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QUESTION 8. 


Arc 70a sati'iflod with Iho present condtllons of admission to the University of 
Caicntta and. if not, what changes would you suggest P 


ANSWERS. 

AnDUiiRvnMAN, Dr. 

I am, gcU''nll\ ^pcnlung, cntisficd uith (lie prcscul conditions of admission to tho 
Uniicrtitj ofCilcnttT 

(a) Till-: ndini^^inn n( pro'cnt is b\ iiicniib of the malnculalion examination, 
Cindid'it<’s for fho ornimnatioii nro jirejiircd b) the schools recognised by the 
UniM H\ (ho Act of IdOl (he ‘^onntc of the Unnersity frames rules for the 

n'cofmilion of fcIiooIs and requires that c\crj school applying for such recog- 
nition “hoiild be well-managed, well housed, and have an eflieicnt staff of teachers 
and MiflicRul fumls (o gimrantcc its financial stability, etc. Tho apphcation 
IS nmdo to tlic ijndicate and on receipt of it the «jndicato first takes expert 
ojiinioii from tho inspectors and then either grants or refuses tho apphcation. 

(i) Tlie Fcnate of the Calcutta Unnersitj besides the ca-offteto members, consists 
of one hundred numbers, of whom twont}' arc elected and eighty nominated 
hj (lie Chancellor, wlio IB (he Viceroy of India This should m itself sufSce 
to ensure that legislation concerning the rccogmtion of schools is mdirectly 
under (he control of Goecmnicnt 

Again, the abo\c Act had laid down that the senate was to prepare these regula- 
tioiw, including legislation about tho recognition of schools, within a certam 
time, m default of which the Government of India (m their Education 
Dipaiimeut) were given the power to exercise that right As there is no 
traeail greater tlian the writing of laws tho senate failed to prepare them 
and so, after all, it fell to Government to do the work In this manner 
Government, and not (he Senate of tho Calcutta University, are the real 
framers of the rules for tho recognition of schools 
(u) The Rjoidicate of the Calcutta University, w'hich is the real deciding authority 
for accepting or rejecting applications asking for recognition of schools, has 
on its board the Director of Pubhc Instruction, representatives of the senate, 
and representatives of tho faculties Almost all the members of the syndic- 
ale are educationists, cxiierls or teachers It means that when the 
BjTidicato approves a school for rccogmtion there is no fear that the school 
18 weak or second-rate 

(ill) And, last, but not least, tho syndicate does not accept the claim of any 
school to be recognised unless an inspector has oxammed all the details and 
satisfied himself on all the points 

(h) (1) There has been an attempt to alternate the matnculation examination with 
tho fchool final exammation This school leaving certificate final examin- 
ation has already been instituted m some other provinces 
The school leaving certificate final exammation is looked upon with great 
suspicion by all Indian educationists, leaders, and parents The consensus 
of Indian opimon is that the real object of Government m recogmsmg 
this exammation is to place a great number of schools outside the power of 
the nmvcrsities and to take them under its direct and immediate control with 
a view to check higher education m the country 
Government has also put a premium upon the school-lea y certificate 

final exammation by givmg it an artificial value as a '^emmenfc 
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QUESTION 8 


AsDUBBAmtAN, Dr — contd 


It means that if the Calcutta TJmvereity, hke some of the weaker umversities of 
other provmces, accepts the school leavmg certificate final examination as 
a substitute or alternative for the matneulation exammation it shall lose 
all control over, and touch ivith, a proportionately moreasmg number of 
students every year. 

The demand that the umversities should have httle to do with school exa- 
minations amounts to a demand that the people should have httle to do 
with their own education. The Education Department of Government 
wishes to oust the senates and syndicates of the umversities from schools 
because schools are the entrance doors to the umversities Intelhgent 
Indians, on the other hand, wish for the greater nationahsation of education, 
(ii) It may be said that by institutmg the school leavmg certificate final examin- 
ation and by allowmg it to gradually supersede the matriculation exammation 
Government only desire to offer a better alternative or substitute If the 
idea of the Government is only to improve school education tins is not the 
way to proceed to do it The best way to seoilre that object would be to let 
the school-leaving certrfioate final exammation, hke the matriculation examin- 
ation, be made a university exammation 
The school leavmg certificate final exammation course, as it has been mtroduoed 
in the United Provmces, differs from the matriculation course m the foUowmg 
details • — 

(A) Text-hooks m English have been abolished to avoid crammmg This expen - 

ment has already proved a failure It ignores the fact which all teachers 
know that abihty is co-related with memory, and does not appreciate 
the difficulties of Indian students who Jiave to acqmre the Enghsh 
language It is impossible for any person to learn a foreign tongue 
without havmg recourse to unmtelhgent crammmg for a long time m 
the hegmmng 

(B) It presents a greater field for choice of subjects Though the subjects are 

what Amencans call more “ scattered ” than co related it is an advantage, 
and the senate of the Calcutta Umvcrsity would do veil to foUow the 
school leavmg certificate final cxamm'ation course in this respect 

(C) The written work of the student done for two years previous to the examma- 

tion is taken mto account and, ns m Franco, the report books {livres sco- 
hires) are also considered by the examiner 
There is nothing hero which the Calcutta and other Indian universities cannot 
incorporate m their courses of studj and sj stem of education 
(ill) The nnalogv of the continental and Japanese s} stems docs not hold good 
here On the f ontment or m Japan, where schools are directly controlled by 
the State, the unncrsitics arc also similarly directly controlled by the State 
The government of both is uniform 

But in Bengal the first consideration is, and should be, that m the final analysis 
the Calcutta University is dependent for its success upon the efficiency and 
integritA of the ^ccondarj --chools If the schools conform to th" standards 
set by the Umvcrsity the University can co operate with the secondary 
■^ehools and prepare students after th" requirements of collcgi education 
Otlienvi-e, the secondary schools and the Uniicrsitj v ill ver^’ soon lose touch 
n ith c ic'i othr r Tlie tendenea all the vorld over is to produce perfect 
amculition betaaecn school and college eilucation In Intlia wo find 
c( rt vin j) n-ons who can in no s^'me he called friends of education asking for 
' [la’-ation which if j) rmitted is sure to cau=e the ruin of eolt ge education m 
tin- CO ant ra- 
le) Wh'di r fJov'mment m-titiif^s a -ehoo! l-aamg C'rtifieat< final examination 
o- In .1' -> th- E'hools or rail's tie « ntrinco mto 1 io\ ( rum' nl sen lee and 
t'l* ii'iinr-' = di jE ad' nt uji-aii ''ta*< <x\rnination or adfijits -om'^ otln.-r w i_, 
t 1 e nn C'O.'rol ov r tl e s-bool- it will h' pursuing a wrong mjunom ahd 
1_* !•- ’tr\ Th're is not c-.ea t* e oHtion of an I nglnh {»rec',d‘ nt at the 
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ImcI. of The Fchools m Grrni Bntftm nrc independent of such 

roiijnd Xo douhf •-uch pre\nil in n few countries on the continent, but 

\i'ii mnnot npplii a rontincntnl precedent to Bcngnl unless jou can prove that 
the circiinKtincts and condition'; of both nrc the sninc In Europe men nro 
5v»ni Ine In riiro]H' the mlcrs nnd the riikd nro of one class. In India they 
''mmt \p(nn n^ 1 hn\c' said nho^e,on tlie Continent the system is uiulorm. 
Uolh the unn(rvitu'; nnd the schooh arc under Stnte control 
If nitiient mil force ‘;uch nn erlucntionnl policy upon the Calcutta Uni- 
\t n-itv It 1 ' bouiul sooner or Infir to be rc'-cntod by Indians in general, and 
thf jv opie of lleiip il in particular If would iiiipopiilanso Goiemment and 
in'oUe It in diflicnlticB which would bo of its owai creation, 

Tlie j^ihcv will nbo be futile because if Government were to persist in it for 
lone. <’ 0 \ eminent schnob will bceonic unpopular nnd gradually, but surely, the 
p<-opff< mJ{ ka\e (.oaonnncnl sehools and educate their children in national 
> chooh (howca^r weak nnd had lhe\ jnay bo for a long lime at first) which 
mil Iv nimeopni ed ’’ but independent 

IfttOMmimnt is farseting enough nnd-well adaised it wall not dissociate 
If*' 11 from tin repn sentatni s of the people It is essential for the success of its 
own tdiicatioiial jHiItca that it should nlwajbcarr}’ with itself a considerable body 
of jitlMic opiilUtll 

(d) (i) An argument m favour of withdrawing the schools from the jurisdiction 
ti{ the uiu\i r'-itw s winch has been iwcd b\ some supporters of the measure 
it- that the education of the ma'^'cs IS being neglected at the expense of 
unner-it\ Klucation “ Goa eminent ” they say, “ has spent money out 
of projwrtion on the uniacrsifies nnd unless it curtails this expenditure or 
*-fopB at the figure aa Inch ha's alrt nd}' been reached, universal education will be 
impo'-sible.” 

)lut the figurts of expenditure published by the Government of India do not 
bear out this stattment The expenditure on education, very roughly 
bjiuiking (I am writing from momorj'), is about 2 crores for primary, 
IJ crorcs for sccondara and crorcs for university education The expendi- 
ture on school education is, thus, 3J crores nnd exceeds expenditure on 
umacrsitj education bj’ 2 crorcs 

(ii) Students of the history of education Imow that in all the countnes of Europe 
education has filtered from the universities downward Itfr Sharp in his 
(juinquenninl revicav on the progress of education for 1907-12 says. — 

" The common charge that the higher education of India has been budb upon 
a slcndcrfoundation of popular education is one that might have been levelled 
against cverj' country of Europe at some penod of history India is now 
passing through stages taken by other countnes m their tame ” 
fin) The supply of education should, hke every other supply, be regulated, to a 
reasonable extent, aocordmg to the demand for it TTie demand for umver- 
Bity education m India exceeds by far the demand for primary education, 
Umvcrsity education alone has been endowed aanth sufficient bberahty by the 
people of India University edncation produces the mtelhgent class of India 
and nil that is modem m this coamtry is the fruit of umveraity education 
Umvcrsities are the only connectmg link between Indians and their ahen 
rulers 

‘(iv) Government does not spend more than it ought to on umversity edumtion 
in India The complaint of Indians is that it does not spend what it ought 
to on the education of the masses ' 

<e) It IB said that the matnoulation examination is a poor test of merit and the school 
system m Bengal is defective and cannot be reformed unless Government 
takes the schools under its private control 
The first charge against the Calcntta University mataoulation exammation 13 that 
the standard of the exammation 18 lower than jn other Indian umversu ' 
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proof offered to substantiate this charge is the high percentage of passes m the 
Calcutta University 

Itmeansthat, if the Allahabad or Punjab University has really a low standard of 
teaching but fails its examinees at an unprecedentedly larger scale every year, 
the standard of efficiency is nsmg, and if Bengal, after a century of Enghsh 
education and of thirty years’ advance over the rest of India, records a gradual 
mcrease in the number of passes the teachmg of the Umversity is detenorat- 
mg 

The better results of the Calcutta University cannot be due to any unfair deahng 
or the mere oapnce of examiners as all the question papers are passed by the 
moderators and answer books revised by the 'head exammer Whatr-should be a 
matter for satisfaction is advanced as a proof of degeneration 1 

The real test by which the matneulation exammation of the Calcutta Umversity 
may reasonably be judged shculd be the proficiency of the average student, and 
not the stiffness of the questions or the abundance otfailures The average under- 
graduate of the Calcutta Umversity compares favourably with the average under- 
graduate of any other Indian university Agam if the results of education may 
bo judged by the achievement of the sons of a university, Bengal, I am sure, 
possesses no less than 75 per cent of the men. who are emment in Western leam- 
mg in this country 

(/) Some educationists have said that the standard of the matriculation exami- 
nation of the Indian nmversities is lower than the standard of the Enghsh matn- 
culation, the French Baccalaureate , or the German Rmlgymnasium, or Oierreah 
achule examination. 

This may be urged as a groimd for changmg the present condition of admission to 
the Umversity of Calcutta It is true that the Indian undergraduate on his 
entenng the Umversity is younger than, and not the equal of, the Enghsh or 
French undergraduate, but we must also remember that an Enghsh graduate 
who obtains his AL A degree ’at Oxford or Cambridge usually remains at the 
umversity only for three years, while an Indian graduate who receives his AI A. 
degree from the Calcutta Umversity has to study as a regular student for six or 
seven years An Enghsh student who takes the LL B degree from an English 
umversity studies for three years An Indian student who takes the same , 
degree from the Calcutta Umversity reqmres seven years The English student 
generally takes his exammation by the compartment sj'stem and appears practi- 
cally at one university exammation during aU his umversity time The Indian 
student has to appear at least in two umversity examinations 

The result is that the average Indian AI A is, m education or culture, in no sense 
inferior to the average Oxford school-man or Cambndge tripos-holder and, as 
far as the reqmrements of India arc concerned, is decidedly better and more 
useful 

It will not be out of place to mention here that a number of Indian students sent 
to England are sometimes sent there more to gam asocial position than mtol- 
Icctual education English education, it is thought and not without some reason, 
eliminates to a slight degree the disadvantages suffered b\ Indiana m life 
through being a ruled people 


Acn\PYA, Dr Kedapeswap- 

The p’-osent condit ons of admission to the University by passing the matricu- 
lation t =t (In n ‘ apnnr ‘n qualify the •student to follov the Univer-it\ training 
with ficiht_ Tae matriculation standard should he raised to include at least tho 
ccJW'b f‘jdv no"^ pre'cnbei fo- the intermediate examinations and uniro'^'ity 
educa' o-' c’ nuhj b-' res'-ic'c] to ■’Int is required to obtain d'^greos 

V t^- yca’-a’ cou'bi m the sehco's may be de-isoJ to enable a st„do it ti qualify 
eu*“anc3 to tho Umvers’ty and the p-csent arrangerrent of u’Io“ eg t'^o 
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A< H \in \ Hr Ki n \t i ■'V' oi — couhl — Ainu i>, Mnuh i Kii \umuDDix — A hmed, 
1 Dins. Klnn Jlnhndur — A hmi d, ,Mn>ihi Tass\ddeq 


voirs uio^o for Uio 1 be nud tho I A inaj bo douo a\\ay Mitb lu the first seveu years 
I' j'ln’i ‘■hnuld bo ns n recoiul Inngungc, other subjects being taught through 

the n. odium of the vcninculnrs, in flic next Ihrco jears English should be tho medium 

t' lllf .'UiTllOll 

Thi*- nmiig'^nioiit t\lul(’ doing nwnj with nn intermediate oxnminntion Mill also 
ssYo (11110 b\ two ^o^r^ If (lie s\llnbuq of tho nintnculntioii is thus raised a very 
h-gc bc-dv of ptudrnts of n\ornge nbili(> will lie fairly m oil-grounded to bo able to 
I,'”-.’-’! npi'Iicd Fcionccs and (ochnolog>, instead of being stranded m the ivorld as 
ri'. Milii a gloom j future before them. It is a sorrowful sight to see young men 
r.f*' r p'o-ing (ho matriculation going about to secure recommendations for a petty 
c 0*1 ‘■hill nr romo such post Tlicj should bo eligible for nil the provmcinl civil 
s;-\ CCS, a special lost of fitness maj bo introduced for the different kinds of posts 
Till V mild be no bar to students after passing tho matriculation to read for degrees 
11 law, medicine, and engineering As a matter of fact, I A and I Sc students do 
row enter tlif molical and engineering colleges University education should not 
t )' c lip more than four years, two hciiig for the first degree and two for post-graduata- 
st dies 


Ahmed, IMauIvi Khabiruddin 

T am not ‘^nti'-fied w itli the prc'ont conditions of admission to the University As 
nwtti rs stand now little iiofico is taken of (ho moral and phjsical fitness of tlie candidate 
( > f iit<r tho UiiiMrsiti. The clinraclcr certificate gi\en b^ tho head ma ter is a mere 
111 '((er of form nud i' found to lie of little worth As regards the physique of the can- 
didates it IS not iiifnqueiith found that iiinnj students of poor health completely break 
down under tlic strain of nmvcrsiti studies I would, tborofore, suggest the foUowmg 
eh mges — 

(n) Tlie chnrnctcr ccrlificnto gi\cn b\ the head master should be m the form of a 
soUmii declnr.afion 

(b) Arraiigcinoiits slioiild be made for the medical examination of the candidates 
for admission to the Unucrsitj 


Ahmed, Taslimuddik, Khan Bahadur 

The matnonlation certificate, wuthout further examination, should entitle the 
holder to admission to the Umversity 

My suggestions arc — 

(a) At least one-third of tho scats should be reserved for Muhammadans m the 
colleges and half in tho schools If these are not filled up within a reasonable- 
time they should bo thrown open to others, Muhammadans as weU as Hmdus 
(&) After tho completion of fifteen years of age a student should be allowed to appear 
for tho matnoulation oxammation 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassaddhq. 

I am not at all satisfied w'lth the present conditions of admission to the University 
Tho matriculation standard has been lowered unconscionably The school course has- 
been, as it were, tacked on to the Umversity course m a most ill-fitting manner 
One docs not naturally lead to the other The general trainmg that a boy receives at 
school is not sufficient eqmpment for h im to map the full benefit oi a umversity education. 
In fact, in the begmmng of his umversity career, and evea for some tame afterwards, he has 
no other alternative than to burden his memory with thmgs which he cannot fuUv grasp 
Agam, too many people enter the Umversity for an education which is lU-suited for the 
battle of hfe At the tune of their entrance mto the University they have no clear idea. 
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QUESTION 8 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassaddhq — contd ^Ahsahuuuah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 


as to the career they would follow after leaving it, and when they do leave the University 
they very often find themselves face to face with the grim spectacle of all doors shut 
against them To make matters worse, owing to our existing social system, many would 
often be encumbered with a family of wife and children by the time, they leave the 
Universit}’’ Misery and discontentment follow in the wake,>and all the rosy hopes of their 
student life vanish under the bitter struggle for existence This picture is not at all 
overdrawn 

To remedy these evils I would make my school (up to the present matnculation stage) 
the ground for general culture of all students, and would provide for such subjects in the 
cumculum as would contnbute towards that end I would make it obhgatory upon all to 
go through this course of studies fully I would, however, give this course a scientific 
bias, for obvious reasons I would next take out the two 3’’ears that are now spent a t 
the Umversitj' for the intermediate course and add them on to the school course During 
these two years I would provide for speciahsation Thus, at the end of the school course 
it will be open to the boy, either to enter into the Umversity for a hberal education, or to 
further speciahse in one of the broad-eaming professions hko engmeenng, medicine, 
agriculture, commercial science, etc These gioiips of knowledge may form part of the 
Umversity system, but they will certainly form distinct groups, inasmuch as they inll 
servo as means to an end, wheieas a umversity' career vail be for the pursuit of kiibwlcdge 
for the sake of knowledge and advancement qf learmng * 


Ahsanullah, Eban Bahadur Manlvi 


The conditions which are laid down in the regulations for admission of high schools 
to the University u 01 ked veil enough u hen the number of schools uas comparatively 
small With a steady expansion of higher education, and the development of modern 
educational ideas, a change in the conditions which regulate such admission is con- 
sidered indispensable Schools arc springing up like mushrooms and it is time that a some- 
u hat higher standard should bo demanded from thorn before recognition The followmg 
changes are suggested — 

Management — ^There is a large number of propriotarj institutions in and outside 
Calcutta that arc run purely on speculative fprmciples The voice xof the 
proprietor is supremo in the manageniont of such schools The managing 
committee is a nonentity and is solely guided by the uhmis and caprices of the 
proprietor Sivings are divided among thcinbclves, ofton^at the cost of the 
•-chools Teachers arc appointed and discharged as it suits the convonionco 
of the jiropnetors iMcn of mediocre qualifications on a poor remuneration 
are often entertained As an inciifablo rosidt indiscipline and disorder bo 
come the rule What is needed is that the entire ninnngomcnt shoiil 1 bo vested 
in the conmiittco, on which different interests and clashes should bo represented 
The tcliool buildings and the land on m Inch they stand should be donated free 
of eiinrge to a committee, the number of V hose membtrs should not ordinaril> 
(.\cctdtcn, sa\c vith tlic prerious pcnnis'.ion of the Unncrsify The pro 
piiotor- should not, as a rule, be represented by more than one member on the 
cominittco 

S'aff — The headinnstir should imanabh be a man of 
scliiihr'liip He should be a graduate of an Indian 
nssi^tfd In at 1( T't tuomore gradiiatts on the staff 
tf uher-- should be, bt 'ulo' the headinasti r, ont for 

-chool' of cneratM) pupil' tlure slioiild be a u hole time dirk in addition to 
t» aehiiiL' staff Om of tin 'i nior tt lela rs should bo jilnceil in f Imrgo of 
scl oel Iibrir\ and anoflur in clinrgr of sports and paiiv s Tin rt should be 
riuli'li ti If Ik r for t arh el iss or s, ction that tf adiC' Hneh'h None should 
ivC<iv<d V' ni I'liili h t'aelur i ho e qinhiu atinris an h'' than the 
’Vu.n li n 'l.ould lot li ino-t tl an two matm ulaf' ' on tin staff of any bieli 
! < d I 1 lion un ul '< t' k ler si ot Mb n 1 -'than Cvl yt us’ ft lehing < ape- 


ripc ovpenencc and sound 
university lie should ho 
The mmimmn number of 
each class or station In 
the 
tho 
ono 
be 

matrit u 
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.\H'=\viiT \it, ICInn H\1i(\thir — roiit/l. — Ait, The Hou’blo Jlr. Altafj 


r ■ noo Tlio iniiiiiinini qinlilirnf ion of n piiidit Klioiilfl be rernncular mastership. 
Tie le T<1 j'linhf alionld hold a niskriL title and the head inauhi the final 
ei I'ltinte of a ‘■-’innr iinflrn':=ah J'h< re ‘-bould lie an Anglo Sanskrit and an 
\ih1o rcr'-iin (enlur m addition to the lend jmndit and the mauUi extra ' 
t< e her ••honid be ajijwniiiefl for the soientilie leaelnng of Bengali 
Th" ninntlil\ pT\ of the h(a<hnis(tr •-hould bo Rs 100 The minimum pay of 
am leirh' r of 1 npb'-li should be Rs 20 and of \crnacular Rs 15 Tho average 
]n\ of the stiff shoiiltl not be less (hnnTls 30 a month 

— ^Tle biiildmps should be neit and durable and Imve a pitcca plinth A 
niiiiiiiiuiu of 10 s(] ft ptr pupil should bo demanded A mimmum door and 
' iiidnw sjure of one (pnrter of the floor area should bo msisted Upon The parti- 
tion u ills slmnld bn uji to the htipht of tho ceiling Each class should bo pro- 
mAmI uithi chair a tible, a blnck-boird and as man}’’ benches os there are 
iiiultiph s of tiK pupils I'lch b( neb should ha\ e either a desk or a back 

J.ihrari / — The libnn should be located in a separate room and bo always accessible 
to th- t< lelu r and the timrlif Some tducational journals should be sub- 
srnht d for Tin r( should be an luleqiintc provision of books of stones, of reference, 
and on 1< II hinp The books should lie arranged in glass cases, and must always 
Is on M» w \ iiiontliK pro\ ision for additional books should bo insisted upon 
1^1111 books should Ik niuntiiiicd sejiaratch for teachers and boys Portraits 
of Jhiir lin]Kriil Mnjt sties a clock a globe, a set of wall maps a few relief 
imps ind foiiic picture charts s'lould alwacs bo amongst tho equipments of the 
lilir \r\ 

Z)i'i*ipfnii- — Inter school rules should be scnipulouslj' observed and a high standard 
of diseiphno iiisi-ted upon A punishment register should bo kept, among other 
rr cords 

JUc\<]cnrc o/ pup h — A list should be kept of boys who do not live with their parents 
and arraiim mr Ilfs should be made for tho proper residence of these boys 
Siijicrintc ink Ills of hostels must alwajs be selected from among the senior 
t< ich( rs of tho school Thev must nlwais reside in a separate room of the hostel 
The management of tho hostel must invariably bo vested m the executive com- 
mittci of the school 

Fc/' — ITie fee rates should not be below Rs 2 S in the upper olassei and Re, 1 
in the lower ones The number of free studentships should be limited to 8 per 
cent of the enrolment The scale of fees must, m no case, be lower than that in 
the neighbouring schools Special concessions may be allowed to poor but 
promising Muhammadin bo^s ^ 

Size oj tla‘>sc^ — ^Thc number of pupils should not exceed 45 m any of the six higher, 
and 10 in an^ of the lower, classes. 

Finance — Xo school should be recommended for recognition unless its financial stabil 
it\ has been sufTicicntlj'' assured Tho receipts from fees and other sources 
should bo enough to cover tho salary of teachers and the wages of servants 

Physical eccrcise — ^Each school must provide at least two plaj'grounds, one for the 
older, and tho other for the j ounger, section of the pupils The land must always 
be the property o' the school ' 


Axi, The Hon ’ble lEr Altaf 

Xot quite, the present matriculation standard is very low The consequence is 
that the next examination, i e , the I A and I Sc , proves a stumblmg-block to them 
Statistics show that there is a sharp decline m the number of students after matri- 
culation It may be argued that this dechne is due to poverty It may, 
extent, be due to poverty, I mdmit, but, m my opimon, the ease with w ' “ . ' 

age student gets through fais matnculation has a detenoratmg effect o 
and makes him take the I A or the I Sc easy I think the standard 
dilation should be raised to the level of the Cambridge senior. 
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QUESTION 8 


Aiii, Saitad JItthsik — At.t, Nawab Nasiettl Mamalek, Mtrza Shttjaat, Khan Bahadur 
— Altoi, Sahebzadah Mahomed Shltan’ — ^Aknakdaee, De N — Aechbold, 
W A. J — ^Baheejea, J E 


Ali, Saitad Muhsin. 

No, any college or school having no adequate representation of the several com- 
munities on the staff and the committee should not be afl&hated. 


At.t , Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mieza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes , but there seems to be more demand for admission than can be supphed by- 
colleges m Calcutta The desirable remedy is to mdke better arrangements to 
remove this complaint. This is more serious so far as the Moslems are concerned 
and requires immediate arrangements 


Alum, Sabebzadab Mahomed Sultan. 

Afpresent many students are demed admission to the college for want of accom- 
modation This IS pitiable Such arrangements should be made that all who desire- 
admission may bo admitted, especially Mussahnans, who have now awakened 
and want to acquire higher education , they wiU suffer fo-a great extent if admission is 
refused to them, and Government is morally responsible to make such arrangements 
so that the Mussalman can return an equal number of graduates with the Hindu, 


Annandale, Dk N 

The imperfect comprehension of Engbsh possessed by a large proportion of 
Calcutta students proves that they have been admitted to the Umversity before they 
were in a position to profit from lectures delivered m that language "1 would, there- 
fore. insist upon all students passmg a severe vna voce examination m English, not m 
English literature, on matriculation. I discuss this point further in connection with my 
answer to question 11. 


Archbold, AV A J 

No , I am not The question is, of course mtimatcly connected with that of schools 
It 13 no good saymg when a half-starved man comes before us that he ought to bo better 
fed unless wo can secure that he is so x\nd unless the Commission can prondo m some 
w a\ bettor school teaching it scen's idle to criticise its results It has been done before , 
w c arc alw ays dome it That boj s do not know enough English historj , or any other 
histori or geography, is unucrsally recognised I have asked students the most 
elcmentar\ questions in these subjects without result But, no doubt others will dovclopo 
this side of the enquiry 


B.anerjea, j R 

No, ^tudint' come to colleges with an imperfect knowledge of Engh=h I would 
mpeest that the cour-e in Engh'h for the matnculation examination bo framed that 
pvipsU in schools will muuiUU notice tlm force of words and phmse, and carefully stfldy 
one or two booEs, ns well as EnpEsh grimmar Ihc present system of d^ mending mimito 
InowKsEc, not e\cn o' a 'Uiplo booE Ins been responsible for tin poor Imov l^Jpe of 
Imcb h 1 b ch n notie- ible now m n v’u students 
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’ J R — could — !BA>rRJEA, Dr Pkamatjianatk — Ranjiwke, hV lUionoo 

Daas 


I -n-ould also suggest that some of the papers, c g , the compulsory pajs r ju matlu - 
inatics for the matncnlation exammation, bo a little more difficult than it i« at jirivent 
li vre compare this paper, as set noir, with mathomatics papers set for the intrann 
ammation under the old regulations, we find that it is a very cosy paper indc' d, Wliile 
at IS true that there are some who arc fitted for a college career, and turn out hn'llisiit 
students of other subjects inthout being strong m mathcmatifs, it ;« al/o true that foi 
a college career the test ought not to bo exceedingly easy, for that Jowenj the rtiluy of 
-our matnculates in comparison wnth that of the matriculate of oth/r univcr,'itif e 


BaNEEJEA, Di. Pp.AilATnAIfATII. 

1 am satisfic-d with the present condition-' of adrni-' don to the Uni'/er ify of ffaleiP f a. 
But I would modih the course of studie-' for the matneuUtion crarain ition t o - ir/, 
that undergraduat'!^ may pps.-e-s some hnoaledge of the element" of flu mo t imfi^rt u* 
subjects of stud}. In particular, I would miK hi'lor} an'! g'ogrtph} eompu?'’-'/ / 
subjects for this examination, and I would eonuder it df' irabJe to gr/e matnmdi'.on 
candidate.- mstru'-tion m the element" of lAyuectl s/ienee. J am ,troogJy fjpf///A to 
the idea of =tarting a ='.bool final e^'ammation umpr the fonlroJ of a f/O.e'i'rim'nt ee- 
partmeat 


Bai^'eejee, Sir Goop.oo If/'-?. 

I am not <^u’*e ‘•etL-fiyl with the pre-^ent coriebtio'i ' o^ ;,dm)--<orj t/^ the O'm/e" 
o£ Ca’eutta, and I have ‘ome eliange'' to f'Uggo"^ Rut, before d<;#.fir)g //iff, the / e -oy' 

I ~ish to sug2e“, I deem it de-onble ..t the out 'e-* to op^/i-'C a ehaoye fi'uif'u h. hv', 
suggas*©! in infi le'itfi! querter-, name!}, that the rtfriLU'n e'Xamma'ioo, v/m'r. A 
present serves as a double tO"!, thit i", a te"t of r/impfefion of r/h/rff //! le--.' e /, -ed a' e 
asa tot-of fiano'afor adrr e oo-i to the flniv/r/ity, should h' J/ffier/J, r-ed t/o c/.m; - 


tor aomlsmen to the Unr/er-ffy, to «' ronouei f/i nifi'T r/ytre'.r, /o o/ , 
coheye?- Tt-e ret- o r/tc ou' a -‘lyru/J in ft/our of fhr .eye .'e 
Eatrr:la-’en"Vx4'a;'.5.*'oe ha-- yro/m too Drye f/^ he e' ' 

the* itha- fahadte -o'“e‘>ed'yih'epirfy,o'ei' I no // m,-/fe t// t/f < / '/ref' 

r r ^ - .< . ff,, o-v„f/r hm/n* '■* • 




argument i-. 
aud Ih/Ka t 


-"ero-I h' tfe 



ee/fr/'^or ^ 


The m'e that ''tryt-A yea'i'''' . 

cut rv; v,eea . 

ZfiAjVrr. eted /"t-'o/ ^ 

nawaf v-/"/ tya'''^ 

Irene 


//- . 'h 
/ -/ ; 


♦ -rr f ’’ 
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QUESTION 8. 


Bam:rjee, Sit Qooeoo Dass — contd — ^Baneejee, Jaygopal 


on the University the trouble of entering into dehcate investigations as to 
age, and of sometimes cancellmg the results of candidates provisionally ad- 
mitted to the exammation after they have passed, if m the end the mvesti- 
gation as to age proves adverse to them 

( 6 ) The rules allowing a multiplicity of options m the selection of subjects should be 
abolished, and the subjects of exammation should be — 

(i) English prose and poetry, text-books. 

^u) The candidate’s vernacular, with an elementary knowledge of its kmdred classi- 
cal language 

(m) Mathematics, mcludmg arithmetic (the whole), algebra up to quadratic equa- 
tions, and the j. regressions, and plane geometry up to properties of similar 
triangles 

iv) Elementary histones of England and India and general geography 

v) Elements of physics and chemistry 

And there shall be two papers m each subject 

The importance of the first four subjects is admitted by all That of the- 
fifth" subject also is admitted by all, but some are of opmion that our 
schools are mostly unfit to teach it properly for want of resources I thmk 
if a year’s time is allowed, and a moderate syllabus is begmi with, our 
schools wiU be able to make a beginnmg 
The above scheme of subjects, wuth syllabuses modest and embracmg only 
the broad pomts of each subject, will afford a common basis of general 
, culture for all students, whatever subsequent careers they may choose An 

agnculturist will be none the worse for the httle classics he may learn, nor 
a hterary scholar for his little physics and chemistry 

(c) English should be taught with the help of well selected pieces m prose and verso^ 

pieces that are of cosmopolitan interest , and English grammar should bo 
regularly taught, and not left to be picked up from copious readmg 

(d) Subjects other than English should be allowed to be taught, learnt, and exammed 
through the medium of the student’s vernacular 

With the foregomg modifications the oxistmg matnoulation exammation will serve 
well itS'double purpose of bemg a test of completion of the school course, and a test of 
fitness for commenemg the college course This matriculation course wall bo a broad 
basis of general culture for all students . and, though a httle too high for low mtolhgcnco 
and a httle too low for high mtelhgenco, and, though embracmg subjects some of which 
may not be necessary for all after careers, it will not imjwse any needless burden ugon any 
class of students, while it will relieve the tcachmg agency, that is, our schools, from the 
undue burden of adjustmg their staff and time table to suit the multiplicity of distracting, 
and not always coherent, combinations of subjects, which students choose not so mucli 
b^ reason of their aptitudes, as by reason of the large percentage of passes which particular 
combinations secure 

A broad general and workable scheme is, I submit, better than a nicely adjusted, but 
complicated one For broad, and not fine, pomts wear well, and complicated machmer^ 
13 often liable to get out of gear 


Bvxep.jee, Jaygopal 

The nintriiul ition tc-t, on the whole ‘^eraes this pur|K)'e fairla well, but the know- 
t ml nuh-h of tho e' who proiio-i to pur-ue n hte r.ira cour-e in 1L( ir unutrsita career 
No n> ii-l'eet in vdetiuati [ti'lt my i n-wer to qi e tion 1 1] In jiractice , ‘■omr of the 
Migpt t at pre -e lit ndinit onU tho e “ fre hiiie n ’ w ho s, cure a first die i-ion in th' ir mat, i- 
m s^ubeatiiig in t ff' cl th' n b\ a di-trn-t 111 th< \aluo of th< inatriciil ilion te-t If 

0 le or te o Isoi ri‘.( nil nt-- feu \o<.tionil tr iinin_ in and from tin mfermeduite stneo nro 

1 lowlislp. not iinf-itc anetur.doutl t\ ill la criate d for tho < who, for w ant of an_\ thinp 
I ncl -h \ i ill j- 11, d to 1-0 in for lit' '•arc ceiur-i-i and SI amp til ' intf run diati cla' 
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Bakeejee. Rai K.ttmudini KIanta, Bahadur — Banekjee, M. N — ^Baeeejee, Mtjealt 

Dhae — ^Baneejee, Ravaneswae 


Baneejeb, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

« 

No , the standard of matnoulation should he considerably raised A sound 
general education is absolutely essential for university study The present standard for 
admission is too low I would raise the standard almost to that of the present mfBr- 
mediate standard m many subjects The matncjlate should have acquired the power 
of accurate expression and orderly thought Besides these mtellectual qua' 
he should have good disciphne and other moral traits, such as diligence, i 
regulanty, and self-control A higher standard of education m the second! 
would enable many of the students to enter the world much better equippeu cuau. 
under the present system They may not enter the University at all, but jom any 
calhng or profession. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

The I Sc should be the prehmmary qualification for admission to the medical colleges, 
and the course of study for the M B examination should be reduced to five years as in 
the Enghsh umversities. Chemistry, physics, and biology should be taught with a special 
view to their apphcation to medicme For mstance, parasitology, which is so very useful 
m medicme, should be mcluded, as it is not at present, in the syllabus of biologj' The 
exammations and the curricula should be arranged as m the English universities, 
modified, if necessary, to suit local conditions The first M B exammation should 
be passed not less than two and a half years after admission and eighteen months after 
the prehmmary scientific exammation The second M B exammation should be 
passed not less than- two and a half years after passmg the first M B exammation. 
Hospital practice should commence one year after passmg the prelimmarj' scientific 
exammation, and the first six months should be spent m learnmg the methods of clinical 
mstruction, min or surgery, and prmciples of aseptic dressmg. 


,, Banerjee, Meralt Dhar. 

The matriculation comse should mclude elementary science, physiography, and 
geography as a means of general' culture and the matriculation exammation should be 
a test not so much of memory and information, as of the traimng the higher powers 
have received. 


Banerjee, Bavaneswar. 


The present conditions of admission do not appear to be satisfactory The following 
changes are suggested — 

(o) The knowledge of Enghsh is too poor to enable the majority of the college students 
to follow the lectures A change m the Enghsh course, ns well ns a change m 
the manner of setting questions for the matnoulation examination is neccssan'. 


As regards the course I would propose that a selection f 
authors be made from tune to tune, and the history of Ei 
compulsory course Questions carrymg half the total 
subject should be given from the text book, the other 
tnbutod among grammar, composition and translatio 
(&) The age restnction should he removed or the hmit sho 
one year I have known boys to compete m prcvio 
at the age of fourteen, and mentonous boys to de 
the matnoulation class, for shortness of age. 
naturally find much interest m gomg over the bea 


■od standard 
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QUESTION 8 


BaNEEJEE, PvAVANESN^Ht — coutd — ^Banehjee, Sasi Sekhae — ^Baeekjee, Suehansu. 

KTJilAE, 


(c) The “ accrediting ” system may be gradually mtroduced, the head masters bemg 
held responsible for the qnahty of the students they allow to enter college 
This wiU reheve' the Umversity to a certam extent of the responsihihty of 
holdmg and conductmg the matriculation exaimnation , the responsihihty is 
growmg heavier and heavier with the number of candidates, whose name is 
legion already, and which is mcreasmg every year by leaps and bounds as it 
were 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar 

The conditions of admission to the Umversity are simple They consist m the 
production of the registrar’s certificate that the candidate has passed the matnculation 
exammation of the Umversity and that he presents himself for admission not more than 
three weeks after the opemng of a college m the academical year Candidates from other 
universities are also admitted to the Calcutta Umversity under certam conditions ~ This 
question, however, can be discussed from two pomts of view Firstly, whether the 
matriculation exammation is a sufficient test for entrance to the Umversity and, secondly, 
whether admission 18 granted under proper safeguards As regards the first I have stated 
elsewhere that some science subjects should be mtroduced at the matriculation stage 
Students who take science, on joimng the University, generally do it m the hehef that 
it IS a pleasurable study. But their mterest lasts only so long q 8 _they confine their 
attention to the class lectures only Such students should receive some elementary 
traimng m science at school and, to a certam extent, get accustomed to the method and the 
precision required m its treatment As regards the second I think admission into a 
college should bo regulated under proper safeguards Some orgamsation should exist 
for gmdmg students m the selection of combmations Many students select combm- 
ations without any reference to their capacity or any particular aim As a matter of 
course, apphcations are received soon after the commencement of lectures for a change 
of comhmation Sometimes even the I Sc students seek a change for the I A subjects 
All this goes to show that students enter the Umversity without a defimto object except 
that of getting through the University exammation and thereby mcreasmg their market 
value Sometimes the students are heard to say that they wore forced to offer particular 
combmations at the request of their guardians and friends 

While some sort of freedom should bo given to students to choose their own combi- 
nations they should be placed under the gmdance of responsible persons m their selec- 
tion of them Head masters of schools from nhich the students matriculate or the 
authontics of the college at which admission is taken are, m my opmion, the best advisers 
in this matter 

At present there is no arrangement for exammmg the health of a student at the 
time of his admission and for regulatmg his physical traimng Some advance may bo 
made in this direction 


Baneejee, Sudhansukumar. 


The p’-i'tiit conditions of admi=«ion into the Unner^ity of Calcutta after the matn- 
culUion ( Mimnation are quite s-iti-factori, and an\ change vould bo detrimental to the 
education i! jirogrc-^ of Bo igal. It n onl\ natural that the Univer^itj, ‘.hould be 
tlcdc' -111 1 od\ to admit the ‘•eel cr- after knowledge into its po-tah The s bool fi nl 
'ti "1 the o'lh'otli' r aUtrnatia e m -tern and an entirth artificial and ofii< i ilisf d fi\-,tc m, 
\'hi‘h hi' b<‘‘ i introdudd in ‘^om- jiroamcc' Ido Madras, has alreaih given o'lfririf nt 
1 !“' < ’ion b\ bainpTing the cflucational j.rogrc-s of tho-e province-, It rn^d lii'llv 
Lc - od tl thi- n i'ac Lven r.ght’v cond* mm-l b’ tlic {iiddio ojn iio i ot Indi i 
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trj' 1 , 1 ' \'7i I' •; iTit \Tii — J# ) 1 u Tlin Hdii’lili' Jml ICO 


■j-i , , .f ,, f, - „ ((iol<nl‘i ri'cim lo lio rntlicr 

1 •) -If.:' -‘Till \i 1 * 11 t'. ) ( ‘ I c ci-< r { 'rn'-. five 'vlii’ii !io rnloro Gfi%crnmcnt 
t *'t 1 - ' r , ,-.5 in' ■ 111 1, - f k'*r r ,Tr- tUilii'iiU ir 1 lo (ircvi nt Inin from 

• --Jr " • rr 7* 1 <- 1 ' f' 'i‘ r*' etj r~‘i- i, nr fixi fJ (linn of rtfo Ar for or 

-r - r t r T,ii i' 1 '1 nn 'll,' r.ncniml, lin nlvnjn left in lim favour, 

• • -If 1 , < r 1 ji I f'-'iinn I in,-, iin rnToii nli\ n Iio\ nliould 

- ‘ ’ c 1 1 1 ' 1 ] . - li 1 '’r' ' 1 If lin 1ft rii'Ticif iilK nliln (o do i( n( flflcon or 

.1 „ *1 1 r- T-ri “iTit. 1 rod tin r* li\ di'-f nunt < il lor tlin mini’ of belli); 

1 r t x'f 1 1' r -r rf (b r IT-’’ nin(. t1 nipforc ir Inij'O '•ililn for iiio (o iindcr- 

i' 1 r,'''"''! ’ , , ff 'i f , •( 1 rbl In lubf'iiulnd fur Mvtonti OR fof tin (.bin 

' -r C r • f 1 - <• f \ 


1’. \M I 11, M \TH \NAT1I 

T! n ' ,(i ,-d ] *-n r 1* -."ni’in'l b. iliidnittn btfom (lic\ filler (Iio Unucrnitj’ In 

' fr'i T >' f I' 1 1 iif-^'i fK tinnf -irv thn( In (orin’' of Itidin. mid Ibiplnnd, 

^ ’r ] b\ *1 1 1 nV n , riirr. r>fniM bi imdc miiipiil nr\ III (bo nm(rinn!fi(ion 

rr , n ,1* ii I! fn < bn ild ) p no rb'iinn of f iibji nti nul (he roiii|iiiKor3 filmidnrd of 
r i, I ^b iiitb'*''' ■ . ' 'I (bn'f-nntd Iniptiocn I ilotilil be r.ti' cfl I hii\c indicnlcd my 

rr’ p t in C' I r n’t i I'b in\ rf |'1\ (f) q'lp (inn 1 


IUm i'Ji, Tlio Ilon’hlc .Justice Sir Phamada CnATif\2; 

I do no* 'p'' Mbit ntbir cninbtiniin ihnii (bopo vlncli now ovint for ndminsion to 
tbn t ni.f-r (. »if C’-iInutiT ( III be lud down Die present coiidilionn seem to bo satia 
fRe(or7 


Baneiui, Umactiahan 

I nm not rpnln ntefod witb lb< pro nnt conditioiin of ndiiiinnion to Ibo Uiiivcrsity 
of fibiiKn I 1 fiiild nii’|.i ( (lo follow in); rbnncc'i — 

(0) Till I (mid ird tif (i u binn nnd < Miinninlion pboiild be ojijin embl\ raised in En);bsb 

niid ibeblh 111 inntbi innlics 

(1;) Tb" (f ncbiiif; and r vaniiiml ion of (bi \cninciilnr lnngiin"o nnd Idcrnturo nliould 
bf CM (f main nll\ ndojili'd 

(<■) Tb'’ (f If bmp of lomr icuiiec iiibjicf Hboiild bo made eonipulnory 
(d) Tb' miinmiini pn^s mnrltn and the iiiiinimim aggregate of marks should bo somo- 
w Imf rae < d 

A rough oiilbn' of (be mntrieidaf ion course in gnen below — 

(1) Compnhory fsuhjrrt/; — 

(n) Kiigbsb — lwo]iii]xrti 

(li) One classic nl language — two pn)X'rfl 
(e) Veniaeiilar literature — two pa)K’rR 
('/) Afaf hematics — one paper 
(e) Pin hies or cbf niistr3 — on o paper 
(ii) Opltonal Biihjrrl — ' ■ 

ITistorj or geograjibj or lij’gicno or agriculture — 1 paper 
The cMsting matrieiilation course, wliicli usually covers ten jears’ st 
extended by one year’s work 


VOIf X 
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QUESTION 8. 


\ 


Barbow, J. R 


Barrow, J. B. 

The opimon is very generally hold by members of the Presidency College staff 
that the matricxilatioii examinatioii is too easy , that some knowledge of history, geo 
graphy, and elementary scienoe should be msisted upon , and that there are too many 
alternative questions 

A fairly wide choice of questions is desuable in the examination of advanced students 
in order that they may have a chance of expressing their ideas on pomts that partioularly 
interest them But if the questions set at the matriculation exammation are not m them- 
selves unreasonably dilSoult candidates may fauly be expected to answer whatever they 
are asked 

I agree with the opinion I have quoted that the examination, os conducted, is too easy* 
Success m the examination does not mean what it ought, to mean, that the matriculate 
is fit to begm the course of study laid down by the Univeisity Yet the course of study 
for the mtermediate exammation vould not be unreasonably diffioult if boys had 
been well-grounded at school They are not well grounded and, above all, they have an 
Utterly madequate grasp of Enghsh, the language through which they are taught 

All this means that the schools, as a whole, do not do their work, and the first thmg to 
be done is to improve them But, whether the schools do their u ork or not, the function 
of the matriculation test is to eliminate those who are not fit to enter a college And 
if it performed that function with vigour it is certam that the schools, even though the 
difficulties under which they labour wore unremoved, would turn out better candidates 

Why the matriculation exammers are so unduly lenient is a question not easy to answer 
Probably the chief reason is them dislike of causmg pam I may again refer hero to the 
strange fact that the number of passes m the first division is greater than that m the second, 
and vastly greater than that m the third Tins appears to mo one mdioation of a general 
tendency to swamp the few superior students m a mass of the mediocre 

My first objection to the matriculation test, os now conducted, is, therefore, that it 
does not eliminate the unfit The next point to notice is that many of those who pass 
find the greatest difficulty in obtammg “ seats ” in colleges , some find it impossible 
Tina IS 80 m spite of tbe fact that a fair number of matrioulatos make no attempt to 
enter colleges, having taken tbo exammation merely ns a passport to olerioal or other 
emplojTnont Colleges, of course, in filling thoir vncnnoios prefer, ns a rule, first division 
candidates to second, and second to third , though the distmotion loses much of its 
value when a majority of the candidates are jilnced in the first dmsion AA o have 
then the following facts to deal v ith — 

(a) The examination does not fulfil its proper funotion, the ohnimation of the unfit 

(b) It performs, to some extent, another function for which it vos not intended it 

13 a passport to employment of an inferior sort 

(c) Of those who pass and wish to enter colleges some are imable to secure places. 

“ (rf) Those vho secure places find themselves in overcron ded classes 

I thmk that, instead of one examination pcrformmg (or failmg to perform) tn o functions 
it would bo better to hare two separate examinations — a school certificnto examination, 
under the control of the dopaitmcnt of pubhc mstniction, and college entrance oxamin 
ations. managed b} each college itself I should hope that inspectors of schoow (who 
would, prosumabh, manage the certificate oxnminnt ion) would succeed in cstalni** img 
and maintaining a rcasonnbh liigh and tnuform standard so ns to gne the ccrtilicato 
a real ^ nine in the market This in it^-clf should do much to improi o the act n itios of t o 
schools The rnncrsilj insjicctors ought, in mvopmion, to laj down for each college a 
maximum number to be accepted for instruction in c.ach subject taught In dome s 
they w ould consider bolli the buddings and the staff , and the numerical proportion ° 
dents to tc.achcrs should bo very much smaller than it IS at present, such, in inc , 
permit of real indindunl tuition A comjietitive element would thus he introduce! in «- 

examination, and should help stdl fiirtlicr to stiiiudnto tlic schools 
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Bastt, Satyekdba Nath — Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — ^Bethune College, Calcutta 


Basu, Satyendra Nath ' 

Better knowledge of Enghsli is desirable for admission to the Umversify The 
standard set up by the Umversity does not seem to be insufficient, but it is not probably 
worked up to in the spirit in which it was conceived The teachmg of Enghsh, possibly 
of other subjects, is mechamcal Seldom, it ever, is any attempt made to make students 
assimilate the spirit of the language and its idioms 

Instruction should be So arranged as to enable students to acquire more general know- 
ledge Specialisation should not commence before they step mto the Umversity. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta, 

No , we would abohsh the present matnculation and make the I A. or L So 
the standard for admission. 

Secondary schools should give a training complete m itself — wmdmg up with an 
examination which may be called the school final There should then be a two-year 
course — m contmuation classes — bifurcated for arts and science — somethmg in the 
nature of the I A and I So 

The Umversity would have a three-year course only for the B A or B Sc — ^B L 
or M. B degrees Master degrees may be provided for after another year Doctorate 
degrees should be granted for approved work or based upon thesis wntten m the Bengah 
language The latter suggestion is made that by it the development of the language 
for scientific purposes may be helped .. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Under the rules m force the student, after passmg the matriculation examination, 
finds it extremely diflacult to secure admission for higher education mto several special 
branches of tra inin g, such as medicme, engineenng, etc The subjects of study and 
the number of colleges are both hmited An improvement m the situation is an im- 
perative necessity The subjects of traimng should be mcreased on the hnes mention- 
ed herebefore and the number of colleges diould also be multiphed Meanwhile, the 
rules of admission should he relaxed enablmg all who desire to have higher training 
in different branches to have facihties for such training 


Betbune College, Calcutta 

The present matriculation test is not quite satisfactory For matnculation, English, 
Sen, P N mathematios, history (Enghsh and Indian), geography, a classi- 

c language, and vernacular compoation should be obbgatory 

' subjects and the tests for Enghsh and mathematics should bo 

stiffer than at present 

Students entermg college are much less mature than they should 
be and are, m consequence, unable to profit by college life as 
they should A college career comes but once m a life and the 
student should bo mature enough to take full advantage 

No student is, I consider, mature enough for college work (ns it should be) under 
eighteen or nineteen, and I should raise the entrance age to this figure The pleas agamst 
this usually are — 

(a) Whv should not a clever student enter earlier 5 Tlie ‘ clever ’ often 

a forced product, a hot bouse plant with a physique that i \ on. 


Sen, P 0 
Chowdhury, B JE 
Chntterjee, K B 
Boy. D N 

No , not at all 
Janan, Uisa A X 
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QUESTION 8 


Bethtme College, Calcutta — contd — ^Bhaduri, JroTiBHUS6A:tT, Dey, B B , and Dutta, 
BlDOTBHtrS^N — ^BhANDAEKAE, Szr R. 6 — BsATTAaHAS,YA, JOGENEEANATH. 


If not, then he (or she) will do even better at eighteen with his (or her) 
cleverness than at an earher age and he (or she) can use any intervening 
period m preparing himself (or herself) further 
(/) How can a man become an M A in tune to enter Government service before or at 
twenty -five years of age if you raise the matriculation age ? I mamtam 
that thiff consideration has no place m deahng with univerpity matters 
and that the University should be freed from bemg a preparation ground 
for Government service or, at any rate, this age limit be removed It serves 
no good purpose, but rather the reversa 

Besides raismg the age of the matriculant the standard of the papers should be raised , 
the type of paper altered (to discountenance crammmg) and certam subjects not at pre- 
sent mcluded as compulsory i e , geography and Indian history, should be made so 
Moreover, a greater variety of optionals should be mtroduced if the matnculation is to be 
the entrance to a wider selection of degrees Hygiene, physiology, and first aid might 
oertamly be mcluded and mdeed (as m Bombay) be made compulsory 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhubhusan. 

Umversity education will fail to atta n its purpose if it is not backed up by a good 
system of seoondaiy education No expenses should be spared for the improvement of 
the high schools, which should be a ame qua non of university reform “ What is put 
into the schools of a country comes out in the manhood of the nation afterwards " 
Better staff should be reermted, espeo ally for teachmg the lower classes of the schools. 
There ought to be a progressive scale of pay for all teachers and the mmimum pay should 
be such as to ensure a respectable mode of hving If more money be not available the 
tendency of the mspeotmg departments to spend more money on bnildmgs than on the 
staff may bo discouraged and the expenses mcidontal to mspeotion itself may bo cut 
down so that the money thus saved may bo used for tho improvement of the pay and 
prospects of tho teachers. 


Bhandaekar, Sir B. Gr. 

The University of Bombay has recently adopted a scheme as to the conditions 
of admission to it which is meant to bo a compromise between tho views held by 
Government and the University Our conditions of admission have been varying, 
since I was head master of high schools (1864-68), in a wrong direction The old 
requirements ensured a better knowledge of EUghsli than the present ones 


Bhattaoharya, Jogenuranath 

Tho present condition of admission into tho University is anythmg but satisfactory. 
The largo percentage of passes at tho matriculation, coupled n ith tho limited number 
of scats in colleges, has made tho situation more acute In many colleges, cspcciallj in 
those under Government, tho admissions are regulated by certain principles, tho foremost 
of nliich 18 tho preference for pupils who had passed in the first division, but this, too, is 
of no avail owing to tho largo number of first grade passed students Tho rest croud 
in to colleges under private management It is doubt fulu bother, in tho latter institutions, 
there IS an adequate suiipli of teachers commcnsiirato in qualitj and quantity uifh their 
o\ er increasing numbers Tho result is that efficiencj is impaired This is a senous state 
of things ubioh calls for immediate reniedj To meet tho situation tie follouingtwo 
things are jKiFsible • — 

(a) To ret up the requisite numberof colleges for the accommodation of all the 
passed candidates u Inch, I think, uould not bo possible nnder the present 
conditions. 
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Bhattaohabya, Joghndranath — conti — ^Bhattaoharya, Krishnaohandra — ^Bhatta. 
OHARYA, Nibaranohandba — ^Bhattaoharyya, Baikuntha Nath — ^Bhattaoharyya, 
Hartdas 


(&) To raiso tlio status of the zilla schools, to which intermediate classes may be 
attached, where the pupils will bo taught by lecturers, who will be imder 
the control of the head master 

This will remove the congestion to a groat extent as there are sufiSoient num- 
bers of offioicnt schools which can take up the management with advantage 


BhATTAOHARYA, KiRISHINAaHAlfDRA. 

No, for matriculation, Enghsh, mathematios, history (English and Indian), 
geography, a classical language, and a vernacular should bo mode compulsory subjects, 
The standard m Enghsh and mathematios should be higher than at present If, fu^er, 
the vernacular is rooogmsed as the medium of mstruotion and exammation (as suggested 
in my answer to question 11), the standard may be raised all round 

A different curriculum and standard for those who do not want to enter the Umversity 
may bo desirable if arrangements could bo made for higher techmoal and commercial 
education and if a definite career m life could be opened up for such students. It is a 
matter that does not depend upon the University alone and so, for the present, the 
question of such a bifurcation of studies does not anse 


Bhattaoharya, Nibabanohandra 

At present, the conditions of admission into the Umversity are not satisfactory I 
suggest that after the matnoulation the colleges should make a preliminary selection 
and should tlion exanune the selected candidates in the following manner — 

(a) All candidates should attend a lecture dehvored by a professor and wnte lecture 
notes The lecture notes should bo oxammed , candidates who fail to wnte 
satisfactory notes should be rejected, os they aio not likely to profit by a 
course of leoturos 

{h) Candidates for soience classes should be asked to make a drawing of some simple 
apparatus Those that fail in this should be rejected, os laokmg power of 
observation 


Bhattaoharyya, Baikuntha Nath 

No , the standard of the matnoulation exammation should be raised. 

(o) There sliould be a fixed course m Enghsh for the matnoulation exammation. It 
should bo taught m secondary schools from the lowest class m conversa- 
tional method The matriculation test in English should be both oral and 
written The oral portion of the exammation may be left with the depart- 
mental mspeotmg agency 

{h) History (mcludmg the history of England), geography, and elementary science 
should be included m the compulsory course of the matriculation examina- 
tion, classics and mechamos bemg optional 


Bhattaoharyya, Haredab 

The present conditions of admission to the University arc unsatisfactorj 
points of viow 

(a) The University has no moral light to impose an age rc'tnrfiow ip 
lates It should be rcinoicd al once The sixtccn-\ car 
men of Bengal students at an age when the greatest 
made in other countries. 
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QUESTION 8 


Bhattaohabyya, Haeudas — could — Bhattaohabyya, Mahamahopadhyayn Kali- 
PEASANKA — ^Bhowal, Govikda Chandea — ^Biss, E E 


(h) Tlie number of candidates seelung admission is unduly largo The remedy 
lies not m makmg exammation strict, but m multiplymg colleges and Universi- 
ties and m makmg teolimcal education popular The number is likel}’- to 
increase as education becomes more general and schools and colleges multiply 
'«nd better teachers are available 

,c) Students ore removed from wholesomo home atmosphere and healthy country 
life To rehevo aoademio congestion in the cities and toivns faciltitcs should 
be given for study up to the intermediate course nearei home m healthy distiiots 
[d) The matriculation course should be lemode/Zed so as to provide an all-romid general 
trammg, and optional subjects should bo as few as possible up to the inter- 
mediate standard SpcctaUsation should not begin before the B A and B Sc 
stages 

(c) The standard of exammation is low m one oi two subjects. There is, however, no 
vahdity m the criticism that it is ridiculously low aU round, and there is ab- 
solutely no justifieation for “ viewmg with alaira the rapid moroaso m the 
percentage of posses at the matriculation exammation ” for the schools are 
now much better- staffed than before 

(f) The present system, acoordmg to which some colleges absorb the best students 

of the year, is radically unsound The Umversity should receive apphoations 
from aU mtendmg candidates foi admission mto the Umversity and allot them 
to the various colleges, at least to those of Calcutta In allottmg students 
the followmg thmgs shoidd bo considered — 

(i) The school from which the apphoant matrioulatod 

(u) The desire of the apphoant to jom a particular mstitution. 

(in) The division m which ho has passed, and the stipend he has obtained, 
(i4') The college in which his relatives received their education. 

(v) Tlie probable residence of the apphoant. 

(vi) The capacity of the college to accommodate and teach properly 

(vii) Rehgion of the apphoant 

(g) A fixed percentage of poor students should be taught free in every college 


Bhattaohaeyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kauipbasanna. 
The present conditions scorn to bo satisfactory 

BnowAL, Govinda Chandba, 

Vos , theprcDent conditions are satisfactory 


Biss, E E 

Tlic nialn condition of admi'^sion to the Umvorsitj, of Calcutta s the passing of llio 
nintncuhtion examination Tlie reform of this examination has recently been under 
the consideration of the faculties of arts and science and the projiosals put foniard 
njipcar to mo to bo a great advance on the present requirements Candidates arc 
ordinanh admitted to the matriculation examination nhen they como from schools 
recopius«l hx the Uni\crMl\ for the jnirjx>‘-c The Unucrsit} has no machinery of its 
own for insjicctinp and estimating the work of the schools Tlio work is usuallv done 
li\ the ofliccra of the Education Dejiartmcnt 'Jlio reports of these officers are considered 
1>\ the BXTidicatcnnd thex in^iiallx ligiireon the agenda list of this ox'crworkcd bodj among 
enormous numbers of cthir items of business However willing and however comiiotint 
the hxr'ltc- max belt is imiKtsJiblc that theie caFcs can, in the nrcum-stanccs, rcccixo 
the full att* Item thex tnc-it I am Mirjiri ed tint the Univcrsitx has not of itficlf Bojia 
ratfxl tl.i-i X r>rk and lianded it on r to n epiaial committee of the renato pCTmancntl> 
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Biss, E E — contd — ^Biswas, Ciunn Chaiidba. 


appointed for tho purpose The advonfc of a nmr university, such as that of Dacca, 
points to the desirability of the formation of Bomonoiv agency, speh as a joint board, m 
vluch the universities and State departments concerned could deal \nth the whole 
question of sciiool recognition and ovaininatioii 

I do not behove it u ould be possible or just suddenly to raise the standard required 
in the test for admission to the University for all schools, but it might be possible to in- 
stitute a school ovaminalion of a considerably lugber standard tban that at present 
required for matriculation, to stall and equip a few schools in such a way that they would 
ho able to fulfil the requirements of a lughcr land of education, and to give some compen- 
sating advantage, such as the shortenmg of the degree course, to boys entering the Univer- 
sity by its means 

If the control of tlio matriculation examination were given up by the University its 
income would ho reduced by the vast sums of money m losmg the fees It would be pos- 
sible to remedy tbis by arranging for Government to pay to the Umversity as an extra 
^ant the moneys renhsed from Iho cvammation fees after deducting the cost of the ex- 
amination The Umversity could then levy a small feo for matnculation, apart from any 
question of cxammation 


Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

I cannot say that I am satisfied inth the existing conditions of admission to the Calcutta 
Umversity' There ore two principles which I consider should be kept m view in regulat- 
mg admission to the Umversity, viz , that the time and opportumties of the Umveraity 
should not be wasted m conferring such elementaiy mstniotion as can be obtamed 
elsewhere , and that the higher instruction of the Umversity should be made accessible to 
cvery'ono w ho can take advantage of it, although ho may not have been able to go through 
any very extended course of education To secure these objects, it is obvious that 
it would bo necessary to make the matnculation a sufiBcient, but not the sole, test of 
admission to the Umversity 

Some of the most important changes which are necessary are as follows — 

(a) A modification of the existing courses of studies Without going mto detail® 

I should say that the aim should be to give what may be described as a libera^ 
though not a full, education — such aru education, in fact, as wtH secure an 
even development of ah the man’s faculties, and will, at the same time, open the 
way for the indefimte strengthomng of any special capabihties with which he 
may be gifted I would not give the student too much freedom in the choice 
of his subjects at this stage, and I would make the study of certam subjects 
compulsory, such as history, both of India and England , geography , ele- 
mentary hygiene , elementary arithmetic and geometry , and the rudunents 
of physical science (if practicable) As for English I would partiaUy restore 
the old system of presenbed text-books, and would make conv^ation m 
English a part of the course m the subject Vernacular (both hterature 
and composition) should also be compulsory 

(b) A general raising of the standard, not merely of exammation, but also of teaching, 

in all subjects, especially m English It is essential that students must come 
sufficiently w^ prepar^ to be able to profit by the instruction which the 
Umversity will give 

(c) Abohtion of a rigid age limit, as is now m force This only serves to arrest by 

a sudden jerk the mental dvelopment of many mtelligent boys The ago* 
limit may be retamed, as a general rule, for average candidates, but head 
masters, if satisfied on expert medical opmion os to the physical capacity of the 
student, should be allowed to relax the rule lu exceptional cases 

(d) Institution of special tests to be held by colleges for such students as would seek 
admission without passmg the matriculation In every such case the candi- 
date will have to satisfy the Umversity that there were good and sufficient 
reasons for not appearing at the matnculation. 
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Biswas, Chaetj Chaitdba — co 7 i ( d . — ^Biswas, Saeatlal — Bobooah, JuAiTADABHiRAur — 

Bose, B C 


(c) Eelaxation of existing restrictions to the admission of students of other uni- 
versities as such The danger of lowering the standards of the Umversity 
by an mdiscrimmate admission of such students will, of course, have to be 
guarded against 


Biswas, Saeatlai, 

The matnculation exammation, the passmg of whicli is at picsent the condition of 
admission to the Umversity, is satisfactoiy, and it should not bo replaced by any other 
system m which such admission is not imder the control of the Umversity 


BoROOAH, jNANADABHn^AM 

The matriculation exammation should be made a httle stiffer than what it is at 
present There should not be a mimmum age — clever boys should be given a chance of 
fimshmg their education as soon as possible An Indian does not hve as long as an Enghsh- 
man He ought, therefore, to be given a chance of startmg his career of usefulness 
earher than an Englishman 

The Umversity should also reserve the right of admittmg any one it likes of equal 
mont without his going through the test of the matnculation 

Some students may fail, say m mathematics, but they may be exceptionally good in 
other subjects Such students should bo allowed to prosecute their studies and got a 
degree in one of the subjects m which they are proficient It does not follow that a 
student is useless simply because he has failed to pass m one subject only. This concession 
should, of course, be reserved for exceptional oases 

Book-keepmg, typewntmg, and shorthand may usefully be mcluded m the curn- 
oulum of the Umversity < 

The mtermediatc exammation may be done away with A student, if ho has attended 
a college for three years, should be ohgible for sittmg for the degree examination. A 
student should be m a position to appear and get a degree m the subject m which ho is 
proficient 


Bose, B C 

In some respects the present conditions of admission appear to bo rather arbitrary 
or unreasonable , c p , in respect of the physical development and the mtollectual 
attainments of the student concerned 

(a) The mmimum age for the matriculation exammation has been fixed at sixteen 
though, evidently, it is unnccessanly high for some while there must bo some 
whoso health is not adequately safeguarded by it A more effective and rational 
method of ensunng the students’ physical stamina would bo, I thmk, to relax 
the age-limit and, at the same tune, stronghj urge cicry hoy (b} means like those 
euggcstcrl in mj answer to question 18) to taJ c regular ho Jtly exercise hclons 
licing sent up for the matnculation examination Tliat would not onlj' rcmo\o 
on imduo hardship from the more robust and gifted, but also gi\o a healthy 
stimulus to jiliN ‘:icnl culture, so often uttcrU neglected bj the modem Indian 
student 

(t) As for the mental equipment of a matriculate, it seems to be less sntisfactorj 
under the “Xiw K' gulations ” of the Uiuvcr^ita (m force since circ 1909) than 
fonnerlj Tor in-tancc, gtographj is now onh an “ optional subject”, with 
tin re'sult that a bo_\ nia\ enter ujwn an adeanced Htud\ of Eurojican historj 
<m joining a coll ge, without knowing tin nlatne, positions of Uonmark and 
England, or t\en of Europe and India A grounding in the rudiments of all the 
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Bose, B. C — coii/d — ^Bose, Em CuuNniAE, Bahadur — ^Bose, G 0 — ^Bosb, Habakanta — 

Bose, Sit J. C — ^Bosb, J, M. ' 


subjects of general culture, so necessary forjiborahsmg the mind, is to be strong- 
ly insisted upon for every one ontormg tlio University , and none of the subjects 
that v ere compulsoiy under the “ Old Eegulations ” appears fit for neglect or 
rejection , on the other hand, a few more might be advantageously added to 
the hst, e.y , tho prmoiples of hygiene and sanitation (private and public), or the 
infaUibihty and beneficence of tho eternal laws that sustam the tmiverse, and 
so on (vide my answer to question 13). Of course, the books selected must be 
at once simple, accurate, and mterestmg , and every encouragement should bo 
given to tho compilation of such text-books m subjects that are yet devoid of 
them. 


Bose, Rai Chitnilai,, Bahadur. 

I would stick to the present matriculation examination as the qualification for 
admission into the University Only I would add a few other important subjects, 
such OB general geography, Enghsh history, and elementary science to the matriculation 
course ns compulsoiy subjects, and these should be taught through the medium of 
the vernaculars. 


Bose, G. C. 

The present conditions of admission to the Umversity of Calcutta are not 
satisfactory The equipment with which the matnoulates enter the Umversity does 
not enable them to profit by the Umversity teachmg Their eqmpment m Enghsh 
IS especially weak 

To make the conditions of admission satisfactory the cumculum of studies and 
the method of teaching in secondary schools should be improved Changes on the 
lines mdioated m my answer to question 11 are likely to bnng about the desired object 


Bose, Habakanta 

Not qmte satisfied , the mtellootual eqmpment of students seeking admission 
into tho Umversity are, m the majority of cases, qmte madequate I should, therefore 
request the authorities to roviBO at once the matnculation curnculum m the hght of their 
post exponenco I have already submitted a note on the subject to the committee re 
cently appomted by the Umversity to draw up revised courses of studios for students 
proparmg for tho several Umversity exammations Some of the suggestions made by 
me m this connection will bo found m my answer to question 13 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

Perhaps improvement is possible by introducing a wider variety of more mterest- 
lug subjects for matriculation, such as aie included m the Cambridge local examina- 
tion But this must be undertaken by the Umversity itself, without making it m any 
way departmental The record of good class work done by students, m the case of 
illness dimng exanunation time, should entitle a candidate to favourable consideration 


Bose, J M 

Under the existmg system any one passmg the matriculation is entitled to bo 
n dm i f, ted to a coUego But, as I have stated before, the syllabus is too elementary for a 
sixteon-yeai’ old boy, and the standard of exanunation too low, so that any one passing 
this exanunation m tho second and third divisions cannot, m any way, be regarded as fit 
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Bose, J. M. — co}ild — ^Bose, KinjDi Ram — Bose, Miss aiKiNALnsi — ^Bbown, Rev A. E 


to proceed to the study of the University cnrricnlum But, stdl it is desirable to retain it 
for the same reason that an ordinary or pass degree is retained in the British universities 
In short, it is only to he used as a sehool-leaving certificate or as a label to show that a 
hoy who has passed it is sufficiently educated for certain mmor professions But it 
should not be regarded as a test of fitness to proceed to the Universitj’- studies If the 
present standard be retained, then the age-bniit should be fifteen After passing this 
examination the boy should undergo a special course of framing for another year m v hich 
elementary science and practical traimng m the use of the Enghsh language should find 
a prominent place 

Under the present sj stem no one is permitted to appear at the matriculation examma- 
tion unless he is at least sixteen years old, and m the matriculation class of every 
school will be found a large number of boys u ho has to wait for two, or even three, years in 
order to attam this age There is absolutely no reason why boys should be per- 
mitted to waste m this manner two of the most valuable years of them hfe. 


Bose, Khudi Eam 

Some veiy material changes seem to bo called for in the present conditions of 
admission to the University, and these may be detailed in the following way " 

(a) The teaching of English at the matnculation stage appears to stand m need of 

considerable improvement — 

(i) by the appointment in all high class Enghsh schools of at least three 

teachers of marked proficiency in Enghsh literature and language , 
and 

(ii) by the prescription of conipulsoTtj studij of smtable text-books 

(original or compiled) abouudmg with reflective, didacho, or 
preceptii e and biographical pieces illustrative of Rrty ideals 
of hfe and conduct and conducive to the harmonious development 
of the many-sided nature of man 

(b) The study of geography of the four quarters of the globe and histon (of 

England and India) should be made compulsory Omission of these subjects 
of study from the matnculation curriculum, under what are known as nen 
regulation-, of the Umversity, has made our caUow matriculates a laughing- 
stock of all cultured people 

(c) The subject of hygiene, too, in its most elementary aspects, may form quite 

an acceptable adjunct to the matnculation cumculum The well-marked 
unhealthincss of Bengal distncts and villages seems to lend an additional 
support to this small innovation in that course of study 


Bose, Miss Mkinalini. 

I think students should bo required to pass an exnmmation such ns tlio matricu- 
lation before they arc admitted to the University of Calcutta, ns is done at present 
But its standard should be raised, and made the same as those in other Indian nmversities, 
c(7 the Punjab and Allahabad Umvcrsitics Some elementary science (physics and 
chcmistn)mavho introduced into it, and nil students may bo examined m English, 
mathematics, second language, history (mcludmg both English and Indian 
ccocrapha , and science I would recommend only one course of mathematics, winch all 
students should be required to study Tlie course or standard prescribed for tbo 
Allahabad E'mvcrsity would do very well 


Bpown, Rc\ a E 

If Eneh'-h bo retained as the medium of instruction then n liiglicr standard of English 
eliould bo rcquire<l of matriculant’ 
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CHAKBAV.tRTi, Bbajalal — Chakeavabti, Cuinta Haean — Chakeavaeti, Vaeariali — 
Chanda, Tho Hon’blo Mr Kamini Khmae 


Chakeavaeti, Beajalal 

In tho existing state of the work the condition of admission to the Umversity 
IS not satisfactory Bifurcation of studies before matriculation is objectionable 
Considering the stiffness of the intermediate standard the present standard of matncu- 
lation IS rather low and the transition from one stage to the other is felt as somewhat 
abrupt If Enghsh is to be retained as the medium of mstruction m the college the 
mode of teaching Enghsh m the schools will have to be improved and text-books will 
have to be fixed, mstead of recommending a number of them 


Chakeavaeti, Chinta Haean 

Tlie present conditions of admission to the Umversity are not satisfactory — 

(a) The existing restnction with regard to the age for admission to the matnonlation 

exanunation is not desirahle 

(b) The Amencan “ acoreditmg system ” of direct adrmssion to the colleges may 

bo tried as an experimental measure to rmmmise the existmg stress on the 
matnouhition exammation 


Chakeavaeti, Vanamali 

The matriculation exammation should contmue to be the test for admission into 
the colleges The course prescribed should, however, be moreased by addmg compulsory 
courses m the history of India, histoiy of England, hygiene, elementary science, and 
one compulsory text-book of Enghsh of an untechmoal nature (contammg wntings not 
more than fifty years old) 

Care should be taken to see that this raismg of the standard does not result m a 
diminution of the number of students reoeivmg secondary education The schools must 
be better staffed so that more efficient teachmg might compensate for the raismg of 
the standard 

The number of colleges m Bengal is msufficient at present borne students are 
refused admission every year The best remedy would be to add the first and the second 
year classes to all big schools This would have the additional effect of improving the 
schools The openmg of I A classes would mean the presence of about six second-class 
M A ’s (if first-class be not available) m every school, namely, the professors of Enghsh, 
history, Sanskrit, Persian-Arabic, logic, mathematics All big high Enghsh schools 
already possess on their staff on an average two second class M A ’s So four new M A.’s 
would have to be taken m, costmg Es 1,000 per month (the average monthly salary of 
6ach professor bemg counted at Es 260) Two hundred and fifty students paymg Es 6 
each as tmtion fee would give us Es 1,260 per month So the expenses would not bo 
prohibitive As none of these teachers would have full work m the I A classes they 
should be required to do some work m the school classes, thus raismg the teachmg in 
the school to a decent level, which is far from bemg the case at present 

In important schools I Sc classes might bo added 

It IS not meant that B A ’s and third-class M A.’s should not be allowed to teach 
college classes under any circumstances Bengal has such excellent B A ’s ns Babu Eama 
prasad Chanda of Eajshahi, and such as he might surely teach the college classes 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Xatmtn i Kdjiae 

j* 

I am not sure if I have nghtly understood the question Assuming that it refers 
to the present standard of matriculation I would say that the student should be better 
grounded before admission to the Umveisity 
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Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr A C — Chattebjee, Eai Lalumohak, Bahadur — 

Chattebjee, P K. 


Chattebjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

No , the standard should he considerably raised, especially mth regard to the know- 
ledge of Enghsh as a language. 


Chattebjee, Eai Lalitmohah, Bahadur. 

c 

The present conditions of admission mto the Umversity of Calcutta are • — 

(а) That students who are nominally or badly tramed m secondary schools are sent 

up to an external examination conducted by the Umversity, 

(б) That when they come up to the first year class it is found that their knowledge 

of Enghsh IS poor, they have not been tramed to think m a clear and orderly 
manner, and only know how to “ cram,” and get httle benefit from the lectures 
m the class 

(c) That as most of the colleges have to depend chiefly upon the fees of students the 

present tendency is to lower the standard of the matnoulation exammation 
so that more students may be attracted and more may pass 

(d) That the syllabus for the matnculation allows too much option m the choice 

of subjects and students who come up to college lack information in many 
thmgs mdispensable to an mteUigent foUowmg of the college courses 

These conditions are not satisfactory 

The great remedy, of course, hes m gettmg better teachers for the schools and improv* 
mg the methods of teachmg there 

So far as the Umversity is concerned the followmg may be suggested — 

(i) That the standard of the matnculation exammation should be raised More 
compulsory subjects should be presenbed (mcludmg general geography, history 
of England and elementary general science) , no optional questions should 
be set , the minim um pass marks should be raised , m examimng papers 
a less ngid method should bo followed and importance should chiefly bo 
attached to clearness of thought and expression 
(u) That a school final exammation should bo established to carry off the surplus 
nho fail to pass the matnculation 

(m) That colleges should bo placed above the need of absolutely depondmg upon fcce 
by Government aid or pubho benefactions. 


Chattebjee, P. K. - 

While admitting that, at present, the system of admission to the University on 
passing the matnculation examination is the only practicable alternative, I do not 
think that it can be regarded as tbo best system A boy might have done good class 
work nil along but lU-health or other accidental circumstances at the timo of the 
examination might prevent him from passing this test This would mean an unfor- 
tunate loss of time and, in some cases, the boy might be compelled to give up further 
studies Many promising boys going up for university education aro really very 
poor and may not bo in a position to continue their education if once interrupted 

Considering tbo la’-ge numb'^r of secondary schools, with their different standards of 
htoiU, it would bo rafh'’r difTcuIt, though not nItogcUior impossible, to introduce, at 
ru'-c', sy-t^m of school cortifscatos as a condition of admission to the University 
As a jjmhminnry otep, bon ever, a system of thorough inspection of the work done in 
• PC 1 1 K-y ‘^pi'iDoU inicht be adopted v itb o view to attaining a fairly unifoTn standard 
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CnATTEEJEE, — Chatteejee, Rai Bahadur Saeat Chaxdba — Cba.ttebjee, 

Satis CnAifPBA — C hatteejee, Svyrn Kmus — Chattebjt, Moheji Mohah. 


Chattebjee, Eamananda 

No , all schools recognised by the University may find it desirable to keep an accurate 
and complete record of the progress made and vork done in class by matnculation 
candidates Should any candidate fad in a tmiversity exammation, but be found to 
have done satisfactory vork m class from the school record, his name should appear 
m the pass hst A school not keeping such a record vould lose the advantage referred 
to here , that should be the only penalty for not keepmg such records 

I am m favour of vhat has been called examination by compartments If any student 
fads in any subject or m the aggregate m the matnculation, but secures, say, 60 per cent 
of the maximum marks m any subject, he should not be required to undergo an examin- 
ation m this latter subject agam Incidentally, I may say that I make this suggestion 
with regard to higher examinations also 

I am opposed to any system of school final examination conducted and controlled 
hy the Education Department If it be considered necessary to teach any subjects which 
arc not at present taught they may be added to the matnculation course 


Chatteejee, Eai Bahadur Saeat Chandra 

The standard as regards the teachmg of languages and m the general knowledge of 
history and mathematical prmciples and elementary physical science is low 

I would suggest better arrangements for the teachmg of languages and the subjects 
noted above 


Chatteejee, Satis Chandra. 

The present conditions of admission to this Umversity are, on the whole, satis- 
factory, but it seems desuable to improve them by the mclusion of geography and history 
m the list of compulsory subjects for the matriculation exammation 


Chatteejee, Suniti Kumar 

The Umversity should insist, as now, upon a matriculation exammation, but the scope 
of that exammation should be widened I would recommend the following changes • — 

(а) He vernacular to be the medium of mstruction and exammation m aU subjects, 

except English, which should be made a compulsory second language, with a 
higher standard than the one obtaining at present 

(б) Texts should be prescribed by the Umver'uty m Enghsh, as weU as m the verna- 

cular 

(c) He study of Indian history, English history, geography, and elementary science 
should be made compulsory 

He present conditions seem to be unfavourable for a school final exammation m place 
of the matricnlation examination conducted by the University 


Chatterji, Mohtni Mohan. 

He present conditions of admission to the Calcutta Umversity do not appear at 
aU to be satisfactory A pubhc exammation somewhat similar to the present matncnla- 
tion, but not qualifying for admission to the Umversity, should be held for boys not below 
fourteen years of age. His exammation should be left to the Director of Public In- 
struction. Successful candidates at this exammation will alone be admitted after a two 
years’ course of preparation to the true matnculation higher in s'andard than the 
present, the advance bemg especially directed to the knowledge of " 
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Chatjchitei, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Astjtosh — Chatohubi, BHtTBAN Mohan — 
CHAHDHtTEi, Hem Chandba Eat — Chaudhtoi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishoei Mohan 
— Chaothhet, The Hon’ble Babn Bbojendka Eashobe Eot. 


Chauuhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Str Astjtosh 

No, I would abobeh the present matriculation and make the I A. or I Be the 
standard for admission 

Secondary schools should give a framing complete in itself, winding up Bith an 
esammation which may- be called the school final There should then be a two- 
year course — in continuation classes — bifurcated for arts and sciences something in 
the nature of the I A and I So The school final should be under the control and 
supervision of the Umversity. Primary, secondary, and imiYeiBity education should 
be different stages of a progressive educational system — the Umversity bemg the head 
of the system « 

The Umversity should have a three-year course only for the BA or B Sc — ^B L 
or M B degrees. - 

Masters’ demees may be provided for after another year 

Doctorate degrees should he granted for origmal work or for advanced studies 
to be judged bv theses written by candidates Such theses should be required to 
be written in the Bengali language to help the development of the language for 
scientific purposes 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan 

Students become ehgibla for admission to colleges for umversity education 
after passmg the matn dilation evammation, but all matnculates have not -the 
mental eqmpment necessary for collegiate education All such students should choose 
some other Imes of traimng to avoid failures and disappointments It is, therefore, 
necessary that, before admittmg boys, the college authorities should make a judicious 
selection either by an admission test or from the University examination marks 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Eat. 

t 

The matriculation cxnmmation is to be retained The study of Indian history, 
of geography, and of elementary ecienco, including mathematics should be made com- 
pulsory Bengali should bo the medium of instruction and examination, but the study 
of English ns a second language should bo made compulsory. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

The prc'jcnt conditions of ndmuision to tlio University of Calcutta should continue 
I would, hoM ever, insist upon a bettor prclunmnrv training of a higher standard Tlio 
subjects of stud V should also be more comprehoa«ivo so ns to enable students to 
follow the unncr-it} conr=e and lectures efficiently There should be no optional 
courses in the preliminari traimng “o that the 'groirndn ork ~mn\ not bo onesided 


Cn^rnirrn^, Tlie Hon’blc Babu Bbojfvdri Ktsiiorf Eo^ 

The laatncnlation csanumtion to-t is ordinariH sufBciont Haiing rigard to 
the sjiread of education in Ih ngal students rf private institutions not recognised by 
(I " I rive’^ita, or ro* co’'fo>-niit,g to (he rigid rules nf the Govoniment inspretors’ or 
the di-<v:*e-s’ ofac, fbouM aUo be ndmit^e/J to the mafricnlation fxarnination Tins 
we'll I'e’p t^’c grawth of pnvate n stjtutions under p’-nnte elanta, and vnuld also 
bt-’p the o' cipenracnts in difTircnt modes of {'aching in the school cln'^s's 
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Chatohtjby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Elhan Bahadur — Choudhuby, 
Eai Yatindba Nath — Cocks, S W — Ceohah, Eer Bather F. 


Chaudhdet, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Kban BabadtiTj 

No, recognition is improperly given to schools, and not always with impartiahty 
It 18 essential that recogmtion should rest with a thoroughly trustworthy and impartial 
authority Exammations must be on a smaller scale which will be possible when 
the temtonal jurisdiction of the umversities is restricted Also the matriculation 
course should be so framed that those who pass it should be able to derive sohd benefit 
from a umversity course 


Ohoddhuiit, Bai Tatindea Hath 

No, I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the Umversity 
simply because the^resent conditions do not provide adequately for the mastering of 
the Enghsh language before students enter the UmverSity In the system which I 
propose the teachmgs m all subjects except the Enghsh language, and other examma- 
tion also, should be conducted m the vernacular, consequently, our students would 
have ample opportumty to study more thoroughly and satisfactorily the English 
language as a language m order that they may have smtable facihty for properly under- 
standmg college lectures which should still, for a few years at least, be contmued to 
be dehvered m Enghsh m many subjects, and m properly expressing their thoughts in 
that language also This can be managed admirably if only our Umversity directs its 
attention properly to this matter The system I propose here, if adopted, will save 
students from unnecessary strain upon them for mastenng a difficult foreign language, 
and will save the present trouble of our teachers and professors in making themselves 
easily understood by our students. 


Cooks, S W. 

This question has already received a practical answer m ray recommendation, 
which the Government of Burma has accepted, that, after March, 1918, schools m Burma 
shall cease to present pupils for the Calcutta matriculation exammation I support the 
view that the school-leaving certificate should be the test of fitness for admission to a 
umversity, and that the University should not bo allowed to prescnbo courses for the 
schools , further, that a purely external exammation, such as the matriculation examina- 
tion, is a misleadmg test , and has a detrimental clTect on the work of the schools Admis- 
sion to the Umversity should, moreover, depend upon somethmg more than the result 
of an examination. A satisfactory school record should be an essential qualification for 
entrance FmaUy, as suggested above m my answer to question 1, the minimum limit of 
age at admission should be raised 


Grohan, Eev. Father F. 

The present conditions of adnussion to the Umversity are indeed very unsatis- 
factory The foUowmg suggestions may be offered as a means of meeting the 
deficiencv — - 

(а) By revismg the matriculation curriculum, raising the fees to a uniform 

standard, and admitting to umversity studies only such students ns pass in 
the first or second division much improvement micht be effected 
In regard to the matnculation curriculum we suggest that it should include ns 
compulsorv subjects, historv and geography and certain port ons o*' mn'he. 
mntics, which nctuallv form part of the intermediate r n sohd 

geomctrv, quadratic equations, curds binomial theo'-cm, ri* o and j’-o- 
porlion 

(б) A good change might he a sub-dmsion of the matrct.’"‘'cu r-s-rr o-e 

section being considered fit for higher ctndics, the other receiving r’^wly 
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Dr lirinKN \tii 


Dv':, Dr Ki:n\n\ATii 

Tl,>’ prr i-ii! nninrulnlioti rxTiiiinnlKMi 11 fnr from c/T<)‘-fnc(or\ n*! n to*!! for profi- 
nr r\ !<i riii< r tlio 1 ni\irt(\ mul <o n^dX) ilio liciiolil'' of cilvirnlioii imparted to tlio 
dr i 1 ir>ni,’li till- mdlinm of ihi. Litpli-,)i Intipiiiipp Tlu' Knoulodge of JCnglisIi of 
0,1 )ii i'nr^iDxc u \(r\ ptrfmiiton, ]>rommrntitm (l(']>lornl>l\ Imd n** they nro tnuglit 
li\ Iiidi III l<i<l)rr tin in il\r iu'\<r pn\ partimlnr nllcntion to llic^o points nnd 

ff idmr ntiil r<M ii Ttioii '■»! tluiiM ncgln t< d Morcnxir llm sx'^tem of cxnimnntion nnd 
n, )Mir.!onmcnt of msrj ' in tin 1 ngli“Ii pspt r' nro siirli flint if is cn<ix for candidates to 
jr-iirr ps iinrl <■ in 1 npli,.)) wlirli n- 10 pi r renf in flic fir*-! pnjier (fransjalion nnd 
I ^ s*. and TJ j I ' ri lit in fin ■-i rond jispi r [gnminar and eompcT'ilioii (. 10 ) nnd passages 
fro'ii <c,n ( !'i) sml nn I'li IkioI ■ ( !'>)] l<\«n flic 10 percent in flio first paper is not 

rr> nj, il ore provid<,iI In ■Miin' 10 pi r cenf in flic ngc'regafe of two papers, or, in other 
non) hi riiip"' li\ ri sding hiu gr iiiimnr M i II nnd Kiion mg his f rsiiiilaf loii Thofollon- 
in,p far! ‘•iipphi''! fo me !i\ an < tnmfner of the "< eond pnjier in Dnghsh arc verj' significant 
and int'Ti *'ing 1 a) in,': flic iinrl.ii gninisl hj randidnfcs in grammar nnd in tho otlicr 
p irl of fin i> ‘js r 'eparafiK the nxir.agis x\(irK out to 10 out of ,d 0 in grammar nnd 
I'' r. 1 " of “o in tin n 1 of the jiaper 'I liii iiK alls that the grammar is so easy or sot in 
nielinivax that a l>ri\ ha oiiK t'l iiinhi roinjiarntn ( 1 \ fiw marks in tho part of tho pnpor 
xihiehi' tin Ti d f' t of hi ahihta 'I hi has a <li t nmi nl al r ffeet on tho teaching of English 
111 I rliiwi's ( ,r miiiiar is < cainiinsl a < gr.nniiinr nnd not as nn aid to English, ns tho tenehers 
I non that a ho\ r in hanlK fad if he I lions the grammar book It is then ondent that, 
at tin pn ' lit tiiin ainiididnti passed tin oxaimnntion cnsilx nathoiit nnj gunrnnteo 
that Ilf jni '■< fs till nqiliMle kllonlfdgf of the sllhjCils 

In tin 1 1 onin ■ lion tin folloiMiig facts and n ferentes yill ho of u«o to tho Commission, 
piMiig tin III nn idi 1 <if the sitmtinn 

\f ,1 mis ting of tin "<nil< In hi on IMmiarx 20 lh ihjfi. Dr Watson brought font ard 
a ri solution ffir ui i iH|iiir\ into tin enure nnd sigmlieanco of the rapid increnso in tho 
jif refill v’f of ps 's in tin in ilneiilalion t\aminnlinn m recent jenrs In moanng tho 
ff ohition Dr \\atsnn bronghf foniard C( rfain imiiorl.ml statislicnl figures, y Inch inll bo 
foiinil fin pigis TiVl— (I’arl 11 , ( alciittn UniaersiU jtlinutes, 1015 ) Dr Watson yns 
of (ijniiioii that the «tnn'lanl of the riinersitx exnminnlioiis has been rapidly falling 
m recfiit \i irr” In neoiiding the motion Afr iSUdmcrseii said that “most of the boys 
who ]i I'fsfsl the matmulatinn (xaininntion were iiiinble to take ndvnntngo of the teaching 
in tin intf riiifshatf ciassfs" \t tin discussion on this motion at n subsequent meetmg 
of till cf iintf hfhloii \ugiist 7 th. ini';, it was cxidimt that the mnjoritj’ of members was 
of opinion, that the standard of the inatnculntion examination has, undoubtedly, gone dowm 
in nsieiit xf ars At this inc( ting iSir Asutosh made a staloment to tho following effect — 
“lie hail for a long time desired to bring before tho senate a motion on similar 
lines to tliosi* under discussion but he had been forcsCiIled by Dr Watson 
His motion would ha\o been that a commiltco be appointed to report on tho 
prc" c lit condition of recognised schools nnd nflihntcd colleges, tho improvo- 
iinnl. fiiat had bi cii effected in them since 1903 , nnd w'liat further improve- 
nu lit s were rcqiiirctl to incrcnso their cfRcioncy , also to report generally 
on tin courses ])rcscribcd for tho oxanimation in tho faculties of rrta and 
science nnd on tho standards of those oxanniiations Ho W'ould bnng for- 
ward a motion of tins kind before tho faculties of arts and science ” 
Accordingly, tho consideration of Dr Watson’s motion was adjourned, with a view to 
the projioscd motion of Sir Asutosh being placed before the faculties It was felt, how- , 
over, that the inquiry proposed by Sir Asutosh was too wide and that more tangible 
results wall bo secured by the inquiry proposed by Dr Watson 

Sir Asutosh brought forward his motion for the appointment of a committee of sixteen 
before a joint meeting of the faculties of arts and science on August 21 st, 1916 — 

(ft) To report on the conditions of recognised schools and afBhated colleges, what 
improvements have been effected in them since 1906 , and what further improve- 
ments nro required to moroaso t.heir officioncy , 
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Bas, Dr Kedaeitath — contd 


(b) To report on the courses, standards, and methods of examination m the faculties 
of arts and cience and to suggest such improvements as may he necessary 
or desirable ^ 

Sir Asutosh, m moving the resolution, said that “ the new system adopted had 
not produced aU the results which it was hoped that it would produce Old 
evils have been removed but new ones have made their appearance The 
student was trained to translate from vernacular mto Enghsh and to write 
essays But this was not adequate preparation for the intermediate course m 
Enghsh It was useless to lay Ihe blame on the students Many of the 
teachers of Enghsh were lU-paid and were not competent to teach the language, 
their knowledge of grammar and idiom was defective, and then pronounoiation 
was often sadly at fault” 

Durmg the debate on the above motion on 28th August, 1916, it was apparent that 
the majonty of the members was of opinion that at present candidates who passed the 
matnculation examination wore not able to take full advantage of college education 
In tlus connection, Di Formoi’s observations, uluch wiU bo found on pages 102 and 103 
of the Calcutta Umvorsity Mmutcs (“Senate and Faculties”, 1916), are important, and 
should bo road in exlenao I would also refer to the remarks of Sir Gooroo Dass on page 
107, and Mr Masood’s remarks on page 108 Sir Asutosh’s motion was carried and the 
coiunuttco of sixteen, with Sir Asutosh as its chairman, was appomted on the 26th Sop- 
tombor, 1917 

In spite of the appointment of the committee of sixteen Dr Watson brought in his 
resolution for the mquiiy mto the causes of sigmficanco of the mcroased percentage of 
passes at the matriculation at the meotmg of the senate held on 4th December, 1916. 
That resolution was earned, 39 votmg for and 20 against This committee consisted of 
five members, moludingDr Brajondranath Seal as chairman 

For the information of the Commission I beg leave to state that the committee of 
sixteen, which u as appointed on 26th September, 1915, have submitted a prohminary 
report, recommending only certain modifications m the courses for the matnculation, 
intermediate, and B A and B So examinations, leavmg out the other matters mcluded 
in the terms of reference This report has been discussed at ten meetings of the ]omt 
faculties of arts and ‘^oionco boginmng on 14th July, 1917, and endmg on 16th Septem- 
ber, 1917 The changes proposed arc radical and adrmttcdly showed that the present 
‘ijstciii uas not satisfactorj-^ and required tliorough revision With regard to the Watson 
committee, which n ns appointed more than two years ago, I have been trymg since June 
last to got thorn to submit thoir report at an early date so that it might bo of use to the 
members of the Commission, but -without success The only information available to 
the senate was a statement made by the chairman. Dr Seal, at its meeting hold on 1st 
December, 1917, that tlio report uas being drafted and that the delay uas duo to the very 
comjilox and most interesting problems involved I dare say the long looked for draft 
report mil be available to the members of the Commission I -would suggest the following 
changes regarding the matriculation examination — 

(i) English should be taught in the higher classes of schools by European teachers 

(ii) Reading and lecitation should form an essential part of the teaching of Enghslu 
(ill) Driving, liiston,and geography should bo made compiilsoty 

I would mention here that under the (xisting regulations, the matnculation examina- 
tion i- Lonsuh re<l to bo an adequate test for commencing medical education I am 
dll idi dl\ of oynnion that students must jiass at least the intormediato examination 
to cntir the Mixlu il College 

The mcKlie.il profc"ion calls for a high order of reasoning, and for training in the 
ob'( r ation of f ict-, and in tin proper mar-'h.illing of facts, m onlcr to rcatli a corrift 
ri alt , and it .il-o iinoht' tin acquisition of a high order of spdl It is thtrcforc, 
imp riti' < tint ]ircfe"ioni! tf lehiim in mcslitine sliould deptnd upon a high standard 
of u'd ishieition The nuslicil student 11111-1 line a tinich oiiportuniti to ground 
bin ' ’t in fund IT!.' it il studu ' and to Imm how to tluiil , how toohtn(,liow to appl^. 
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lUs (u iT\. Hi — r)\* (It jT\,.Suni ^^n\^ \Tir. 


Da*- CiurT\, 1 Ii,m Chandra. 

I '>111 nn! iti fic-l uitli (lin Jilt (Ilf rondifioii of n'lmi''‘>ioii (o (lio University of 
(V('iutii Till! I woiilil • II}:, I >1 ih(' ((illdMiii}'’ < li(iii}'( s — 

{<j] lor l' lin,' T nn'UdiO h jirofu u ik _\ m rtif'lt >li (|U( Uions hUouM be Ret from 
]■'( I ribi-I l( \l boo) br lib > flio <> oil ^( n( nil i (iMipo'^ilioii, transliition, and 
},rsiiiin'ir 

(b) lli'-l'tn ^boIl^l b(’ nn<b roinpubon 

(r) (>■ o;Ti]>b\ ' beiild I" nia<l(> < oinpiibori 

(d) 111 ' pit ' lit n'l'btioinl ID iIIk iimtii s sliiiiild be inebub il in llu eoinpiilsory portion. 

(f) I’n'iiM'iirv ID iini'ciilir hliniild bo ti'-t"! iiol nienh lij Mtling qiustioHH on 
niDHio iti'ni, blit t( \t bivil --11(1111(1 be )ir( ->( nl)( (1 1111(1 (jiK'stioiis Hbould Iio flct . 
on tie t' \t 

(/) 1 '• Di( Dt 1)1 ]>b\iii I iiii'l (b)iiii'-tr\ eboiild be lUtriHlni c<l 

('?) Pii .nil 'lemlil b iiitreliDid 

(A) ‘'(ii'K (il tile 1 iibji 1 1' Dill be ( oiiipiibori , nii'l njiiie oiitionid, ns m tlio following 

b' ; — 

f'onpxh in / — I lU’li-'b. Ibii'^sb, n elm leil liiiigimge,^iimllienin(ics, liislory, nnd 
p'li, r ijilii fi'lnsiril mid jxditK si) 

*1 le niididst) (-Ii dl lm\ i the option of flliidMiig Litlic r nil nddifionnl classicnl 
I iiiein,’) nnd additioiisl bi'-for^ , or tin (biiiiiits of jibj«ics nnd ohcmistry 
niel dr > \ iii}' 

(i) In'tnKtuiD 111 nil tie i nibji ('f--, < \ei jd I'nigb-ib, must be imparted eitbor in 
Liiilbsb or 111 1 )' Dgnb mel n (.inididito "wbose nenmudiiT ih Bciignli juust bo 
iii-triK l(sl mid (■’tmiiimd in all fli("c Hiibji,ets, evccjil Uiiglmli, through the 
lie 'bum of Jb iig di 

(;) The m itre ulntioii age limit t-houM bo abolished 


Das GurrA, SuncNDRANATn. 

The prc'-ent hififein of Q'Jmithng tho matriculates to tho University is objoction- 
ublc on two inmn grounds — 

(a) 'J’luir I'lif.v kdgo wliieh they nccjnirc in tho matrieulntion stage is so very 
biniled that llu v can luirdlj avail themselves of tho benefits of high cduoation 
to tho fullest cxtonl 

(/)) Their 1 nov ledge of the subjects m wliieli they want to specialise in the college 
is so low that much of the time of the college has to bo spent in tutorial 
work which need not have been tho enso if they bad a bettor fund of know- 
ledge nt the time of ndniission Tins habit of requiring tutorial assistance, 
once begun, continues throughout the college course and students have 
generally no rclinnco upon tbomsclvcs 

It has often struck me while Inking my classes in tho B A and tho I A that 
there is practically no diflcrcnco botw'ccn a matriculate, an I A,, and a B A , except 
that tho subjects of memory nro diflcrcnt m each case Tho same mental inertia, the 
r>arno indolence of thought, nnd want of self conlidonco everywhere In some sifb- 
jfcls the books nro often left untouched, printed notes nnd lecture notes aro collected 
and learnt bj heart, for the sole object is to get n pass anyhow As a result of such 
nn atmosphere in the student world oven tho most ambitious professor is bound to fail 
in most cases to secure an clovntrd standard for his class It is said of ducks that 
they can dnnk the milk leaving the water aside, I do not know if this is a fact but 
I am sure our boys have tho peculiar gift of sifting from n class lecture only that 
much as is necessary for their examination Unless tho whole system is changed no 
short cuts can remedy this ovil, it is making our students dull, in spite of education 
and so-called training Tho system expects, our authorities require, and tho boys 
demand, that our essential duty consists in scounng as many passes for our students 
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as we can , so we also leam in the end to think the same of us , and thus debase our 
status as professors of highest traimng 

I, therefore, beg leave to suggest the following scheme for favour of the kind con- 
sideration of tbe Commission — 

The matnculntion age-hunt should be raised from sixteen to seventeen years 
From the fourth class, in addition to the subjects vhioh they now read, 
they should lead elements of such cultural subjects as physics, chemistry, 
pohtical economy, logic, physical geography, general hygiene, and physio- 
logy, and, m addition to these, there should be a paper on general know- 
ledge concemmg the great men of the country, machinery of govern- 
ment, and matters of local interest These should be taken in groups and, 
thus, taking them group by group these should be mtroduced giadually 
from the fourth class Each group, as soon as it is fimshed in a class, should 
be left there and should not furthei be continued in the higher classes 
Instruction in those subjects should be given m vernacular and books foi 
this purpose may be specially composed with the help of experts W’ho may be 
expected to deal w’lth the subjects of these branches of learning in a simple 
and attractive style I am quite suie that that amount of physics, clie- 
mistry, or logic w'hich is done m the mtermediate classes will be easily 
intelligible to boys of thirteen years of age if the instruction is conducted 
m vernacular in those subjects The manner m which time is spent in 
the schools is of the most idle sort, the same thing is repeated year after 
year, the same grammar begun from the nouns m eaoh class; the same 
factions from year to year, the most ummportant things often occupying 
the largest shaie of time With the necessity of teaching many subjects 
there will, naturally, bo a paucity of houis foi each of the subjects and tins 
it may be hoped, lead the teachers (who may also be specially trained 
for the purpose) to utilise the time at their disposal to the best of their 
power In oidei to make this scheme successful it will be necessary to 
have teachers specialised in particular subjects, and the hours of teaching 
should be much minimised The teacher who has to work for six periods 
cannot but idle away his time in the class No pressure can be of any use 
when carried beyond a certain limit Such idle hours -are the sources 'of 
all mischief in e\ery sense of the term 

Throughout the career of a student of the matriculation course special stress should 
be laid upon the study of English, especially wuth a view to making them learn to 
wnt-e correct English and to enable them to understand common English books easily 
and to tram them to talk in English ns well 

Bo\b passing the test of such a matriculation examination wall, naturally, possess 
the general knowledge which is required of every man desirous of bcuig a member 
of modern society, not to speak of those who want to bo umversitv men It will bo 
profitable if in addition to the subjects taught, a course of drawong and manual work 
of the t\pe of carpentri , mat-work, and wicker-work bo introduced ns a diversion and 
nKo for gning some ccopo to those who wish to proceed on technical lines thereafter. 
It will be useful to otlier students inasmuch ns it will tram thorn to bo a little 
Imrdj and practical and rouse their rcsthctic sense 

\fter the mntrieulntion examination is passed students should enter the secondarv 
stage whuli should he almost tho same ns tho present intermedinto standard Only 
I should 111 e that tbe present intermediate standard should be slighth raised For, 
in eonsidoration of tbe fact that tbe bovs bad been in the matriculation stage up to 
se\ente.''n \ears, and also of tbeir wider general Icnowledgo, the^ will cortamlv be 
abb' to manage a shchth raised course than the present It is when tbe-\ pass tins 
inf, rme.liato semndan examination that they sbnuld bo admitted into the residential 
uin\ersil\ en tbe one hand o’" the present B x\ course colleges outside tbe niumeipnl 
area of iimversitx towns ns Catcutta or Dacca Tins will raise tbe standard of 
toyebtng bo'll in tbe present mufosca] colleges and also in the university colleges 
Til"' re-idi'n' lal iinUi'rsitx B \ course should, however he extended to three years, 
e d 11 vide ' f,- shnuM ha\e *o {,■> ^-nlr-rffd h\ them for their eoiir^-r m neeordanr,'' 
f 1 th ' 1 it t- m which fhex had tried t a concent rate fheir nttenfinn in the socondarx 

Till-' d-i'd’’ s I'm nill jimbahl remox ' the eong,^>^fioa in raleiiffa, and will nFo 
t[ a' . j’ xi'^ , 1 ' -r l!ir j -k,'- •tiidrnt- \ ho XX ill not be Ml n position to afford to jiay 
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M nj M>i. — ])\Tr\, \ C— JJi.lInt JIoituN — J)i, .Satis 
< ii\' in ])i , Ni iin. IvtMvit 


ftfrr '•<'•» n( n rcndcn'iinl \)m\frn(\ Thm Kpnrntion o( (bo inlormcdmlo from 
i' r ii \ 1 ui-'nlf! }nvo (0 hf ntcd 1)^ n'<.ocin()Ug llicso clnsscR nq 

5.1 ’< t, ) i1 V ui'.’i (bi r iiiitriiLlion «( tbo niiilriculntion Bingo, for if tiio 
t ‘ 1 'i' - 1 I> I l>. .1 . Hii *. <1 ^ ith (lnM* i»(t,rmc(lin(<> bojB (be Blnudnrd of Htudy 
I ) I’l. ir'io'l uiU n! a Ip flijlifU rnit.’d dtid Ibo nfmosjdioro of (Iio ecboolR will nlbo 
I'f 1 lii u>\r 1 1 •> ) o 11 I m • , tbo bpbool (pnohoni will nlho ho iimnonscly profiled 

b.' *' '•!! inV) <. "itoii with n hil'or cln”i of imii for inloriiicdinfo lUBtruction. 


Datta, a. C. 

I Till 111 f TMuir of !!ip nl.'dilifiii of ib(' pn pntB\nlomof llip nnlriculnlion CNnminntioil. 
It j r'li il .iPi . Tid i( f nt , iindiK' proiiuiHiup lo the cMimiiiiitioii in tbo bcIiooI B^Btem 
if 1*1 K Till'll 'Jlip ndiiii' ioii lit (lip UnnrrMlj ought lo ho hv nicnna of tbo colleges, 
.TO 1 fi r *Jn‘ ji irj-' i.mlfr, r oiif. Iil lo hr the projur exniniiiiiig nullionly for llio purpose 
of 11 tUkii!i1i''1i .‘■•iiihm ! I ( Kin;* iidini--Moii uitolliu I’lincrHily Bhouid bo cMimmcd 
h\ !l p ii'Ih I 1 ii T iiiiItIiIi flTiiilTrd jmd ihc nntrieiilalion nliould ho consequent on 
tl p Tiltiii ii'ii to till r.illi, p T ih' n till of this (x.unmnlion Tins will produce a very 
go.rtl tr ill in I 1 iMi lull,* n rl"*(,r r<I ition h(.tW(.(.n a college and tbo high schools in its 
in f hUtinl >.isl > 


Dr, IIau Mouun 

Tin pfi 'lit (ondition of ndimrhion to tbo UniTcrbity of Cnlcnltn aro not snliB* 
f |pt r. Hi lor (h'ltli of I.nelnnd mid Indiii) sbould he coinpiilbory Tbo medium of 
iti't lull'll 'tii.iild hi \i niiK iiliir In l.nghsli there Bhonid he ono paper on a 
pri < ril < '1 1 't 1""' niid nnotlu r jnper on un«een piiFbngcs from books of CBtablisbed 
repiit >ti' 11 \ lueli nri fit for r< lioolh.>\s (ireitir iniportnuco sliould bo nllacbed to 
B' iignh and a iphction from aftthors of great fame jirLbcnhcd ns a toxl-book Somo 
jtrrAiMon for iiianml labour of fitiih Kmd or other ought (o bo made m all bigb English 
icbrKjle which \ ould help lo lum out useful members of society 


Dl, Satisciiandra 

Vo , ilip In-tort of Hngljmd blioiild he added lo the compulsory buhjecls of the 
malrieiihlion i r immation, and oiilj one Hiihjis t should be lrc.itcd ns optional, instead 
of two It IS diffii lilt for Hludents dctoid of an elementary know ledge of English history 
to nnderslaiid Hn|'!i"h lileraturo in wliieh there aro frequent references to English his- 
lorv A tc\t liook eonlnining good prose and jKictry evtnets from modern Enghsb 
Jitenfiirc phoiild bo jircsenbid in Itrighsli The " Enedisli tost” m the matrioufatiOD 
examination should bo a httlo stricter 


Dr, Susnih Kumar 

I am of ojimion that some such test or examination as the existing matnculation 
oxaniination Khoiild remain an a condition of ndmiHsion to the Umvcrsity although 
there is room for some improvement m the present system of examination Among the 
changes that I suggest in the matnculation oxamination I should hko to lay special 
stress on the following — 

(a) The grave defect, to my mind, m the present matriculation system is that it aims 
at specialisation from too early a stage It is urged that intensive study is 
better than extensive , but I may bo qiermittcd to point out that intensity 
without extensiveness is a mere abstraction Unless there is a good grounding 
and substantial prohmmary Imowledgo m certain indispensable branches of 
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knowledge, any attempt at specialisation would be bice buildmg a superstruc- 
ture upon a flimsy basis * A prebimnary knowledge of history and geography, 
elementary mathematics, and rudiments of science is certainly mdispensable 
for an aU-round traimng for the Umversity course or for the later stage of 
speciahsation A matnculate of the Umrersity nowadays is absolutely 
innocent of all knowledge of history and geography and, as an examiner m 
papers on English, it has not been a surprise to me to find students speakmg 
of Napoleon as a Eoman general who conquered Amenoa or givmg mo the 
valuable information that Switzerland is an island situated m the Pacific Ocean 
where Juhus Ctesar was bom I am df opmion that the old entrance examina- 
tion m a modified form should be restored, provided that sufficient safe- 
guard IS taken not to lapse mto the earher error of prescnbmg too many text- 
books and encouragmg cram work m an mdireot way A partial restoration 
of the text-books m the earher stages, and the hghtenmg of the burden in the 
later is certainly much more expedient , for, m. the earher stages, text-books, 
to a certam extent, are almost mdispensable The object of this entrance ex- 
ammation should be to equip the student with a certam amount of positive 
knowledge as a groundwork of preparation for his university career Alterna- 
tive subjects mdeed may be given to choose from, but certam subjects, some 
of which are noted above, should bo made compulsory at the matnoulation 
stage Even m Enghsh, composition and essay writing are important things, 
but attention should not be exclusively confined to these ^We cannot do 
away entirely with text books even m this case, foi a study of the writings of 
standard authors is a necessary aid towards good composition 
( 6 ) Questions of standard and efficiency are much discussed “ Wc are told ”, as 
our % icc-chancellor puts it m his convocation address, “ that though our stand- 
ard IS high on paper so far as cumculum and questions arc concerned, the 
examination itself is lax winch is responsible for turning out a largo per- 
centage of mdiffercnt students, pro\Tng a drag upon the machinery of edu- 
cation, that are bound to be a further drag upon society aud culture I 
do not know how far this cnticism is just , but nothmg certainly can bo more 
deplorable if such a state of thmgs exists, and no Suggestions would be 
deprecated which m any way would bettor the situation if it v ere really so 
bad If there is a clear case for justifymg such reproach the standard 
should bo raised by all means , but this would require some amount of 
proper investigation into the matter I imdcrstand that the senate is 
already considenng this question If the raising of the standard is insisted 
Upon a proper cxammation of facts, no standard, if gradually introduced 
and for which proper facilities and opportunities arc given, would bo too high 
for our students Personally, I am of opinion that it would do no harm if the 
standard is raised to a degree somewhat higher than what exists at present, 

♦ 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud 

The present conditions of adniission into the Umvorsitj of Calcutta are not satis- 
faclorj It is considered a groat leap from the matriculation to the University It 
would 1)0 bettor if a sort of intorracdiato courao bo allowed to bo taught in such of the 
high ‘■chools ns might bo considered fit to teach such a course before admission to the 
Uniicratj for n degree 


Det, N N. 

Inn rn' at all snti-ficd with the cxishng condition of ndniis=ion into the University 
tc' tiic p'v • ’t la it'icul ition 0X1111100110 1 iIoct not provide (he general cduc ifion which 
voj’J niuLc t’ c htuJcnt co npetont to take advantage of the instruction given in the 





DilAii, Km Salul) Bihaui Lal 


Iso Tl>o ft'lmii'Bion uliould bo lupbcr — of a moro Uiorougb nature. 


D’Souza, P. G 

Thorn (dioiild bo a difforonl nxiinunntion for nunlifioatiou for ontranoo mlo the 
UnnrrHity mid to imvrlt (bo (oniiiintion of tbn Hooondary noursn Aftnr tlio romplotion 
of (bo I'fioiidmv roiirho H(,iidonl‘i svlio ylomro to ontor tJio UnivorRity Bhoiild undergo 
a i.pecial course for oao year after which they may bo troakid oa having mafcnoulat 



qxjesttOk'^’.S 
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Dmra, TOD 


Dunn, TOD 

Admission to the Umversity is regulated by the matnculatiou exammation, which 
has three elasses of pass The conditions of admission are m no sense satisfactory The 
foUowng changes might be considered 

(a) The reasonable raismg of the standard It is moonceivable that class III of the 
matnculation pass represents such a degree of hteraoy as -would justify the 
bogmmng of umversity -work. I make this statement -with due consideration 
of the quahty of the first class pass 

{h) The conditions of the esammation are extremely limited The Umversity syllabus 
for the matnculation provides for examination m Enghsh, mathematics, 
one classical language, the vernacular, two of the follo-wmg optionals . — 
Additional mathematics 
Additional classics 
History of India 
Outhno of general geography 
Elementary mechamcs 

Now, m practice, this easily works down to — 

Enghsh 

Mathematics, plus additional mathematics 
Sansknt, plus additional Sansknt 
Bengah 

In other words, four subjects, unth the Imgmstio element strongly predomi- 
nant This combmatien is the most popular b'ccause all the schools are so 
staffed as to teach these subjects, and these alone In few schools geography 
or mechamcs are taught , and the tiammg acqiurod m the tcaclung of those 
subjects IS at present not thorough The Umversity has the rearrangement 
of the matnculation syllabus under consideration , but existmg conditions 
are as desenbed above 

The question of what changes should bo made is a very largo one, but the foUoinng 
points nught bo put forward — 

(i) High school education must bo given some moamng m itself At present what 
value it possesses is strictly hmited to its relationship ivith college work 
In other words, it docs not prondo in itself any trainmg for hfe 
(n) It imU bo imperative to lengthen the high school course so as to mcludo the 
mtorracdiatc stage This might mfluonco the final oxammation m the 
foUowmg ways — 

(A) The provision of a -wider range of subjects so as to mcludo those -natli special 

bearing upon mdustnal, mccbamcal, and commercial work For example, 
up-to date gcographj , thorough trainmg m mechamcs and physics, 
geometrical dra-amg, chemistry, manual instruction, etc 

(B) Enghsh M ould predommato on the hngmstic side, and bo included m every 

combination of subjects, and the Um-vcrsity should bo prepared to 
accept almost any combination of subjects, if Enghsh wore included, m 
order to make it possible for the student -iiho had taken, lot us call it, 
a practical course, ns distmct from n litcraTij one, to proceed to the Uni\ crsi- 
U il ho so decided at the close of his prehmmarj traimng It has to bo 
remembered that the Calcutta Umversity absorbs all the intellectual 
acti\it\ of the countrj («a\o that pccuhar to the JInnvnn) , and 
therefore, it should not confine this actnitj tonarro-n academic grooves 

El on nithont imhiding the intermediate stage in the high school course I would 
rccommcrd tin nbo\o changc=>, and vould male the^o the basis of the now school final 

Jl I- onU pvrt of the truth to sic tint admi«'ion to the Uniccrsit^ is based on the 
tnculation iiammnliou It uould be more accurate to say on un oxammation to 
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IMnv, T O 1) —rotifi/ — I)i/TT, IUmai’AOA 


wJni'h r-i' rlid-ii^ Tro n/luuttc<l nfl^'p unflorf'omp )H‘.lr\ir(ion m a corOiin Ijpo of sclioof 
\<hr> r. roirMOi'inii ootilnillMl I>\ Um Uiu^f'r‘-il\ This Irsrlp, (hen, to a point of some 
imjx'rt Ti'ri' Otio irnfntshlp proof of (lie tin Tti-'fiictori, londilions of ndinismon to tho 
f ni'rr it\ r (h'’ (ile of tin ■i(omlar\ ji'honls in riijn\ iin n! of “ recognition" In otlior 
non! tho rtfUlstion dr ilni;: with tlif< “niopuilion " IniMi Iieronic a (lead letter For 
tin (ollomiu r< ' oni mo t itiidi inhh and ino t nuflirient eihools continue to enjoy 
thrir rrmnortioit nith tie ! ni\(p-it\ — 

(I) *1 hot tiiv<rit\do< not in jH ( t t!ie hcliools nlmii it recognises 'J'lus duty falls 

(o nil oflii ( r aln s/h o\ i rlnirdetn d with ndminislratno nork , and it is extremely 
ddiuidt t'l 1 ' ep n [Hirt Ihil lm\<' viu real %ahie up to date 

(J) '1 Ic ninwihncni ■■ of (ho fnner'itx to enfoneits own regulations Once rocog- 

in o 1 rh'iol. and notiiing short of an e ulli(}nal,o can remove its recognition. 
Tlio n a. on for (hi-- k twofold — 

(ii) IVijdi' in India do 'not Id,*' to he unpleasant and to take a final and decisive 
eoiir o Inst' ad of <lis indiatioii, or reiiiosnl of recognition, the offending 
srhonl is Ir t off with I waniiiig (hat unless within such and sueli a period 
improM m< n( < ha\<' lucii effietisl, attinii will ho hikcn And so on 
{/<) Tin* rigid iftnii' art' staruh capnhlo of fiillilnicnt m (ho sjiirit and tho letter 
h\ niKlut n\(\ pi r cent of existing institutions Consider, for example, 
till' pm\iso riganhng Innldings and accommodation, and npply this to 
existing eonditioiH in Cnlcntla towai 

( t) ‘sirondir^ idiication has m many instances, fallen into tlio hands of dcsigmng 
projile who ha\e ns nuuli nght to bo de«cnl)cd ns educationalists ns tho 
< I IS II .‘s<(U( / rs— indeed less, for .''queers gn\ c at least a weekly apenont to his 
\ieluns 1 lie-i' men make it thtir business to dodge all regulations Tho 
following e i 0 I amn under mj notue a few weeks ago Two almost contiguous 
!-i hools in ( dentt i, one of which (A) is ‘‘ recognised " and tho other (B) un- 
riaogmsdl and therefore forbidden to hold a matriculation class, made the 
following nrrangcmtiits When the senior boys of B had finished tho second class, 
that is the class iinincdintcly before the matnciilation class, they avero given 
transfer certificates to A but continued to road the matriculation course m B, 
tlio latter being absolutely forbidden wnthout tho Umvorsity’s permission and 
recognition On tiio strength of these bogus transfer certificates they wore 
ndinilted on to the niatriculation rolls of A and appeared as from A at the 
Unncrsily examination without having read a single day in A This dohborate 
disregard and violation of tho regulations had been going on for a considerable 
time and w as brought to my notice by a guardian who had fallen foul of the 
managers A surpnso visit to each school revealed tho truth Hero tho motive 
IS purclj' financial Until it is finally decided that all schools and colleges shall 
bo conducted ns public trusts, with no profit acoruing to any individual, these 
abuses wall must 

It will bo readily granted that, in circumstances of this kmd whore an educational 
officer has to perform tho functions of tho police, the problem of the school, aa such, has 
scarcely ansen It is not enough to rocogmso and to rearrange syllabuses of instruction 
with higher standards It is imperative to ensuro moral health in tho schools, and to 
this end to create some body of vigilant control In far too many coses Bengab boys 
como to college on tho strength of a thoroughly unsatisfactory examination taken m 
schools of the most undesirable kind 


Dxjtt, Bamapada 

1 am not at all satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University 
The standard and test of efficiency should bo raised A student at the time of entenng 
the University should bo better equipped with general know Jr''‘'nd information than 
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QtJSSTION 8. 


Durr, Bamapada — conid—Dxm:, P N 


he IS at present so that he may follow profitably the lectures of his professors and he 
should have a thorough grounding and be pioficient in the language tkrough the medium 
of which education in the Umversity is imparted 


Dutt, P. N. 

The present condition of admission to the Umversity of Calcutta is that one must 
pass the matriculation exammation before bemg allowed to ]om the Umversity At 
Cambridge, where I was for some time, it is not necessary to pass any exammation before 
the matnculation But the colleges insist upon a certam educational standard beJore 
acceptmg a student on their rolls In London there is a matnculation exammation like 
that wo have m Calcutta Now, there is one thmg which we must not forget when deahng 
with the question of admission to the Umversity of Calcntta Our students jom the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta mainly with a view to make a hvmg by their university education I 
boheve it will be admitted that the number of students who ]om the Umversity of 
Calcutta at present are as many as can earn a decent hvmg with their umversity educa- 
tion In fact, the question, looked at from this pomt of view, I believe is rather 
whether too many students have not joined the Calcutta Umversity I may state 
that I felt disgusted when I took a man who had headed the second class 
m the hst of M Sc’s m mathematics in his year to a friend of mmo, who was a high 
Government ofiicial, and was told that ho could do notlung for the young man as he had a 
great number of 1st class M A ’s in mathematics asking for appomtments on Rs 50 per 
month (about £40 per year) I once u ont to preside at a distribution of pnzes m a high 
school where I found an M A of the Calcutta Umversity workmg on Rs 40 per month 
(£32 per year) Tlus place was very difficult of access from Calcutta bemg several miles 
off the railway over a bad road I once heard of an employer tlunkmg that he could offer 
Rs 25 per month to an JI A of the Calcutta University (£20 per year) Now% to educate 
a student up to the M A standard rcqiuros at least six years after his matriculation and 
costs at least Rs 30 per month and, taken with the charges for books, examination fees, 
etc , the whole outlay w ould be at least Rs 3,000 Now, m our coimtry, one can easily got 
interest at 12 per cent per annum on good security, and one can hardly fad to 53Tnpathise 
with the father who, after spcndnig that sum in gettmg his son an M A degree of the 
Calcutta Uiuvcrsit} , finds that the son cannot oven earn the interest on the sum spent 
I beg, therefore, to subnut that the condition of admission to the Calcutta Umversity 
ought to be different from that in universities hko Cambridge or London, w hero the sole 
object of a Unucrsity education is not to get a hvmg by it Now , w hat has been the 
result of the present sj stem of admission to the Calcutta Unu orsity f AVo have a great 
number of men who are not able to cam a hvmg by their umi orsity education and who, 
having all along thought of umversity education ns only a means of hvmg, are, therefore, 
discontented and unhappj Let us now consider what the remedy is I shall certainly 
be termed a man of very j'ecuhar views if I suggest that the only way out of the difficulty 
is to divert the energies of tlieso young men to a different channel I am coniunccd that 
t-o long as there is this easy way of admission to the Calcutta Unn crsity by merely passing 
an examination the present state of things cannot bo stopped. I bar c tned to induce my’ 
iirat two sons, the first to become an agnoultunst and the second to become a inming or 
tlcctntal engmeer, and have failed They’ have taken the ordinary unucrsity’ course, 
notwitlntandingmy iirmbchcf thatit willbonn exceedingly difficult thing for them to 
make a hvmg by It Tnat, I behove, will bo found to bo the case ovcryivherc I hoard 
a report that nearly 40 students had joined the raimng class of the Maharajah of Kasim 
Binr at thobcginnmg of the session, but were dropping off one after another, and why T 
bciauM? the '•lud tits did not like the discomfort or hardslnp of the life of a mining 
• neincer I tay emphatically that if we do not take care about this even now the next 
piinritKin vill'lnid it ^till more dilhcult to dcil with the brcid jiroblLtn Alrcidy, 
iducatid h ui t dtn tod.uoity in tome c nc s and I do not know what more 

li u tto’i for them \\ c must, thewfore, face the question of admib-ion to the Univoraity 



coKnmoKs oi An^hS‘^Io\ to Tin: u^^iv^rsity. 


So 


Pt rr. r K — r.’))//' — P itt, IPiuTt I{am\n — PiiTT\, PnoMonp Ciiam)iia — Fawoos, 

(; i: 


of f a', u! 1 -1 m Mc < t>{ tli( >' ftrt nnd Hill'll not look n( tlio (jiK ^tion ni if it Mcro a Riinplo 
-ir vlr> VI -d (pu U'-'H 1VV111 oilii r iiiii\ I r ilir'- P is hum d iiji \\ lUi tlio Rocinl, jiolilical, and 
r"<rin,iio lifr o) (!in [irsTplr nnd ill \ H \\ nf tlio favl < uliicdi ] Iia\ n allude d to, (Iioro is 
t 1 i oln'^K ii'i < ' ij'p friiiii Ili> roiirlii ion tlml adniKsioii lo tlio Unnersity of Calcutta, as 
It ft. id n' j''( fit niii't 1)0 \rr\ liiiiit'd \tid tlio oiih fo isiblc naj' of limiting the 
r.dni ..1 1 t/i hold n r()iii|n litn o ('Miiiiiiiiitioii and solool a Imnfcd iminbcr It is 
pT t irrt'‘'in' n vl oi i . > llm Inst ilisnpiKiiiitniriit lo tlio unsuccessful It may not bo 
tbo iiio t r 'IIii iiiK tmii will iu( « -inh nnso \i bat a\ ciiiies arc to bo opened 
to ilip Imbiit 1 h.i fill to }it idlin' mil lo tlio UiiiM rsil\ under the competitive 
rxiimin' oi ' I hi . 1 'Inll iPil with in iin nnswirs lo other questions 


DbTT, Hi rati Haman. 

Tb' Iiipli flKiol lour o I bouM gi\o iis adi quatc information on the usual subjects 
111 Ilf'S ,, ,v,„ ,f I riniiot follow tlm colligiato coiirHC, I may have a fairly 

ronijib to rio b of 11 'fid iiifiirmalioii Omission of limtorj, geography, and elements 
I’f iri'iio" liTt Ill'll II I ' noil I dr iw bilk of Into, and I would suggest that Indian 
b|s^o•■^ in lb ipsb world s gongmjibx in Ibngali, and books of Seionco in Bengali 
iboiild b' inrliidi'I in tin oiirni uliim ns compulsor\’ subjects for examination m three 
pillar ^\llb a liltb' filiation of lb< dgebra course w o may do away rntli the addi- 
lioinl paji'T 111 until' untie' and wo max do awn^ with the additional paper in Sanskrit 
altogrtb' r 'J bo book on sou neo will I'xplain the sox end pbx’sical phenomena of Nature 
tint wo •'( X t rx of|on, as dew, rain, tubs, earthquakes, jibascs of tbo moon, and give 
til ndo<|inlo inforiintion on jibxnologx and bx'gicne 'J'hcro was once the Praknltc 
J]lnirjij Air .Ing< sb Clniidrx K'lx and one can add Ihoreto two or three chapters 
in phxMoIogx and lixguiu 'i’liis iiiaj mean a little stiffcmng of the matriculation 
coiir-o and, to axoid llii«, the standard of pass marks may bo kept low, t c , 30 or 33 
p'T cent and as I slnll say in answer to another question, there should be held 
bifiinnl oxTininalions, a student fading in two or three papers out of the eight 
propo'p'l — laiglish laugungo 2 , Bengali I, mathcinat ics 2 , .Sansknt 1 , history 1 , geography 
1 , phxsiesl gcographj’ ami science 1 — will appear in those two or three papers six months 
after 'Jins woiibl mean that college classes xvould begin biennially Alternative •I'^^ 

tions shoulfl alwaxH ho set so that the examinee gels a fair choice, and questions should 

always be sot on the hroid nnd salient features of the subject, neither too long nor too 
ninnj for the liours of ex iniination. With tlioio changes in the nature of examinations 
the additional text books will not ncoossarily mean an additional burden for the young 

student 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The matriculation examination should include the history of England, history of 
India, elementary science (including hygiene), ns compulsory subjects 

In English one book of entirely modem prose should be prescribed as a text-book 
The unscons should remain as at present 


Pawctjs, G. E 

I am not satisfied, because admission depends upon the result of a single examina* 
tion Tlio principal of a college xx’hou making his admissions has no means of 
knowing anything of the student’s school career and it would, therefore, seem that 
eome form of school-leaving certificate is required 
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QUESTION 8 


Foeeesteb, R«v. J C. — GANauu, Syamaohaean 


Foerester, Rev J. C. 

• 

I am profoundly dissatisfied u ith the present conditions of admission to the Uni- 
versity. If it be decided to maintam English as the medium of instruction m colleges 
there should be a very considerable raismg of the standard of the knowledge of English, 
I e , a capacity to write correct, simple English and to speak and understand ordmary 
English A large proportion of the first j’^ear students is qmte unable for the first two 
terms at least, to profit by the lectures though a defective knowledge of English Es- 
ammers appear to mark too lemently The matrieulation English course is good The 
fault bos inth the exammers The mathematical standard is too low , there are too 
many alternative questions. 


Gangull Syamaoharan. 

I am not satisfied witli the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta My view of a sound system of education at the present day is the same as 
that expressed m the maugural address of President Abbott Lawrence of Harvard Universi- 
ty about eight years ago — “ that the best type of liberal education m our complex 
modem world aims at produemg men who know a little of everythmg and somethmg 
well”. Under the Calcutta Umversity system speoiahsation commences at the matricu- 
lation stage Geography and history are made optional subjects while a classical 
language is made a compulsory subject Hygiene and elementary physics are not among 
the subjects for the matriculation though they are of vital importance. In my humble 
opimon, the subjects for the matriculation exammation should be English, Bengali, or 
some other Indian vernacular, mathematics, geography, history of India and of England, 
elementary plij'sics, hygiene, and some book on oivie duties As a set off against the 
proposed increase m the number of subjects I would propose that marks m all subjects 
be placed on the present footmg of marks m the optional or additional subjects, t c , 
that they be rejected in making up the aggregate if they do not reach the pass standard, 
but that their falling below the pass standard would not affect a candidate’s jiassing 
if the aggregate of his marks, m spite of rejection of marks m one or more subjects, 
reaches the standard demanded 

I should omit any classical language as a subject for the matriculation exammation 
A classical language or, optionally, French, German or Persian may well be taken up, 
I thmk, after the matriculation stage Many advocates of the tcachmg of a classical 
language in early years lay stress on the disciplmary' value of the teaching But many 
capable persons, on the other hand, attach more disciplmary value to mathematics and 
science. As to the value of the matter m classical writings translations can put before 
the reader of tlio present day all the valuable matter m classical WTitmgs Many gifted 
persons have been averse to leammg any classical language m theu boyhood Herbert 
Spencer’s a% crsion to Latm and Greek m his boy^hood is w ell known I give hero anotlier 
instance, that of Golton, m his own words — " . the character of the education 

w ns altogether uncongenial to my temperament I had craved for what w as denied, 

namely , an abundance of good English readmg, w cll-taught mathematics, and sohd science 
Grammar and the dry rudiments of Latin and Greek were abhorrent to mo ” (Gallon’s 
Memories of mif life, page 20 ) Sanskrit ns a compulsory subject at the matriculation 
has operated mjunously upon the progress of knowledge in Bengal I know of Bengali 
boys who have flown to Latin (an easier language th{in Sanskrit) to aioid Sanskrit, and 
many now fly to Pali If a classical language remains a subject for the matriculation 
exammation it should remam as an optional subject, optional wath elementary Pliysics, 
for the teaching of which most of our schools will find it hard to provide the necessary 
niiphanccs 

Lsclusion of a classical language from the matriculation course w ould lea\ e more room 
tlmn now for attention to English If, again, ns I tliink it desirable, all the subjects oscejit 
IjilIi-'i were taught through the medium of the \enmcular, less t me would ho taken up 
by them than row , and there would be more time for attention to English, a good work 
mg knoulodj^e of whieh is a great nccCi.-it} for Indian -tudeuts. 
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Grnpj r\TnirK — Ci*no^\, Piutwcamiua — Gnosr, Rir Rash Beuary — Gnosn, 
BmM> (.'!i\M)u\ — Gnosii, ])e\ai’r\sad — Giiosii, Riu Haiu Natif, Bahadur. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

« 

I lool. )nrlr upon Ihp j)rc uinlririilntion cvnuiiimlion d/iya in Scotland ns bettor 
than Ihi'-c, 1)U( would need sjinco to juatiG this conviction I would, however, be 
’ati'-fud to n jdnci' the present Proenistenn methods, with their destructive ofleots on 
\<iuth, with wliieh 1 nm onh t<K') faniihnr, hv the presentment of n personal lecord 
of the enndidnle s studies and experience, with nn cssnj b;> liiniself indicating his 
interoi-ts nml his aims I would lin\o these rend togcthoi, and loss in the spirit of the 
pnwf md( r mnrhing faults towards exclusion, and more in that of the educational 
jisxiholopist open to all reasonnblo grounds for admission Oral examination largely 
as estimation t)\ interMew , and this not so much m the spirit of the excluding 
examiiu r, ns in that of the fnendlv phjsicinn mnj hero ho useful The present 
method' of admission to tlio British navy school are in such W'oys hero suggestive, 
ns mdi ed nKn are tho'-c omploxcd ns its graduation tests Ihorcnftcr 


Giiosa, Pratapoandra 

- 1 thiuK tin iiresonl age limit for niatiiculvlion should lie twenty years in the 

miniiiiuni .‘'ixteeii is too lender nii age for ill fc<l Bengali \oiilhs 


Giiosn, Sir Pash Behary 

I would require a hotter knowledge of English m matriculation candidates, and I 
would nl'O modify the courses of studies for the matriculation so ns to make English 
hi' lor\ eompuhorv and rcquiiv e\ery student to take U]) history and geography 

The rigid rule ns to tin age limit now m force should be abolished There may bo 
nn onliiinrv age limit fixed for the mntnculntion, but bend masters should be authonsed 
to relax the limit m cxcejitional eases 


Gnosn, Bimal Chandra 

At present the “ one door ” sy'slom is followed For purposes of encouragement 
of schools, educational societies, and philanthropic bodies, examinations and tests of 
other bodies may be considered equivalent to the matriculation wherever the standard 
or scheme is considered adequate For example, the examination of the Bengal National 
Council of Education— tlio Fandpur Antahpur Sikslm .Society’s test examination — ^may 
bo recognised m the same way tliat the University accepts Cambridge or Oxford senior 
and junior locals 

A “ many door” admission will make for the advanooinont of leainmg 


Gnosn, Devaprasad 

The present condition of admission to the Umvorsity of Calcutta is that the 
candidate must have passed the matriculation examination That condition may re- 
main, but tlio curriculum of the matriculation should be changed I sliall deal with 
this topic in answering question 18 


Gnosn, Bai Hari Nath, Bahadur 

No, best to have old entrance and the method of instruction book As a matter 
. of fact, it would be best to have most of the old system of pre-university education 
back, winch, m my opinion and expenence, produced better men for entry into uni- 
versity courses. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Ghosh, Dr, Jajneswab — Ghosh, Jnanchahdba — Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kaota, 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswah. 

No , after matnculation I would give the student a year to prepare for a college 
course The institution m which he seeks admission should find out the subjects which 
he mtends to offer* for his degree and should presonbe, and, if necessary, arrange, for a 
certam amount of prehminary readmg to be done m them and in subsidiary subjects. 
At the end of the year it should examine him with a view to test his fitness for advanced 
work and, if he fads to pass the ordeal, should give him another chance at the end of the 
second year But such an arrangement will not work satisfactorily unless every college 
adopts a definite limit of enrolment 

It may be objected that a preparatory course, like the one suggested above, will raise 
the age-hmit for graduation by one year, and that young Bengahs of moderate means 
can lU-afford to contmue their education longer than they are domg now But the difficulty 
will disappear if the age-hmit for matnculation is lowered The kmd of trammg and 
preparation required for passmg tlus examination will not involve an undue mental 
strain on boys of fifteen years. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra, 

I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the Umvorsity of 
Calcutta Matnculates should enter the Umversity with a bettor knowledge of 
English At present they have no knowledge of English history A very few of them 
have very httle knowledge of the history of India and of geography. The study of 
English history, Indian history, and geography should be made compulsory for all 
students appoanng at the matnculation cxammation ' 

Most of our schools are not eflScient Umversity education cannot improve unless 
the schools arc made better 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. , 

The present condition of admission to the University is the matnculation tost 
This test may bo sufficient for admitting one to collegiate education But ns 
the standard of their attainment now-n-days has become poorer than v hat it was 
before, and ha‘< much deteriorated in Enghsh and other subjects, it is not desirable that 
nil} and cier} matriculated student sliould go up for liighor collegiate training Mntneu- 
latcd student^ ma} be considered so far v ell educated for general purposes of education 
and for entering other branches of occupation than those of pleaders, doctors, etc. But 
there is no good allowing all of them to go m for collegiate education, specially 
tho«c who haic not the capncit} for follownng the courses they are taught A secondary 
test should, therefore, bo made, either b} any form of examination or b} selection from 
the students h} the standard of their marks attained in the matriculation examination, 
htforo th(\ arc admitted into anx college This ma}, to some extent, ensure the fitness 
for tluir future higher unuerMt} training and culture It is not desirable that nn\ and 
o\er\ stiidint who ina} pa^s the matnculation exaniinati n should bo allowed to go up 
for collegiate training and baffled in their pursuit in midwa} of tlicir collegiate life, and 
thusc'vu‘-e unneec"-ar} wa'^te of time, energy, and nione} and become unsuccessful 
in worldl} hf( 

The in'iiffieicnt aceonimodation in vanous colleges, in comparison with the outturn of 
0101110111011x1 boos, his pliceel an automatic and indirect check upon the influx of 
•-tudints It to colleges But nnii} amongst thO'O who liaie been refuseel a scat wore 
pruli ibU the be 't student' It ft out I know a certain case w he re a first elnision matneu 
la’ieti 'tuih nt has been rcfu'td ntlmi'»ion into a certain college wherein thirel duisiOJi 
t'latneul \t< j ho\t been able to find thcirwo}. 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadxir Nisi Kahta — amid — Gilchbist, R N 


On the whole, my view is not to pnt a check upon a collegiate education and I am far 
from it, but, m my view, it is desirable that only promismg and bnUiant boys should 
be allowed to go up for higher trainmg and mediocre boys should be left out to choose 
other profa table blanches of occupation m their life as may suit them 

For mass education the present matnoulation standard, or even a less stnngent one, 
may be quite sufficient, but for those who are to go up for higher collegiate traming 
and university life selection should be adopted as I have advocated before by some 
form of secondary test or by selection 


GilchhisTj R N 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the Calcutta 
University I have already, in my answer to question 1, given reasons for this 

The prime necessity for the Bengali student is knowledge of his medium of m- 
struction — Enghsh For the improvement of Enghsh radical changes are necessary 
in our primary and secondary education Such changes must, from the nature of the 
case, be gradual, and to give the Umversity a reasonable standard of admission I favour 
a scheme which will allow for expansion or contraction as developmg conditions may 
demand What I mean is that as the schools improve the necessity for my measures 
may disappear The measures I suggest are — 

(a) Immediate concentration on primary and secondary education This affects 

the Umversity in two mam ways, vis — 

(i) It will give students a reasonable standard of education 

(ii) It imphes the necessity of such economy in the University, especially 

in Government grants 

Such economy, to my mmd, should be exercised in the highest stages, 
e g , in expensive professorships and expensive research schemes 

(b) The creation of a new standard of admission to the University This should 

be in Wo compartments — 

(i) A school-leaving exammation 

(u) A umversity entrance exammation *■ 

These two should ultimately be fused, though the fusion may take 
many decades 

The school-leavmg examination should be approximately the present matriculation 
stage Whether it is conducted by Government or the Umversity is a matter of httle 
concern to us here Personally, I prefer a departmental school-leaving certificate, the 
Umversity being left to the next, or Umversity entrance, examination In so much as 
the school-leaving is a defimtely lower stage, ipso facto every University entrance 
candidate wiU have a school-leavmg certificate, before proceedmg to the University 
entrance examination 

The Umversity entrance exammation will, m all subjects save logic and Enghsh, be 
approximately the present mtermediate stage Xogic should be left out, and English 
much improved To adopt the present mtermediate stage m Enghsh would not help 
much as the knowledge of Enghsh is still very imperfect at that stage Between 
the present matriculation stage (or proposed school-leaving stage) and the pre- ^ 
sent intermediate examination (or proposed umversity entrance examination) courses 
should be definitelv planned so as to give the maximum opportumtv for the student 
to learn the medium of umversitv instruction A separate organisation will have to 
be built up for this purpose, and this organisation should be in selected high =chool? 
and m selected colleges In the first of these the best of the high schooF in the dis- 
trict should be given a much improved staff for concentration for the one or t-’o 
vears necessan for the Umversitv entrance examination and crriain rnlhses which 
teach mainly intermediate work now should definitelv be ‘‘ told off ” fo- this Innd 
of vork For some vears these colleges, if affiliated colleges mieht ha allo'^ed to 
tain their degree classes, but no concentration should bo made on them In the 
course of time these colleges v ould become hurh schools No further affihat 'on for 
degree work should be granted them, and their intermediate work would have to be 
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QUESTION 8 


Gilchrist, R, N — contd — Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastn. 


done under supervision equivalent to tlie present inspection of schools, intensified 
I also hold that there should be an appreciable nse in fees m this new scheme, 
after the first selective test, the school-leaving examination 

The basis of my argument for this new scheme is simply that discrete problems 
require discrete treatment The combmed ingenmty of the University and Govern- 
ment has up to now failed to give a good umversity entrance standard. I, therefore, 
propose this as a solution to the problem, pending the improvement of our school 
system 

There are certain dangers, however, m my scheme, which may be sur- 
mounted by careful supervision The new colleges and selected secondary schools 
must have a staff of definitely proved ability This raises another large problem How 
IS the staff to be secured? At present there is little to choose between many teachers 
in high schools and teachers m mtermediate umversity classes as regards quahfica- 
tions and abihty If the new classes are to serve their purpose then a minimum rate 
of pay must be given so as to secure the best material available, and the supply of 
trained teachers must be kept up by the traimng colleges The development of train- 
ing colleges goes hand-in-hand ivith this scheme, as well as mth the major scheme 
of general improvement in the school system In addition to training colleges of the 
David Hare type I consider that district colleges like Knshnagar could well be used 
for traimng purposes for all grades of teachers Numbers, again, should be strictly 
limited in these courses The selected high schools would suffer, for example, were 
the second-grade colleges to continue on a collegiate basis, the freer life and oppor- 
tunities would take boys away from the schools to the colleges, enabling colleges to 
make large incomes from fees, at the same time defeating the purposes of the new 
schools A defimtely high standard of examination, too, should be maintained, and, 
in that examination should be included, if possible, an oral examination in English 

Another problem anses in connection with this special course If the University 
course starts at the present third year the time of the degree stage should be 
lengthened Tins, I consider, should be done After entering the University the 
minimum time for passing the B A degree should be three years An honours degree 
should be four years in duration This course will bring the future B A into line with 
the present l\r A Tlie B A honours course mil be the supreme examination degree 
of the Unrversitry' This involves the disappearance of the present M A classes 
altogether The A degree, I consider, should be given either for independent nork 
or simply for payment of a foe Tlie post-B A degrees, ■nhether it is the kl A or a 
doctorate, may be arranged with ease once the B A is estabhshed on a reasonable basis 
The details of courses, etc , are for tbe University authorities themselves to work out 

Tlie above is a general scheme applicable to any form of university orgamsntion in 
Bengal, but ana one university might evolve courses of its omi provided a good stand- 
ard fs presen ed One of tbe nenknesses of the present University is that it lias no 
competitors A universit-y wiUi a consistently good standard of degree is bound, in 
course of time, to make its influence felt for good, on the other hand, a universita 
vhicli IS the onh source of education in an area the size of Bongal and Assam need 
not trouble about its standards It is the only source of supply for tbe Government 
services and the bar The university system of the West has certainly benefited by 
the truth of the survival of the fittest 

The nen matnculntion should, at the outset, be managed by a joint board of ex- 
aminers 


Goswami, Bhaovrat Kumar, Sastn 

If Enchdi must be maintained ns the onh medium for imparting instruction in 
tlie college classes a better acquaintance with English than is at present metmth in rollego 
students 1- of course noees-ary But the s\ -.tern of choosing a foreign language as the 
N»h mesbiirn in an\ selienio of high education is most unnatural and reform, tliercfore, 
mii't lit HI the direction of changing the mefbum 
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Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhvbhusak — Goswamy, Haeidas — Gxtha, Jatikdea Chandea 

— Gura, Rajanikanpa. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 


Ko, successful candidates for the matriculation exammation, most of them, are 
badly equipped for receiving higher trammg in colleges Their knowledge of most of 
the subjects; especially -English, is poor Steps should betaken — a movement in that 
direction is already afoot — to improve their knowledge of the English language and ifs 
hterature, as far as practicable To attam this end the course of studies in schools should 
be revised, and should be so regulated that students may, even at the sacrifice of extent, 
acquire a groundmg m English especially, m the other subjects generally. 


GoSWAiTY, HaeiDAS. 

No; at present, nearly all students who matriculate flock to the Umversity — 
without consideration of their individual bent or their special talents or their fitness 
for university trammg or of their future hfe and thus crowd the colleges and impair 
the efficiency of collegiate trainmg Corporate life, proper exercise of the teacher’a 
influence upon the students, and intimate relation between the teacher and the taught 
are thereby rendered impossible The majority of these students are, by their school 
trammg or their own nature or the circumstances of their hves, unfit to receive 
umversity trammg. There is, thus, a waste m education 

Besides the crude intellectual test a process of selection should be devised and 
only the best students, not necessarily the most clever ones, should be passed on to 
the University 

Education dfiould be like a tapering pyramid, general at the base and special at 
the top.'' The first six years of a secondary school should, therefore, provide for a 
fairly general and liberal education So that the boys leavmg the school at that 
stage, say at sixteen or seventeen, after such tests as may be dcYised, may enter the 
" subordinate walks of professional, and the higher grades of mdustnal, life ”. I would 
prolong the school course by two or three years more durmg which the student would 
receive a more or less specialised traimng, accordmg to his tastes, talents, and activities, 
at the Umversity, m the humanities or m the sciences, m commerce or m technology 
This, or some such, process would reheve the present congestion m the colleges 
and solve many difficulties, such as those of accommodation, residence, supervision, 
and render an intimate relation between the professor and the pupils possible 


Guha, Jatindba Chandra. 

The matncultion examination, which is at present .the only door of ndmi«"ion 
into the Umversity, should be abolished It may be replaced by a college test to which 
only those who have read np to the highest class of a high school should be admifteil 
For those who do not like to come to the Umversity a school-final examinafioh maj be 
instituted by tbe Education Department of j Government 


Guha, Rajantkanta 

No , I would suggest the following changes — 

{a) Two text-books in English should be prescribed for the matnculation examina- 
tion, one m prose, and the other m poetry, the questions set in one of tli" 
papers being confined to these books The prc'^cnt Eastern of recommending 
a large number of books for study has produced a distinctly dtletJ nou= i fierj 
No one can expect to be well gronndc-d in a foreign language wi'hout b* ng 
thoroughly dnilcd in a few books carefully 'ejected and taught The method 
that is followed in the public scliooLs of England in the teaehing of E'tin 
shonld be kept m new in teaching English to Indian My'. 
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QUESTION 8 


Gtiha, Rajakikanta— ccr.W,— GtjivN, J W.— Gotta, Ambita Lai.'— Gotta, Bipin Behaei 


{h) English history should be made compulsory for aU matnculation candidates 
The study of English hterature ■without a knowledge of Enghsh history is a 
task which unduly taxes the energies of our young men and unneoessanly 
adds to the labour of the teacher m the class-room. 


Gunn, J. W. 

No, the standards are far too low It is a common complaint among college 
professors that^ students are not sufficiently advanced m Enghsh to be able to follow 
lectures perfectly and to derive anything hke fuU benefit from them, consequently, 
much elementary work has to be done in colleges, which, in England for example, 
would be done in the schools I am afraid there are at present very few schools in 
Bengal where subjects could be taught efficiently up to the I A standard, but the 
e'^periment — on a small scale in the first mstance-s-is worth a trial Given a 
sufficiently weU-quahfied staff it is certain that, m the comparatively small classes 
of a school, boys would benefit far more than they do from a system of college 
lectures which are beyond their comprehension 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

The conditions of admission to the University are not satisfactory, and the follow- 
ing may be taken mto consideration — 

(a) The restrictions with regard to age are artificial and should be withdraivn It 
IS undosuablo that students of fine calibre should be arbitrarily prevented 
from entering the University simply because they are not so many years 
and months old 

(Zi) The iStandard of the matriculation examination should be raised not by making 
the exammation stiSer, but by effecting the following desirable changes — 

(i) Some text-books in English should be prescribed for careful study by the 

. matriculation students 

(ii) An elementary knowledge of the histories of England and India and geography 

should bo made compulsory 

(in) Tliero should be two papers m the vernacular — one in general composition, essay, 
etc , and another on some text-books prescribed for critical study 


Gupta, Biptn Behari. 

I am not satisfied uilh the present conditions of fdmission to the University 
Students must bo expected to have some uorking knowledge of Enghsh literature, 
English and Indian history, geography, elementary physics, and chemistry, botany, 
or gcologv, mathematics, Sanskrit, or Arabic, and the vernacular literature of the 
province As matters stand, in the first year college classes in tbo arts depart- 
ment the human material which the professor is expected to mould under the present 
UnucrsiU regulations is most disappointing Tlie student, who is nhsolutoly innocent 
of all knowledge of geography and English history, is expected to fully understand 
^^lltnn and Vddi^on and Eroudo 

\s T indicated before, lot the courses of study in secondary schools bo extended 
to Iho prc=ent mtormcdiato staco, lot there he a more intelligent selection of suhjorts 
of stud\ , let the University hold an examination of particular groups of schools in an 
nna, with the aid of the professors in the colleges of the University, and then selcc- 
ti in in la he made from among tho candidates — some of whom may rest satisfied w itli 
a srhool final preparatory to some other examinations which will enable them to enter 
crrvice, while othen wifi entgr th*? University, for rccoi-nng the highest training 
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Gupta, Umes Cuandha — ^Haldab, Dr Hihauab— Haldab, Dues Cuandea — 
Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahieal — Haeley, A H 


, Gupta, Umes Chandra, 

Yes The conditions of admission to the umversity are satisfactory. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal 

My answ^cr to thus question is m the negative Tho matriculation standard is, in 
my judgment, too low I would suggest a return to tho curriculum and standard of 
the old entrance examination 


_Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

No, the history of England, elementary physics, chemistry, and geography should 
be added to the compulsory subjects of the matriculation examination. Thus, English, 
mathematics, classics, vernacular, elementary science, history, and geography should 
all be compulsory Without an elementary knowledge of Engbsh history, students 
cannot understand English hterature in which there are frequent allusions to English 
history The English text should be a httle stneter Bengah should be taught as a 
hterature and matriculation questions on that subject should be set m order to test 
a candidate’s knowledge m Bengali hterature and composition The standard m 
mathematics should be higher The first year classes of a high school should bo in 
charge of well-paid trained graduates For want of an adequate and vell-quahfied 
staff head masters are obhged to put lU-paid and ill-qualificd teachers in charge of 
classes Vlll, VII, and VT, which should, m the interests of education, bo entrusted to 
trained graduates 

For the matnculation exaimnation suitable text-books in English should bo pres- 
cnbed The present system of defimng the syllabus in Engbsh encourages cramming 
to a large extent Books on essays, unseen passages, phrases, and idioms are memo- 
rised, which do more harm than a presenbed text-book In tho case of a text-book 
boys try to mutate the style of the author. The absence of a text book ongnftlly 
intended to discourage cramming has rather encouraged a worse evil, namely, mere 
guess work There does not appear any neccssily for optional subjects. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

The present conditions of admission to tho Umversity of Calcutta arc too general, 
the same kmd of test being considered sufficient for entrance into any, and every, 
career The training received by students in high schools is likewise chiefly one sided 
and consequently defective 

I would suggest that high schools should bo divided into different groups, eacli 
adoptmg a particular course of studies for training students for a particular career, 
and with a separate test for each 


Harley, A H 

It would, undoubtedly, be to tho great advantage of the Unirercify if the fnpl*' 
division of passes were abolished and only one gride of pi=s v ere rccogni‘^w] Tlie niimlc’ 
of students passing in the second and third divisions is compintively cni dl -md it 
wou’d be better if tho third divx=ion at least were done iw.iy with, and (hr nimrmi 
pass marks raised to 40 percent and that of the first rlnwion to CO jrr frn‘, 

I would suggest that the school curriculum compri'o a e]'c=:iPil and r. nruV-n 
course, students being given the option about four years brforo the Unmr* > 1 " r^tnic''c 
exanuration. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Hi.EL.EY, A, H — contd — Hazra, Joqendea Nath — Holmes, Rev W. H. Q 


I ■would propose the follo-mng courses . — 

A. 

Classical course 

Vcrnncuhr . Mnthomatics . 1 Classical language 1 Modern language, 1 Kindred olassleal 

1 c , English wltli language 
history and geography 

B. 

Modern course 

Vornaculnr . Mathematics . 1 Classical language 1 Modem language, 1 Dynamics or botany 

t e , English, 'With or other e’caet 
history and geography science 

As students of the outlmed matriculation stage would have quahfioations not inferior to 
those of the present I A stage and, therefore, be competent to enter business-houses, I 
would further suggest that those students who read up to the matriculation stage, but do 
not intend to outer the University, and, therefore, do not desire an additional classical 
language or an ovact science, should bo obhged to take up a course of commercial English 
(includmg book-keopmg, pr^ois-writing, etc ) 

I would suggest as a gouoral standard for classical languages at the matriculation 
stage acquaintance mthono or more of the w'orks of at least four authors possessing, ns 
nearly as possible, the qualities which commend Thucydides and Sophocles, for matance, 
as suitable Greek authors for the entrance stage in British universities The standard 
in the other subjects should bo raised proportionately 

This standard would, undoubtedly, raise thoUmvernty entrance ago The average 
would eventually settle itself at 18 — 19 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath 

The present condition of admission to the University is not satisfactory This 
IB duo mainly to the detective trainmg candidates receive in high schools Eor the 
impro\omont of high schools they should bo thoroughly reorganised, and trained 
teachers should bo appointed Stops should also bo taken for tho dovolopmont of tho 
faculties of boys harmoniously in different directions Tho mam defect is tho vant 
of adequate command of tho English language, in v Inch tho vorkof the Uruvorsity is 
earned on nic University students, vith tlioir defective knov ledge of tho English 
language, cannot understand with case tho toxt-books prescribed in somo of tho subjects 
At jircseiit, no text-book m English litoraturo is prescribed for tho matriculation. 
Tho rcmtroduction of a fixed text-book, uith tho safeguard that there should bo no 
cramminc is desirable 

Another cause of their deficiency on ontranco to tlio Uni\ersity is tho dofectivo 
trammg received m tho vernacular It is never seriously taught or studied except in 
tho Ion cst classes before bojs begin to study English This neglect of the vcmacular 
produces a scnoiis defect in tho training of a l>oy He continues to think and speak 
orvhnanlv m his vernacular in which ho has not been taught to express himself 
accuratch and s\ stematicallj .As what wc write or speak in English is a mere 
trandation of our thoughts in the vcmnciilnrwe fail to express ourselves m English very 
cKarlv and in good Order unless tins habit is acquired early in tho vernacular Thus, a 
gn at part of the benefit of the training at college is lost 


Holmes, Hcv W H G 


Ti o p"e-( nt condition^ of admi-=ion to the Univ c"' itv of Caleiitta admit to a course 
V lixh t- not up to um\tr..it\ standard. The - o^L rmiv done during tho fird two jcarn 
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JEolmes, Rev. W. H. G — contd — Hossatn, Wahed. 
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of university life ought to be done at school. I suggest that only those should be allowed 
to enter the University •who have passed an examination which wo'old show their fit- 
ness to begin something of the kmd of work which is now set for the BA I suggest 
also that only those who defimtely have put down their names as seeking admission mto 
a specified college should bo allowed to sit for the exammation 

Under the present system many present themselves for the exammation vho have 
no mtention of seekmg university education They sit to qualify themselveB for appomt- 
ment to certain Government posts. The effect of such huge numbers presentmg them- 
selves has been that the standard of exammation, undoubtedly, has deteriorated Any 
boy placed m the first division ten years ago was far superior to hundreds of boys placed 
m the first di-vision now Nor is it possible, when the numbers are what they are, to mam- 
tam one standard The exammers axe necessarily so numerous that many are mthout 
experience, and head exami;ners, however experieneed, cannot cope with sotitamc a task 
as mamtauung one standard m the markmg of some eighteen thousand papers I know 
of students who, havmg passed the matriculation m the first division, have been most 
regular and mdustrious, and yet fad to pass the intermediate exammation. 

It IS worth considering whether it would not be •wise to abohsh the matriculation 
examination and allow each college to settle its own conditions of admission. The first 
umversity exammation would then be held at the end of the first year Colleges v ould 
thus only admit students capable of passing the umversity test after a year of college 
teaching, and would be on their guard against the admission of mcapable appheants 
and of those faultdy tramed m the schools Once separate the umversity cxammations 
from the question of Government employment and there ■wiU be no longer unmanageable 
numbers to handle 


Hossain, Wahed. 

Generally speaking, the present conditions of admission to thr, Umversity are not 
-satisfactory for the following reasons — 

(а) Most of the students leave high schools before they are fit for entering upon a 

umversity career Their knowledge of Enghsh remains so defective that 
they can hardly foUow college lectures ■with profit 

(б) In colleges our professors meet with great difficulty m makmg their lectures on 

prmciples and theones mtelhgently understood by students, and are 
obliged to teach them the language itself hke schoolmasters This is 
school work which should have been done m the secondary stage of their 
education, 

(c) The unsatisfactory state of school education is responsible, to a great extent, for 

the consequences 

I would, therefore, suggest that school education should be placed on a sound 
footmg. The changes necessary for that purpose are as follows — 

(i) Simplification of courses of study and avoidance of numerous text books and 

multifarious subjects 

(ii) Baymg more attention to real study, which should not be dominated bj too manv 

examinations — more than what is necessary for testmg the mastery over th' 
subject taken up by the student 

(m) Employment of able and competent men on the teachmg staff The profession 
of teachmg is not at aU attraefn c The pay and prospect ■3 of teachers arc so 
very poor that competent men can hardly be drawn to it- This subject hjs 
been discussed and defects pointed out m a speech of mme and I respectfully 
m'nte the attention of the Commissioners to it. (Sec Appendix ) 

(d) The necessity of training men for good teaching is no-w recognised “ Thorc was 

a time even m England, when old broken down soldiers or men -r ho hid 
faded at everything else were thought good enough to be put m cfnrgc of 
village schools But that is no longer Modem teaching is a highly Who wa? 
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Hossain, Wahed — contd 
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profession, req^umng skilled and trained men There are, of course, teachers 
•vrho are bom, and not made, but they are rare the average man has to learn 
the art.” Our schools sadly want tramed teachers and, unless such teachers 
are made available, the quahty of school education will not improve. 


APPENDIX. 

There lias been a cry for competent teachers and efficient teaching But the pay of 
toachoro and professors is too low to attract qualified and competent men Ordinarily, 
the imtial pay of a teacher of the lower primary school ranges from Es 10 to Rs 16, 
that of a middle English school from Rs 16 to 26, and of a Ingh English school from 
Rs 36 to 60 Probably the cost of living is not the standard of their pay, but their 
educational quahfications But, high qualification, or low qualification, can a man of 
some education and status m society hve with his family on such a poor mcomo ? An 
orderly in an office gets Rs 12 mth bhaila (allowance) of Re 1 or Rs 2 per mensem , an 
lUitcrato coolie sirdar (headman) earns more than Rs 30 a month , but a matnculated 
youth IS asked to accept Rs 10 , and a graduate Rs 36 to bogm with Can a person who 
has any education and sense of self-respect stoop to accept such a “ miserably mean ” 
pay ? Pormcrly, the initial pay of a graduate was Rs 60 per mensem But, with the 
cry of oompetent men for efficient teachmg, his pay has been reduced to Rs 36 11 

On the other hand, the prospect of the teacher is as gloomy as his pay is low and m- 
sufficient to mamtam himself and his family klr Mackenzie, Pnncipal, Trainmg College, 
, Allahabad, observed m his presidential address . ” The question of questions, therefore, 
IS hew to attract to the teaching profession men of character and abihty ' The 

obnous way is by recognismg that good teaclung is worth paymg for If we judge by 
the salaries at present given to teachers the overage school oomnuttee values the work 
of an assistant master as lower than that of a second grade clerk, while that of the 
headmaster is, if wo again judge by the pay shoot, estimated at something betivoen that 
of a public Morks overseer and on mspoctor of police. Can we wonder, then, that of 
the graduates n ho enter the teaching profession over 70 per cent is men with third- 
class degrees,” Speaking on the same subject hlr Martin, Professor, Islnmia College, 
Lahore, obsen cd thus ” The tonching profession is notonously underpaid An 
untrained teacher may got from Rs 10 toRs 20 a month , one holding a junior Anglo 
lernacular certificate about Rs 40, 'cnior Anglo-\ crnacular Rs 30 to Rs 00, and a 

b. ichclor of teaching Rs 70 to Rs 90 ” This is the state in the Punjab In Bengal the 
jiosition IS almost the same Mr Martin continued — “ Can no noiidor, then, that this 
jirofession docs not attract our best educated men ? From inj own cvporionce, I 
found that our Muliaiiiinadan graduates aioid the educational profession ns far as they 

c. in, and jircfcr to take a small post m the police, imgation, secretariat, or almost any 
other Goieninicnt department School teaching is regarded ns a temporary makeshift, 
or a Inst desperate resort Jlanj of them, on getting their degrees, mil accept posts as 
tc u hers for a j car or two , but that is onl^ to fill in the time until they got a chance of 
emi>lo\iiunt in some better paid profession. Many of these, o\on, nho go to the 
trouble of joining the training colleges and getting tlicir B T degrees do not intend 
senoudj, to ‘•cttlo domi to teaching ns their profession and some of bachelors of teach- 
ing nemr become teachers at all ” 

SjH iking on the status of the school teacher, Mr Martin obsen cd as follons ‘‘Even 
mo’-e necc"ar> than the imjiroi iimnt of his pn_\ is tlio improvement of the social status 
of the school toaclvr At present, schoolmasters in India arc, I am afraid, somov hat 
look'd domi u])on and treatnl ns an inferior caste They ccrtainij Jiaio not the posi- 
tion and rC'ji'Kt the\ hue in Jnglind” 

^'r II R ,I lines in hia E'hfrtlton und Stih'smnDslnp \n Indi't sajs — “In Great 
r.nt im th" Si bool h is an ci-\ prim ic\, .and the special pride of England is her public 
!ihoo!-, ritlur her unucr->iti'''i . . 1 ho names of Engh'ih schools arc vorld 

f-f n I' ^^hoc^(r in Indi i Ins hi snl the mme of a great Indian school 7 If names 
,.ri it in tin ti()d of (slucation an tliought of in I'nclnnd thej arc the names of great' 
fchoolt ters tint are thought of first — Coht, Mulcastor, Bushy, Arnold, Thwing 
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Ilo'i'-Ms, \y \iirn—roiUiJ — IluhTru, M — ^IIuq, Tho Uou’blo Mtiulvi A. IC. Fozlul — 
llUQiTi , ?iL Anzui,^ — IIvQui% Ka74 iMUADtr., 


Uiilding, Ahcraiul. Win nto 1 hero no similar nninea in India 7 Why should ifc scorn 

< I range lo si»ralc o\en of n great, schoolmaster 7 Wo noed m India to tlunk 

more a\orthiIj of seliools and •'choolniaslors Tlio present hope for higher education 
hr' 111 such a raning of higli schools in tone, m organisation, in cfpiipmont os would 
not onU sot nnvaersitj education on a sound foundation, but would also make tho 
•^chooh Ihcmschcsa real t riming ground m life.” 


Hunter, M. 

'f ho present staudartl of admission to tho Umvorsity, wlulo satisfactory in most 
subjects, js far too low in respect of tho know ledge of English demanded This look of 
hiioulisigo IS iiinmlj on tho practical side Fou students whop they first jom tho 
college nro able to follou an onlinaty Icctiiro given slowly m simplo English, and a 
ron--idcrabIn jirojiortiou c\j>crlcnco gra\o difliculty in doing so throughout their career 
It is lo this rcTsoii iiiauilj that tho notes of lectures taken b 3 ’^ tho students are so unsatis- 
factory , it IS quite impossible for tho majontj', and not easy oven for tho host students, to 
follou a lecture and, at tho snmo lime, take down tho essential pomts Tho schools seem 
to devote far too much timo to tiio nicotios of English grammar (a subject very easy to 
t xaniitio on), and, tho result IS that a student uho cannot write a simple sentence m 
English correctly can jiarso or analjso a quite diDioult paragraph, an accomplish- 
lUf nt denied to most Eiighslinicu except solioohuastors and schoolboys 


Huq, Tho Hoa’blo Maulvi A. K Fdzlul. 

The aiisu cr lo the first part of tho question is in tho negative. 

The various abuses which have been noticed during recent years In the affairs of 
tho Calcutta University nro duo to the fact that the University has been called upon to 
perform functions almost physically impossible And this expansion m the work of 
tho University is bound to go on steadily m spite of any artificial drawbacks that may 
bo put on the advance of education If my suggestion conveyed in my answer to ques* 
tion 4 (ii) bo accepted changes uiU noccsBarily be brought about by the estabhshment 
of BO many different universities in the presidency but, m case there are no more 
than two universities in the Presidency, I would suggest that the task of examming 
boys as to their fitness for a university course of traimng be taken away from the 
University. I do not think I am called upon to suggest my sohemo in detail. 


Huque, M. Azizut.. 

Yes, I would rotam the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta, except that I would make changes, as proposed before, in the matriculation 
and mtormodiate standards 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul 

The matriculation standard ought to be raised At present, matrioulates are 
very deficient in their knowledge of English, and alsp cf general subjects, so that, 
in most cases, their attainments do not prove to be adequate for the reception of 
college education To my mind the matnoulation standard should be raised to 
Bojnething like the present intermediate standard, every matriculate having a good 
grounding m tho following subjects •— 

(a) Enghsh, particularly the use of the language 

(b) Vernacular literature 

(c) Mathematics, Including some elementary mensur^ion -.^mirveying, and 

mechanics - ' ^ 

(d) Logic, elementary. 
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'QUESTION 8 


Httque, Kazi iMDADtTL — collide — TTydabt, M'A.N 


(5) A classical language 

(/) History of India, and a very brief study of tbe history of the woild, with some 
special reference to the history of England, and of Islam. 

(y) Geography, general geography of the woild with special reference to India, 
including a fairly thorough study of physiography 
■'(/i) Besides these seven the candidates should take up one of the following 
alternatives — 

(I) Advanced mathematics, includmg higher algebra, trigonometry, and 

come sections, with some elementary study of statics and dynamics 

(II) Advanced classical language 

(mi Advanced geography and physiography. 

(iv) Advanced history 

(v) Elementary science, of nhich there may be several alternative 
groups, e g 

(A) Physics and chemistry 

(B) Biology, physiology, and hygiene 

(C) Geology and mineralogy, 

and so forth. 

If the matriculation standard is raised thus far the colleges need not have any 
X A. or I Sc classes at all The degree course may then be one of three years 
instead of two 

The subjects, as far as possible, should be taught through the medium 6 f the 
vernacular It should be made compulsory for every school to provide for the 
teaching of at least one group of scientific subjects Further, it is desirable to provide 
for complete education in the vernacular Enghsh is necessary for pubhc service 
and certain classes of business, but there are men who would want to acquire 
learning for the sake of learmng alone, without any ulterior aim of service or 
business For them there ought to be a complete course, up to the end of the 
umversity career, in tbe vernacular In the matriculation these candidates may 
be given a more advanced course m the vernacular language and hterature and a 
more elementary course in Enghsh 


Hydabi, man 

Speaking generally, and without reference to Bengal m particular, I am not satisfied 
mbh the matriculation curnculura and would suggest a scheme analogous to the Madras 
school Ica\nng certificate scheme, mth the modifications which have been, or are, pro 
posed to bo introduced for the Osniama University m Hyderabad, a draft sketch of wlucl 
IS appended 

Prchvunary slclcTi of the scheme of cxamtnaltons for gradvahon in the faculty of arts of (hi 

‘proposed Asmama University 

COJUIIXTEE 

[2nd July, 1917, lo'l7th July, 1917 ) 

1 Mr M A X HiniRi, B A , Secretary to Government, Educational Department 

2 Mr S\FD Ross Mnsoon, B A , I E S , Director of Pubhc Instruction, 

Mr X G WruNK \u, M A , LL B , Chief Inspector of Schools 

J Maiilii II AMID ED DIN Sauib, BA, Principal, Dar ul-Ulum 
r> Mr H W Siiou cross MA. Principal, Goicmmont High School 
G Mr riZLC Mahomid Kilan. B A Pnncipal, Citv High School 

7 Mr Annrn B in K^A^, A R C S , B Sc (London), Professor of Science, Nizam 

tollegc 

8 Mr KADir Hcsiiv Kiivv, M A , Professor of Historj, Nizam College 
n Maiihi Abdul II iq Saiub, B A , Inspector of Schools 

10 Mr \,Bi)iL Aziz Knvv, B A , A-ustant Director of Puhho Instruction. 

11 Mr b MomcDDiv, B A , Bar al-Daa, A'-sistant Secretary to Goveramont, DIu- 

cational Department 
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M a X — amid. 


Till M VTairt U\Tln\ K\ \MJS VTIf/S 

111 fr>r( n<Iini'-^ion into tlio Unnrr'iU i rinditlaO l-hall Iia\c (o pn';? a public 
x \uuintnm III llu follduin;; mbjul-' — 

(i) 1 ucli'-b « oii'-istiup of ( \o jnjH'r'' — 

(o) Si I'll (fnun olio jin 'Cnbi tl book of pro'-o luu) om prO'CrilK'd book of poolni). 
(b) I nwMi (ron>.iq(inp of nn III I,npli>ili mifl Iriiii*-! ilioii iiilo Englisli from 

Unlit Toliipu MirUbi, Kamuc o, or'J'ainil) 

(n) llu-lon of linpbiml ami India 

(ill) (IroprapliN of tlic world, willi 8jK,'cial rofcrciico (o India 
(i\ ) 'Malliriiintic'i — 

As m llio I5omlja\ M itnciilalioii, with tlcineid ir^\ iiiciiHunitioii added. 

{\) Am one of (lie following Inngu'igts — 

Arabic (of (he Kiinc '■taudanl ns m llio M iiihi exnmmnlion at present) 

baiiskrit 

IVr'inn 

Tcliigu 

■\Inritlii 

Knmro'-c 

Tamil 

III shall ln\c to jiroduce a certi(ita(e of a high •'Cliool ri'cogiiHcd by tho Oamanja 
Unntrsita of haaing satisfaclonly complolcd a course in tlio followang subjocts — 

( 1 ) Urdu 

(2) Xatural ‘ciciico (as prescribed by the H3'dorabad Echool-loaving cortificato 

board) 

(3) Moslem theology or Uindu ethics 

(1) Drawing 

(5) Physical traimng 

Till I^TERMEDIATE Examination 

A candidate will be entitled to appear for tho intermediate, cxanunation after two 
scars’ study m a college rccogmscd by tho Osmama Umvorsity Tho Bubjccts for the 
examination wall bo tho following — 

(i) Enghsh (four papers) 

(ii) Any three subjects from any ono of tho three following groups ; — 

Group A, 

(1) Greok and Roman history 

(2) English history (pohtical and constitutional) 

(3) Indian history and ndmimstration 

(4) European history (470 — 1878 A.D ) 

(5) Islamic history (up to tho fall of Granada and tho fall of Baghdad) 

( 6 ) Economics (with special roforonco to Indian questions). 

(7) Geography- (commercial and regional) ; 

(8) Ono of tho following raodom languages '—Urdu, Tolugu, Tamil, Kanaroso 

Marathi, French, Persian 

(9) Ono of tho following classical languages • — Arabic, Sanskrit, Latin, Persian 

(unless already taken under 8) 

(10) Logic (doduotivo and inductive). 

Group B 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Biology. 
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Hxbaei, M. a N — cmtd. 


(4) Pure mathematics 


(5) Apphed mathematics 


f uro geometry, algebra > (iacludmg the 
bmomial theorem), Irigonometry (up to 
DoMoivre’s theorem), analytical (up to 
general equation of the second degree) and 
gcometncal comes (important properties). 

fStati&g, dynamics, hydrostatics, and diffor- 
' (. ential calculus (yudiments). 


Group O, 

(1) Logic (deductive and inductive). 

(2) Psychology 

(3) One of the foUowmg classical languages — Arabic, Sanskrit, Latin, Persian 

(4) Economics (with special reference to Indian questions) 


. The B a Esamikation, 

A candidate will have to pass an oxammation m the foUowmg subjects after a course 
of satisfactory attendance m a college recognised by the Osmama University for two 
years after his having passed the mtermodiato examination * — 

(i) English (four papers). 

(u) One of the following schools . — 

(fl) Languages 
(h) Science 

(c) History 

(d) Plulosophy. 

(c) Law 

(i) Eyiglish — (Compulsory) 

Four papers, ns follows — 

(1) Essay and pr6ois wnting 

(2) Explanation of unseen passages from modern authors 

Principles of criticism and their application as, c , in some such small book 
like Kalcigh, IVorsfqld, Pater, or Hudson 

(3) Detailed study of prosonbed authors — ^Prose. 

(4) Detailed study of presenbed authors — Poetry 

(ii) (o) Languages— 

One of the follomug classical languages — 

Persian, with elementary Arabic 
Arabic. 

Snnsknt 

Snnskiit or I/vtin 

And one of the follouing lemnculnr languages: — 

ITnlu (uitli Hindi Bbnsha) 

Teliigu 
M intlii 
KnnarC'C 
TarmI 

Persian (if not taken as a classical language) 

I'reneh 

A 1 non lc«lgo of i>luloIog\ and the liistory of the development of cultuni in the 
languag -j selected will be required. 
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Hydaei, M. a N — contd 


(6) Science — 

One of the following branches • — 

Physics, including a separate paper m mathematics - 
Chemistry, mcluding a separate paper in physics. 

Mathematics (pure and apphed) 

Natural science (one of the following three as prmcipal and the other two as 
subsidiary) 

Botany, 

Zoology. 

Geology. 

(c) Hielory — 

(1) Pohtical science 

(2) Economics 

(3) Indian history (detailed knowledge of any one of the three penods). 

(4) Enghsh history (constitutional history) 

(6) One penod out of any of the following histones that he may have taken for the 
mtcrmediate . — 

European history 

Islamic history 

Greek and Roman history. 

(d) Philosophy — 

(1) Logic and theory of knowledge, 

(2) and (3) Ethics (psychological and sociological groundwork and theory) 

(4) Psj’-ohology 

(5) History of European philosophy, ancient and modem 

(6) A particular Oriental philosopher or rchool of Oriental philosophy 

(e) Law — 

Syllabus imdcr consideration. 

N B — J A B A m law will be entitled to a degree in the faculty of law quahfpng 
him for practice if ho is successful in an examination to be hold a jear after graduation 
2 A graduate in any other “ school ” will bo allow cd to go up for a degree m the 
faculty of law quahfymg him for practice two years after graduation m an exammalion 
more extensive than that in Note 1, above 


Prchmvmry alcteh of the scheme of cxamma'wna and the curricula for yraduahon m the 
faculty of theology of the Osmanta Unncraity. 

CoinarrEF 

{6th and 7th October, 1917 ) 

1 idaulvi Hamio UD Dxv, SviUB BA, Pnncipal, Dar u! Uluin 

2 Jlauhi ILvuibur RaiiM-1x Professor of Tlicologj , iJor ul-Ulum 

.3 Mauhi Annul. Wisrv, Assistant Profes'or of llicologv Dar ul-Clum 

4 31nul\i Annul Q\mn Profe^^or of Arabic Jlatcrature, DarulLIun 

5 l^Iaulvi Anon. ILii Assistant Protector of Arabic Literitiirc, Dir ul-L'lum 
0 Miiiihi Svrn Snnn Au Profe^^r of Philosoxihi and Ixigic, Dar ul Clum 

T Maiihi Mon\M^ut> Ruknuddix formerh Mufti, Mndri'si Niratnt'i, a‘ f*i '’-t 
Tutor to the Princes 

S Mauhi ''foil vMiun’MuKTvn Member of the Old Bo\ = i j". Di' u' I'lim 

and Secretary, llvdc'alud Educational Coafc-eucc 
ft. Muihi Hap Uafi: Monxwnvn Au Shattvki 
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Hydabi, man — contd 


The Matrichlatton Examihatiov 
{The. Faculti) of Theology ) 

Before admission into the University (m the faculty of theology) a candidate 
shall have to pass a public exammation in the follo-wmg subjects — 

(i) English (oonaistmg of two papers) — 

(а) Seen (from one prescnbed book of prose and one of^poetry) 

(б) Unseen (consistmg of an essay m Enghsh and translation mto Enghsh from 

Urdu) 

(n) History of England and India 

(m) Geography of the world, wnth special reference to India 

(iv) Mathematics 

As in the Bombay matnoulation, with elementary mensuration added 

(v) Arabic language 

(vi) Moslem theology. 

He shall have to produce a certificate of a high school recogmsed by the Osmania 
University for havmg satisfactorily completed a course m the folloinng subjects — 

(1) Urdu 

(2) Natural science (as prescribed by the Hyderabad school-loavmg certificate 

board) 

(3) Drawing 

(4) Physical training 


The Intekmbdiate Examkation 




A candidate will be entitled to appear for the intermediate examination (faculty of 
theology) after two years’ study m a college recognised by the Osmania University 
The subjects for the examination wall be the folloiving — 

(i) Arabic language (four papers) — 

(a) Prose, selections from 

(h) Poetry ub ) 

(c) Rhetoric and prosody ^ 111 2 

(d) Composition in Arabic 


(u) Fiqli and Usui (w'lth olemontary logic) — 

1, wlJj ( JjJl 

(m) Hadis and UsuI-i-Hadis ]. ( ) Iby* - 3 jXdJ] Aix~> 

(iv) Tafsir b|^l) 

(v) Aqaid, with elements of metaphysics 

1 jjIrc - 2, iiyjj oU|ll 

(\i) English (two papers) — 

{a) Essaj and composition 

(6) A paper on a prescribed book bearing on Islamic subjects 


The B D Ekajhnatiov ( ijAlj ) 

A candidate will be entitled to appear m the B I) (xaminntion after a course of 
mtisfactorj attendance in a college recognised In the Osmania University for two yeirs 
after his having passed tho inlcnucdinto caammation in theologj 
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Hydaei, man — con(d — Ibeahim, Khan Bahadur Mxihammai). 


(x) Arabic language and hterature (four papers) 

(o) Prose — 

(1) Seleotxons from 

(2) 

(b) Poetry . — 

(1) The rest of 

(2) Selections from 

(3) 

(c) Rhetono 

(d) Composition in Arabic 
(ii) Fiqh and Usui — 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(lu) One of the follou uig subjects . — 

(a) Tafsii — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(b) Hadis and Usui . — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(c) Kalam and Usubud-din — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(iv) English (two papers) — 

(a) Essa}' and composition 

(b) A paper on a prescribed book beanng on Islamic subjects 


[ oUlLo ( |. ) ] 


j*aI) ofij 

ajIaa ( oi.'AjJl 

) 

J,yJ| ) 

( I_r^ } 

Lfjbr-’ up to - *^--511 i-illl (included) 
,iaJl Alar-* 

sxJliJl Ml 4^^ ( J^l'l j 


lERAniM, Khan Bahadur iIxmAMMAD. 

« 

No, only a limited number of seats is allotted to Muhammadan sfudenft. in ctc'v 
college The gates of the Um\ersity might have better been altogether “^hut ng"in“t 
the Muhammadans of a province uhere the percentage of the Muhammadan p^pu!-'- 
tion IS f>2 than this deplorable fact that onlv a limited number of seats '=ho ill h' 
allotted to them Either the University should insist upon the resonat oj of half th‘> 
number of scats allowable in each case for Muhammadans or, if that i= t-'-o rau'-h, 
Government should raise the Calcutta Sfadrassah to a first-grade college v J tu-n t o 
Hooghly College which is associated with the sacred name of tl e late Haji Mu’ a-- r -d 
Jifohsni, into a Muhammadan residential college and open otlu- - f ' Mu'-- 

tnndans as necessity may arise in future for them 
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QUESTIOIT 8 


laujj, The Hon’bleu Justioo Sir Am — Irons, Miss M V 


Ima3i, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Alt 

I am not satisfied Trith the present matncuJation exammation of the Calcutta 
University It is certainly easier to pass the matriculation than the old entrance ex- 
amination used to be But, at the same tune, the student is much less prepared to take up 
a imiversity course now than he was m the old days Whatever maybe the claims of the 
vernaculars the English language and Engbsh htersilure have to be the most pre- 
dommant subjects of mstruotion m the umversities I do not wish to be mistaken 
in this matter A development of the vernaculars, and a sound knowledge o( them, is also 
a growmg necessity, and a time may come when all the sciences may more profitably be 
taught in the i emaculars I fully reabse that it would be a great savmg of time and 
labour to teach the sciences m the vernacular But, side by side with tliis and other 
similar considerations, it should not be forgotten that the Englisli language and its magni- 
ficent literature have done more to expand the Indian mind during the last fifty or sixty 
years than any one thmg else to which the Renaissance, whidi is visible m every dejxirtment 
of Indian life could be attributed The vernaculars, however beautiful and necessary m 
themselves and however much capable of fresh developments, are, at the highest, merely 
provincial ^VlllIe in some provmces there is a multiphoity of vernaculars the English 
language is the one language common to all the provmces It has served as a great bond 
of unity m this country In the future it is destined to bmd India m closer ties with the 
other parts of the British Empure, Great Britam, and the Colonies alike A trainmg in 
the English language is not merely necessary on Indian national grounds, but also m view 
of the high destmy that seems to be unfoldmg m the near future 

The old entrance exammation unparted a higher degree of knowledge of English 
literature than the present-day matnciilation does Tlie knowledge of English history 
that was deemed essential under the old system opened to the Indian mmd a now concep- 
tion of life and thought for wlueh he could find no parallel m the language and the literature 
of the ancient Hmdu times, nor m the literature of Persia and Arabia that connected this 
countrj' with Central and Western Asia With the disappearance of the knowledge of 
English history there has been not merely a lowermg of the knowledge of the English 
language, but there has also been a disappearance of the high standard of public morahty 
that the English nation has displayed for the last two centuries or so This, to my mmd, 
seems to bo a grievous loss Tlie disappearance of the teaching of geography from the 
matriculation examination has been another mistake The matnoulate of to day is 
hardly able to follon the various phases of the great world-war that is ragmg all round us 
Without geography the outlook on lifo is narrow This, too. seems to mo to bo a serious 
mistake In the old daj’s, when I nas a lad at scliool, Iremomber some sort of attempt 
used to bo made to impart to us elementary knowledge of the general outimes of umversal 
history Wc did not learn much, but wc did get to know that great nations and peoples 
had existed in the past And ne got some sort of idea of, at any rate, the great political 
revolutions that have taken place from time to time Thus equipped wo wore the bettor 
able to fake up collegiate instruction To-day the matriculate knows so little of the 
Enchsh language tint ho is hardly able to follow lectures, and has to do in the first two 
vears of life at college what he should have done before ho entered the University 

Another direction m which I would like to see a reversion to the old standard is the 
question of age I do not at all understand why sixteen has been fixed as the minimum 
aire for the inatricuhtion In nij circle of friends and acquamtances I find that those 
who have been able to do an\ thing in life and were connected with the universities, 
jncseil their entrance exainn it on in the fifteenth vear, or even earlier, wnth no particular 
detriment to health Ana fixing of standard with regard to age seems to bo absolutely 
uiineec^^irv f'oine Ikii'j develope earlier than others, and the clever bo^' should not 
be jicnaliscKl for the bciufit of his less cloaer eomjKicr. 


Ipoxs, Miss M Y. 

In the ixiding rniier-itT, c_\-.teni teaching i^ 
Tcacliing, wlio'c aim ought to be tlm culture o 


yaiborJinato to exaniinnlion 
Vlloftual fariiUus, has for 
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Ibons, Miss M. V — wnld — ^Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad — ^Iyde, The Hon’ble 
hir Justice T V Seshagiei — Jenkths, Walteb A. — Jenhenqs, The Hon’ble 
Mr. J G. 


its aim the passmg of examinations only The matnculation examination should be 
more difficult than it has been for the past few years The number of text-books, 
and the subjects prescribed, should not be mcreased, but the exammation should he a 
real test of the candidates’ knowledge The teachmg of Enghsh m schools should be 
considerably improved, especially by appoin£mg better quahfied teachers The ngidity 
of the exammation system ought to be reduced, and the use made of exammations 
might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects of study and of different groups 
of students in one or more ways, as previously suggested. 


Ismail, Kliaii Bahadur Mohammad 

The present system of admission to the University of Calcutta is not satisfactory 
The Umversity should fix the standard of attainment only Building, equipment, 
etc , should be left to the local authorities The examination should be on a smaller 
scale. 


Iter, The Hoa’ble Mr Justice T V Seshagiri 

I am unable to answer this question, but I can speak from my expenence of kladras 
that the conditions of admission to the Umversity are very unsatisfactory Some very 
good students are kept out for want of accommodation in colleges The only remedy 
seems to be the multiphcation of colleges, with the necessary staff and equipment 


Jenkins, Walter A 

The matnculation exa mmation needs considerably stiffenmg m order to “ weed 
out” many who now find admittance to a college, and who are not of sufficiently high 
mental oahbre to truly benefit from education Apart from the language question the 
standard of questions and marking is much too low I would suggest the addition of 
science (elementary facts of physics and chemistry) as an optional, perhaps compulsory, 
subject If English is to be retained as the medium of instruction the Enghsh test 
needs to be considerably moro difficult than at present iMy expenence of first year 
classes is that very few of them understand the simplest spoken Enghsh An oral 
test conducted, if possible, by Englishmen is absolutely essential if students arc to be re- 
quired to understand and follow lectures No matter when English is adopted as a 
medium of instruction, all those who attend lectures should have passed an oral 
Enghsh teat 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr J G 

It appears to me that the conditions of admission to tbe Calcutta Umvcrsifv have been 
most unfavourably affected by the control which the University has tned to cx( rt our 
schools Its interference has led toa dual control, and the schools of this province at Ica=t, 
before October 1st, 1917, when the province acquired its own University, have loal cd par*h 
to the Cilcutta Umversity, and partly to the Education Department for control and 
guidance The effect has been to wc,akcn the control and obscure the gaud and 

the schools are the aiorse for the competition between the’two authoitev Tim Un -• 
tv, apparently has feared that the department would be too =tnct and t'm d''[)artrT-'it 
has ccrtamlj thought that the University prcvcnteil the proper orgam-atioa of t'm ■- ’ -/a 
and the raising of the standard of staff and equipment The Umve-sitv '•haj’ 1 , n.' 
maintain its own matnculation oxaminition but I doubt whether the ‘‘mu nl o' t! • 
examination vail ever be satisfictora «o long as the Univc— it\ pwvm's t^'^ dt," • 

from aulhontativcU conlrolhng and" organi=inc the schools Tb ' wo-*- ' ^ 
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jENNTNas, The Hon’ble Mr J G — conid — Johnston, Rev A B —Jones, 

C E W 


IS outside schools Its interference with schools, moreover, is based on a pretence, since 
it has no inspectmg staff with which to inspect them Its fears of excessive seventy on 
the part of the Education Department are, I think, misplaced, sipce neither inspectors nor 
Directors of Pubhc Instruction nor Government would be satisfied to show annually 
no increase, or a small increase, in the number of schools and pupds under their charge. 
But there is no doubt that the department, if left free, would endeavour by all means m 
its power to improve the quahty of the teaching, discipline, and eqmpment, and so the 
standard of candidates for admission to the Umversity The candidates do not lack in- 
telhgenoo , they lack teaohmg, as is evidenced by the prevalence of pnvate tutors for 
schoolboys. 


Johnston, Rev A B 

The present style of matnculation exammation would do fairly well as a test if 
the pass standard wore 50 per cent of the total possible marks Second and third divi- 
sionors ought to wait another year before entering the Umversity A pass standard 
of 40 per cent m each subject and 50 per cent on the total would be fairly effective in 
eliminating the unfit For first class GO per cent or 65 per cent ought to bo tlie stand- 
ard 

A similar standard could then be enforced in the I A 

But the financial effect would be very serious in many colleges The present 
profits would disappear, and either double fees or double Government grants would be 
necessary 

Largo numbers mean small fees , this very serious difficulty should not bo forgotten 
by reformers, while it ought not to bo aUowod to Innder needed reforms But no educa- 
tional institution ought to bo run with an eye to profits and dividends. 


Jones, 0. E. W. 

I would suggest the following changes in the prcscnt conditions of admission to the 
University of Calcutta " — 

(a) Since the requirements of the University affect the curricula of the schools the 
exammation for admission to the University should bo controlled ’ not as at 
present by the University alone, but by the University m conjunction with 
the body which controls the schools, namely, the Education Depart- 
ment In other words, a joint board, consist mg of representatives of the 
University and of the Education Department, should bo created for the fram- 
ing of courses and for (ho conduct of (ho oxanimation for admission to (ho 
University 

(h) Tlio standard qf quahfications required for admission to the University should 
be considerably raised It has been pointed out agam and again that the great 
ninjority of matriculates are unfit for a university training, and there is no 
necessity for mo to labour this jiomt The only way in w’hich tins stale of 
affairs can be remedied is to (a) improve the leaching m the schools, and (b) 
jirolong the high school course m the case of boys who wish to proceed to 
the University I understand (hat the Education Department is nlre.ad3' 
gi\mg its attention to the improvement of teaching The high school 
should cater for two classes of pupils — for those who do not wish to proceed 
to the Unnersity and for (hose who do For the former the course should bo, 
roughly, of the same length ns the present high school course This course 
should be of a general character and, at its completion, a school-lcaniig certi- 
ficate should be awarded by the Education Department For those who wish 
to jiroccctl to tilt Unitcrsity there should be a further two years spcciiliscd 
course, designed by' the joint board projKiscd abo\ c It may be objected (hat 
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Jones, C E W — contd . — ^Kab, Sites Chandba — ^Karim, Maulvi Abdxtl — Khan, 

Abul Hashes', 


Bucli an extension of the school penod would be either impossible owing to.the 
lack of qualified teachers, or would be ruinously expensive if the teachers were 
available It would not be necessary, however, for all high schools to make 
proMsion for the advanced courses Certain centres might bo selected, and 
I would suggest that existmg mufassal colleges might conveniently be converted 
mto high schools for this purpose These colleges also could provide the 
teachers for the advanced courses. It is noteworthy that, m the scheme for 
advanced courses m secondary schools recently published by the Board of 
Education m England, it is distmctly stated that every secondary school is 
not expected to provide the advanced courses, and discussions on the subject 
m the press and elsewhere, seem to pomt to the possibility of some system of 
selection being adopted much on the lines suggested above. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

I should hke to see the standard of the matnculation raised to the present inter- 
mediate standard so as to allow Umvcrsity work to begin roughly with the third year 
of the present University course 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

The present conditions of admission to the Umvorsity of Calcutta arc not quite 
satisfactory On their entrance to the Umversity students should have a greater command 
of the English language, through the medium of which instruction is imparted, than 
that the majority of the matriculates at present possess Either the questions m Enghsh 
sot at the matriculation exammation should be of such a searchmg nature as to be a 
test for the requisite knowledge of the language or some other arrangement should be 
made for this purpose 

It 18 most undesirable that any student possessing the requisite qualifications should 
be refused admission, on the groimd of want of accommodation, to a federal university 
'havmg jurisdiction over a wide area thickly populated by milhons of people still to bo 
educated Besides, it would bo a source of danger to society, as well ns to Government, 
if year after year, numbers of boys have to go adrift unqualified for any useful enreer m 
life If this deplorable state of thmgs is allowed to contmue it w ould prove disastrous 
to the mterests of the Mussalmans, w'ho have just awakened to the paramount necessity 
of English education. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

I do not consider the present conditions satisfactory It does not take proper 
cognisance of the character, habits and health of students 

As regards character the certificate now granted by head masters to can- 
didates for admission to the matnculation exammation are formal, and are seldom 
seriously taken If a degree of senousness is attached to the eertificate, and head 
masters bo made to realise thoir responsibility in the matter by being required to state 
on oath or solemn affirmation their jicrEonal conviction regarding the character and 
conduct of the student, it might improve matters. 

As for the habits of regularity, application, and perseverance I think the object might 
be attamed by requirmg that the student dunng the lost one or two years of his career 
at school should take up some particular object of nature for his study and produce periodi- 
cally m his vernacular a systematic account of his progress m his mvestigations and 
observations Thw, in the hand of the head master, will enable him to test the student’s 
habits of regularity, npplicalion, and perseverance 
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Kjian, Abtfi, Hashesi — contd — ^Khan, Mohoiied Habibub Rahman, Shibwani — 
Khastgib, Kaeunamay — Ko, Taw Sein — ^Khndtj, Pdbnaohandba. 


Tho application for admission at tho University matriculation may also be required 
1 0 be accompamed by a certificate from a doctor that tbo student possesses sound physique 
and health to pursue a course of university training with advantage and profit For 
this purpose, each school should retam tho servioos of a qualified doctor, who will pen- 
odioally examme the pupils and advise the head master regardmg the health of the boys. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shiewani. 

No , tho courses of studies should bo framed on sounder lines, t e , it should not 
bo possible for a student to take up history without taking up geography with it The 
standard of English, too, should bo raised 


Khastger, Kaeunamat 

I have stated in my reply to question 1 that tho present conditions of admis- 
sion to the University are so unsatisfactory that they cannot bo oonduoivo to tho imparting 
of the highest training to the young men who enter tho portals of the Umvorsity 

In order to improve tho conditions I would suggest the followmg changes — 

(n) Better arrangements should be made m the schools for tho tcaohing of English 
liy introducmg tlie tutorial system, and also by nppomting trained teachers in 
larger numbers Tho present system, of prescribmg a fixed number of books 
m English, ns showmg the standard required to be attained by a matnoulation 
student, must be done away with The University should pubhsh selections 
from ■well-known authors suitable for tho matnoulation standard and pres- 
oribo some of tho selected pieces for oxammation in one particular year 
{h) Specialisation in any subject or subjects at the matnoulation stage should not 
bo permitted Students must be compelled to road Enghsli, mathematios, one 
classical language, history (both Indian and Enghsh), geography, and sanitary 
‘cicncc The latter three subjects, viz , "history, geography, and sanitary 
soieiicc, must be taught in the vernacular, and students should bo allowed the 
option of writing their answers in those subjects m tlio vornaoular 


Ko, Taw Sein 

Tlio present matriculation examination of tho Calcutta University should be 
nboh‘;hcd, and college entrance examinations should be substituted, ns at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Kundu, Purnaohandra 

I am no' satisfied with the present conditions of admission to (ho Uimorsitv I 
wi'Ii (Inl a belter trained «et of students slioiild enter the Unnersity I would like to 
Foo tho niatncuhtion coiir-o raKcl In one xcar inoro, and tlio Unuersitv' course curtai'od 
l)\ one \c;ir, lliore being only one Unncrsitx examination, tar, tho BA or B Sc , 
after the matricuhtion (1 \ or T Sc examination w to lie dropped) I would like — 

((/) Tnat most of the I A or I Sc work done in schools and some additional Hubjeets 
are introduced there Tins will not throw ancxce-vsnc burden upon tho Hcliool, 
jirocided the tevehers arc (rimed, (he medium of instruction is Bengali, and 
suitable elementari books arc compile 1 In spec..ihsts m Bengali fiide my ansivef 
to qiifs’ion 13) 
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Ki \r>r. ITrvvntvNDKv — rnntil. — liOiini, Goi'm CiivMnu — Lviina, Hano.tit Ciianma 


(h) lint ‘•OuK 111 “: wlm enter llie Um\eT<il\ }<!>ouI(l lm\e n fin Iknowlodpo of (he 
rn:;li li 1 injn -• not iieie^vinh of liltnlnre The exHtinp n'pninlions on (lie 
•'Hbji'et {) !■?'■ Kepnlntinm ihniter X\X, pcc(ion 10) are excilkn(,hut (he ideal 
IS not all iineil (or tl.e follow mu ren nn — 

(i) Tcaehiin: of Ihiplish lu ehonk <lif<((uo m the lower clnascs (which are 

pincr'lh nmh r ill qiinhlu'd (okIkts) Most of the work w Inch ought to have 
been ilonc m the i Uinrnt ir\ stngi-. n lift undone so that (he better teachers 
of (hi higher elnsM’s ha\L their time oeniined in doing much of (he elementary 
■work 

(ii) Teachers of the Inglu r classes haMiig sueh ill qualified iiiqiils under them, 

mtnralh resort to some makeshift iirrnngemenls as would help pupil, 
soimhow to pet tlmmph the matrii nlation examinatioii m English In 
this lhe\ an' h(ljie<l b\ (be nature of (he (piLsIions ^ct, which arc of a stereo- 
t\pe<l form. 

(in) Erom my <• xjieni'uec of studi nta who just enter colleges I find that they 
nro'-oMra definintin Englnh (hat il is im]>ossihlc torcisnn low they have 
pot Ihronch the pn nit malru iilution t< st m Englnh, c%en if tlio oxammation 
Ind 111 en eoiidm tod w ith re isoimhh hmtncy 'J'hi i onclmuon is irresistible 
that llu inajorit) of the nnswir pajars, bting altogtllier of a miserable quality, 
(be both of examiners lias to lower iti st iiulard m order to keep up tlio 
jierrent.aue of «ucce-s Tbt'rc is only one remt dj for tins — that the standard 
of (eaebing English m all its stages liirougli llio secondary school sliou’d bo so 
rfficient ns to mnko cnndidutts for llic matriculation ixnniination lonlly 
lit for the standard set m the regulations Tlio raismg of tlio standard of 
examining (be tmjicrs by itself can lin\c nothing but an injunous effect , it is 
the qiiabtj of the students which has got to bo improicd 
(u) Though scxeral text-books lu English arc rccommcnclcd jenr after year for the 
mntncnintion exnmin.ilion it is not obhgatorj', under the existing system of 
exanimation, for students to rcael nnj' of them But, ns a jirehnnnnry 
Iraimng for the collegiate education in lilcnvturo, it is essential that nt least 
some prose and jioelry jiictcs of stnndnnl authors should bo compulsory in 
the nintnculation curriculum Tiicso pieces should be read in the top tw'O 
classes and questions on tlicso should be set to ensure tho students’ thorough 
appreciation of tho pieces rend 

(c) That such professional courses of studj os cnguiconng, medicine, law, should 
bo open to such matnculatcs and students going up for tbeso need not 
crowd the colleges, w'hich should bo meant primarily for higher academic training 
in literature, arts, and science subjects 


LaUIUI, GoPAT. CnANDRA 

Tho present system of admission of students to tho Calcutta University seems 
to bo defective in that it allows third class students to enter it lliese may be other- 
waso provided for Students who are not promising enough may bo given leaving certi- 
ficates from tho middle English stage They may be shifted on to agricultural schools, 
and survey schools, polytechnic schools, or training schools to be tiaincd as quntfi for 
jinmary schools Those that pass the matriculation examination m the third division 
may bo provided for in the medical schools, m tho clerical departments of Govern- 
ment, railw’ay, and merchant offices, technical schools and mulclear schools, tho last 
to be created Only first and second-class matriculates should bg allowed to enter the 
University 


Lahiht, Hanojit CuANDitA 

I am satisfied wath the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. 
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LiNGLET, G H — ^Law, The Hon’blo Rajah Reshee Case — ^Mackenzie, A H 


Langley, G- H. 

Tlie oharaoter of the entrance examination for any university is determined by the 
oonditiotj of education m the schools from which candidates are drawn If the standard 
IS so raised that only candidates from the most efifioient schools can pass many 
students who might afterwards do well may be lost to the University Tlie present stand- 
ard of admission is extremely low, and it will only be effectively improved by the reform 
of the schools of Bengal An immediate advantage might be gamed by reducmg the 
percentage of those who matnoulato, and by insistmg on greater proficiency m 
Enghsh 


Law, The Hon’ble Eajali Ebshee Case. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta because a large number of students passing the matriculation exammation finds 
a great deal of difficulty in gettmg admission to the affibated colleges , the number of 
students to be so admitted to a particular college being limited adeq^uate provision should 
be made to remove this difficulty 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

No ; a matriculation certificate should connote that the holder has the necessary 
knowledge and capacity to obtam, provided he is reasonably mdustrious, a degree at 
the end of four years. 

That the Calcutta Umversity accepts as imdor graduates many students who have not 
reached this standard may be proved by reference to facts regardmg the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and to a comparison of Allahabad standards with those of Calcutta 

In 1913 approximately 1 900 matriculates were admitted to courses for the degrees of 
the Allahabad University , in 1917 approximately GOO candidates obtamed the B A or 
B Sc degree. The leakage consists mainly of candidates who faded to pass the interme 
diato or degree examinations. It woidd bo an underestimate to say that 50 per oent 
of the candidates admitted to the Allahabad University have not, at the lime of their 
admission, the capacity or attainments to proceed to a degrea 

“ Sidelight 13 tlirown upon the comparative standards'of attammont of the Calcutta 
University matriculates and those of the Allahabad Umversity in remarks made by pnn 
cipals of colleges on the subject of admissions One of them observes : — ‘ The typo of 
student who gets a first olass in the Calcutta matnoul at on would normally fad in our 
niatricnlntion.’ Another declares, ‘ A second division (in the Calcutta matriculation 
examination) connotes something worse than our third division ’ It would bo rash to 
argue that the Calcutta matriculation standard maj^ notwithstanding, bo sufficiently high 
for unucrsitj’ purposes m the Umted Provinces, for a principal who has opportumties 
of judging the products of both umvcrsifics roundly declares that a third division in 
the Cvilcutta examination means ‘ sheer illiteracy ’ ‘ I find,’ he says, ‘ that boys after 

fading to get a United Provinces inatricidntioa or ‘chool Icavmg cortiQcato in the third 
dnisionean, and do, step over the border, read in a Calcutta recognised school, and 
get a first diii‘,ion — barelj equal to our third’ Still another principal speaks of 
students from Bencral ns ‘amazingly ignorant of English even by the standard of n 
( ilcuttn first dmsion’ ” (General Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces 
for tlie sear ending 31st March, 191G, pago 13 ) 

Tlie low standard of the matriculation examination is the root cause of the mam 
defect" in Indian unucrsitics It results m college classes being composed of students 
the niajoriU of uhoni arc incapable of profiting b\ pood teaching If professors ndojit 
ri<‘htsli de-igucd to stimulate thought and incidentc habits of independent studj the 
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biilk of the class is unable to respond Accordiiigl}^ teachers have to do the thinking for 
their students, and the almost universal method is the dictation of notes Students 
may thus gain a considerable amount of information, but they receive no permanent 
mental benefit, on the contrary, the effort to store up a large amount of undigested 
material frequently strams the mmd beyond the elastic limi t Thus, I have noticed that 
the matriculate is usually a better teacher than the ‘ faded B A ’ , m the case of the 
latter, unmtelligent study has destroyed powers of mdependent thought, and the result 
13 a nimd that is stale and mert The capable student also suffers. The professors have 
to teach down to the level of the average , m justice to the majonty, they are unable to 
raise questions or employ methods designed to call forth mental effort from the students 
who are capable of bemg highly framed. There is, thus, much waste of good material 
Of 527 candidates who passed the B A examination of the Allahabad Umversity m 1916 
only 99 passed m the second division and only 1 m the first Many of the 427 graduates 
m the thud division could have been tramed to the standard connoted by a first or second 
division if they had not been taught by methods designed mamly for the benefit of the 
698 candidates who failed m the exammation. 

Ihe present school hfo (eleven years) is too short to brmg students to that standard 
of attainment (m Enghsh especially) and mental development required for umversity 
studies. Eleven yars m an Indian secondary school is equivalent (if we allow for the 
short hours and the many rehgious hohdays in India) to less than eight m a secondary 
school m England Thus, the well educated Indian boy enters for his matriculation 
exammation when he is at the stage of mental development of an English boy of 
thirteen or fourteen 

At present, the matriculation examination serves two purposes it marks the comple- 
tion of a secondary school course and it qualifies for admission to the Umversity But 
a boy who has satidactonly completed a course of secondary education has not necessarily 
the capacity to profit by umversity education. 

The present school course is capable of giving a satisfactory secondary education 
The completion of it should bo marked by a tchool-leaving certificate exammation 
Boys who pass this exammation and desue to proceed to the Umversity require at least 
one year’s further study at school I suggest, therefore, the addition of a special ‘ matricu- 
lation class ’ to the school course. My proposal is, thus, a double one — 

(u) That at the end of the present school course there should he a school leaving 
certificate examtnalton, success tn which would connote the comidetion of a 
satisfactory course of secondary educatioru — It should be conducted by the 
Education Department Success in this examination should qualify for 
admission to the junior grades of Government service and to colleges (e g , 
jumor training, techmeal, agricultural, commercial) of a grade lower than 
umversity colleges No school should be recogmsed for this exammation 
unless it subrmts to inspection by the Education Department 
(6) That an extra class should he added to the school course — Only students suc- 
cessful m the school leaving certificate examination should be admitted to 
this class, which should prepare candidates for the matriculation examma- 
tiom 

The mam objections to these proposals are — 

(i) A school leavmg certificate examination conducted by the Education Depart- 
ment would bo a serious undertaking The chief difiiculties would be m the 
adoption of the features characteristic ”of a modern school-leaving certificate 
exammation — school records, oral and practical tests These presuppose well- 
orgamsed schools, staffed with reliable teachers, and an agency available for in 
Situ tests But oral and practical tests are not essential features of a school- 
leaving certificate exammation, and could gradually be adopted as the school 
becomes npe for them and the agency becomes tramed and orgamsedj 

(u) There are many boys who could pass the school-leaving certificate exammation, 
and who desue, and are fit for, some form of education ban that of the 

secondary school, but who are unfit for a umversity con -'ccomes < 
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liundreds of yovitlis who pass tlio matrioulation eAaminatiou, pursue tliew studies 
at a college, bub never obtain a degree ? A large number becomes clerks m 
Government or railway ofEces, some enter business, many become teachers. If 
ue raise the standard of the matrioulation examwation wo should provide for 
these youths a training up to the limit of their capacity I advocate, therefore, 
that, if the standard of the matriculation oxammation is raised, provision should 
bo made (by the establishment at least of louer grade tiamuig colleges and 
commeicial colleges) for the further education of youths who are not fit for a 
umversity course but desire, and are qualified for, an education higher than that 
given by the school 

(ni) Are teachers available for additional matriculation classes ? There woio m 1912 
about 400 high schools in Bengal Wo ma}' assume that about half of these 
could bo recognised for an unproved matriculation examination Thus, the total 
number of extra teachers requued would be about 200 

(iv) It Mould bo necessary to draw up a single j’^car’s course which is solf-oontainod 
and a natural extension of the school coiirsa I think this is possible, and would 
suggest the folIoMung scheme for the matriculation examination — 

Candidates to bo required to pass m tlirco subjects, as follou's — 


(a) English , Pass marks 

(h) A special region ui geography, or a'N 

special period m history / p , 

(c) A classical language, or advanced matho- ( 
matics, or a special branch of science J 


50 per cent. 
45 per cent 


Tlic examination should require in English a knowledge markedly in advance of 
that required for the school leaving certihoate G\amination, and in other 
subjects it should test the caiichdato’s capacity for higher study 
(\) It Mould be necessary to give financial aid to colleges M'hoso fee mcome M'ould be 
icducod by the climmation of unfit students 


Mahalanobis, Peasanta Chandra 


Tlie existing niatiiculation standard is admittcdlj' loo Iom' to provide the sound 
gene il education mIhcIi is the jiro requisite of all unuorsity education In tlie jircsont 
unorganised condition of sccondury education, and m itli the existing ovorcroMdmg, this is 
inc\ ibible, and a iiiero stiffo iing up of the oxaminatioii m ould bo of no mail , in fact. Mould 
be Iiiglih injurious to tlic cause of educational piogross in Bengal A liigh percentage of 
failure mIicio suitable and adequate tc.ichmg pronsions do not exist, serves merely to 
lucre I'-e musIc, and adds to feelings of discontent and “ unrest” 

America Mit'i her teis of thous,ind3 of matriculates is the only country mIucIi has in 
au\ M ix to face a problem of similar magnitude and American cx[)crionco should bo of 
«omc xaliie for our guidance hero H Pritchett in his Carnegie Eoundation Boports 
(l')07 P'lO, 1911, 1913) la\s doMii certain gcncnil principles mIucIi are cquallj’ apph- 
cnblc to Bengal 


(a) The ciUijf (i i , Icicliing m the intermodinto m our case) must rest squarely upon 

the ce^ond in School for the prepnrition of its students 

(b) But the ui'firi/ •^rlnol should not be a mere jirojiamtor^ school, it must be ■ 

iceitre of m'cllectual culture responding dt'ci‘-i\ oI\ to local needs But it must 
lie ronienibercd ‘ tint the conditions and tests of entering the unucrsitics arc 
those M Inch touch t!ic [lopnl itio i at I irgo far more than any otlicr The st indard 
of idmiS'ion to uni\ er-itici cinnot fad to influence the curricula and tlio standard 
of ill the 1-' andirj and technwal schools” [.'oir Ed Busk, Unucrsitics 
t'ongn - P'lJ pv-i Ll'l'i] 

T I'ls It Is C" mil that t'u nihgc mu'l not “ fit ills limit the freedom of tlio high 
s~liiiol in t'n 'ubj's^ts \ liieii It ought ^o, and mu-'t, tcich ” (Cirncgic Foundation, 
1919, pagL oJ ) 
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' (c) The preparatioa m the secondary schools must give a thorough grasp of some 
fimdamontal subjects It must give the students intellectual power The 
currieula must not bo “ too chfluso ” 

(d) To prevent overerov ding m the college some amount of bifurcation must be pro- 
Auded at the end of the secondary stage Unless this is done it would be futile to 
expect any improvement by merely raismg the standard of pass in the matncu- 
lation examination to an artificial pitch 

But the fundamental unity of secondary education must be clearly recogmsed. 
Foiull6o IS essentially right in laying groat stress on this “ As a safeguard of national 
unity our mstruction must be miifiod and animated by one spirit ” (Education, page 243, 
et seq ). * 

rntchett also states that “ the same methods ivluch make for efficiency m preparation 
of boys and girls for college v ill also make for efficiency in the training of boys and girls 
for their vocation ” 

Tlius, the problem is not one of converting a part of the University system into a huge 
scheme of trade schools, but that of providing suitable openmgs for vocational trammg 
at the end of the secondary stage 

This, I beheve, can be best done by creating a system of higher mdustrial and agri- 
cultural schools, more or less co-ordinate with the present intermediate teaching If this 
13 done the college, ofa the one hand would provide mtermediate education as preparatory 
work leadmg to the Umversity, while, on the other, the technical schools would tram a 
large proportion of our young men for their vocations, and would thus reheve the present 
overcrowding m the college 

For these technical schools a system of diplomas and certificates may very well be 
estabhshed, as I have already suggested In fact, it is necessary at present that the teoh- 
moal school graduate should have an equal social and educational status with the college 
man who has passed his intermediate This can be secured only by granting University 
certificates, and, unless this is done, owmg to social necessity, young men ivill flock to the 
college m as large numbers as ever 

I have strongly advocated the inclusion of higlier technological studies vithm the 
Umversity But it must never be forgotten that the essential condition for this is that 
these technological studies must serve the purpose for which aU other studies serve — the 
general trammg and a detached scientific culture of the mind Thus, it is absolutely 
essential that the scientific character of umvcrsitj^ studies be preserved, and technological 
courses must never be expected to provide merely technical mstruction for the practice 
of tlie different trades and professions This bemg so, a separation of techmeal mstruction 
for purely vocational practice from college education leaffing to the Umversity, is desir- 
able at about the present “ intermediate ” stage 

In Bengal it is necessary and desirable to establish “ tvo grades of school exanunation, 
conducted m the mterests of the school and closely related to their curricula ” (London 
Commission, page 43, section 93 , Final Report) 

The lower examination, which may bo called the “ school certificate ” exammation 
would correspond to the present matriculation exammation, and would secure admission 
to the college (t e., present mtermediate teachmg) 

The highei, corresponding to the existmg mtermediate, exammation may be called 
the “ college certificate ” examination and would, on passing, secure admission to the 
Umversity proper 

For the “ School certificate ” certam fundamental subjects must be made compul- 
sory But every attempt must also be made to give sufficient freedom to high 
schools to enable them to look after local needs 

The number of subjects m which the exammation may bo taken, or for which credit 
may be given, should depend on local conditions, and there should bo no hard and-fast 
rules on the question ^ 

But it must bo distinctly understood that any particular group selected must be tho- 
roughly coherent and well organised Otherwise, if too much diversity is alloved vwthm 
the group the cumoula would become too diffus , With consequent lack of mtcllectual 
power m traimng 
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QUESTION 8 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra — conid 


The examinations must test the candidate’s command of his own native language 
This is absolutely esseutiaL 

In the different examination papers too much choice should not be given in the form 
of “ optional ” questions In the lower stage it is desirable that a large number of “ com- 
pulsory ” questions be included in order to test the general traimng A certain number 
of more dilHcult optional questions may be asked to discriminate between the better 
class of candidates 

The “ school certificate ” examination would be conducted by a joint hoard which 
would be a oonstituont part of the Umversity. This board will consist of representatives 
of recognised high schools, in addition to the members from the faculties, boards of studies, 
and other committees of the Umversity , 

This joint board vull form “ local boards ” at the different “ associated ” centres, 
with co opted representatives of the local high schools Each local board will make 
arrangements for, and generally supervise, the exanunation withm its own area of juris- 
diction. 

The joint board will be responsible for the whole of the examinations as such, but it 
should have the power of setting different papers for different centres, or to delegate its 
pouers of setting papers to local boards for their respective centres Thus, the examina- 
tion papers mil not neccssanly bo identical for all the centres, and would allow differen- 
tiation in accordance mth, and m proportion to, local reqmremcnts 

Consequently, there mil not be any necessity for the exammation to take place on the 
same date at all the contics This should bo a sufficient safeguard against all the evils 
inherent in the present unwieldy character of the examination 

With a powerful central joint board it should bo possible to ensure that the variations 
in the local standards m any year should be no more than the annual variations in any 
centre • 

Further, this plan of gradual decentralisation would allow an increasing degree of local 
autonomy, and uould bo best adapted to meet the growing demands of the different in 
dopondoiitly developing local centres until they are transformed into full universities 
The central joint board mil also have the power of recognising other qualifications 
ns equivalent to the school certificate In addition, each local board may also be given 
certain powers to grant exemptions in thoir own sphere of influence only 

No minimum age limit should bo fixed Our youths arc often highly precocious, and 
it IS tlioroughlj undesirable that they should bo made to ivait a long time before bemg 
nllouod to join a higher mstitution 

Normally, it uould bo desirable to thus adjust the courses that this examination may 
bo taken between the ages of fonrlcen and sixteen 

At the end of two years’ college work (approxunately to present intermediate stand- 
ards) students mil bo allowed to sit for the “ college certificate,” examination. 

Each local centre mil have its own board In addition, a central board, consisting 
of representatives of these local boards and members of umversity faculties, etc , would 
bo constituted. The central board mil bo responsible for the whole of the examination 
as such 

Each local board mil conduct its own examination, which would differ aocordmg to 
local conditions The amount of local autonomy delegated to any centre mil bo deter- 
mined by the central board 

Ordinanh , onlj the holders of the school certificate will bo allowed to take this 
examination 

But each local board may bo allowed some discretion In admitting candidates from 
recognised institutions to its omi local examinations, under suitable regulations 

The central board mil have the power to admit any candidate to the Calcutta 
examinations, which mil bo conducted by the central board direct 

The central board mil have the power of recognising other qualifications as oqul- 
vaUnt to the college certificate, and of granting special exemptions on application to a 
permanent coramittoc of its own 
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Mahalanodis, IpBASAOTA CnANDEA — conid — JIahasai, Kusmr ICshitindradeb Rai 

Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 


Thus, admissions to tho mtormediaio colleges Mull be open normally lo holders of Iho 
school certificate and those having recognised equivalent qualifications In addition, 
special exemptions may bo granted to particular individuals 

In this connection, each local centre will be encouraged to allow some credit for regular 
class work in recognised high schools Thus, gradually, tho school certificate Mill, in tune, 
come to represent good class work actually done in tho school quite as imich as tho result 
of a smglo examination 

Admissions to tho University (i c, tho prosont third-jcar stage approximately) will 
bo open to holders of tho coUogo certificate (to bo taken beta ecu tho ages of sixteen and 
eighteen) 

But certain colleges Mull bo under the direct control of tho Um\ er-itj or of a local 
centre This is desirable from a general acadoinio standpoint, and also on account of tho 
fact that a certain amount of overlapping between high secondary work and uiincnity 
work IS inevitable In tho case of those “ incorporated mlernicdiatc co'l ges " inti'niil 
lasts will bo probably^ sudicioilt to admit to tho University', thus doing away with tho 
intcrmodiato examination as an end in itself 

In addition, jicrliaps it w'ould bo just as woH to lta\ c some jiowcr in the Ii.ukK of tlio 
faculties to admit candidates from ‘ recognised” institutions on jirmlm lion of suitable 
certificates, and also to admit other apjihcants who may ha\o special qu.dilicalioii« 


]\Ia1IASAI, KuMVR KSHITINDUtUEB lUtl. 

Tho present conditions of admission t-o tho IJiiiNcrbity arc highly uiujlis 
factory Tho ardent aspirants lo university fame should satisfy a really harder 
test than w'hat the present regulations contomplalo Under the existing system 
there is considerable econonne waste, much to bo deplored, by nil baaing Urn r al 
interest of Bengal al heart, and to prevent which it is highly dccinible thai (Im 
prosont innlnculation standard bo rnibcd to the m xt higher standard (a Inch mi., 
bo nccopled ns tiic school final oxarmnnlion) The Uuiacrsity ('ntrui"’ , Tnimn da 'i 
fahould bo a hardoi te-'t of a higher stand ml meant for tlio^e who .are r, dly itit'lli- 
geiit and fit for (ho Umacrsity training 

Both 111 the sebool final, a-, well ns in the 1 iiia,r-.dy cni’-uir. ixatnii d’,- r 
geography should be made a coinpulsor. stiida and, in order to tr'-t the rni didaV^ n 
jirnctieal training m ICnglisIi, tho examinations may be parti.. i u n lacr, m rdddmn to 
what Ihoa are now required to undergo In the ■-ehool clns-'-s the n**enU' n of f, i ' > '• 
may ho drawn to tho proper prominciation in Uiigli''h and the ho i ''liouM, r r'‘r.) it 
possible, bo gixcn exercises in transeription and dictnt on to help t! ra, lo t'-r I 
spelling and neat handwriting and proper punctimtion 

The lime tables adopted m different eollcges fo- leaching difTc', rl p~r j ■< r' 
subjects in the intermcdiato and the bachelor of art" cxaimrat o 1 1 " a 

source of trouble, and nlwaxs work to Ibo great die-idvanlage rf tl e rb.Ur'T , - i 
In most of the Calcutta colh gc' , so far a < I am aw are, sit'd' if t’ '• ”i’ -o, 

(heir classes regularly, have to wail for hours tego'h' r l<t. . i a’ , - , , 

lectures and, at present, no provision can j'o -ddv be male ni'r’' - tl <- o'-' ‘ • r--- - 

ments to lecture to them consccidivi Iv. v itheut late'Tt' tl r 

time under the iiroscat sy'-l-m fame deviep A i ^ m-i,' -r i i * 

remedy this evil. 


Afshw Ixf’fyr 
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QUESTION k 


Maitra, Akshay Kxjslvb — conti . — ^M.vitra, Gorar Chandra^ — ^Maitra, Heramba- 
OUANDRA — SLvjxjmdar, Parchanan — ^Majxtmdar, Ramesr Chandra. 


of oxaminations might bo largely relaxed All collegiate and Government schools should 
bo at once raised to this standard Those private schools winch would find it financially 
difficult to expand in this hne may be helped by Govoinmont or allowed to be treated 
us feeder-schools 


EIattra, GoPAii Chandra. 

Elements of general geography and English and Inchan lustory should bo made 
compulsorj' subjects for the matnoidation oxaraiiiation and one science subject may be 
made optional Some of the matriculates are very weak m English 


4 * 

Maitra, Herambachandra 

Historj' and geography should be both included m the compulsory subjects pros- 
cribed for the matriculation examination, the history of England should bo included in 
the history course, and a text-book m English should bo prescribed as part of the course 
in English Those u ho fad m any subject m the matriculation should not bo prevented 
from appearing at higher Univeisity cxammations m other subjects, so that those 
uho pass in them may get certificates of proficiency m some particular subject or subjects 
Mhich uould qualify them for various useful careers which are not now open to them. 
I am opjioscd to the proposal to substitute a school final exammatioii for the matricu- 
lation and I beg to mvitc attention to my remarks on the subject m an article on “ The 
control of schools ”, in The Modern Rciicto for December, 1917 (from page C14-, last para- 
graph, to page OIG) 


Majumdar, Panohanan 

There are many students vho are very iiroficiont m some subjects, but very defi- 
cient in others A student, for example, may iiinko a good doctor or ouginocr, but is 
sadly deficient in English Under the present rule ho cannot road in the University unless 
ho passes the matriculation examination I think this rigid rule should bo relaxed in 
cxccjitional circumstances so ns to admit ■uithin the University students who hav'o not 
passed the matriculation oxaiiunation Ccitificatcs from teachers may bo insisted upon, 
and a prehmmarv examination may also bo held nhcre necessary Similar]}', under 
exceptional circumstances, a boy who has not passed the I A or I Sc oxammation nnay bo 
admitted into the 13 A or B Sc class, resjicctivcly 

Allied to this IS the subject of the age hunt of students ajipearmg at the matricu- 
lation examination which is at present fixed at sixteen 1 think this hard and fast 
rule works as a hardship m man) eases of meritorious students, especially m view of the 
fact that the agc-hmit for admission into Government service is 25 


Majumdar, Rvmesu Chandra 

i"c> , the iiiatrii Illation examination is a good test for admission to tile Umversit) of 
C ilcutt i Some nnprov ement 1 owover, ought to be made m the direction of “ recognition 
of school- ” for the puriiose of the mat neulation oxammation The standard laid down is 
too high, and i- often ajiplicd with little or no reference to the invironmcnts Thus, in 
a vilhge wlure all the lusijdc live m th itched huts, the school building must have a brick 
plinth and at lei-t comigitetl iron roofing beforo the Umvcrsit) would recognise the 
m-titution B(.'uk=, the Liuvcr-itv rdies upon the opinion of the inspectors of selioofs, 
who irv' ino'tlv leiiorint of the true conditions of the coimtrv, and are often gutdwl b\ 
CO i-ukritio'i- w huh ought not to jikvv anv pirtmapurel) cdiic itional afTiiir 7 he Um 
ver it) should nnmtam Us own m-pectors for reitortmg upon the educational institu- 
tions which appl) for recognition 
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Mo.uk JV P — M\?UM)>\n, 'J’lio Jloii'blo Biibu iUmiU 

Cii\i:\\ — M\ 7 iMn\R,(’ H —MiJXuomi,, anou. 


M.LIK, Dr D. N 

If till', rofot-b fo flic t-fniKlnid for flic inntriciilation osninumlion llicn, in my opinion, 
flic ^f iminrd i*- high enough, in mcw of the nieniib nioilnblc for coiuluctiug the schools 
If not the st iiidnrd that is nn=nfisfncf-or3 , it la (lie Icachimj 

If flic fc iphing can bo iiiij)i\i\cd, and a bettor norking knoulcdge of English 
and fhorouglinc'h Mitlnu the hinifs imposed b^ the CMslmg standard secured, we 
cinll ohf un flic rc''Ults we sock There is no reason, for mstanco, whj cny candidate 
for flic UiimMfi o\nminnfio;ih should not ciilfiiafc neatness, why any student who 
has been faiiglit English for eight jears should c\cr write “ let this is ”, nor be unable 
to c\]iross lmn':(.lf m Lnglish or Acrnacular, on the whole, correctly But all tins 
a vioilrr of /raf/nii';, not of htandard 

Hut it IS difTioult to ensure those ihiiigs by an examining body It is for 
those who direct flic toaching in the srhools — tlio Education Department — to do so. 
Tor this the inspocfing cflKorb hlinuld not confine thoinsehcs to cheap cnticism 
of the work, and llio ponenl ordering of a school, Init should inculcate right methods 
in f caching, and s^c fl.nf those methods arc followed A radical cliango in the method 
m feaching and inspccfion, not m a ihangc of standard , is what is necessary in order 
(■0 bring about the dc^’ired sf ifo of things at the matnculation stage 

I would itnfure fo suggest fhnl the Commission would bo pleased to go into this 
nspgrl of the quest ion The issues iro wider than the incro question of admission 
'ine present s\slom. in fact, iinolics a tremendous waste of energj' A boy often 
leaios school pracficnlh ignorant of English although ho has had English taught him 
for eight ijfar/i Ho is not so ior\ dull ns all (hat — none of our boys are — and yet 
that IS the rcsvill Obiioiirh/, the s\stcm and those who aio responsible for its 
working must be held responsible for it 


Masood, Syed Ross 

No , the coursers of studies should bo framed on sounder lines, % c , it should not 
bo possible for a student to take up liibtoiy w'ltliout taking up geography with it The 
standard of Enghbli, too, should bo raisofl 


BIazumdar, The Hou’ble Babu Amvika Chaban 

Tlic present imilriculalcs arc not jiiopcrb' trained in English, history, and geography 
and tbej', tlicreforc, c\per dice considciablc difliculty upon their admission to the 
Unncrbilj’ A general knowledge of all fhaso subjects should ho imparled to them 
before thej' go to the University Only first and second class matriculates 
should be admitted to the University and only first class intermediates allowed to study 
for the degrees. 


Mazumdab, C H 

No , tho matriculation should be such as to be a truer test for the University to 
decide whether those who wash a collegiate education have attamed a sufficient 
standard of kuowdedge to enter upon it with profit 


MoDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

The minimum age at which a student enters college should bp eighteen Tins would 
prove a hardship m individual eases , hut it would raise the level of tho class work. A 
large part of the first class consists of mimature schoolboys whose precocity is no guarantee 
of ability and who are severely stramed by premature effort If it were impossible fo 
enter the University before the age of eighteen the work of the upper forms m the high 
school would be done wnth less haste and m a less flims y way. 
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'QUESTION §. 


Mitba, Khagendba N — ^Mjtba, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendba Chandea, Bahadur — 
Mitea, Ram Chaean — ^Mittbe, Dr Dwaekanath 


Mitra, K ha gendba N. 

The present entrance requirements of the Umversity of Calcutta are far from being 
satisfactory I desire the folio wmg changes — ^ 

(а) There should be no restriction as to age 

(б) Indian and British histones should be made subjects of compulsory study for 

the matriculation exammation 
(c) Topographic geography should also be compulsory 


Mitea j The Hon’ble Eai Mahendea Chandea, Bahadur. 

Some changes should be made in the present conditions of admission to the 
University. 

As regards the matriculation examination there should not be any restriction as 
to the age of candidates The study of the history of England and a more detailed 
study of the history of ancient and modem India and the admimstration of India 
and a study of geography should be enforced Elementary botany and physiology 
should be made optional, if not compulsory, subjects of study Essay wntmg and the 
art of speakmg good Enghsh should be encouraged After passing the matnculation 
exammation every student should bo required to study, for one or two years, books 
of a somewhat advanced character m Enghsh and history of the diSerent countries 
and students desirous of taking a science course should study m addition the history 
of the diSerent branches of science with special reference to their discovery and be 
introduced to the study and use of elementary tngonometry 

During this period special attention should be paid to the training of students 
in essay writing and m the art of speaking English and other languages An ex- 
amination should bo held and after that students should be admitted to the course 
of University studies 

In this connection, I should suggest that the teachers, inspectors, and the govern- 
ing body of each school should, on an examination as to fitness and mental and in- 
tellectual activities and the health of each student of the matriculation class, deter- 
mine the course of study or the profession (vis , law, medicine, engineering, agri- 
culture, spinning, n caving, etc) that might bo suitable for the student They should 
also consult the guardians of students in each individual case Each student after 
passing the matriculation examination should bo required to prosecute the course of 
studies selected for him by the governing bodj , etc , m the aforesaid manner. 


Mitea, Ram Cuaean 


The standard of knoulodgo m English only should bo raised a little "With 
this modification the present conditions may prove satisfactory. 


LIitter, Dr Dwaekanath 


Aclmtssion (o the University is at present through a single channel, nr, the 
matriculation exammation The shortcomings of tho matriculation examination mil 
bo apparent from the following considerations — 

(fi) Tlic artificial restriction in the matter of age It Ls an open secret that the res- 
triction has not operated to raise the actual age of students seeking admis 
slon to the colleges to sixteen It would perhaps be better to aliolLsh the res- 
triction altogether 

(6) Tlio knowledge of Engkch rcccivctl at school Is, In (he aacrage student, such 
that on coming to tho college he is hardlj in a position to profit bj lectures _ 
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Mitteb, Dr Dvvarkanath — con'd . — Dr Peofulla Chakdea — ^Mohammad, 
Dr Wali — M tnrREJEE, Adhae ChanDea — ^Mtjkiejee, Dr Adityanath 


(c) What js, however, more serious than the former is the deficiency m the knowledge 

of facts A fairly mmute study of Indian history and geography, with a less 
mmute acquamtanoe wich geography, especially commercial, of the world, 
coupled with some knowledge of the history of England and ideas about ele- 
mentary science, seems to be the irreducible mmimum of knowledge required 

(d) Moral trainmg is lamentably neglected m the schools at present In this country 

moral trammg has always gone hand m hand with religious mstruc 
tion Behef m a sanction not wholly secular has always been regarded 
as a sounder basis for the moral superstructure than one wholly secular 
Whether provision for rehgious mstrnction is practicable or not all steps 
should be taken for the formation of sound moral and hygiemc habits 
m the most impressionable period of life 


Mittee, Dr. Peofulla Chandea. 

The answer is in the negative The matriculation curriculum should be modified 
m such a way as to mclude history, geography, mathematics (elementary), one 
classical language, and one scientific subject, be it chemistry or physics or physical 
geography or botany, as compulsory subjects The object of mcluding a scientific 
subject IS not so much to teach the matriculate a certam number of facts, as to 
develops his facilities of observation and to tiam his sense-organs generally The 
teachmg of Bnghsh should be improved and practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh 
language imparted. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali 

The students admitted to the University of Calcutta arc of a poor quality and more 
or less imfit to derive full benefit by a un versity course At Aligarh we admit everj' 
year a number of Calcutta matriculates — generally Muhammadans Our ovperience is 
that tlie Calcutta first division student is hardly hotter than the Punjab or Allahabad 
third division student His secondary education has been of an incomplete nature, and 
his knowledge of English somewhat poor I should not like to introduce a sblTer test 
Muthout, at the same tame, improvmg the school education The '^ohool leavmg certificate 
exammation, as conducted by the United Province! Education Department, has proved 
a step m the right direction and should be introduced into Bengal 


Mukerjee, Adhae Chandra 

No , I should suggest that a better knowledge of English and the vernaculars should bo 
insisted ujion — English and vernacular text-books should be read, and ::tudcn(« should 
attain groat cr cnpncily to write English and vernacular composition 

Knowledge of history (Indian and English) and geographj' should be insisted nj-on 


Mukerjee, Dr Adityanath 

The matriculation test should secure a better grounding in English, and make an 
eleraentarj' knowledge of Indian and English histones compul«or\ 

Beyond these little changes I would leave the existing matriculation standard ur- 
disturbed 

As a sot-olT to this little additional burden I voiild lighten the cour-c in other dirce. 
tions, if necessary. 
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QUESTION 8 


Mukebjde, Dr Adityanath — could — Mukebjee, Buoy Gopal — ^Mukekjee, 
Eadhakajial — ^Mukhebji, Atindea Nath. 


In thi3 connection, I would submit the foUowmg suggestion for tbe consideration of 
the Commission — 

For the medical and the engmeermg training the munnium qualifications are those 
of the mtermediate standard I would suggest that the same minimum standard 
be accepted in the case of law students The trainmg m law maj’^ be a four years’ 
course and, besides the subjects properly comprised under law, the course may 
mclude two or more of the foUowmg subjects — 

Psychology, ethics and social philosophy, philosophy of rights, logic, history, 
pohtics and economics, philosophy of law, English literature, and such alhed 
subjects as would ensure a broad and hberal culture 

The same thmg is done m the medical and the engmeermg colleges where, 
besides the subjects which constitute the theory and the practice of the pro- 
fessions, there are taught a number of kmdred subjects hke physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and botany 

If an outlet IS thus provided for law students after the mtermediate stage it would 
not only reheve the congestion m our colleges, but prevent, to some extent, that waste 
of energy uhich, under the present system, is very considerable Students have 
at pi esent to master, with great patience and labour, a uuinbcr of subjects non pres- 
cribed, but the knowledge thus gamed cannot bo turned to advantage, except ui a 
verv indirect way, m the profession oflaw, vhich is forced upon the majority of our 
graduates Specialisation in law at an earher stage would thus prevent wastage 
bv diverting the energies from ahen to alhed subjects 


Mukeejee, Buoy Gopal 

Under the present svstem it is possible for a student to pass the highest examma- 
tion of the University without acquiring at any stage of Ins career even an elementary 
knowledge of geography or English history Moreover, the work of a teacher of English 
literature becomes extremely difficult if his students do not alrcadj'^ possess a fair 
knowledge of these two subjects It is, therefore, desirable tliat the study of English 
histor 3 and geography should be compulsory for all iiiatriculition students 


Mukeejee, Kadhakajial 

Tlio prevailing type of college entrance oxnmmations is too rigid and wasteful 
The best plan would be not to depend exchisivelj' upon the examination test School leav- 
ing certificates from the head master, testifying to the quality of work done, would bo 
useful, but an examination ‘should also be Iicld to test the student’s general knowledge 
Subjects Ike mathematics, biologa , botany, zoology, geography, history, and English 
will bo covered while the examination will, in no case, be a merely mechanical quiz 
on certain books or prescribed portions of tlicso subjects but wdl coier the entire field 
of the candidate’s study. 


Mukufeji, ATI^D^A Nath 

In answer to questions S and 10 I would pubuiit flint the jirescnt system should 
be moditiwl in the following way - — 

(n) Ilie eurncuhim of the exi-ting n.atrieiilafion course should be further extended 
so as to include lauihsh BonAili, bansknt mathematic-, including nu’chanies, 
histora , gc-ograjihi , and elenunf-, of jihysus and eliimi-try as tompiil-ory 

siibjex ts 

(h) llie ti-iehing and examination in all subjects except 1 nyli-Ii should be eirried 
on thiough the me-dium of tlu xernaculir 
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(r^ Xo 'U (!r O !in ) t In tmitr nt It fiO j rr rrii( of <)io fofni nlnrI^^ in niiy 

(III of l',» nil'jn !' 'l.otilil f( nllonrd < 0^0 u|> for I'liu » rn(\ (nitmiif! 

(<?' Stnd'-il cltl-rriA ftom i nit lOrr inU* tho I'lintr i1\ tlioiild li< jiroMtlcd for in 
)H‘1i1tit)' *1 (or ‘I'frnl Irninni' in pj.rii nlliiri' <ominirro indtiplr^, 
I ninofrittf,, itid {)n' jntitnr iTitirli* of |)|o 1 c;,'tI oikI iiio>I|( il jirofcssionn 
(/( Iti tlio nnlrioid lUon I nj In-'i ronr"* to\l liooK*. ••lioidd ho ]>i< orilntl nnd cxfttnm- 
r>I nj<on ind I'lo lir'tnri ronr 0 lUnnld in< ludo llit lii'^lonos Itoth of India 
and 1*111 land 

(/) nio pori''ri|'’i\ conr^o I'loiild niflttflon fiKviil 1 non Io<lf,'c of (lie goograjihj of 
Indn 

TIio iitrniU'dnto t \annnnlion of (ho pri'-cnt Mrlnn Mionld ho nlmlidicd nnd, nftcr 
inilnml it on I’u ‘ti duti honld ■ o thron^di n Ihn (< \ otr*! oonrFo for gradual ion in nr(s 
or r'l'-iro Tiir arli- roiir*^' 'lionid nidudi I tiLdo-h, ](on'’a!i liiP(or\ (I'nropo, Knginnd, 
flrutc and Ilonu, nnd Imhn), ('-ononiiri- nnd jmlitui. |lllllo■=o]lll^ (logir, jia^ cliology, 
niid 1 (htrv), and Siii'-lnt t- oonijinl-ira mhjivt' 'J ho rtandiird rlioiiltl hen bit loner 
than the o\t'‘'ing R \ itindard 

7*^10 vir tro rotiri '• ihoidd inrliido 1 ngli^h, Ihngali, nmtlicinntioa, jilianica, nnd 
chf nii-'ra as compid'ora tnhjtri and «n\ one of tin' llirio nihjiotn ti; biology, 
ranlo. a, nnd "coin, 'v I am nfoiiiiiion that up to graduation Ftmhnta imisl ncfpnrc 
gfnrd information of idl thr imi'orintit Mihjoita nnd I nm not in fn\our of rpccinliHing 
inniu one (‘tibjt'i ! nil’ioiit am nh a of the otlirr mhji oIh from the hi ginning 

Nft'r graduation thoi' v ho nniit to go up for H \ 1 onoiirs slionld go through nn 
ndditiond atar** rour" in one of the )iihje<ts in nhah the\ nnnt to fijicciali«o 

No i-tndinl rhould hi nllonid to go throngh tiie lionoiira colIr^c in nnj mjhjcct m 
nliich he fail** to roriin nt l(.i<-l *>0 per rent inurkK in the degree < xnminntion 

htndinta nftir t ahing thiir divrocs n ill he cntitleil to go in for higher (mining m Inat , 
nicilicnie, nnd < nginwruig 

In (he B A 1 onour® rour* e Fpccinl Ftrc'*? plioiild he hid iij on (ho (mining in methods 
of ind' pendent imc-tjgntion and rr tarilt, iiiuhr the elo«c perBonnl gindanco of professors 
of (irst rate nhiht\ nnd of reeognii.ivl si Hiding in thur snlijccts 

7 his (raining might he further cxtciiderl throngh n post gmdunto course, nt tho end 
of vhicli Eludents aionld he cnlitlcrl to (ho "Nf A or M Sc degree, on tiio rccomniondntion 
of the profes-or or professors conccmerl vlio mil testify to the o\tcnt and value of the 
independent research vork done hj htndcnts in their rcs-pcctno subjects 

In tlic B A 1 onours nnd jiosl graduate stages sliideiUs should bo required to 
livcvitli their professors m residential nistitiitioiiB locatcrl m n suitable quarter, preferably 
in one of the suburbs of Calcutta, vlierc students and jirofessors should have free 
access to v cll apjiomtcd lihrnrics and l.ahoratoncs, and vlicro there should ho a largo 
degree of freedom of teaching and of stud}' 


IMUKHEIUr, Panciianand^ 

I nm not satisfied with tho present conditions of^ non to Iho Umvorsity of 

Calcutta As I have pointed out in my ansuor to q^ 1 1 the student begins to 

spcciakse too carl}', nnd the result is that ho rends Eni liternturo mthout knouuig 

nu} thing of English history, and he becomes a graduate' n MA in history jMth- 

out knowing anything of gcogrnjihy 7'lien, again, the m riculation student’s know- 

ledge of Englesh is very poor and defective Wore than a dolLjn books are prescribed for 
stud} , but the student has probably no acquaintance w ith any one of them , his pro- 
nunciation IS bad, his handwriting is bad, his grammar is wrong, his spelling is avrong 
To remedy these defects I would suggest the follow mg changes — 

(a) Spcciaksation should only begin after the matriculation stage , a candidate for 
the matriculation ojcomination should possess an elementar}' knowledge of 
the English language and literature, the vernacular, histones of England qiic] 
India, geography, physical and sanitary sciences, 
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QUESTION 8 


MaKHKBji, Panchanandas — contd — ^Mukhopadhtaya, Dr Syaiiadas — ^Murariclmnd 
Ck)llege, Sylhet— Nag, P N.— Naik, K. G 


(&) In addition to composition and translation reading, writmg and dictation should 
be msisted upon m all classes up to the matriculation stage 
(c) Instead of prescnbmg a large number of text-books for the English course the 
Umversity should, os under the old regulations, publish and prescribe selec- 
tions from standard authors 

The student who desues to enter the Umversity should produce a certificate not 
only of intellectual fitness, but also of physical fitness as well , for this purpose every 
school must have its physical duector, and physical traimng must be compulsory for every 
student Manual practical trammg of a useful character should form part of the school 
curriculum I would refer, m this connection, to that excellent mstitution — ^Maharaja of 
Kasunbazar’s Polytechmc Institute — organised and managed by Captam Petavel , here, 
practical manual trammg is closely associated with ordmary theoretic school education, 
and the result has been very satisfactory Above everythmg else the moral tone of our 
schools should be raised — they should be not only coachmg institutions for the matricula- 
tion exammation , they should be also the medium for mnn-mokmg and character-formmg. 
I had my early school education m a school then known as the Arya Mission Institution , 
there we had daily prayers just befoie the commencement of the i\ ork of the school , v e 
had daily religious discourses delivered by pious teachers, wo saw on all sides Sanskrit 
and Bengah religious sayings and mottoes , m short, there was a moral atmosphere about 
the school v hich had an imconseious, but real and pov erful, effect on our character Such 
an atmosphere must bo created m every school The system of school education must bo 
considerably improved on the above lines if there is to be a real reform of our umversity 
education The root of the problem of higher education m Bengal lies m the schools 
which must, therefore, be maimed by really efficient men with good pay and prospects, 


Mukhopadhyata, Dr Syamadas 

The matriculation standard should be considerably raised to enable students 
to more profitably^ follon the University courses The standard of school teaching should 
also bo improved by the provision of bettor paid and bettor qualified teachers, and also m 
other way's Much valuable tmic is v asted at school by the cleverer boys v ho might 
learn a great deal more by the time they' are of the minimum university age Some 
optioyial tests for deeper knowledge might bo introduced 


Murar.chand College, Sylhet 

The matriculation standard should bo raised by including a compulsory course in 
the history of England, geography, and elementary science, along vith what is already 
included m the matriculation course 


ISAG, P N. 

The matriculation should have the subject of the history of England includwl 
in the curriculum IIistor\ md geography should not bo optional subjects, but 
compulsory- Some rudimentary knowledge of Ehzabotlian and modern literature is 
useful to students at the matriculation stage in preparation for the University course 
In secondary education more trained teachers are needed to improve the quality of 
teaching 


N AIK, K G 


Th( pn 'Cnt conditions of .ulini'-^ion to the inatnculation require a healthy change by 
the coinjml-ory introiluition of -cicnce “ubjcct-* 
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"S'lh K G ' ' - N \^I'^ , Till Ilon’i'l' ^l'^lnrnJ^1l Sir M vmm>1 !A tii \M)I!A — X j it, 

IS . 1 rtli< r \ 


I'l I’lr Tonil‘'>\ ■- hi'f'K (rum r cmin ' in t'limnH'ir\ ]i!ohU« <l\(Mnis(i\. lijgicnc, 
I’f'.li m tSn ' nr- I m fn (' III Hti-ni! itioii '1 lit"-( i ulijcctH nro ntco'-'-nr^ for n jinss 

I ^ ji r • r’ o-; < It- I'lil t'i nnutti 1 it tin n iitiii til, ition ( 1:0)111111111011 of (lie ^Jm\e^M(^ 

1 vi'iiM jm f< r to mill om iiioiv jopi r. flt tin ii atneiiliil loii iii PCitiice I( iiiiglit bo 
ili\ 1 <*o \ onoii br' irln . of Mlnrb n c nnlnlnte ina\ ‘•ekel jiiu (wo — 

(i-) Till. ‘•If- 

('-) ( In nil tn . 

(r! Ibit-iin 

(1^) ricinnlTn ii I'^'lniiir*- 
(■') \'ln'i)oiin 
il) Ihrntn* 

o- one of the nbo\ejiin\ be coiiHiiibon , rnrr\ iiig fiO ninrlvS out of n (otol of 100 
n nl tb<’ re t niiplK In fti'inl into n ‘eric-i of jitiinilor i-cliool (IcmoiistmlioiiH bused on 
k tiiire ob enitioii'- 

\n nttrmjit tinglit In nindn lo giio n eonibiinHl rour^e in the (brcc jenrs preceding 
(be iintneiilitioii it i rliool, innl nit\ (no of (he nbo\e to be tin n Pclicted a‘ (ho nifitricu 
I'.tmn It) tin- It-I \( ir nt 'tbool n- roini>uborA 

'Jlieitinh of rW- inl hiigiingi 1 rbfiiild {'i\e plnee to reunce if ncce‘-snr\ , or may itself 
yo in re^ \olniit ita , tin » tiuK in clio-'-ic In mg ilonc nt rejinrntc iiiytitiition«. 


XAM)^, 'J lie lloii’lilc Mnliaraja Sii }ilAM>'Dn\ Cjundha. 

Tiic cxt*-linR conditions regarding ndrniFsion to (be Univcrsitj oro simple Students, 
nfter passing tbc mntnculntion, become eligible for ndmission lo tho University by 
producing tbc rcgistrnr’H ccrtiflcnlo ns to the success in the examination Though the 
conditions of ndmi=siou arc simple (he fact remains that a large number of students 
c^cry xrar meets with great diflicully in getting ndmillcd to colleges, some getting 
no stdmisfcion nt nil 


NEbT, Rev Father A 

I vould ndaoente the rni'-mg of the standard of the matriculation, at the ver}' least 
in Kngli‘-b, ro to nnke sure (lint tlio'-c vho enter the Unncrsity arc able to follow and 
jirofit b\ tlw Iccturr*^ Thm nm\ menu flint the candidate is to bo kept longer in the 
ff'bool, but )( pmcticnllv inxcs tune in (be long run, since it decreases tho risks of failure 
«( fulun f xnniin.ntionp Rhotild (lu objection proxc iiiRiijicrnblc a yeai might perhaps 
be saxed 1a (rniwfcmng from tlu mtfniicdiate lo (ho matriculation certain subjects like 

liistorN and gfogrnjilix; exen logic — or portion of (bo pli 3 flics and che'mistry course 

ns well ns mnlbematiefi If the standard of ICnglish xiero considciably raised at tho 
mntriculati'jn it might be possible to limit tbc cTnminntion in Engbslijor the I A to an 
f «=ax and one paper on (Ilf text-books, and lo nn essay onlj' foi tho I Sc Compos’- 
tiomn tbc xcrnacular might be left out 

To Ihf rawing of tbc slnndnrd nt llio matriculation, besides tho longer time required 
it XX ill be objected that it may close the Unix crsltj' doors ton largo number of candidates 
In answ cr, I xx ould remark tliat it ouglit not lo have that o/Iccl if tho xvholo of tho primary 
and secondary education xxcrc greatly improx^cd This is, evidently, the first stop to bo 
taken if the Jiighcr standard is to bo maintained in tlio University courses If this is 
neglected xv e try to build on sand, or to build a stately edifice xvitbout first diggmg the 
foundation, or to fill a cask xvithout bottom It has been the mistake all along m India, 
and tbc cause xxhy unix'trsity training has proved an almost general failure 

Besides, if the reform xxcrc to turn axx'ay a good number from tho Umversity, xvhero 
XX ould be tho harm ? That many xvould be unable to enter' Government service ? But 
xxliy make tho University degrees tho “ ojicn sesame ” to lucrative and desirable employ- 
ment ? It 18 another serious mistake, to xx'hich I xvill refer m my reply to question 15, 
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QUESTION 8 


Neitt, Rar. Father A. — contd — North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Eangpur — 
People’s Association, Khulna — Bay, Jooes Chandra — Ray, Manmathanath. 


I know that my opimon on the subject mil be treated as reactionary, involYing (as it 
will be alleged) the curtailment of the boontif high education — “ the noblest gift which 
British rule has conferred upon India ”, But, smce the same objection has been hurled 
against every genume attempt at reform of this boon, it matters httle It is only m India, 
be it remarked, that umversity education, or more accurately university degrees, is the 
goal of aU who can possibly scrape through the necessary mimmum required for entrance 
into the Umversity courses — ^not, indeed, for the highest purposes of education, namely, 
mcroased actual activity and progress, but for the lower motive of gammg admission mto 
Government service. In all other countries universities are for a mmority, and the 
generahty is satisfied mth a perfectly sound secondary education, which is such as to fit 
them for first-class positions There are other loaves and laurels worth possessmg besides 
those that are enjoyed by degree-holders 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Eangpur. 

The exiatmg system will do. 


People’s ABSociation, Khulna. 

We are not satisfied with the present conditions We desire the retention of 
the matnculation exammation, which provides an mdependent test of which it is 
impossible for any school test to take the place We are, however, strongly of opimon 
that the matriculation examination should mclude as compulsory subjects — 

(a) Enghsh 

(b) Mathematics — anthmetio, algebra, and geometry. 

(c) History — both Enghsh and Indian 

(d) Geography. 

(e) The vernaculars. 

(/) The classics, or physical science 

We cannot too strongly emphasise the need for the knowledge, on the part of a 
student proceedmg to the matriculation, of history and geography, subjects which are 
essential m any education which can be called a liberal education in any tnio sense. 

The mimmum age-limit should either be abobsbed or lowered If any restnction is 
at all to bo imposed headmasters of schools should have discretionary powers to relax 
it 


Bay, Joges Chandra 

I do not fully understand the question If it is intended to imply the mental 
equipment of matnculat-os I would say that the present conditions aro not satis- 
inctory, inasmuch as drawing and geography (m its widest sense) aro not compulsory 
for matriculation Tlie knowledge at present is more bookish than real, more wordy 
than exact 


Ray, SIansiathanath 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta should bo modi- 
fied as follows, — 

‘(n) At the matriculation examination a'better knowledge of English should bo insisted 
upon , the coiir-o in Englt-h shoi Id alw.ixs irclildo a tcxt-bock History and 
geography should be made compulsory, and the cour=o in history should 
alwaas include Ennliah history The ago-Iimit should be relaxed, there 
might be an agc-bmit, but exceptions should he made on the ri eoninu nda- 
lion of headmasters. 
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QUESTIO^J 8 


Rat, Raaees Chaiojra — cont I — Rat, Saeat Chaxdha — Rat, Satis Chaisdba — Retaz- 
tnoDrs-, Sted, Quazi— Rot, The 'Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadiir — Rot, The- 
Hon’ble Babu Sttrendha Nath — Sahat, Rai Bahadur Bhagtate 


of health, in addition to those already existing These physical tests are not at present 
fonnnlated, biitmust he fonnnlated by a committee of experts after systematically 
examimng for, say, fin coniecntivo years, several thousands of Bengali pupils andi 
finding out the normal average of physical development of Bengali stndentsfor each, 
year of a scholar’s life 


Ray, Sajrat Cha^idea 

No ; the standard of matriculation is too low ; it should be considerably raised) 
m all branches, i e , Rnglish, mathematics, history, geography, Sanskrit, or any other 
second language, and elements of science should also be mtroduced mto the curriculum^ 
They should be made compulsory subjects for the exammation, so that the students after 
obtainmg a sound general education may enter the Umversity and follow the tramm'g 
therem on higher subjects • 


Eat, Satis Chaatdea 

The eqiupment of most students entering the Umversity is such that they cannot 
follow higher teaohmg To remedy this I would raise the standard of the- 
matnculation examination The intermediate examination might be abohshed and 
the penod of graduation after the matriculation exammation reduced from four to three- 
years If the matriculation examination can furnish ku accurate test of the fitness- 
of students for admission into the University no harm will be done by reducing the 
interval, on the contrary, students will get rehef by the abolition of an intermediate- 
test 


Reyazudddi, Syed, Quazi. 

No , I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the University, of 
Calcutta I would suggest that students who pass the matnculatmn ex^seuse ->ti. 
should be allowed a^eat m the Umversity, whatever be their ments ari hny restriction is 
Eion they pass They may improve themselves as yoaril-oU on Jy powers to relax 


Roy, The Hon’ble Ra Sri Nath, Bahar 


Yes , the preseit cinditions are satisfactory 


^cd to 
/ conditic 


Roy, The Hon’ble Bab^i SuEr>~^ 

\i >ookish thaE^,^ 


. V 


ye=: , J am -^atisjcd with the present condition, 




<.<P^ 


S iHAY, Eai Bahadur BhagvatT 




A'’ 


^Nntal 

Jtis 


I am not at all satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta 

I would cuircest the introduction of a third paper in English This paper should be 
dc\otcd to testm" the student s knowledge of the structure of the English language and 
acquaintance with its literature, for wifliout these students art hanchcapped in 
the r studiC", and collerc studies are inefficient I consider it ab=oliitch ncccs=arv 
in a s*udcnt sceLmg admission to a college that ho should kno.v the common Latin 
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QUESTION 8 


Saekae, Akshaykpmab — contd — Saekab, Bejoy Kxjmah — Sabkae, Gopal Chahdea — 
Saekae, Kat.tpada — Sastei, Kokiles vah — Sastei, Bai Rajendra Chaneea, Bahadur 


ward.moTement among umversity students smce the coming mto force of the new 
regulations As a teacher and exammer I have known many students passmg the 
matriculation and I A exanunations without bemg able to write four or five simple 
sentences in correct English. 


Sabkab, Bejoy Kumar. 

No ; the changes suggested are — 

(i) There should be no age restrictions regardmg admission to the University 

(ii) Elementary knowledge of Indian and European histones and geography must 

be made compulsory for the matriculation exammation To this end suit- 
able text books should be prepared m Bengah under the direction of the- 
University 


Saekae, Gopal Chandea 

The answer to this question is connected with the question whether the existmg 
affihated colleges are adequate to meet the growmg demand for admission, regard 
being had to the courses taught, accommodation, strength of the teaching staff, and 
residential arrangements for students in these mstitutions My answer is that the 
present conditions are not satisfactory. The demand is much greater than what can be 
met by the existing mstitutions The changes I would propose are — 

(а) Eaismg the standard of proficienby to be demanded from candidates seeking 

admission to the Umversity 

(б) Expansion of the sphere of work of some of the existmg colleges so that 

^ ' provision is made for teaching more courses than at present 

(c) The estabhshment of new colleges m the interior 


Sarkar, Kalipada 

No, I would cut out the intermediate classes from the University, leavmg 
it to deal vnth the graduate classes only. The school course may be extended to 
the intermediate in fiie case of good, select high schools, as has already been ]>ro- 
posed by Government This will ensure a higher qualification in English and a greater 
general proficiency on the part of candidates for admission into the University It 
mil also relievo the University of all undoigraduate work 


Sastri, Kokileswar 
( 

Tlie present conditions of admission to the University seem to require no change. 


Sastri, Bai Eajexdra Chandra, Bahadur 

I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the University of 
Calcutta and nould make the follovang remarks m this connection — 

(o) The matriculation test ‘-hould be made stiffcr and the examination, especially 
inEncli'li, more ‘searching than it is now There has, of late, been a distincfc . 
fall in the standanl of the examination and the number of " passes ” has, m 
consequence, pone up, vith the result that Ikins antii a xer} indifferent 
knowledge of Engli-h secure admission to collrgcs 
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Sastei, JRai Rajendea Chande4, Bahadur — conid — Sayied, Abdullah Abu — Seal, 

Dr. Bbajehdeanate 


(J») The schools preparing candidates for the niatnculation testare, speaking generally, 
very indifferently equipped for their work They are mostly run on com- 
mercial prmciples and, havmg no mdependent sources of mcome, are, m a 
manner, dependent for their existence on the fees paid by their pupils 

(c) These schools are very poorly staffed and are unable, for obvious reasons, to 

enforce disciplme among the boys 

(d) The condition of thmgs even m Government schools m the mufassal is no better 
This state of thmgs can be put down, among other things, by discouragmg 

commercialism in running a school, by a rigorous enforcement of mter- 
school rules relatmg to transfer, breaches of disciphne, etc , and by 
the mamtenance of a strict system of supervision by Government and the 
Umversity, the former looking after questions of finance, disciphne, and 
morahty, and the latter coneernmg itself with the character and standard of 
the teachmg imparted. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu 

-The present conditions of admission to the University are by no means satisfactory 
Entrants are mentally ill-equipped for then collegiate career, and then ability to wiite 
and converse in' English is notoriously deficient I would propose that somethmg on the 
hues of the school final exammation, as mtroduced m some provmces of India, be tried 
m Bengal — ^the curricula and exammations being left to the Education Department Those 
desnmg to enter the Umversity should undergo an entrance exammation m languages 
only, consisting of the foUowmg — 

(a) Two papers m English, with a separate vita voce exammation — the former to be 

mainly a test of the abihty of candidates to express their thoughts correctly 

(b) One paper m a classical language This, I consider, highly important m view 

of my answer to question 12 regarding the promotion of the scientrfio study 
of the vernaculars 

Such a system, I beheve, will keep off from colleges those youths who are mentally 
unfit to enter the portals of a umversity and are a drag to their promising confreres It 
would, however, be necessary to offer some further educational facdities to- those passing 
the school final m the form of special courses m commercial subjects, mechamcal and 
electncal engmeermg, agriculture, etc , leading, if necessary, to a degree, for which a 
olamour wiU contmue for a long tune to come Without such provision I^am afraid our 
ordmary youths can never be persuaded to forsake the beaten path from school to college 
and, however unfit they might be for higher academical education, success m an easy 
matnculation examination creates exaggerated notions regardmg their abihty, both m 
their mmds and m those of their guardians, particularly when the majority of entrants 
passes in the fi'st division 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

Some of the more important pomts that arise m tins connection are — 

(a) Whether the matriculation certificate is a good vorkmg test of the candidate’s 

fitness to profit by a university education, and eipecially whether the average 
candidate’s knowledge of Eaglish is sufificient from this point of vieu 

(b) Wliether the matriculation curriculum is well designed 

(c) Wliether the examinations are too easy as regards the standard of the question 

papers, or too lement as regards the valuation of candidates answers. 

Mv answer is that ialen all in all, the matriculation exammation is a fairly good 
test, except that the blunder of havmg no compulsory geography and history and no 
science as exammation subjects urgently demands rectification m any scheme of modern 
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QUESTION 8 


Seal, Dr. Br v jendranath — contd. 


education The question papers have improved with the mclusion of alternative questions 
and the discouragement of mere memorismg , still, a little more of general mtelligenoe 
and general information, and a little less of bookishness, are desiderated Shorter papers 
are also urgently needed if we want well-written and ‘thought-out’ answers Themarkmg 
IS more meohamcal than it should be, bemg pften a scoring of pomts, but, on the whole, the 
examimng is fairly done Jfany of the candidates are weak m English composition, and 
make up for their deficiency by a meohamcal trick of translation , but it is not the case that 
the majority are unable to follow the lectures m English, though they cannot clearly 
or correctly express themselves m that language No doubt, they find great diflSculty m 
catchmg the tone or accent of an European teacher, especially if there should be the added 
peculiarity of any broad pronunciation, brogue, or drawl, as may sometimes be the case , 
the best among us Indians m the senate have laboured under similar disabilities What 
IS more, the foreign teacher often fails to realise the mental furmture of the Indian boy, 
and slurs over descriptions of social manners or natural scenery which are perfectly 
familiar to him, but are altogether alien to his Indian pupils It is for tins reason that 
m the loner rungs of the educational ladder, the European teacher would be more or 
loss of a misnomer, unless he (or she) should possess the femmme mtuition and tact, m 
fact, the motherly mstinct, jomed ivith access to the Indian household Finally, it 
may bo noted that to-day the Indian matrieulate’s ignorance of geography and English 
history places hmi at a greater disadvantage than Ins imperfect knon ledge of English 

What IS wrong m the matter of English is fundamentally the fact before noted-that 
on mg to the peculiar distribution of the linguistic ‘ "acuity ’ (to use a convenient rubric), 
and its non-correlation nnth the mathematioal or the mventivo turn of mmd or the 
powers of observation and judgment, no amount of drill and grmding without a habitual 
social imheu of speech and intercourse can teach the facile and correct use'of a difficult, 
a logical, foreign^idiom to a considerable section uf otherwise mtelhgent and alert people 
whose natural parts may enable them to become very useful and efficient members of 
societ}" Let tlio Enghsliman realise wliat he has made of the Bible m the Bengali versions 
(with all his native helps), and be a sadder and a wiser man The critic m the r6le of an 
educational reformer fads to understand that the political necessity of learnmg to speak 
and wnte English correctly cannot be made a ground for disqualifying a considerable 
section of Indian youths altogether for a university course of studies and, therefore, 
in the actual circumstances, for all studies m physical, natural, raathematicnl science, 
and all openings, technical or professional, like medicme and engineering, for which they 
may have very special talents, which they may use to thoir own benefit and to the benefit 
of the community To raise the English standard considerably at the matnculation 
v ithout providmg openings m pure and apphod science, or m technology, would ox 
elude this class of Indians counting among its members some of the most brilliant mathe- 
maticians and the most distinguished specialists m a profession I could name The 
critic’s mental hon7on is bound by the needs of the services v hen he demands an enhanced 
standard of correct English nritmg and speaking, and yet ho is the man who is found 
declaiming incessantlj’agamst the Indian candidate’s insensibility to the charms of pure 
kmon ledge and his love of preferments and posts The remedy, m an admittedly difficult 
situation, IS as follows — 

(o) To proiido a bifurcation — from the higher forms of secondary schools upward 
(though, on general grounds, I hold bifurcation at this carl 3 stage to bo only 
r a second bc'-t course) — a bifurcation into a mainlj' linguistic and a mainly 
non-hnguLstic (‘ real ’ or ‘ applied science ’) cour'so of fjcneral cdvrnlion 
{b) To introduce the option of examination in the xernacular in certain subjects 
or certain '^taprc-. for tlie literary, as veil ns for tho non-Iitcrary, students 
(f) To open up technological, agricultural, an 1 commercial departments in both 
loucr and higher courses combinmt; theoretical ‘tudns at t!io Unn ersity (or 
in anihatctl institutions) n itli pnii ticnl training in attached or corresponding 
farms, V orl shojis, and bu--uic'’' concerns 

(dj To tlirov ojicn thc-c dejiartiiicnts, us veil as tlie medical and cnuinccring 
collc-jes (v hicli must I'C multiphctl and e -tablislicd in Miitaidc centres), to tho 
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non-l’tcrary matnculates, as r ell as to sucli of th' literary matnculates as 
choose to go over to the vocational, or profesmonai, siJ\ Tnu-i, English 
will bo a three storied mansion, as it More For the literary or arts courses 
(including lau) an elevated standard based on higlier Enghsli literature, but 
one Janus-Msaged, and not Mneme like, over ejeing backward — m other 
uords, uith greater leaning to contemporary literature tlian at present, for 
the science courses (I Sc and B Sc ) a loss evactng standard, based on the 
literature of science (current or mid- Victorian, but not earlier if it can bo 
helped) , and for tlie technological or professional departments a standard 
of business and practical English (inth practical or technical French or 
Hmdustani) , "and, when proper text books are forthcoming, the option of ex- 
amination through the medium of the vernacular , and, when the times are 
ripe — 1 e , after there is a considerable volume of suitable literature m the 
vernacular, and not before — of study also, m part (though not in largo 
part), through vernacular text-books A sclieme like tins is urgently called 
for if u e are to meet all the elements of a complicated and outstandmg 
problem * 


Sen, Atto Chandra 

The present conditions of admission are not at all satisfactory Many of the 
boys who join the college classes are not fit for collegiate education Such students 
should be discouraged from seeking admission into colleges On the other 
hand, there are students who have a very sound knowledge in some subjects, but fail 
in an examination owmg to deficiency m others I would, accordmglv, suggest that 
the following classes of pupils should bo ebgible for admission into a college — 

(a) Those who have passed the matriculation examination in the first division 

(b) Those who have passed in any lower division and have passed any preli- 

minary test held by the college where they seek admission 

(c) Those who have failed to pass the matriculation test, but have secured high 

marks in those subjects which they intend to take up in the college and 
have also passed the college preliminary 

(d) Students who have been educated at f»ri,vate mstitutions, but who, in the 

opmion of the college authonties, possess sufScient knowledge in the subjects 
oSered by tiiem 

All students who have obtained the B A degree should not be permitted to join 
M A classes indiscrimmately. Those who have passed with hopours or distinction 
should be ehgible for prepanng for the M A degree Of the ordinary B A 's those 
who are recommended by their professors as having shown proficiency m subjects 
which they mtend to take up for the M A degree should also be admitted 


Sen, B M 

The curriculum of studies for the matnculation is open to severe cnticisra I think 
it IS too early to begin spcciabsation at this stage, and also that it might be substantially 
stiffened without causmg undue hardship As a matter of fact, the senior boys at schools 
have often to mark time for the last two years of their career Indian and English his- 
tones and geography ought to be made compulsory The medium of instruction mai I c 
the vernacular, and boys will have the option of answering the papers in that language 

I would like to pomt out that it would be very* undesirable to relegate English to a 
secondary place A study of the English language and literature is the best preparation 
for the duties of a citizen, and an infusion of their dommatmg spint the best stimulant 
for the grovdh of sturdy robust manhood 
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Sen, Benoy Ktjmae. 

The mom point of this question has been discnssed by me m the article below 


As-ptct o/ Umiersily Eeform. 

The affairs of the Calcutta University seem, for the last few years, to be engagmg 
the attention of everybody mterested m the cause of education m Bengal — ^from the 
Government of India down tp professors alarmed at the rapid increase m the number 
of successful candidates, and even students rushmg to vernacular magazmes to pubhsh 
their ideas about educational reforms One thing seems to be quite apparent from all 
this, that somethmg must be the matter with the University to have roused the mterest 
of such various bodies of men One explanation of this awakened mterest is not far 
to seek The University has, withm recent years, developed with giant strides — even 
the rapid extension and the huge bulk of its buildmgs seem to give a fau idea of its rate 
of progress Along with this progress it is qmte possible that many defects have also 
manifested themselves — a thmg very natural m a period of transition, for the University 
IB certamly trying to pass from the affihatmg, to the teachmg, type Attention has been 
drama to some of its defects by its critics, but m a cursory and isolated v ay It os to 
be regretted that no systematic attempt has been made either by educationists, 
cr by pubhe leaders, to review the affairs of the Umversity as a whole The mtention 
of the present writer is to draw the attention of all who are mterested m the cause of- 
education to what he considers to bo one of the root causes of the evident fadure of the 
existmg system of umversity education ^ 

At the risk of appearing to be trite and commonplace it would be advisable, at the 
outset, to clear our ideas about the true end and nature of education Modern writers 
on education agree m holdmg that the best form of education is the “ specific education ” 
which seeks to prepare every mdividual according to his capabihties for his particular 
life-work, teachmg him both to earn his bread, and to spend his leisure with profit and 
enlightenment to himself and the society ton hich he belongs , 1 e , an mdividual has not 
only to bo taught to earn his hvmg according to his own abihties, but has also to be 
taught to discharge his duties to society and the State, from which he cannot disso- 
ciate himself, and the v elfaro of v hich depends upon his efficient oarrymg out of his part of 
the duty ^ The former is to be taught by vocational education, the latter is the aim of 
general education, and specific education should mcludo both 

Now, let us ovaininc our existing system, bearmg m mmd the above distinctions It 
will be at once apparent that the education imparted at the University is neither ^cific, 
nor vocational, nor general; otherwise, how to account for the curious product of our 
Univcrsiti — the M Sc , B L — who hopes one day to bo a legislator of his country, though 
ho had been absolutely innocent of all knowledge of history or pohtics m his student 
career Even the extreme adherents of the “ formal education ” theory u ill not go so far 
ns to hold that a spcciahsed studj m geology or botany m ill in any way fit a person for 
follow mg a legal or political career And j-et this is w hat is actually tnkmg place under 
the new regulations If wc bear in mind that the larger number of students w ho graduate 
from our Umvcrsitj follow careers m nfter-hfo for which they do not rcccno any special 
trninmg while at the Umvcrsitj it w ill be quite evident that the education sought to bo 
imparted there is ccrtainlj not vocational, and the intention of the framers of the regu- 
lations would appear to bo the impartmg of a general culture But, owing to the intro- 
duction of a too early specialisation, it becomes m the end the most unnatural of things, 
tir , a “ specialised general cilucation ”, which is really an absurdity, bemg a contradio 
tton in terms, for general education as "oon as it becomes specialised defeats its own 
end In order to understand the full nature of this specialisation wc ha\o to remembtr 
that It btgins at the school-, and a sfiidtnt is allowed the choice of taking or refusing such 
subjects as histori, geographj, etc , even while ho IS in the third or fourth cla'S of the 
8. hook 
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TIio narrowing of tlio school and college curricula came about in the following way. 
One of the gravest charges against the old regulations was that as the oumculum was 
verj heavy, consisting of a largo number of subjects, it encouraged cramming And 
the remedy was sought in allowing choice of subjects oven from the school In order to- 
escape from one difficulty wo leapt into a graver one, for the result of this change was a 
too early specialisation which rendered abortive the bcnefieial effects of education by 
making it too narrow , while the real problem, viz , the danger of cram, was not solved 
at all, for that is the effect of attaching too much importance to exammations which, m 
their very nature, are bound to be, to a groat extent, mechanical The consequences 
produced by the system may bo brought home to all by a few examples It has now 
become possible for one to bo a graduate of this University without reading a page of 
history or geography Now, is that a desirable condition of thmgs ? In modern 
tunes, can a man bo considered to be properly educated who does not know the history 
either of his own country or of that splendid Empire of which "he aspires to be a worthy 
and equal citizen? How will he bo able to perform his duties as a citizen ? This early 
specialisation has become a real danger to the country, both politically and socially For 
those students who graduate without recoivmg any trainmg either in history or logic — 
and they are a largo number — generally dovelope into a class of dogmatic persons with 
very crude ideas about society and the State — they are naturally a hmdranoe to aU 
social progress, and they are the very people who are the first to fall an easy prey to m- 
terested persons who want to make politioal capital out of them On the other hand, 
there emerges another sot of men who do not receive any trammg in the sciences , the- 
Book of Nature remains for ever a sealed book to them,' and for anythmg that matters 
they might as well have been hving m a modiraval world as in this • 

The supporters of the existing system can, with some justification, say that this system 
has made research possible by deepening the study of any special subject And this is 
quite true But this fact has also to be borne in mmd, that — though fostermg a spirit of 
research ought to be the aim of the University — it should not be carried out at the cost 
of sacrificing the mterest of the majqrity of the students who really come to the Umversi- 
ty for general education alone Bearmg m mmd the existmg intellectual condition 
of India, it must be admitted that its universities, for some time to come, shall have to- 
look upon the imparting of general culture as, if not their sole aim, at least as thfe major 
portion of their work. In that case, it is only reasonable to expect that the University 
should not fail m its chief aim by giving preference to a cause which affects only a very 
small number of its students 

But the most surpnsmg fact is that there is really no hostdity of interests between 
the two aims — or rather, in order to attain the greatest suceess m each, one has to b& 
based upon the other , and that room may be found for both m a rational and harmonious 
system of education If, giving up the mjunous idea of an early bifurcation of studies, 
we draw up a scheme of general studies up to the intermediate classes and then allow for 
specialisation, we shall have a system which -will impart general education to aU and, at 
the same time, pro-vide for speciahsed study suitable to the mdividual abihties of the 
students m the last four years of college hfe And specihsation, thus bemg based upon 
a general culture, will have a greater chance of leadmg to fruitful research work for 
the more a student is earned mto the deeper study of a subject the more -will he be 
aware of the interdependency of the different subjects — and here his general culture 
wiU come to his help r- 

Though this 18 not the place to go mto a detailed aceount of the suggested curriculum 
a general idea about it may be given by the statement that it is mtended in this scheme 
that a student before he comes for his B A degree must have gone through a course 
of studies gmng him the elemental general ideas at least of some subjects, itz , 
geography, history of India, history of England, logic, mathematics (up to the matneu- 
lation standard), at least two (if not more) of the sciences, and an adequate 
command over the English and the Bengah languages — (the latter course includmg 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit) If the cumoulum appears to be hea-vy, and if it 
be apprehended that it -will encourage cram, the right remedy is to be sought in the direc- 
tion of modification of the exammation system Further, it may be pomted out that 
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■tho suggested change also holds mthin itself the best solution for the problem of the 
“ alarming rise in the number of successful candidates ” if the state of thmgs be indeed 
>alarmmg, and reaDy be in need of being remedied 

In conclusion, be it said that in this paper only one particular aspect of the educational 
problem has been touched, viz , that of general culture But, m order to make it 
“ specific ”, education must be made both general and vocational , and a step in the 
right direction would be the starting of colleges of technology and commerce 


Sen, Bipinbehaei. 

The conditions of admission to the University arc not satisfactory and need modifi- 
cation — 

(а) Tho matriculation standard should be so raised ac to require a better knowledge 

of English Instead of prescribing a number of books mdicating the standard 
a few text-books should be prescribed and greater importance should be attach- 
ed to the practice of speaking m the English language 

(б) Less importance should be given to tho study of classics and mathematics ; and 

an elementary knowledge of the history of India and of England, as well as of 
geography, should be made compulsory. Under the present system a student 
maj' pass through all the stages of his university car^r without oven an 
elementary knowledge of the history and geography of his own country 

* Besides, I would suggest the introduction in the matriculation curriculum of 
elementary phjsics, mechanics, chemistry, hygiene, botany, and drawmg as 
optional or additional subjects 

(c) There should not only be a provision for education, but a provision for the 
encouragement of education The number of Government scholarships, 
now very small, should at least bear some reasonable proportion to tho vastly 
increasmg number of matriculation and intermediate students Every 
secondary school aEfihated to the University should be required to found 
scholarships proportionate to tho number of its students to enable the poor, 
but doservmg, students among them to have tho benefit of a university or 
high class technical education 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur 

I would suggest a medical examination and a certificate of fitness before admission. 


Sen, Eaj Mohvn. 

It seems to be the general opinion among tho teachers of colleges that tho present 
standard of the matriculation examination is too lov to enable the students to follow 
tho University courses just after passing that examination But, speaking for myself 
-as a teacher of mathematics, I wish to say that I do not find particular difficulties 
in this rc'^pcct, since I take the students as I find them, and begin uhcre 
they ended their mathematical studies m tho schools I should, of course, be glad 
if they came bettor prepared, for, in that case, it would be possible for me to begin 
a little higher work mth them at once There are, lioMovcr, other considerations 
for vliich I nUo visli the matriculation standard to be raised. Tlio boys, ns they 
come at present from schools, have to be taught, for a year or more, entirely like 
n'^hoolboys, and not like college students, for tboj cannot at all be left to tbcmsclvcs 
Tins s->’ms to mo to lower the standard of college teaching Moreover, secondary 
scliools are not meant, I think, onh to prepare bovs for the matriculation, but also 
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for the cducntiou of tlio'^o boys who nrc obliged lo finish Ihcir cducnlion in thoeo 
Ecnools 1 do not Ihiul: tho number of such bo^-s is sinnll But, on account of tho 
Ion sfandard reached bj secondary schools, tlic\ do not non find themselves very 
useful when Ihcj have finished tlieir education in those schools, and do not know 
mana things which it would bo of great practical advantage to them to know For 
the good of this class of students 1 consider it to be higlilj desirable to revise tho 
curricula of secondary schools, both by raising the Btaudord of teaching in the sub- 
jeets at present taught, ns well ns bj increasing tho number of tho subjects by a fewr 
mort*. 


Sex, Dr S K. 


Stricter mntnculntion, ttncliing of I \ and I Sc in higher grade schools, uniforms,, 
dresses, badges. 


Sex, Rat Satis CiiAxcnA, Bahadur 

Tlic present sastcin is safisfactorj if sonic modification is made in tho course pres 
enbed, c g , the stud} of history and geography should be made compulsory The intro- 
duction of a school final ornminalion will not bo an improvement I may suggest another 
course — the matnculation standard may be made a littlo higher and the I A and I Sc» 
courses may be abolLshcd 


Sen, Satish Chandra 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta are not satis- 
factory Students going up for university education should have a broader ground- 
ing Under the present system, there ore four compulsory subjects, vie , throe- 
languages and mathematics, and two additionol subjects to be chosen out of a group- 
of five This choice should not bo allowed History (both Indian and Enghshj and 
geography (general knowledge of tho world) should be included m the compulsory 
course, while mathematics and a classical language as additional subjects may be 
done away with A bit of elementary physios, chemistry, and hygiene may also 
be included with advantage as altcmativo subjects Tho syllabus should be so framed 
as to enable the students to have a broad grasp of the subjects English should 
carry 200 marks, and each of tho other subjects 100 The mmimum pass marks in 
English should be 40 per cent, and in each of the other subjects 88 per cent Forty-five 
per cent in tho aggregate should bo required for a second-class and 00 per cent for a> 
first-class certificate ^ 

As success m the matriculation cxammation is essential to admission to the Uni- 
versity it IS desirable that there should be a few high schools under its direct control' 
and management 


Sen, Surya Kumar 

The present condition of adnussion to tho Umvorsity of Calcutta after success ur 
tho matnculation exanunation is satisfactory 


Sen Gupta, Hemohandra. 


So many options sheuld not he allowed to the matncuIatiM^’" History 
India, history of England, elements of j cography, and elements ^hould t 
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made compulsory, m addition to English Lterature, vernacular, one of the classical 
languages, and mathematics Under the present regulations many alternative questions 
are set to the matriculation boys This system should be stopped at this stage If this 
■cannot be stopped less alternative questions should be set 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chanuka 

No , but the fault hes with sohools I have already suggested certain reforms 
about secondary education I will summanse the chief among them under this head • — 

(а) There should be an efficient board of education, who should replace the Director 

of Pubhc Instruction and the inspectors, and be m direct touch with all 
branches of secondary education. It should have large powers of initiative, 
which a director has not 

(б) ^he courses of instruction should be remodelled and diversified so as to make 

secondary education complete m itself and to qnahfy students who have 
passed through a fall course to start hfe m different spheres One of these 
various courses, which should be arranged to lead up to the Umversity 
course, should include . — 

(i) A regularly graduated course of elementary science 

(ii) A full course of the histones of India and England and a fairly full course m 

ancient history 

(in) A full course of geography 

(iv) A complete course m the vernacular 

(v) Elementary courses m a classical language 

(vi) A good practical knowledge of Enghsh 

{i u) Mathematics, up to the standard of the additional course for the matnoulation 
fiui) Practical lessons m observation and experiment 
(ix) Elementary logic. 

Roughly spea^g, the standard ought to be much the same ns that of the 
first oxammation in arts under the old regulations of the Calcutta Umversi- 
ty. 

fc) Improved and up-to-date methods of education should be introduced. With 
these I should think it quite possible to impart the quantity of knowledge 
' I hare indicated above within nearly the time now taken in lugh Schools 
inthout exhaustmg the boys and girls. Books should be hugely dispensed 
With m the lower forms and students encouraged to read on their own 
account books outside the cumcnlum in all subjects 

I do not think there need bo a matriculation oxammation includmg all these 
subjects if the effioionoy of schools is secured. 

(d) Teachers should ho improved and bead masters made responsible heads of 
schools A race of first rate 1 cadmasters of schools should be brought into 
existence by attracting first rate men to the work. 


Sen Gupta, Surenupa Mohan 

I have nlrtidi nvntioned the changes m mj gcncr.al memorandum The matricula- 
tion doo- not provide that amount of general education which would help to benefit a 
tudent to take ndiantigcof m^tniction imparted in the college clashes Games and 
inn'll trumt," rbould t e made compul-or\ m the schoo!-, tboueh there need be no 
/o'uni tsamui -tior tii them 
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and tlungs m general, and a more scientific attitude in uiterpreting common 
problems Tbe teaching should be accompanied by several dozen definitely 
indicated simple expeiiments and demonstrations, having as thoir object 
the inculcating of the scientific habit in jmung mmds As an indication of 
the kmd of scientific teaching n e have in vievi vre may refer to a ivork 
published by Gum on ‘ Tae jElsmmfe of Gereral Science, with an accompany- 
ing Laboratory Manual A syllabus dofimtoly adapted to Indian condi- 
tions would be desirable 

(D) General geography — at present, this subject is optional, and so it is not taken 

by a number of students It ought to be impossible — though it has 
actually happened — for a student m the matriculation class to argue that 
the holy city of Benares cannot be found m the map os it is a place above, 
and beyond, the earth 

(E) Indian history — wa are aware there will be difficuitiea m the carrying through 

of the programme we have suggested, but we do not consider them insuper- 
able. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr H 

The present conditaons of admission to the Umversity of Calcutta are 
generally admitted to be extremely unsatisfactory Ample evidence of this is 
nfiorded by principals and professoia of affihuted colleges and has, to some extent, 
been admitted by the University in the establishment of a committee to investigate 
tlie examination results 

In this connection, I would refer to a memorial addressed to the Viceroy m 1906, 
signed by twenty -three fellows of the University Among them w6re Mr. Arden Wood, 
Mr V H Jackson, the late Mr 0 Russell, Mr H. R J.ames, Mr M Prothero, 
the late Mr Hannath De, Dr Cuihs, Dr Brtdil, Mr. G C. Bose, the late Mr E M, 
\STioeler, the late Father Lafont, the late Lieutenant-General Sir Pardey Lukis, 
and Jlr Heaton These fellows contended that 40 per cent should be the 
pass mark They expressed themselves as disaatisfied with the minimum which 
they suggested and considered 50 or 60 per cent preferable They deemed 
it desirable that courses should be simphfied and that the standard required foi 
passing In them should he considerably raised They considered that the new draft 
regulations furthered the former end, but that the proposed changes m the minimum 
of marks were manifestly inadequate They quoted a memorandum circulated hv 
Sit Asutosh Mookerjeo, which stated that it was the almost universal complaint 
among college lecturers and professors that a Kige majority of the studeutb 
\\ ho pass the entrance cxnminatiou is obviously unfit to pursue 0 university .course 
vitli advantage, and that there could be no doubt “ that no have reached the ebb- 
tide of high education principallv bv icason of the notonous inefficiency of our 
schools and the loaenng of the nnnersity standard to suit the ‘ average capacity 
of pupils' prepared for the entrance examination by these schools ” I do not know 
nhether it was due to this memonnl that the pass mark m one of the English papers 
nas raised to 40 But it was necessary to got no more than 32 per cent in the other ^ 
English paper (an alternative being 80 per cent m the two papers together) and, 
Viith the exception of vernacular composition, the pass marks m the two other com- 
pulsory papers were fixed at SO per cent 

It will bo interesting to see whether facts and figures corroborate the wide- 
spread opinion that the conditions of admission nro unsatisfactory, and have eveu 
deteriorated, and whether there has been any improvement since the memorandum 
juct alluded to was circulated 

In the first place, signs of improvement in the schools ore lacking, whether we 
tcyik at the qualification of the staff (which is the main thing) or at their pay * — 

( ) Vnfo-tunnfeV, figure^’ regarding qualifications previous to 1911-12 rre not 
•wwlshlc But the figures of that, and of the last, year may he compared, 
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QUESTION 8 


Shakp, The Hon’ble Mr H — conid 


t 

8Dd m 1918-16 it ivas 63 8 I have not, as I wute, figures for the other luuversities. 
But the variation has probably been less, or in the opposite direction Thus, in 
the Bombay Presidency 47 1 per cent of the candidates passed the examination 
in 1906-07, 60 4 m 1911-12, and 87 8 m 1916-17 

The upshot is that, since 1906, when the vice-chancellor gave so gloomy a view 
of the conditions of admission, there has been no improvement in the schools as 
a whole, and yet the conditions of admission have become more easv The latter 
change dates from 1907, for the percentage of success in that yeai lose suddenly 
from 26 3 to 57 7 and has continued since at a figuie high in proportion to that of 
earher years 

The leason for the poor quahty of the students admitted bes in the poor quality 
of the schools It may be asked why this fact has not been faced, and wbv notwith- 
standing the stagnation of the schools and the inti eduction of the neu regulations, 
the standaid of admission appears actually to have been lowered with effect from 
the year in which that change took place There are two main contributing causes — 

(i) The system of recognition is defective 

(A) The members of the syndicate can hardly be expected to have any first-hand 

knowledge of the school They may read the reports of Government las- 
pectors but they are not necessary bound to follow the recommenda- 
tions made by those officers, nor do they always do so 

(B) A nmversity cannot control schools , but control is the duty of the Depart- 

ment of Public Insti'uction The result of a dual authority has been disas- 
trous. Mr Hornell said in his last report ; — “ The dominance of the umveisi- 
ty matriculation examination over the cmnculum, and the fact that the 
majonty of the schools still acknowledges no law and submits to no supervi- 
sion or guidance other than that which that examination imposes on them 
are important factors m the situation” 

I can say from experience that this is entirely coireot So long as a school can 
retain the pnvilege of presenting matriculation candidates it does not care what 
else happens The authority of the local Government, which can be brought 
home only through the withdrawal of what are often insignificant grants and of 
scholarship rights, is weakened , and as the attamment and retention of tho right 
of recognition 18 no test of a sohooTs efficiency the schools are really under no 
control whatever This condition of thmgs has been rendered still worse by the 
practice pursued by the University of pushmg then control beyond tho limit 
of recognition to the length of interfereuco in internal affairs, especially m dis- 
cipline, the upsetting of the oiders of the local Government, and the issue of 
mandates in defiance of tho rules of the local educational mrtnual'' Examples 
of this can bo given 

The result of this is that the work of the inspector is hampoied and his advice ignoiod 
Many schools are at no pains to improve themselves Disoiplino is under- 
mine 1 Tho effect is described in chapter 8 of the report of tho Bengal District 
Administration Committee 

Tho remodj is that which was suggested by the Indian Universities Commission of 
1902 — tho transfer of tho powers of recognition to tho local Goiornmonts and 
to State Durbars Tbis system has boon adopted m Madras, where, I under- 
stand, tho University had no dosiro to add to its functions tho mass of uork 
entailed m an investigation of schools matters It has also been adopted 
in the case of the Benares Hindu University Tho note appended to tho 
report of tho commission of 1902 by Sir Gooroo Dass Banorjee ndinittod the 
propriety of making recognition tho act of Govornmont in tho case of 
departmental and aided schools, and domed it only m tho case of unaided 
pru ato 'ohool"! But cicn tho unaided school is a part of tho school system, 
which IS the proper concern of Goicrnmont If a private school chooses 
to come Mithin the circle of recognised institutions, uhich possess prniltges 
o' a public nituff' and mvn of -nlnrh arc maintained or aided hi Govern- 
m It, It mu't, at the same time, accept the responsibilities of that pm ilegc and 
‘"jLniit to Goit-nmcnt insptction, control, and recognition 9 lit s\ st(>ni of 
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QUESTION 8 


Shastei, Dr Peabhtj Dutt — contd — Sinha, Kumar Makindra Chandra — Sinha, 

Panckanan 


(m) To institute a vn& voce test m English readmg and conversation. 

(iv) To avoid speciahsation at such an early stage by hunting the practice of 

settmg alternative questions 

(v) To give more freedom to paper setters in framing their questions and m 

the distribution of marks 

(vi) To demand more adequate arrangements in schools for the teacbmg of Eng- 

lish, especially durmg the last two years of the school course 

(b) Students should have a better command over English when entenng the 

Umversity English should be taught by Enghshmen so far as possible. 
In any case, the teaching of the subject should not be in the hands of an 
untrained teacher Special attention should be paid to students’ pro- 
nunciation, articulation, modulation of the voice, etc , and there should be 
more of readmg and conversation exercises, and less of translation and re- 
translation 

(c) I have had opportumties of testing graduates and undergraduates of Calcutta 

as to their general knowledge of elementary geography but regret to say that 
I have been greatly disappomted with the result Students could not possibly 
take any real mterest m the great movements and happemngs of the world if 
they are ignorant of the most elementary facts and details of geography and 
of the most outstandmg facts of Indian and Enghsh histones In this respect 
Bengal can, inth advantage, follow the example of the Punjab, where the 
teaclung of geography and history has undergone a marked change durmg 
recent years and is now being conducted on sound and systematic pnnciples, 
which leave no room for umntelhgent cram 
(rf) The standard of attainment m mathematics should be raised Almost every 
year questions are put on the most elementary rules m anthmetic, mcludmg 
simple multiphcation, division, etc , and, besides, a number of alternative 
questions are asked It is too early to specialise at this stage , hence, the 
numDer of alternative questions should be very hmited, and the paper should 
not be too easy I have known cases m recent years m which a student who 
repeatedly fails m mathematics at the Punjab matnoulation examination 
comes down to Calcutta and gets through without any difficulty Of all the 
Indian umversities that of Calcutta seems to have the easiest test m 
mathematics for the matriculation examination 


Sinha, Kumar Makindra Chandra 

The matriculation examination standard is low, especially m Enghsh Students 
ontcrmg the Unlverslt^ “shov a lack of knowledge of Enghsh, and profesbors are senouslj 
haiuhcappcd m teaching students who have not this knowledge, and this leads to 
failin-es and disapjiomtments The standard for entrance to the Umvorssity must bo 
raised For those not desiring to enter the Um\ ersity a special school-leavmg examina- 
tion should be introduced and certificates granted bj the heads of schools, m collabora- 
tion mth the in'-pectors of ‘chools, uluch should testifj to the pupil’s abihty and 
regular attendance m class These certificates should be recognised in business circles 
and bj, Go\ernmcnt This would obviate much of the rush students bhndh make for 
the Unuersitj cour-cs 


Sinha, Panchanan 


The present condition- of admusuon are, on the whole, fairlj satisfactory I uould 
pugge-t that greater facilities be granted to private students, and the minimum age- 
jimit should be done aua\ with 



jf f. u‘ J h>‘ JIi'ii hl>- i^ir Xu I \T \N 


I ^ 1 .h tiK i> ' ' il in itrn 111 itioti <'\n?)iiiirtl)<») 

'< '■))!! r-r'iitiH ‘tiilv <''111 n( ir\ cln inihlrv , 'l(.nnntnr\ jilnuc', if lot 

0 <■ f ’ r‘ii<i‘i* ’Mi'ijt't- n ill' ]irt ni itrn.'ilnti»n*-t i^i iJotli l)i‘-tor\ nn<i pcognjihv 
f' o jhl ' ' IK iiiiti! '>r\ 

i th> II ilri 'll) --la' tii'l ill' f <ill< JJialc studn ■, (Iirre f-liould bt an iiitfr- 
rr"' i*c it ipi m IikIi a ‘■tiid< nl in i\ ]jr< ]»nrf in Iho jiarticiihr groups of •jubjccls nliioh 
f'i( /id ^o'ln tb' In-i- of tin futun ( onir'’' v Inch lit inttndM (o follow in 1 lie graduation 
'* I <miM ln\t n two \( ar-'’cotir^( forth* int<rintdi.i(cclns“03 or colleges 

II ""c 'lioiild hi 1 hivo r ire t\ of cour‘-p<i jn the intrrni'-diatc otnininnlion in c/ieh 
m^t't'itio ! J ‘•hould in' ntion til* following nInong^t olherri ns essential — 

(a) llnj.li li— ns vrtll n^ jir.ictnal, <\nniinntion (written and oral) 

('/) Cl >• I' il — ‘'sii'-krit, Aribic, P< r-i.ui, Gn eh Iviim etc 

('■) Mrelrni hnging* — Vtrnneiihrs, I’riinli, Gennan, J ijnncsc, etc 

{'!) Ifetors 

(') Lcononin 

(/) L'l^io 

{ q ) Mstbcmatic“ 

(/<) M'cimnits (osninination, wntten and jiraelioal) 

(i) Phj -if (tt iiiJination, written and jiracticnl) 

{'}) Ch'niistrj (examination, written and jiractical) 

(/) Zoology (otamm ition, written and jn.iclic.d) 

(f) Botsnj ( xamimtion, wntten and practical) 

(m) Gtolog}' (' xaminalion, wntten and practical) 

(«) Sanitary fcicncc (examination, wntten and practical) 

(o) \gneulturc (oxaniination, written and piaeticnl) 

(p) A higher course m chemistry (including organic chemistry) (examination, written 

and practical) 

(<?) A higher course jn roathe natics 

Every student should take six of these subjects at this stage, English and mathematica 
being compulsorj Drasnng should bo compulsory for science students, while short- 
hand wnting should bo encouraged at this stage- 
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QUESTION 8 


SiECAE, The Hon’ble ^rr Nilratak — contd — Smith, W Owstok — Sorabji, MiasL — 

SOdmerseh, P, W. 


If the course system be adopted, and examination by compartments allowed, this 
course will not be hard to most of our students 

After this stage there should be a three years’ university course for graduation in arts 
and science subject?, a five years’ course for medicine as well as engineering, and a three 
yeais’ course for agriculture, technology, and commerce 


Smith, W, Owston^ 

Ceitaiuly not, I think that before admittmg a student to a college we should insist 
upon — 

(а) A sufficient knowledge of Enghgh to enable him to miderstand lectures fairly 

easily 

(б) A imnd sufficiently trained to enable him to take in new and luifamihar ideas 

fairly quickly 

(c) Sufficient age to make huu fit to be treated as a young man or boy and not as 

a cluld 

(d) Sufficient physique and constitution to make it probable that he can stand the- 

stram of college life 

(e) Sufficient means to enable him to support himself and bin necessan books- 

without havmg to give private tiution or cook or earn his In mg m any 
other waja 

For (rf) a medical examination and a simple athletic test such as an easy high 
jump, would be necessary 


SoEABJi, Miss L 

The present condition of admission to the University is unsatisfactory because 
the students who are admitted on the result of the matriculation examination are 
often incapable of appreciating or understanding lectures given at college, they come 
uj) vithout a thorough general education because the\ are often piepared foi matiicu- 
Inliou bv cramming They are allowed to speciabse too eailv, and their know- 
ledge IS uarroved down to the minimum of subjects If the cuiriculum for the 
matriculation examination is improved on the hues of the suggestions made in recent 
university discussions the defect will be remedied 

The University allovs a student to correct his age at the eleventh hour, thus in- 
viting parents to make a mis statement in a court of lav Whi have an aae-limit 
at all if such concessions arc to be allowed^ Siirelv the people who send their 
girls to school ought to be educated enough to know their correct age — a parent admits 
nis child to school, say at the age of six, can his memory be so faulty that he cannot 
reckon six years back? Tvo instances have just come under my notice One a school- 
master, and the other a successful pleader, both educated men, have filed affidavits 
proving that their daughters arc over sixteen, when the date entered lu the school 
register shons them to be under age I would suggest strict adherence to the rule- 
or the removal of the nge-limit altogether 


SUDMERSEN, F. W 

The conditions of admission to the University are most unsatisfactory The- 
ml 13 notorious The students conic ill-taught in oven subject, vith a hopelessly 
inadequate knowledge of English and with a most limited range of mental equipment 
TIio standard has considemblv detenorated in recent vears The improvement of the 
s'lioals IS a primary renuisitc of advance Thev could do much better than tliei do, 
tint still cannot do realh well under present circumstances Improvement to any 
reasonable level means men and money In the meantime, the mte’'iredia''e co*- 
lecn^ In* s''hoo1s'i p'nposcd above should provide n substitute 
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f - I V "O' ,"-'--*i . ‘ 0 ‘I e t nne-T-.t , , <• o , ('ll nintrc iilntioii But tliera pbouH 
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St ni’vw Al’DA Z n Z\mn. 

A '"1 nl/'\< (len > 1 ioh 1(1 In n geiifn! 1^111111111111011 for nflniii-iiion to flio 

l*'ii 'ni'i 111 '■ tie li ntr ' ulnti' II but (virv uiimrutv colhgc plioiild Inivc itn own 
f| I •! « 'rriiri c*'mtiiii(iti"ti 


Tkom'^ok, Di Damo 


In 1 1 *. .nn'-m r to ijiif lion I Ilm\enlrcn<h pf itml tlifit iiiulcr the jircsent condi 
t onp, our colle^f'' cont iiii int iiiidiilv Inrgo proportion of ntiirlents mIiopo cducntionni 
alt linin' 'It'' md mji ci(\ innl e rcnl uiiui'rntv worl: difliciill, if not iiu{ios''iblo Such 
men onglit to be aiitoni itu nllv (liniinatnl In tlio iiuvtnriilation tcPt 

'Jo nnl ' nn im-nniii" jerfeedv rli ir let me illiiptnito from mj oiiii cxjicricnce I 
p, ft-clih foiind that ordmnrv lediirf'' to tlie firnt > car oliciiiiPlrv climn wore n alicor wnPto 
of limf 'Jlie ninjonln of nn Mml'iitn coiilcl not iindcritiiml mo, and when tlicv did 
iindi-rPtind if b ft to t'K'ni*-' h ' tooK not op m (bo mopt appallinp Enplipli whicli apjic.nrcd 
Inter m the f lapp onainmation jinpcrp T, (berf fore, adojitcd (ho practice of dictating notce, 
fejicllmg out all vordp of even modi rate difliciilty 'JIiir jimcticc I found it ncoensary 
to continue, in njiitc of the fact that chemistry got the jnek of (ho first 5'car atudeut'i , 
for the Fubjret IB one of the most pojiulnr 111 the curriculum One would like to bo able 
to record that each jenr nw pome imjirovcmcnt, liowcvcr filiglit, m the English attain- 
ments of the first j'cnr students I deeply regret that I cannot say so I fear that the 
tendency va«, if anjavlicro, m the other direction , jet all had passed an oxamination 
wliich, in the words of the Unirorsitv Calendar, w’as “ a tost (a) of abiUt5’ to write clear, 
pimple, and correct Englisli , and (h) of intelligent comprelicnsion of plain, modern, 
Engbsh on familiar subjects” 

I fear m other subjects tlio matriculation oicamination tost is equally unsatisfactory, 
although r now speak witli less certainty In a first year class of sev enty students I re 
member finding fiv 0 who know how to find the area of a regular triangle Yet the 
Foopo of the compulsory mathematics matriculation paper is ample enough 
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QUESTION 8 


Thomson, Dr Davtd — conid — ^Tctrnek, F C 


I have no quarrel with the scope of the niatrioulation examination as laid don n in 
the calendar It is sufficiently vide And there is seldom anything to object to m the 
actual question papers They generally set a sufficiently high standaid The evil lies 
in the standard of maikmg Tins should be raised 


Turner, F. C. 

I am convinced that under the emstmg system a veiy large number of students 
are admitted to the Umversity of Calcutta who are not pioperly eqmpped to com- 
mence umversity studies This fact is proved by the followmg — 

(a) The number of students who drop out of the colleges and discontinue their 

studies durmg the first year 

(In one year at the Chittagong College over 30 per cent of the students m the 
first year class left without transfer certificates ) Students find that the 
Umversity course is beyond their powers In a sense the University has 
broken faith with such students It says to them, in effect, “ If you are 
fit to pass the matnoulation examination you will have no difficulty m keep- 
ing abreast of the work of a co’lcgc ” One trouble is that, having matncu- 
laied, they cannot go back to school, and the colleges hnie no machinery 
for bnngmg them up to the requisite standard 

(b) The number of failures in the intermediate and B A examinations 

If the admission test of the Umversity weie propeily conducted, and the 
colleges did their work with reasonable efficiency, there should not be moie 
than 10 per cent of failures m any of the higher examinations 

For the matriculation examination there should be a boaid of examiners foi each 
subject, and the only test should be whether or no the candidate is fit to puKue a 
umversity course in that subject 

The most important matter for a student entering the Umveisity is that he 
should bo thoroughly acquainted with the Bnghsh language, for in the college he 
mil have to attend lectures on, and to studi all his subjects in, English No candi- 
date should be allow^ed to pass in English who is not thoroughly conversant with the 
written language and cannot write it with reasonable fluency and coriectness An 
oral examination by the Univereity would be very helpful in ascertaining which 
candidates arc capable of listening intelligently to a lecture delivered in English 
But to subject 19,000 candidates to such an examination would be impossible It 
IE, nevertheless, of the utmost importance that headmasters of schools should be com- 
pelled to devote attention to the teaching of correct and fluent Enghsh speech, and 
it might be possible to arrange for the examination of all candidates in sifii by the 
deputy inspectors of schools If it is considered that the deputy inspectors are not 

S uahfied for this work it would be possible to ovoid injustice by collecting in centres 
le candidates who have failed in the in sifn examinations for re-examination by the 
divisional inspector, or by a special examiner selected for the purpose Auv examina- 
tion would bo better than none The very existence of the test would compel attention 
to the subject 

As regards the written papers in Enghsh I have no fault to find mth the exist- 
ing curriculum, and very little mth the question papers of the lost few vears But, 
from all I can gather from examiners, the standard of marking is ridiculously low 
The subject next in importance to English is mathematics, and in that subject 
the papers have recenth boon very badly set Alternatives are set to almost every 
question so that candidates who find any particular detail of the subject difficult 
(f (7 , square root or Euclid I, 47) can pass it over altogether m the confidence that 
thry will not bo required to show knowledge of it in the examination The mechn- 
1 al side of the work is nl=o negloctod I am aware that in England a few years 
ago far too much attention was paid to complicated fractions in arithmetic and 
“Igebra and to questions in arithmetic invohing merely mechanical accuracy, and 
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TiKNrn F C — '• oiitf — Vacu \sr\Ti, Xjti Kantua — Victohia, Sister 2I\n\ 


I <io uot sviggosfc tbnt bo>s in Lidinn ecbools should be subjected to n large amount 
ot meaningless toil, but tbo should, at least, he trained to manipulate with ease and 
nccuraca such expressions as constantly, occur in more advanced mathematics, and 
it cannot be denied that, under present circumstances, unless more complicated ques- 
tions arc set in the matriculation examination they will not bo given this training 
in the schools Of the other subjects I have little direct knowdedge, but it is com- 
monly reported that the test in Sanskrit is a farce Certainly my experience as 
controller of a matriculation centre is that the papers arc too short, as is evidenced 
Dv the fact that evers candidate gives m his paper at least an hour before the 
aPotted time has expired 


Vachaspati, SlTI Kaxtha 

I '’m <atisfie<l with the present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta 


Victoria, Sister ]\lABy 


We arc not satisticd with l[io present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta 

We would suggest — 

(a) The cstabhshnient of secondary schools 
lb) Better qualified teachers 
(c) Greater freedom of sjdlabus 

{d] A matriculation exanimation,mw'hich the following subjects aie compulsory — 

(i) Enghsh 

(ill A classical language 

(ill) A vernacular for Indian students, and advanced Engheh, or a modern language 
for Enghsh students. 

(iv) Mathematics, two papers — (a) arithmetic and algebra , [b) geometry 

(v) and (vi) Optional snbjects — these optional subjects should not mclude 

a further examination m any compulsory subject The list of optional 
subjects should mclude Enghsh histoiy, Indian history, physics, 
chemistry, mechames, botany, geography, other languages, European or 
Indian 

The papers set m Enghsh should deal entirely with English , there should be alterna- 
tive courses — 

(1) A wide selection of good standard books 
• (2) A smaller selection of more difficult books 
(3) Grammar and composition 

Two of the courses should he compulsory A vivd voce examination is desirable 

(e) The standard of the examination should be clearly defined We wrould suggest 
that — 

(i) The candidate who did not show an adequate knowledge of the composition 
of the language m which he was examined should not he passed 
(u) History should he exanuned m the vernacular, or m Enghsh, but the candidate 
must wnte correctly m either language Pacts which are not expressed 
grammatically shonld not be accepted 

(m) Science should be exanuned both practically and theoreticahy , the candi- 
date should pass on both papers Knowledge of the theoretical should 
not compensate for the want of knowledge of the practicaL 
(iv) The mathematical papers should contain 76 per cent of practical, and 25 
per cent of theoretical, work. 
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QUESTION 8 


VicTOEiA, Sister j^Iaky — contd — ^VrorABHUSAN, Rajendranath, and Vedyabhusana 
M ahamahopadhyava Dr Satis Chaadba — ^Vhedea'bueg, E (m consultation mth 
Cotter 6 deP ) — ^Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasb — Walker Dr Gilbert T. 


(v) The language papers should be of a much higher standard A small percentage 
of marks should be exacted for composition in the language in -which the 
candidate is exanimed 

The non-Indian candidates shonld be able to take Latm without French At 
present, translation from a vernacular is compulsory on aU In the case 
of girls French is included under the vernaculars This necessitates 
French bemg taken as a language, as well as Latm , therefore, most 
pupils drop Latin, which would be useful, and take French, which, imder 
the present conditions, is useless 

{/) The standard of the exammation should be that of the semor Cambridge examina- 
tion, or the matriculation examma*ioA of the London University 
[g) The type of questions should be such as to exclude undesirable candidates that 
IS candidates not eqiupped with the requisite type of brain 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath and ViDYABHUSANA, Mahamaliopadliyaya Dr. 

Satis Chandra 


I am satisfied with it 


Vrbdenburg, E (m consultation with Cotter G deP ) ^ 

I have noticed that the students are generally very ignorant m geography, both 
of India and the world 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 

' It has been a general complamt that the matriculates of the Calcutta 
Umversity are not by their age and equipment adequately fitted to take full 
advantage of college teachmg or to fully avail themselves of the opportunities of collega 
life, and that the mtermediate teachmg really forms part of the school teaching It 
IS desirable that the secondary schools, at least those under Government management, 
should be so developed as to absorb the two mtermediate classes At the end of the 
present matnculation stage a bifurcation of courses for two years should take place, 
one leading to the Univeisity and the other equipping the students with commercial, 
technical, or other knn ledge necessary for useful callings or pursuits m life This 
latter should lead to an exammahon to be called the school final examination 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T 

I have a very strong impression that many of the students are not quabfied 
fo’ admission to a university, and that the entrance examination should be mads 
much more difficnlt I believe that ranch work winch ought to be done in school is 
now done in the University In particular, I don’t thmk that enough stress is 
In id in India on the training of the hands in schools, not so much as an end in 
itself nc for its effect on the mind, by makmg ideas concrete that would otherwiss 
bo abstract Anv boy that has used a force-pump to pump water into a tank has no 
dr "cult" in grasping the idea conveyed bv the term ‘ head of nater ’ Similarly 
th ' phrases ' capacity ’ and ‘ potential difference ’ are perfectlv easv to a boy who 
ha-: plaved -nitli elcctncal apparatus and famibansed himself with easv expenrhents 
on (he ether hand, a physical student whose ideas are all derived from books cannot 
expect to rccard them as ether than logical abstractions who-e properties am 
ertromely difficult to appreciate 
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In nn ovpericnco tlio sttidcnt i In‘=s of India takas \cry nuicli loss roadilv to 
c\poi iinontnl aork than the cnrrospoiuhnp class in England, and the fact is_ I think, 
complcteh explained 1 ) 3 ' the difTerenco of their attitude touards tools, games, and 
the u-' of till' hands gonenlls The inechamc class in this couiiti^ seems to ma 
to ha\.' nnieh nioie ineliiintion toivaids plnsjts than does the liettei educated 
student class, and the explanation lies m the greater amount of insight that the 
practical nork Ins implanted 

I think that an onrh oiiportunilt should bo utilised for calling attention 
prominently to this state of things, and that some form of carpentering or metaU 
tvorking, ns well ns some experimental physics m & laboratory, should be strongly 
encouraged in all socoiul-graclo schools I regret that I know teiy little about the 
details of the present entrance examination, but I would certainly add to it a 
practical examination m r^liich valuable marks would be given for practical work 
Personally, I am inclined to believe this should ultimately be compulsory except • 
for students of literature, but it may be that, for a time, it should be optional 


Wathex G a 


I am not satisfied «ith tlic present conditions of admi‘*.«ion to the Punjab Univer- 
sit} A matriculate here is, m naic case' out of ten, quite imfit for higher study , m fact, 
unable to eren understand lectures m Enghsh The changes I should suggest would 
involve an adequate oral test and lengthening of the school course 


Watktxs, Rev Dr C H 

Undonhlcdly Bengal examinations arc made far too much an end m themselves 
Pass<igc3 arc repeated veriatitn b} candidates n ho cannot explam the words or analyse- 
the sentences, and some students are capable of learning by heart 6ve ongmal essays 
from a "cram ’'book of rihich they thmk they are sure to get one ui the examination. 

I lean to the view that the examiners could prevent this if they set the papers with 
that purpose A large number of alternative questions should be given and, m return, 
more evidence of mdividual tlimking should be demanded This vould give freedom 
to teachers and students 

It would bo an advantage if “ term ” or “ session ” marks could be given, and then 
alloved for, on some preconcerted plan, after the Umversity exammation papers had 
been marked, and before the final result nas announced Tins would give some of the 
advantages of the “ internal ” student system, and students who had done special work 
would 1 e sure of some recognition for it Tins vould be much better than merely 
accepting vague assurances from teachers Particulars as to such work should be 
required by the nmversities 

Above all, the tyranny exercised over slitdent careers hy malaria should be checked. 
As things are, no examination failure is conclusive unless the examinee is malaria -proof. 


WEsr, M P. 

I attnbute the low standard of the matriculation to the early age at which it is 
taken I attribute to the same cause the overpopulation of the Umversity If if 
tnck two more years to reach the University the schools would confer a quahficatiou 
wor+h having; it would not be necessary to send a boy on to the Umversity m order 
to get the fost qualification for professional employment If the pubho school in 
England ended its course at sixteen far more boys would be sent to Oxford and would 
congest the pass degree schools Moreover, if scboolmg were to take twelve, mstead of 
ten years less parents could, or would, afford university education for sons not reallv 
worth it I am, therefore, in favour of removing the intermediate classes from the 
Umversity altogether and attaching them to the high sc’aools The B A course might, 
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at the same time, be lengtheiied I consider that the better class of school could 
teach mtermediate work with a httle increase of stafi This special privilege would 
also encouiage the better school At present the good high school has little advantage 
over the bad , the parents care nothing for quahty 

The students of the mtermediate class are still schoolboys They are not old 
•enough to be given the freedom of the college, nor old enough for college methods 
of teaching Too young to find friends amongst the semors they associate with 
■bchoolboys formmg a most undesirable hnk between college and school In every 
school scandal I have had to mquire into in a college town there is always the inevit- 
able mtermediate class boy at the bottom of it In fact, the present divisions of the 
-educational process are psychologically moorrect I am, therefore, m favour of a 
•school course — 

Class 

Primary . . . I — lY 

Middle . . . V — VIII 

High . . . IX — XU 

VnweTBiiy moderationa — 

(Equal to present B A ) 

18—20 

B A (equal to present M A ) 

20—22 

I am m favour of removmg from the Umversity entuely the lecogmtion of schoola 
:or the matriculation The facts of this case are so well known that they need no 
recapitulation On the face of it, it is absurd to charge the authorities of the Umversity, 
already overloaded with college affairs, with the recogmtion of hundreds of high 
schools It adds to their work it adds nothmg to the efiBciency of the control of 
schools They do not know the schools m particular, and they know nothing of school 
work m general They cannot possibly mspeot the schools They can only follow 
bhndly the inspector’s recommendationB, for they have absolutely no other data The 
Director of Pubhc Instruction knows the inspectors, he knows the divisions, he can, 
if need be, inspect It is obvious that recogmtion of schools should rest with the 
department, vhich might well associate with itself a consultative body repiesentative 
not of the public general, but of the pubhc who knows something of school work 


Williams, Rev Garfield 


7—10 
11—14 
15— IS 


Supremely dissatisfied 

M> proposals are embodied lu the educational report (Printed elong with the General 
Memor.mJa) 


Wordsworth, The Ho I’ble Mr W C 

I am not satisfied , sueccss in the matnculation exammntion does not guarantee 
fitness for unuersit A study I would suggest the remodellmg of the matnculation 
examination , and the institution of a school-leaving certificate examination, quali 
f\nng for admission to colleges But I would also permit a pnncipal of a college to admit 
iinA one as a student of his college, irrespective of any selection by public examination, 
'-uch student to be accepted as a university student of the first year on payment to the 
UmAcr-itv of a fee equal to the entrance fee for the matnculation cxaramation If a 
jinncipal made an unwise use of tin's permwsion the discredit would recoil upon himself. 


Zach iriah, K 


No , 1 'ni set -a'l'hi 1 {Sd' my an-we-s to que,tion 1 and 7) 




QUESTION 9 


We dcsuc (o ascertain the views of our correspondents as to the use and abuse of ex- 
aminations, with special reference to the educational opportunities and needs of BengaL 
Will you favour us with your observations on the following points *— 

(i) Whether, in your judgment, there is vahdity in the criticism that, in the existing 

university system, teaching is unduly subordinated to examination ? 

(ii) Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exammafaon. 

system and, if so, whether you consider that the use made of exammations might 
be vaned to meet the needs of different subjects of study and of different groups 
of students m one or more of the followmg ways ; — 

(а) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, as at present, by prescribed 

examination requirements? 

(б) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom and the exammations be 

adjusted to the courses given by ir dividual teachers? 

(c) in some particular subjects or sectiots of a subject, though teachmg might be 
given, there might be no test by a formal umversity exammation ? 

(ill) The limits within which exammations may serve as a test of fitness for a specific 
career — 

e Q ,— the professions of medicine, law, teachmg, and engmeermg ; agriculture ; com- 
merce and industry (mclndmg the aspects both of management and of scien- 
tific guidance and research) ; and admmistration m the pubhc service 

(TFe shall he gVi'I tf o\r correspjn'lenls will concenfrafe their attention on the points 
tn to/(tc/i they are most v tercsted) 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr 

The written examination system is of English development Its beginning has been 
f raced not further than the eighteenth century The exammation for the B A degree 
in its present form was begun at Oxford m 1802 

Written exammations have never been know n m India and, up to this time, pru ate 
Sanskrit patshalas and Arabic madrassahs do not recognise them 

In Germany the universities do not believe in wvitten examinations and employ the 
di'sertation and oral examination method for testing the educational progress and 
intellectnal capacity of the student 

In America the system is a graft of the German on the Englu-h method , the tend- 
ency IS to reduce the number of exammations as far as possible It is high time now 
that the evils of over examination m the Calcutta and other universities were 
removed 

In Germany a student who is awarded a doctorate appears at no written examm- 
ation. In Oxford or Cambridge a student who obtains his B A degree appears only at 
one written exammation, and there is not to this day any exammation for the master’s 
degree But m India a graduate who receives his JI A degree from the Calcutta- 
or any other university has to appear at the intermediate, B A , and M A , three 
successive university exammations 

The overpressure of exa min ation in the Indian universities is one of the chief 
causes of physical degeneration among the educated classes m the country 

The president of the Western Reserve Umversity writes about the^Galcntta Um- 
versity — “A further defect under which higher education m India labours > > nanc 

of exammation That dommance, which has so long prevailed in 
so many respects disastrouslv, has tyrannised Indian education for 
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century Its influence, on the u hole, has been, and still is, evil It stimulates mere 
learning , it represses thinking , it makes instruction a type of pump-handle and robs 
education of its hberalismg character ” Exammations, as they are m the Calcutta 
Umversity, do not provide the best land of stimuli for proper study, create artificial 
and fluctuating standards, and aie often ruled by accidents which vitiate their value 
Everythmg, mcludmg students and teachers, is sacrificed at their altar There is no 
room left for ongmahty, and the crushmg pressure of the machme is such that all 
individuality is annihilated Further, one cannot judge the mdividual by an examin- 
ation meant for a whole class 

Lobsem m his interestmg experiments performed on exammees has shown how 
too many exammations produce nerve stram, abnormal and subnormal mental condi- 
"tions, physical and emotional weaknesses, and other pathological conditions Modern 
psychology and psychiatry both demand a proper reform of the Indian sj^tem of the 
university exammations 

Bergson, Ebbmghaus, and Adams have proved that, though we letam comparative- 
ly httle of what we learn, that which we take for ‘ forgotten ’ is not forgotten It is 
that on which the faculty of memory rests Indian university exammations ignore 
this and put pressure on abnormal mental activity The student vho prepares for an 
Indian exammation “ is like the mifortunate man who must move at a sudden fire 
alarm and throw all his goods and possessions stored m rooms, closets, drawers, and 
pigeon holes at a moment’s notice out of his umdow on the street ” 

Information acquired for exammation is often obtamed from “ keys, ’ “ made- 
easies,” and “epitomes” Such unassumlated knowledge is worse than useless since 
it is not only mcapable of practical apphcation, but takes up the room of better 
material “ Its presence weakens the potentiahty of the soul ” 

(ii) (a) and (b) I consider that both the courses pioposed should be adopted 

The first, (a), shall standardise education m all the constituent colleges and the 
second, (b), shall secure the professoi complete freedom of teaching under 
careful censorship 

I do not object to the system of prescribmg and recommending (with sufficient 
alternatives) books tc be tudied Perhaps in no country m the world do they 
play such an important r 61 e as m this country, and teachers and pupils have 
come to lean upon them to such a degree that perhaps they cannot all at once 
be abohshed They help m bunging about a similarity of method in the teach- 
ing system Aiithin the University area and, at the same tune, permit sufficient 
\aiietj in the mode of education The text-book system should disappear 
gradually 

The s^ stem of Indian umversity exammations has reduced the profession to such 
alow le^ cl that it w ould not be far WTong to say that a piofessor in this country is 
a person who dictates notes to a class of students His object generally i^ that his 
scholars should pass their exammations, and he is content to take the readiest 
means of attaming it He teaches, but docs not educate, and there is no 
‘ bi polaiity ’, or intellectual reciprocity, between him and his students The 
process unceasmglj and gradually, but surely, diseducates the professor himself 
and, m the end, instead of makmg the student a copy of the teacher, reduces the 
teacher to become a copy of the student Ho becomes as Edward Holmes would 
‘ machme-made ’ and produces notlung but ‘ machine-made scholars 

1 propO'C, therefore, that, according to the limitation impo«ed in paragraph {a) 
abo\ e, the profc'-^ors should teach after a standard I w ould then leave them 
w nil a maximum of freedom and require the exammations to be adjusted to the 
cour-e- gi\en be the indnidual teachers 

fhe best method to achieve this IS that, the Unn crsit^ examinations, as the^ are 
held now, should be aboli'lied and cclkge examinations should take tlicir place 
Kecli colli ge III confoniiitj. with a “-et standard -liould examine its own stueb nt'' 
riic c X inline r ‘■lioulJ in each ca-e, be the teacher of the 'ubji ct of examination, 
^vlfl dole 1' tin b'-t judge of what lie ha-, taught and wlio-e testniionv on 
e itnd' nt'^ work n the mo^t reliable , and oni' external cxaninier, apjioint^d bv 
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tbe Uim crsaty, whoic prcfcnce should help to maintnin a stable standard and 
be a cafogtiard against other dangers The results of all the colleges should be 
published b\ the Univcrsitj’ lu the Uiiitcrsiij/ Gazelle 

(ill) Mv Ticvis on the value of the Unncrsitj’ evaminations ns a tost of fitness for 
the public Ecrv’ices vill be found in my answer to question 16 

Law in India, as cLcw here, has always been, and is at present, very prominent among 
academic studies In Europe legislation has now, in practice, taken the place of 
church law but it has in no w aj affected the position of jurispiudenco in the hierarchy 
of learning The schools of Pavia, Ravenna, and Bologna may have lost their promi- 
nence but the number of Italian law student-s at Romo, Turin, and Xaplos is quite 
numerous c\en to-day The number of scholars in the faculty of law m the German 
univcrMties at prc'^ent is nothing less than 16,000 

In India the great importance of the subject oansists in the fact that the study of it 
paves the way to the bar the bench, and other offices of State Hindu and Muham- 
madan laws are vested with a sacred character and the pohticol importance of the 
subject IS no less and this draws man}' of the aidont patriots to the studi of law and 
pacticc of the profession 

Indian lawyers .are the pioneers of the coming lefoim of administration which 
desires government by law s to irholly supersede control by men Thus, the «tudv has a 
great importance from intellectual, ichgious, and pohtical pomts of view But, has 
the study of law received that attention from the Calcutta and other Indian universities 
which its importance deserves ? The universities of India do not pay sufficient attention 
to a scientific treatment of the subject Their only aim is to produce advocates and 
vakils Legal education is imparted merely w ith a view to successful professional practice 
The theory of law and jurisprudence is neglected No attention is paid to specialisation 
m Hndn and Muhammadan and other nationaLlaws 

The Calcutta University, unhke all theEnghsh, Continental, and American universities, 
insists that no student w'ho is not a graduate (B A ) shall enter the faculty of law Thus, 
-a student who looks forward to be an advocate, judge, or pohtioian can make no special 
preparation for his vocation in life till he has taken a degree A number of years are 
wasted in formal training which, say in the case of a student of science, are given to definite 
preparation in the science subject How can a law student then be expected to do hie 
work on an equal footing with a science student ? The Calcutta University is divided 
in*o three faculties — 

(A) Arts 

(B) Science 

(C) Law 

The first two faculties have been empoweied to presciibe bachelor courses, hold 
bachlor exammations, and confer bachelor degrees in their respective subjects, but 
the faculty of law has no bachelor degree at all Legal ducation has been made en- 
tirely post-gradute This is not only anomalous, but wiong 

The faculty of law should have exactly the sime status as any other faculty A 
law bachelor degree should, therefore, be instituted side* by side ivith the other bachelor 
■degrees I would propose some such course of study as follows for this degree (B J ) — 

Enghsh 

Sanskrit or Arabic or Latin and all the follownng subjects — 

(a) Elements of jurisprudence 
(I ) Introductory Roman law 
(c) Government of India 

id) Elements of Hindu or Muhammadan law . 

This com =e consists of two languages and law The three alternative second lan- 
guages bale been suggested with a view to help the student to read the original 
books of either the Roman, Hindu, or Muhammadan systems of law aceording 
to his future selection This bachelor degree (B J ) shall not quahf} its holder 
for the practice of law, hut is meant only to impart a general education in the 
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subject It will ^erve as a stepping-stone for higher advocateship or juristic 
studies Coming to post-gradnate legal education I propose that two different 
post-graduate degrees, one for the practice of law and the other for research 
should be mstituted 

Those students who mtend to become vakils should take up the LL B course which 
should consist only of subjects of practical importance The foUowmg may 
be suggested — 

Law of evidence 
Penal law and procedure 
Civil law and procedure 
Land and revenue laws 
Mercantile laws 
Anglo-BQndu law 
Anglo-Muhammadan law 
Medical jurisprudence 

The course may extend over tvo vears A practical exammation relatmg to court 
practice and the conduct of cases should also be held If it is thought desirable 
to keep the course, as now, of three years, the third vear should not be spent 
at the University, but m chambers And those students who studv law with thu 
mtention of becommg professors, research-scholars, pohticians or Hmdu and 
Muhammadan jurists should choose o«e of the foUowmg courses accordmgh — 

First 

Advanced jurisprudence 

Homan law and history of Roman law 

Theory of legislation 

Constitutional law of England 

Go^ emment of India 

Second 

Hmdu law (from ongmal sources) 

Anglo-Hiudu law 
Hmdu jurisprudence 
Hmdu legal historj’ 

Third 

^luhammadau law (from ongmal sources) 

Anglo-Mohammndan law 
3Iuhammadan jurisprudence 
Muhammadan legal history 

The first course shall prepare its recipients to be fit exponents of the pnnciples 
of modern jurisprudence It is imperative in our time to scieiitificallv study 
legislation, constitutional law and diplomacy , pohtieal scienee and the sciences 
of statecraft, junsnrudence and comparative law The second and third will 
produce seholars who will carrj> on researches in the yet unexplored field of 
Hindu lav and iloslem Fiqfi and Usui The great bodj of the Hindu law and 
the c'rpiis juris of the Muhammadans are waitmg for libonous scholars to 
bnng their hidden treasures to hght The LL M course of the Calcutta 
Unn ersity, ns at present constituted, is of ven,* little educational value The 
subjects arc, in general superfluous for practising lawyers and useless for Indian 
research scholars 

And last but not least, the Uni\ ersity should remam, as now, the seat of theo- 
retic'’! and professional legal learning There is no reason for the Calcutta University to 
depart from its jirc'cnt system which is in consonance with the European systems vhere 
“ t!if 1 nivcrsitits are not only the recognised seats of legal learning but abo through 
tluir lelafion to the Goreniment, the othcial gatewavs to th“ public ’’'’rrice Through 
them and m no other vat i' admittance gained to the • ench the bar, and th" high oflicca 
of the b*ate ” 
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Ahmed, Mauln Khabibttddin — Ahmed, Tasdimdddin, Khan Bahadur — Ahmed, 

Ma\dvi Tassadddq 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

(i) I am mchnod to beheve that tho existing University sj^stem gives to weak 

colleges and schools 'room for unduly subordinating teaching to wmning e\- 
ammation results, but I do not think the criticism can be sweepingly appbed to all 
schools and colleges following the University course 

(ii) (a) and ( 6 ) An attempt should bo made to reduce tho ngidity of tho exanim- 

ation system by var5Tng the use made of exammation to meet the needs of 
different 8 ub]ect 3 of study and diffei^nt groups of students by a combination 
of tho ways suggested, te, the teacher may bo left wuth a certain amount of 
freedom within the limits ot certain quahty and quantity defined by examin- 
ation requirements 


Ahmed, Tasumuddin, Kkan Bahadur. 

(i) I do not think that teaching is unduly subordmated to_ examination. Certainly 

good care is taken to enable students to pass the'' examination , that does 
not mean neglect to impart knowledge to students. 

(ii) I do not thmk any change 18 required, the examination system is not rigid at 

all , it IS as it should be 

(a) I approve this 

(b) I do not thmk it advisable 

(c) I do not approve this also. 


' !^med, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

(i) Tcaolung is certamly unduly subordmated to exammation under tho existing 
’ system 

(u) (a), (b), and (c) I would combine all tho different wajs as are sot forth iii 
order to test tho ncquireiiicnts of students Mj idea is that, wliilo gmng to 
the teacher full liberty to fiamo lus course of studies m a way best suited to the 
capabilities of his pupils, ho should ha^e in view a certain standard of cnicancj , 
to bo presenbed by the Umver^tj, whioli lus pupils should attain In nnrknig 
papers special consideration should bo made for ongmal answers, reflecting the 
candidates’ appreciation of tho subject A vanety of questions co\eniig the 
w hole field of the presenbed course of studies should be >-ot and, if .a c indidatc 
answers a certain number of tho questions in a nincterly way. he should cany 
luoro marks than one who answers a larger number by craniming prepared not'’=' 
(in) I will confine myself hero to tho profession of toaclung wath whitli I am most 
concerned Here, there should bo greater differentiation between the B. T (detrrec 
exammation) and L T (diploma exammation) For tho L.T exaimnation there 
should be a one year’s course after tho 'jchool couT'C, outhneel chew here Tbi- 
ono year will be dceoted to a study of tho theory and practice of teaching only 
The BT examination will be open only to a graduate of the Univer ity ilo 
hassenedasa teacher at least fora y eir in a 'ccond.ary ■-chool Tie course 
will be for two yens, and will melude theory and practice of D lelunir 1 i-to", o 
0 lucation, wath spcci il teferenee to Indn and it= edueiimail probh ni and 

educational chi'i-iC'^ At the end of both tlu B T and !>. T eon- < - I'u-' II 

he an cxaminalion on the theoretical jmriton onh On j>i ire thi- ix • t 
ntion ciiKhdato-> wall be =ent away with only a pa‘-« ce"*irn ai< tl e pr , of 

the degice or diploma being made conditicnal o i their t’ • Iv'i 

U\ b\ pood work in (lie Ktnil ^pheix' of aetio’i fo- a ■ cy’ o' tT's x' 
Arnngi uu'iit e may be made In the l.nt\ir't\, m op- - ’i,' ' ' 

•lutbontie- ati'l aho the m-pi^etor of '•ehoo'- 1 1 n-rie- to te ' t’ i ' ' 

c mdidato for a deeriV o" a dinlo na at t’’-' exj' r\ o' l’ p" 'I *> j 'v’ld 

two xear^ 
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Atvteb, Six P S Sivaswamy — An, The Hon’ble Mr Altay — An, Saiyad Muhstn — 
An, I\awab Nasirth. jMaaialek, Mteza Shtjjaat, Elhan Bahadur. ' 


AiyeRj Sir P S Sivaswamy. 

(i) Yes 

(u) It IS difficult to suggest a satisfactory remedy to check the undue influence 
exercised by pubhc examinations over the system of teaching Teaching is now 
defined by prescnbmg certam examination requirements 

(b) The adjustment of exammations to the courses given by individual teachers 

presents msuperable difficulties and is unworkable. 

(c) The experience of high schools uqth regard to subjects of teachmg which 

are not mcluded m a pubho exammation mduces diffidence as to the 
value of the remedy It has been generally found that students entuely 
neglect those subjects in whioh there is no pubho exammation and head- 
masters do not possess the firmness of decision reqmred for the refusal 
of promotion to students who neglect subjects in which there is no p iblio 
exammation. This has specially been the case with regard to geography 
and Indian history 

(m) The various professional exammations are a sufficient test of fitneis for allowing 
persons who have passed them to enter their respective professions The require- 
ment'- of administration m the pubho service do not ordinarily demand the 
instituti m of any special exammation ns an mitial test of fitness for admission 
to the serv ce Afcer en<ry into the pubho service exammations are held m 
various departments m particular subjects and success m these departmental 
exammations is a condition -of promotion For certam departments of the 
pubhc service for which general abil ‘ y of a high order is required a special 
competitive exammation would be the most suitably 


Axi, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Altaf. 


(i) I do not think so 

(u) No , I think the exammahons, as now conducted, arc quite satisfactory I would 
only suggest that, m English btorature, provision should be made tor vnavoce 
examination in order to ensure the student takmg proper care to loam the correct 
pronunciation Students are particularly careless m this respect 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(i) The criticism i':, to some extent, reasonable, but subordination of teaching to 

examination is not so scnoi s ns not to admit of improvdDiont 

(ii) Somc'rclaxatiou maj be made but, on the whole, the present system should bo 

maintained 

(d) Yes 

(b) No 

(c) No 


Au, Nawab Nasirul HIamalek, Mieza Shujaat, Kban Babadur. 

(i) 

(ii) Yes Bv giving students a second chance m passmg m the subject in vhich they 

bale failed 
{a) Yc" 

(b) No , n= it IS likoli to create confusion and become unmanageable 

[c) No, as this v ill tend to make students vn'tc then time 

(in) The pv^img of an examination vherc there is no practical trainmg should be con- 
sidered ns a condition precedent to students receiving a practical training, 
which should bo made compuLsorj- m all subjects and branches of knowledge 
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Ai T rv, Dr. H X — Ati'm Rnlicbrndnh JlAnoMm Sultan — Annandale, Dr. N. 


Allen, Dr H N 

(i) I should P.TY that there is no doubt that in Bombay teaching must, in the arte 

colleges, be undul> subordinated to examination and, as the system is much 
the same, this must be true also of Bengal 

(ii) (o) and (b) See my answer to question 5 (ui). 

(c) This IS done m carpentn, in the first engineering oxaimnation of the Bombay 
Uniaersity In the new Bombay cnginccnng courses there will only be 
a college examination at the end of the first year The same is true of the 
work of tho first year in the arts colleges of Bombay 

(m) Some sort of examination is certainly needed at tho conclusion of an engineonng 
course. I consider, however, that very groat importenco should bo given to 
that part of the test which aims at discovering if the student has learnt how 
to apply tho knowledge ho has gained to practical ongineenng problems 


Alum, Sahcbzadali JIahomed Sultan 

(i) I think that teaching is a cr> greatly subordinated to examination Students 

study tho books on the lines of oxaramation so that they may pass the oxamm- 
ntion crcditabh , and not to acquire real Imowicdgo They rood tho keys 
of those books and niomonso them w ith tho solo intention of possmg an 
examination 

(ii) I think, to some extent, the rigidity of tho examination system should be reduced,' 

and examiners ought to show leniency to tho exammees and, in that ease, many 
more students would pass, and that would do no hafra to Government or 
to any class of people This w ill rather mcronso tho ardour of young men which, 
I think, IS a necessary thing Tho more educated men tho better 
(a) The teaching might, for certain purposes, bo defined, os at present, specially 
in tho matncidatio i and I A by prescribed examination requirements 
(h) I do not approve of it as it would mvolvo multifarious exammation'i 
(c) This ought to be observed for the B A oxammation, and, specially m the 
M A., there ought not bo any text by a formal umversity oxammor. 

(ill) I think it advisable to have limits withm which exammations may serve as a 
test of fitness for a specific career 


Annandale, Dr N 


(i) My own experience of exammations has been unfortunate. I ceased to take 
any part in the ordmary examinations of the Calcutta Umversity some ten 
years ago, and fitnally severed all connection with tho Umversity hecanse I 
found that in such exammations there wns a very strong tendency among the 
exammers to lower tho standard of oxammation on every possible occasion and 
on every conceivable ground, out of pity for the mdividual student My 
colleagues, however, who stdl conduct exammations, teU me that, at any rate 
BO far as zoology is concerned, thmgs have greatly improved m this respect My 
own impression is that more harm is done by lowering the standard of ex- 
amination than by msistmg on the examination itself 
(u) For the reasons given m the precedmg paragraph I do not thmk that any attempt 
should he made to abolish the examination system so far as ordinary degrees 
are concerned, but consider that it would be beneficial if greater hcense were 
permitted so far as syllabus, etc , were concerned in the B So and other higher 
degrees 

K 2 
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QUESTION 9. 


Avxaxdat.k, Dr N — contd — Aechbold, W A J — Association of University Women 

in India, Calcutta Branch 


(m) In present conditions it seems to be an unfortunate necessity, especially m deal- 
mg ivith large bodies of students, that examinations should be made the test for 
admission to certam professions, such as medicme, law, and engmeermg I am 
very doubtful, however, whether they provide any useful test in connection with 
agriculture, commerce, and industry , I am sure that they are quite useless m 
purely scientific post^. 

So far as public services are concerned I ean only cite my own experience, which is 
confined to the lower branches I have never in my own department appomted 
as a clerk or assistant any man who had a umversity degree The posts to 
which I have had to make appomtments of the kmd have, as a rule, carried 
salaries considerably above the lower limit at which it was possible to obtam 
the services of a university graduate, but it has been my experience that I 
could engage a better man by ignormg university quahfications among the- 
candidates, giving a little practical exammation of my o-wn and msistmg on 
a short, but strict, penod of probation By better men I mean not men who 
were better acquamted with rules and regulations or more capable of assmiiU 
atmg official routme, but men who were better able to adapt themselves tO' 
changmg conditions and different kmds of work, even if their actual powers 
of mtellect were not so highly tramed As laboratory assistants, indeed, I have^ 
as a rule, engaged quite young Tioys -with nothmg more than “ the three Rs ” 
an active intelligence, and a good school record to their credit So far as I 
am m a position to ]udge the graduate clerk, as at present produced m Calcutta, 
is a highly speciahsed bemg who has been taught that to thmk for himself is 
a breach of official etiquette He is at home only in the atmosphere he has 
created for himself m ordmary Government offices 

I think that junior clerks are not true legitimate offspnng of a umversity I 
would prefer to gee them formed and polished m special clerks’ colleges, not 
mvested with me spurious digmty that attaches to a university degree In 
England tlie junior estabhshment of pubho offices is not manned by umversity 
graduates 


Akchbold, W a j o 

(i) Tcachmg is practically entirely subordmated,to examination 

(u) (a), (6), and (c) I agree with the sugcestions, but I consider that the association 
of the teacher i^th the examiner is desirable m the settlement of a man’s place 
m his degree I may point out that the number of those who would avail 
tlicmselves of the opporhmities provided under (c) would, under present condi- 
tions, be small 

(ill) Tins IS a large question, one on vhicli much might bo written I will onlj speak 
of the public services anew is that oxammations alone are not sufficient to 
decide who ought to be chosen for the nork of the administration Perhaps the 
best V av V ould be that a list should bo prepared on to v Inch those could get n Iio 
had cert im educational, family, and physical qualifications and that, then, them 
should bo a competitive examination to decide beta cen them But the ncctls of 
the \Tirious scrinces must lie aery carefully kept m mind in arrangmg the ex* 
amin ition 


Association of University "Women in India, Calcutta Branch 

(i) tv c coii'id'^r thi> cntice,m \ alid , and that one reason for tlic existing condition 
o'" thincs i> the undue \aliit put bi ■students on examinations 
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j\<^-ocia(ion of Umrcrsil} ^AoJncn in Jiuhn, Cnlciilta Brniuli — contd. — An?, i\Inulvi 

\nDUi — B xmkiia, J J{ 


(ii) AVc consider (lm( (he PNlIabu-i for (he matnculntion ns for nil examinations needs 
roxBion : — 

(o) Thn( whatever ‘.^IInhtIs he adopted, <luho\nmiim(ion should ho conducted with 
n Mc« lo tc'^ling thought undcrslniuhng, nnd nptitudo, rnthor than to testing 
mere lucmorx work Thnt to fncihtnto this object there should be no set 
hook'-, except jK'rhnps in cln«sienl lilernturc 
(h) We Mould nd\ocatc fenching in subjects or sections of subjects not included in 
nn exnmfnntion cillnbus- 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul, 

(i) Yes ; I think so 

(ii) (n) nnd (c) Yes , in (c) religious instruction onlj seems to bo practicable and 

useful 

(b) Is nltogetlicr imprncticnblc 

(in) Scpnrnte cxnminnlions for sejinrntc professions nin}’ rcinnin, but in no enso should 
nUni\ersi(j ccrlificnto be made n condition for entering into these branches, 
espccmllx m medicine, engineering, ngriculture, commerce, and industry Teach- 
ing nnd Inn may be left u hero it is non A particular examination to tost the 
fitness of candidates for entering nn^ profession should bo hold by each institu- 
tion before taking a candidate in it ' 

As to the department of admmistration in tho public sorvioos a uniTorsity certificate 
should in no nay be made a condition for entering it Tho fitness of candidates 
should ho tosto<l for each branch of tho public service by an examination to bo conducted 
purely by Europeans 


Banerjea, J K 

(i) So far as I know tho cnticism is not, generally speaking, vahd “Notes” 
“ keys ”, etc , are, no doubt, pubhshed, and the object of these is to help students 
in passmg examinations easily, but it cannot bo said that the teaching imparted 
in colleges or in the University is unduly subordinated to oxammation 
[Some of my colleagues in tho Vidyasagar College, however, think that the cnti- 
cism LS vahd ] 

(n) I do not think such an attempt should be made, for that wiU^ tempt students to 
study oven less than they do at present, and even their present studies cannot bo 
regarded as quite satisfactory 

^ (a) Examinations cannot bo adjusted to tho courses given by mdividual teachers m a 

largo umvorsity like ours, for that will moan wanfof^uniformity of standard or 
a very large number of paper setters in a subject or subjects 
(h) There is no harm in giving the teacher some amount of freedom in lecturmg, on the 
distmct understanding that this should not conflict noth the courses and 
syllabuses presenbed by tho University 

(c) The absence of a test by a formal university exammation will, m the case of many 
students, lead to a neglect of those subjects or sections of a subject in connec- 
tion noth which no test will be held There might be college tests, but I am 
_ afraid there ivill be no unifonmty of standard if such teats are hold 

(ui) Exammations may well servo as a test of fitness for the professions of law, medicine, 
teaching, ongmeermg, agriculture, commerce, industry, and administration 
in the pubhc service Of course, umversity exa min ations serve os a test of 
fitness, because the existing courses (theoretical and practical) have been care- 
fully framed and it' is expected that, in connection with agnoulture, commerce, 
and industry, tho same thing wiU be done Por ad minis tration in the pubhc 
service, in some cases, besides umversity examinations, some special test ought to 
be held 
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Banerjea, Dr Pb amath a kath — Baneejea, Sueendba Nath 


Banerjea, Dr Peamathanath 

(i) There is some validity m the cntioism that “ teaching is unduly subordinated to 
exammation ”, but I am afraid the magmtude of the evil is often exaggerated 
by many cntios 

(uj I am strongly m favour of_^proper steps bemg taken to reduce the ngidity of the 
examination system 

(а) The teachmg ought to be defined by prescribed examination requirements, but 

a capable teacher should not be prevented from occasionally steppmg beyond 
the defined limits 

(б) A great deal of freedom may bo given to teachers, but I do -not consider it 

practicable or, under present conditions, desirable to adjust examinations to 
the courses given by the individual teachers, except for the higher examin- 
ations The M A and M So exammations should, as far as possible, be 
adjusted to the lectures given by the teachers and, under the existmg system of 
post-graduate instruction in Calcutta, it would not be very difficult to do so 
(c) It would be a very welcome innovation to mtroduce a system under which teach- 
ing might be- given in subjects m which there might not be any test by formal 
exammation 

(ui) In my opmion, university examinations, with aU then* drawbacks, are in the 
existmg circumstances of the country, the best available tests of fitness for the 
careers mentioned Bor those services, however, for which a high standard 
of technical knowledge is required special supplementary examinations, or 
periods of probation, may be msisted upon. 


Banerjea, Surenuea Nath 

(i) Yes , teachmg is unduly subordmated to exammation Students prepanng for 
any university exammation often assimilate as much of the teachmg ns 
they consider absolutely necessary for this purpose , as a consequence of this 
they rely upon the numerous hand-books, notes, etc ,uhich are nowfloodmg the 
market 

(u) Certamly an attempt should be made to reduce tlie rigidity of the exammation 
system , and, for this purpose — 

(n) the teachmg might be defined by prescribed exammation requirements in arts 
subjects , and \ 

(b) the teacher might bo left with a maximum of freedom and the exammations 
bo adjusted to the practical courses given by individual teachers m science 
subjects 

Acquisition of knowledge is one thmg, and the passmg of an exammation is quite another. 
Indian students have been somehow led to behove that the passing of a university 
examination IS the goal of their existence and of their college career Many candidates 
are knovn to have scored success at the degree examination simplj"- by. comnuttmg to 
memorj, notes given bj' their professors or these that are pubhshed Consoquontlj'', the 
a\ erago B A of our universities can hardly bo said to bo real scholars Whj'’ should an 
Indian graduate bo inferior to any graduate of a foreign university, both as regards the 
depth and breadth of his culture 7 

It IS because the Indian student thinks only of the particular tricks for passing his 
examination and is almost indifTerent to the subject matter If the question papers 
of ie\ oral y cars bo -crutumed it v ill bo scon that one can easily find out from the froquonoy' 
of any particular question or set of questions, the relatir o importance of only thosoansuers 
and tiio student necessarily pa\& lus sole attention to only those parts of the subject for 
the inirpo=c of passing the exammation The paper setters are nho not aluaas verv 
c ireful and judicious in framing the questions Tho% ought togo through the jircscribcd 
text-books themselves and then make a judicious and careful selection of questions 
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Bankbjea, Subendba Nath — — Banebjee, Gahranganath — Banebjee, 

Sir Gooboo Dass 


It 13 a queer system m our universities which does not allow the actual teachers to 
be examiners of those particular subjects The business of frammg questions, when left 
to outsiders, is likely to bring about the defects already pointed out Under proper safe- 
guards teachers ought to be considered the best persons for setting examination papers in 
the,r own subjects 

If the subject has been properly taught by the teachers of colleges, and if students 
have not been allowed to fall mto arrears during their period of study, there need be no 
fear entertamed for their success at the final examination 

To pass a test examination at the end of a ression is not a satisfactory criterion of 
the quahty of the candidate The class teacher, if he is mfimately in touch with his- 
pupil, can really know the proficiency or deficiency of his pupil m the subject taught, and 
the pupil can hardly escape the searchlight of his teacher 

In a class of 160 pupils it is hardly possible for a teacher to know aU his pnpds by name, 
far lees to ascertain the level of knowledge of each mdividuaL 

Weekly exercises, conducted and corrected by a difi^erent set of teachers and held 
imder strict supervision, mightbe msisted upon m every college This system may remedy 
the evil of large classes, but then every coUege may be called upon to mamtam a different 
staff of examiners in each subject, whose duty it mil be sunply to correct exercise papers 
regularly and carefully, and they must not be required to deliver lectures Should the Uni- 
versity impose this additional burden upon the slender revenues of the collies under 
" private ” management ? If efiSciency is aimed at my reply will be that this ought 
to be done and funds should be provided anyhow , 


Baneejee, Gaubanganath. 


(i) I think that there is absolutely no vahdity m the criticism that m the existing 
Umversity system teaching is unduly subordmated to exammation This criti- 
cism has, however, been frequently brought forward by some “unscrupulous and 
mterested persons to bnng discredit to the existmg system of the Umversity 
(u) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the existmg exammation 
system - ® 


(o) The teaohmg might, for oertam purposes, be defined, as at present, by presenbed 
exammation requirements This, I think, however, should be allowed up to 
the B A pass standard 

(6) The system of leavmg teachers with a maximum of freedom, and the examina- 
tions bemg adjusted to the courses given by mdividual teachers, should be 
mtroduced m the B A. honours classes and m the post-graduate department 
of the Umversity , for, m these cases, only one teacher is engaged m teaching 
a special subject imder the gmdance and control of the board of higher studies 
m that subject 

(c) Yes , this IS qmte possible m some particular subjects or sections of a subject, 
e g , history of fine art, comparative mythology of the Aryan nations, etc. 


Banebjee, Sit Gooboo Dass 

(i) The criticism tbatm the existmg umversity sy stem teachmg is unduly subordinated: 
to exammation 13 vahd only to this extent, namely, that the Umversity regula- 
tions, by definuig the extent of each subject inth embarrassing mmutencss, and 
by npportionmg the marks to the different heads of language subjects mth painful 
particularity, encourage the idea that teachmg should be conducted m all its 
details so as to make students learn the subjects not ni their complefene=3, but 
with special reference to the jiortions specified m the syllab ecs, attaching to each 
portion or head of a language subject of importance projiortionatc to the mark= 
allotted to it And that idea is worked out to its fullest extent by teachers 
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Baneejee, Sir Gooeoo Dass — conid — Baneejee, Jayqopae — Baneejee, Rai Ktjmtt- 

DiNi Kanta, Bahadur 


and professors who teach their pupils not so much to learn their subjects of study, 
as to learn how to pass their exammations The fault lies, therefore, not with the 
system alone, but with the system and the manner m which it is worked 

(u) (a) The rigidity of the exammation system should, therefore, be reduced by making 
the defimtion of subjects less detailed and more general, and by leavmg the 
apportionment of marks more to the discretion of judicious exammers than 
to detailed specification by rules 

( 6 ) But I do not think it desirable to leave to teachers the freedom of choosmg their 
eourses of study to which exammations should be adjusted 
(c) In regard to unimportant details of subjects tliere should be teachmg without 
exammation as, mdeed, no judicious exammer would thmk of settmg questions 
on such details 

(ill) In regard to professional subjects there should be teachmg of details, hut ex- 
ammation should be confined to testmg knowledge of broad prmciples only 
because, m actual practice, very mmute details have to be gone into, and they 
cannot aU be expected to be retamed m memory 


Baker JEE, Jaygopal. 

(i) To some extent, tbi 3 criticism is just and unanswerable, and a change in the 

system IS needful 

(ii) Yes , the exammation system ought to be more elastic 

(o) It 18 not safe to altogether ahohsh this, though a modification is necessary and 
possible 

(b) To adopt this suggestion as it is may not now" be perfectly safe, tliough this is 

certainly the ideal towards which a definite step may be taken 

(c) Deserves consideration and trial 

Some degree of freedom given to qualified teachers 'is calculated to improve the 
oxistmg sj'stem materially 

(m) The exammation tost, wuth all .its disadvantages, is about the safest m sifting 
the chaff from the corn, though, m the matter of “ management ”, a more prac- 
tical tost IS exceedingly desirable A vtva voce exammation may supplement 
the present system in this respect Practical “ demonstration ” by candid- 
^ ates at the exammation of a more extensive and searching nature should form 
part of the exammation, and a period of probationary work (apprenticeship) 
under favourable conditions of real trmmvg may bo msisted upon to give a 
finishing touch in the case of teachers, engineers, and those engaged in agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry 

A probationary period of senico before confiimation in appomtments ns a supple- 
mentary test in the administratno public service is indispensable The complete 
abolition of the exammation test will lead to grave and mischievous con- 
sequences 


Banerjee, Bai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur 

(i) Yes , teaching is unduly subordinated to examination In fact, cxniiiination 
dominates teaching All teaching is done with a view to secure successful 
results in the Unnorsity examinations The teacher who can best coach, and 
who can gi\c notes most suitable for niiswenng probable questions in the cxaniiii 
ntion, IS considered to be the best teacher Tlitsc notes are crammed I knorf 
of eases where M A candidates get posses by only rending such notes Tlio 
whole spint of vmversity tcoching is sacrificed for the sake of the Unuersity 
exammation 
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B\n rtn Kt) K» Ml itiM K\Nr\ Bilndnr — fJwiimi N — J3\M.nnE, 

MnnM IhiMi — Uwimii. 


(n) (fj) Tit n t< Tolintf: miplit hi' (liTiHi'd h\ a f.\HiihtH 

(/>) '1 hr t' lolirr ■'hnuMhi' pi\t'ii a ))in\»nii»i of fn rtlftm , niid iii (lie sctluig of 
qtii '•tion jnjX’r'i (hi (rarlur ••lioiiM takr pnrl 
(I'l If ciitiluh till' h(< hnfl HI dll' (i arhrr n*! tliorc <1110111(1 h(‘, niul n( jiroitciil this doci 
iiol ( M<-1 (hnr rorliiir ties ntn\ 1 iki' thi* plncc' of an <'\niiiHintion jd certain 
stihjic!'' cuoh n't practical jiInHics cluiiu‘-tr\, linlain, itc 
•III) pt iicra! cTnniiiniion. topi (her nidi (crtilicalta from d)(> lonelier, may Kcrvo as 
,T Ic^t of }itm<-s for n f-pi cifio nnor moli as (ho )trofessions of mcdicmc, law 
tsichiiip etc 


BvKrnJLi;, M N. 

(i) Yis 

<n) (a) Y< = 

(t) Vi'- , (-0 far as jtr.aelicnhli II is quite jiosoihlc in medical and engineering 
rollcpCF 

(c) >\ord not ho 

(ill) In incduinf die oral and iirncticnl o\nmiimtioii<i arc found to he atircr teals of 
fitne than di('nri(t<ii (\aininntion 


Baxerjee, Muraly Diiar 

(i) Yc= 

(it) (a) and (//) The cxnminatioiiH nin^ he \ftnod in the nnya suggested 
(in) In dif profe‘-‘iions specified cvaniiiintions may ho partly dispensed with, and a 
record of the hospital, Inhorntory, research, or class workdono may ho examined 
as a hettor test of fitness This will encourage methodical assimilation and die- 
couragt hurned cramming (See my nnsucr to question 10 ) 


Baxerjee, Ra^vakeswar 

(i) Yes 
<ii) Y'es 
(a) Y'es 

((/} Xo, there should alua 3 's he a standard The teacher may he Allowed a maxi- 
mum of freedom ns regards the method to he followed in attaining the 
standard 

(c) Y’es, in some particular subject or sections of a subject which is of a practical 
nature, an examination test may he dispensed with, the teacher’s certificate 
hemg accepted for the purpose 


i(ni) Profession of teaching — 


The present L T and 13 T examinations may be taken as tests of fitness for the 
lower and the higher sections, respectively But the present method of ex- 
amination in the practice of teaching should be done away with , the opinions 
of the pnncipal and the professors under whom candidates work during their 
traimng and who, therefore, get tlio full opportumty of knowing the inherent 
qualities and attainments of students, should bo hold final in this matter , 
But these tests, as at present applied, do not ensure the best quahty There are 
many teachers without these university degrees who are far better than 
many L T.’s, B T ’s In fact, a course of trainmg cannot make any one a 
good teacher, though it certainly improves the quahty There must be 
inherent in the would-be teacher the quahty required for the profession, and 
much depends on the recruitment. Attempts should be made to recruit the 
genmne quahty 
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QUESTION 9 


BaNEBJBE, SaSI SeKHAE — BaNEBJBE, SUDHANSUKUaiAB. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar 

{\) Tliete la Bome troth, m the cnticiam that teaching is subordinated to examination. 
The prevailing idea is to get a pass and students have the pecuhar knack of 
passing the examinations without attainmg the standard aimed at by the 
University. 

(ii) I thmk the ngidity of the examinations may, m some directions, be reduced. The 
Umveraity has made provision for certain concessions in certain cases For 
instance, when a candidate is plucked m one subject only by not more than 6 per 
cent of the marks, but shows merit m the aggregate, or when a candidate shows 
high proficiency m a particular subject, or in the aggregate The concession 
already provided for may be still further extended At present, at the Univeifi- 
ity examinations each question is valued and the examiner has not the discre- 
tion to exceed the maximum number of marks allotted to a question, even if 
the answer shows exceptional abdity in the matter of treatment and sound- 
knowledge of the subject matter of the question An exceptionally bnlhant 
student may deal with a question m its diverse aspects and may take more 
time to answer it than a student of ordmary merit to answer two, Aa a 
matter of fact, the former is obhged to keep hmiEelf withm the h'mits allowed 
him by his exammer and shape lus answer to the time presonbed. It is here 
• that there is room for the reduction of the ngidity of the exammation. T 
have abeadv made my observation with respect to the practical exammations 
of the science subjects at the degree stage 

(a) I favour this view 

(Z») This will mtroduce complexity, and I do not think it will be practicable 
(c) The only case to which this condition may be apphcable is the practical examin- 
ation of the science subjects I have already expressed my views on that 
matter 

(ui) An exammation is a sufficient test of the intellectual equipment of a man, but 
that alone is not an adequate index to his special capacity and aptitude for a 
profession Instances are not wantmg of a man of education becommg a failure 
m the profession he has chosen Some practical trammg m the art of a profes- 
sion should also bo given to add to his general proficiency For instance, m the 
profession of teachmg the essential duties of a teacher are an all-round prepar- 
ation for his work, an acquamtance ivitb the pupd’s mmd, a knowledge of the 
pnnciplcs of the teachmg art, and a power to control his class To these may 
be added a thorough learmng m some branch of knowledge and a general culture. 
Thus, a teacher must not only be a man of deep learmng, but he must also bo a 
man of practical wisdom Before he takes to his profession he should, therefore^ 
receive a thorough practical traimng under expert supervision 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar 

(i) There is a ver^ small amount of truth m the criticism that teachmg is unduly 

Eubordmated to examination This is simplj due to the madcquacy of the stalT 
and the equipment of particular institutions and the capacity of mdivid- 
ual teachers A teacher of first rate ability can hanlly bo satisfio by making 
Ins course conform to the exammation requirements — nothm" niore, nothing 
less 

(ii) Xo attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exammation sjstcm. 

The exammation should be of as scarclimg a character as possible 

(n) The teaching should m almost everj case, be defined, ns at present, by pro- 
Ecribcd exammation requirements 
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BA^'EBJEE, STrDHA>'SUK;UM:AB — COnid — ^Ba>'EEJT, iVJIAAOIATHAi^ATH:. 


(6) The courses for the highest examinations (such as the M. ^ and BLSc examm- 
ations of the Umversity) should, as at present, be kept* a little vague and 
ill-defined so as to leave the teachers and the students alike the maximum 
degree of freedom 

(c) The advanced courses should be such (as at present) as to lead to the studj^ 
of urigmal bapers and prepare the mmd for ongmal mvestigations Special 
courses may be arrang^ m some particular subject, or portions of a subject, 
for the benefit of the advanced students, in vhich there may be no test 
by formal umversity examinations 

The examinations should never be adjusted to the courses given by any mdivid- 
ual teacher as this will — 

(A) mtroduce a considerable amount of complexity mto the examination afiair ? 

(B) rum the unifomuty of the standard of difficulty of particular exammations ^ 

(C) mtroduce mto the examination system the weaknesses and frailties of 

mdividual teachers , 

(D) convert the examination system mto a system of chaos 

(m) The use of examination, m order to differentiate one class of students from another, 
to test the difference of the ments of the students of the same class and to mtro- 
duce a healthy spirit of competition can hardly be overestimated. It is of 
extreme importance that students should go through a senes of exammations 
at the end of each year’s course, all of which need not be Umversity examm- 
ationa Such annual college exammations should be of a nature particularly 
adapted to test the attainments of students m the year under question 
The final examination m every subject, whether it is medicine, law, engmeer- 
ing, commerce, or mdustry, should be of a searchmg character, and should" 
always be conducted by the Umversity The final Umversity exammation 
may be supplemented, if necessary, by a kmd of practical work adapted to 
meet the requirements of the specific career m question For example, m the- 
case of medicine, the final Umversity exammation may be supplemented by one- 
year of hospital practice (as at present) In the case of techmcal education 
arrangements should be made after the final umversity exammation, or at 
some particular stage of the umversity career, to send students to the great 
centres of commerce and mdustry, both at Home and abroad, so that they may 
have an opportunity of observmg the workmg of the complete machmery 


BA^'EEJI, MA^'3IATHAE■ATH 

(i) There IS no denying the fact that m the eustmg system teaching is, to a certain 
extent, subordmated to exammation and, m some cases the degree of subordm 
ation IS too great But I think that is a necessary evil under the prcsentcondi- 
tions for it IS noticed that students often neglect those important branches of a 
subject on which minimum marks are assigned m the paper by the regulations 

(u) (a) I am m agreement with the hncs suggested for reducmg the ngidity of the 
exammation system 

(6) I am opposed to examinations bemg adjusted so as to suit the courses cnven 
by mdividual teachers at least m the lower stages for this would be im- 
practicable and undesirable Of course, teachers may with advantage be 
given freedom m teaclung I insist that the present system of mclcding 
outsiders amongst the paper setters IS saintary and should not be dispens'-d 
with 

(c) I thmk there is much expediency m the condition contemplated but I want 
to impress that some sort of practical exammation must be a nccc;:a'v test 
in every science subject 
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Baneeji, JlAJfviATHANATH — couid — Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sii Peasiada 
Chaeajt — Banerji, Sueendba Chandea 


(ill) As regards the jest of fitness for specific careers the examination has a good value 
In case of medicine and engineering the test is quite sufficient and graduates 
are quite fit to practice in specific professions But in the case of law and 
teaching, the result is not quite satisfactory and I think they lack practical train- 
ing In the case of law students a dozen of moot courts in the year is qmte in- 
sufficient , I think a year of attendance in a distnct court, both civil and cnm- 
inal, is more necessary than the percentage of attendance in the coDege and 
the number of years of study As regards the teaching faculty graduates 
may be proficient in theoretical knowledge as tested by the examination, but may 
be found wanting in actual trainmg work and clasS management 'Something 
may profitably be devised to counteract this deficiency 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Peajiaua C^haean 

(i) I think there is some force m the remark that m the present university S 3 mtem 
teachmg is subordmated to cxammation This, hou ever, is mevitable m order 
to secure uniformity. 

(ai) (a) I thmk some attempt should be made to reduce the ngidity of the present 
system by adopting this method 
(6) and (c) The other two methods, I fear, would be unsuitable 
i(in) In the professions of law and medicine the best test of fitness is success in the 
prescribed examinations Tins, I beheve, is the test apphed m England and I 
cannot think of any other I am not in a position to express any opinion at 
regards other subjects 


Baneeji, Sueendea Chanuea. 

(i) In the existmg system of university examination teachmg is unduly subordi- 
nated to examination. An examination of the University is conducted by a 
body of examiners who frame the questions according to their views, without 
knot! mg how much has actually been taught by persons actually engaged in 
teachmg The examiners are supposed to be guided by a prescribed syllabus 
m every subject, but the syllabus is, in manj^ cases, too vague to restrict the 
range of questions and, thus, examiners are at liberty to frame questions accordmg 
to their own standard of proficiency for a certain examination Teaclung is 
therefore, modelled to meet the requirements of a certain body of examiners, 
and the result is that a considerable mental and physical strain is imposed upon 
students for they are compelled to cram m order to get through an examin- 
ation and, far from creating a lively interest among students, teachmg becomes 
a burden to them Thus, in my mind, real teachmg is unduly subordinated 
to examination 

<u) (n) Teaching should be accurately defined 

(h) The examining bodj shoald be so constituted as to consist of a fair percentage of 
mternnl examiners, i r of persons actually engaged m teaching The external 
oxanuners {Mhether paper setters or paper examiners) for an examination 
should knon on vhat lines teaching has been conducted and should restrict 
their extent of enquiry to those lines In the examination of a science 
subject the production of a record of practical work done by every student 
slioiild be made compulsorj and a certain percentage of the total marks 
for the practical examination should be assigned to it Tlie record must bo 
prenoti'-h approved and signed by the teacher under uhoso direction the 
student Morked 

(c) There ouglit to be a test In tlic University for all subjects taught for an 
examination, and t!ie test niaj be based on certificates of proficiency from 
teachers 
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Banebji, SIan JATHANATH— — BAifEKJi, The Hon’ble Justice Sii Pramada 
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(in) A3 regards the jest of fitness for speeifio careers the examination has a good value 
In ease of medicme and engmeermg the test is quite suffieient and graduates 
are quite fit to practice in speeifio professions But m the case of law and 
teaching, the result is not qmte satisfactory and I think they lack practical team- 
ing In the case of law students a dozen of moot-courts in the yeai' is qmte in- 
sufficient , I thmk a year of attendance m a district court, both civil and orim- 
mal, IS more necessary than the percentage of attendance in the college and 
the nnmber of years of study As regards the teaching faculty graduates 
may be proficient m theoretical knowledge os tested by the examination, but may 
be found wanting in actual trammg work and clasS management ^Somethmg 
may profitably be devised to counteract this deficiency 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamada Chaean 

(i) I think there is some force m the remark that m the present university system 
teachmg is subordmated to exammation This, however, is mevitable m order 
to secure uniformity 

(ai) (o) I thmk some attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the present 
system by adoptmg t'us method 
(6) and (c) The other two methods, I fear, would be unsuitable 
((in) In the professions of law and mediome the best test of fitness is success in the 
prescribed exanuaations Tins, I beheve, is the test apphed m England and I 
cannot think of any other I am not in a position to express any opinion at 
regards other subjects 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra 

(i) In the existmg system of university examination teaching is unduly subordi- 
nated to exammation An exammation of the University is conducted by a 
body of examiners who frame the questions according to then views, without 
knowing how much has actually been taught by persons actually engaged in 
teaching The examiners are supposed to be guided by a prescribed syllabus 
m every subject, but the syllabus is, m many cases, too vague to restrict the 
range of questions and, thus, exammors are at hberty to frame questions accordmg 
to their own standard of proficiency for a certain examination Teaching is 
therefore, modelled to meet the requirements of a certain body of examiners, 
and the result la that a considerable mental and physical strain is imposed upon 
students, for they aie compelled to cram m order to get through an examm- 
ation and, far from creating a lively interest among students, teaching becomes 
a burden to them Thus, in my mind, real teaching is unduly subordmated 
to examination 

'( u) («) Teaclimg should be accurately defined 

(6) The examining body shoald be so constituted as to consist of a fair percentage of 
internal examiners, » e , of persons actually engaged m teachmg Tlie external 
eviminers (whether paper setters or paper examiners) for an examination 
should know on what lines teaching has* been conducted and should restrict 
their extent of enquiry to those lines In the exammation of a science 
subject the production of a record of practical work done by every student 
should bo made compulsory and a certain percentage of the total marks 
for the jiractical examination should be assigned to it The record must bo 
prciioiisly approved and signeil by the teacher under wlioso direction the 
student work^ 

(c) There ouglit to be a test bv the Unuersity for all subjects taught for an 
examination, and the test maj bo based on certificates of proficiency from 
teachers 
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H \M lUI, Um \( 11 ui 


Bvnerji, Umvcilvrvx 


In mil jiulmiuivl tlic i.ritici-:.ru th it in t!ie oMsting imucrbity avstciu teaching la- 
uiidulj Milxirdimlcil to cviiinii ilioii is quite vaiul 

(u) (ii) llie ti lehing might, for soiiio puriK)''0'<, bodolmed, ns at present, by prescribed 
cN'innii ition requirement^ 

(/>) The to idler miglit be left null some degree of freedom 

(c) In '■omo sections of i subject, but not in some partieular subjects, though 
teacliing miglit be gueii, there might bo no test bv a formal uiiivorsity 
ct 1111111 ition 

(ill) I fully ip]iro%e the ojmiion th.it e\ imiiiatioiis may aeri c as a test of fitness for 
the specific c irecrs mentioiusl in the question, but an additional test might bo- 
mlroducesl in ■'pecuil i ises, pirticulirU m respect of administration m tho pubho 
sen ice 

In indent Indian unucr-itie'’. at any rite in those of which no ha\o got authentio 
account", teacher-^ and profesors worked tjrnlu , the> uecepted no remuneration for 
tin, ir Work ; tho'c trim t lUght for pi\ were called B’.nttkmiliijap ikas {t e , salaried 
jircz/tssors) ami slijin iti-eal m thos.imenav h their compitriots tho sophists of ancient 
Orccco in liter lmu> The tnditum of free tuition his been presorted up to tho 
present dav in modern Sanskrit In Ihoso aiuieiit times tho kings and omporors 

m.ide ample jiroti-ioii for the re-vidciice, feeding, clothing, otc , of tho professors and tho- 
btudenti dike 

In tho NalaniLi Uiutcrsitv tliero were ten thousand students, ono thousand icoturors, 
fi\e hundreel a-sisUiit, or additional professors, and ten eminent professors Tho entire 
cost of the imucraity was met by tho reigning kings Free from all anxiety regarding 
their niainten nice, teachers and students ahko devoted themselves, heart and soul, 
to theu: studies and other duties , and tho success of tho university tnimuig was remark 
able 

Tho conditions of modern life and society are, however, quite different , and wo- 
cannot expect to ha\o professors now working without remuneration oi on a miserable 
pittance for their bare subsistence The teaching profession needs great improve- 
ment The cost of h\ang nowadays has greatly increased To command tho respect 
of the pupils and tho general public teachers and professors should have moi eased emolu- 
ments Besides, largo numbers of able youths should bo attracted to the teaching profes- 
sion — tins is a great desideralum Teachers and professors should be plac&d, pan 
passu, to tho extent practicable with tho members of other services under Government 
The prestige of tho profession has of Into been lowered considerably , what a sad contrast 
to tho high position which teachers occupied in tho different parts of India from the 
remotest antiquity down to the middle of tho last century To improve the profession 
tho followung steps appear to bo urgently needed — 

(A) Graduates of great distinction, of good moral character and good social standing 

should alone bo ehgiblo for lectureships and professorships m a college or 
umversity 

(B) None but teachers of at least two years’ standmg should have charge of teaching 

the mtormediate college classes At least two years’ experience of teaching 
m the intermediate classes should bo insisted upon, as a sine qua non to ap 
pointmeut as lecturers of tho graduate classes , and those who have not had 
tw o years’ experience of such teaching should not be hoisted upon post 
graduate classes as professors It is to be regretted that even m Government 
colleges untrained and mexporienced youths are often selected as professors for 
lecturmg in post graduate claases merely for their academic success But 
such teachers cannot command the respect of the pupils This complamt is 
heard m several quarters 

To make teaching efficient the teacher’s status should be raised by increased 
salaries, as I have already stated, and they should undergo a course of 
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Baxebji, UaiACHARAX — conid — Babdaloi, N C — Babbow, J R 


training in the art of teaching One or two training colleges have, indeed, 
been estabhshed , but they are too small m number and too madequately and 
poorly staffed to be popular I would advocate the abohtion of these 
training colleges, and recommend the inclusion of education as an optional 
subject for study m the ordmary curriculum of B A candidates. This 
would be a great time-saver , and we shad have a larger number of trained 
teachers 


Babdaloi, N C 

(i) Yes 

(ii) I should like the oxanunations to be very strict m the sense that the questions should 

be general and compiehensive, mostly written like small essays and exammed 
strictly But the examinations should be eveiy six months and, when a boy 
passes in one subject, he should not be examined m that subject again 


(а) Yes 

(б) Yes, but there must be unifoimity 
(c) Yea 

/ill) Exaimnations theie must be, but there must be practical tests before allowmg a 
person to have degrees or diplomas 


Babrow, j B 

h) That examinations exercise a tyranny ovei the lives of most college students I 
take to be beyond dispute The extraordmary prevalence of “ keys ”, with model 
questions and ansu ers and such like meretricious aids to a degree, sold by 
every bookseller and advertised by every post, the multiphcation of lectures, 
and the dictation of notes all point to the fact that the task of passmg the 
university exammations imposes an undue stram upon the majoiity of college 
students I have referred to this matter m my answer to question I, and can 
only repeat my conviction that the chief cause of the trouble is not that the 
umversity courses are m themselves very unreasonable (though the groups of 
subjects arc too large — I consider that by the college stage there should bo 
more specialisation), but that so many of the boys who enter college are qmto 
unfit to do so and, in particular, have nothmg like the requisite ease in the use of 
the English language In my answer to question 11 I give mj' vieus on certam 
ponits m connection u ith the teaching of Eughsh, and the study of English 
hteraturo , hut consider the case of a first-year student who has taken up, 
among other subjects, history It is reasonable to expect that a college student 
readmg history uiU not confine himself to plodding through a smgle book, or 
part of a book, on his period, and trying to learn by hcait, with the aid of a key 
or his lectures, answers to probable questions One would expect bun, under the 
guidance of a tutor, to refer to quite a numbei of books himself , to try to 
make himself famdiar with opposing views on disputed pomts and to form his 
own MOWS , to devote special attention to the aspects of his period which have 
most interest for him , and so forth All this, properly done,, will take most of 
his time and enorg%, oven if ho is perfectly famihar with the language ni 
which lectures are delivered and the books to bo consulted are wTitton and if 
ho IS domg nothing but hiatori If ho is so unfamiliar with the language m 
question that ho onh catchcs a stray sentence hero and there of his lectures, 
and takes ton or fifteen mmutes to read a page of any book which ho consults , 
if, moreo%tr, bo has, under similar conditions, to read a mass of English 
‘ httraturo ’ and two subjects besides, it is apparent that the task before him 
must bo far be\ Olid hu powers I find myself, m attempting to answer these 
questions, harpmg icr^ much upon a single string , but no fact can bo more 
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Babhow, J R — contd — Basu, P. 


important to realise than this, that students who have to learn everything 
through the medium of English must be baffled at every step so long as they are 
unfamiliar with English 

(u) (6) As regards the suggestion made under this head I do not think it is at present 
practicable 

(c) I believe (and I am supported by the staff of the Presidency C5ollege, Caloutta) 
that hardly anyone would take up any course if he had not the prospect of 
passing an exammation at the end of it 

We ought to set clearly before ourselves the followmg objects — 

(A) To give a good workmg knowledge of modern Engbsh, as spoken and written, 

to aU pupils m English schools 

(B) To super-add, only m the case of those who have a distmct faculty for languages, 

some knowledge and appreciation of English literature 

We should, therefore, pay far more attention than we do to correctness and ease m the 
use of English m writmg and in-speech The rigidity of exammations m Engbsh would 
be relaxed by giving much more importance to essays and to translation from, and mto, 
English And once a good workmg knowledge of English were attamed I bebeve the 
tyranny which the exammation system at present exercises in aU subjects would largely 
disappear. 


Basu, P. 

(i) Yes , throughout the umvorsity course, particularly dunng the undergraduate 

work, the object of teachmg seems to bo to prepare stndentaior the exammation 
The aim of the student also is to get up so much only as wiU ensure success in 
the examination. So that the ciedit at the exammation is usually taken to be 
the test of the student’s capabilities and the teacher’s efficiency This, naturally, 
leads to a system of teachmg which follows too iigidly the exanunations, with aU 
its evils of cramming, etc The method of the examination, too, m which the 
marks are allotted by counting up the number of pomts that the student can give 
from the books accentuates these evils 

(ii) It would certainly be a change for the better if the rigidity of this examination 

system could bo relaxed without, at the same time, dimmishmg the standard of 
culture attamed under the existmg system. 

(a) In the lower exanunations this process would be the best 'The courses of study 
might be broadened and the exammation carried on with the object of asccr- 
tainmg the general mtelbgence of students and testmg their capacity for 
utibsmg materials picked up m the course of a comparatively wide range of 
study The teachmg should be mtensive wnth regard to some portion of the 
couise, which would give the proper trammg to the students, whereas the rest 
of the course of study might be left to students to work up their capacity for, 
and attainment in, a university exammation 
(&) This system can only be applied with safety m the case of the higher examm- 
ations At present, it can bo applied only to the JL A. exammation It may 
be extended to the new honours course in the B A. which has been prepared 
by the Emversity This method, where earned on with a competent staff of 
speciabats m different subjects, can alone give scope to that spirit of research 
and origmal mvestigation which ought to bo the aim of the University to foster 
during the higher courses of university teaching At present, a specialist 
must confine himself to the teachmg of the prescribed course, and cannot 
directly take the students to the mnor regfons of research smeo that would 
bo going beyond the prescribed limit So that curiosity and mtercat ' 
are essential for original investigation can be roused only if the 
happens to possess exceptional facilities to mix with the students 
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tutorial capacity But, if the teacher is given the maximum of freedom in 
teaching -with, of course, a mimmum standard fixed by the University, ’which 
must be attamed, then the special fines of research may be indicated by the 
professor and those students who desire to have a special mtimationm that 
subject would come to specialise m that An examination, thus, would rough' 
ly test the number of specialists who could, if they so desired, undertake 
with proper opportunity and guidance, origmal mvestigation along those 
lines Their capacity for this might be tested by a thesis or some other more 
convenient method than the examination Thus, within certam linuts, this 
method may be utilised to give the greatest benefit to students m matters 
of special study and get from the teacher the maximum of expert service of 
which he is capable For example, under the existing system it is realised 
that the service which Dr Brajendranath Seal can actually render to 
students is not -a fraction of what could be made available from him if he- 
could mtroduce research work into his prescribed routine lectures 

(c) Under this head would properly come all athletic and social affairs of the Uni- 
versity If these are made obligatory ofi students they may be given a 
trainmg, to undergo which would be compulsory on their part, but for which 
they would have to undergo no examination at the University beyond the 
production of a oartifioata from the mstitution which they would attend- 
But it IS doubtful whether such athletic and social affairs can be made obliga- 
tory in India In Calcutta, for example, no college nor the University can 
ever hope to make adequate arrangements for all students as regards 
gymnasium, etc , or any outdoor games The funds necessary for that would 
be disproportionately great As to social affairs it is evident that the divers- 
ity of systems prevalent in actual life would make it impossible for the Uni- 
versity even to attempt to make any one system obligatory on the whole- 
body of students The only thmg possible under the circumstances seenis- 
to be a loose sort of club life,' with a more serviceable organisation on the Imes 
of debatmg societies The want of these latter may, it seoms, be supplied, 
with less radical changes, by developing the system of seminary work which 
has been established in some of the more advanced colleges 


Basu, Eai P K , Bahadui’. 

(i) How far examination has subordinated teaching can bo gauged from what is very 

often noticed durmg an inspection of English high schools A boy in the pre- 
paratory class 13 often in doubt whether ho himself or his name is the noun and 
a boy in the top class is dumb when asked why a flat curve does not corao under 
thedofimtion of a straight lino given m his text-book Teachers complain that 
boj 3 do not pay any attention to fundamental principles as these are never asked 
in the final exaiuuiation 

(ii) (i) Under the circumstances stated above tho adoption of this, with a shght 

modification, appears to present tho only solution The modification I ivould 
propose IS that tho oxamiuation should conform to a definite standard 
and tho teacher be gi\ on full freedom within that standard 

(ill) Unu ersity examinations can never fake tho place of professional studios Tho^ can, 
at best, form a bvsis for subsequent work Even m tho profo'Sion of toaolung 
a umvcrsity degree docs not neocssarily indicate a good teacher In some of the 
profe^^sions, e q , medicine, Jau, etc , it is perhaps unsafe oven to assume that 
success at an examination in a special subjeot indicates any special aptitude for 
that subject Exanunation tests, other than those in tho actual field of work, 
can onl> fix tho minimum of educational attainments 
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Basu, Satvenobv Nath — Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — Bethuno College, Calcutta 


Basu, Satyendra Nath 

(i) To reduce the ngidit}’’ of tlio examination system a faded candidate should bo ex- 
amined in that subject Old} mwluch ho has faded — at the utmost in English, m 
addition 

{!') ind (c) It might bo made clastic bj following the-e sjggestion^. 

The matriculation examination maj 3er\o as a test of fitness for a specific career 


Bengal Landlioldera’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) In the opinion of tho Association the cxistmg university system is unduly 

subordinated to examination Tcachuig has become mere coachmg to a very 
largo extent Notes of lectures, and frequent exercises for students, are merely 
meant to prepare tlicm for examinations. 

(ii) The Association is not in favour of abolishmg a formal university examination, 

nor do they faiour tho adjustment of exammations to the courses given by 
ind ividu aT teach ers, 

(in) So far as llie Ian examinations arc concerned there is a just complaint that there 
are too many exammations They do not thmk that a law degree from the 
University should at once qualify students to practise m our law courts 
Greater attention should be paid to the study of jurisprudence and the scientific 
portions 


Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) and (ii) Wo arc of opimon that m the existing university system teaching is unduly 
aubordmated to examination, and it is desirable that the rigidity of the examin- 
ation system should bo relaxed in the directions suggested 


Bethune College, Calcutta 


Sen, P N 
jiukerjee, B G 

Bhattacharya, K C (,) Yes 

Ben, PC ' ' 

Chatterjeo, K B 
ChoH-dhuiyi B K 
Boj, D N 


(i) Not only is teaching unduly aubordmated to exammation, but good teachmg would 
janan Miss A L result, m most cases, in failure of students so taught to pass 
’ the exammations It is, to a large extent, only by not teaching, 

but by passmg on cram, that teachers can expect to cover enough ground to 
ensure thoir students passmg Any good teachmg done is done at a risk 
The present defect is due to two mam causes — 


(A) Wrong type of exammation paper 

(B) Wrong type of syllabus ✓ 


These two causes would have to be removed before any of the courses sug- 
gested would be of any use 

I cannot speak strongly enough on the effect of at least some of the present 
syllabuses on both the mental and moral characters of those subjected 
them either as teachers or as taught or, as these words are scarcelj^ 
ble, as crammers and crammed 


VOL X 
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Bethune College, Calcutta — contd — Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bbtosan, Bahadur — ^Bhaduei, 
Jyotibhijshan, Dey, B B , andDuTTA, Bidhtt Bhusait — Bhandarkae, D. R. 


(u) To mitigate the rigidity of the exammation system the University may dispense 

with the intermediate exammation, this bemg replaced 
by mere college exercises It will define oertam courses 
of study for the B A degree, leavmg certam extra 
subjects to be taught by each college accordmg to its 
choice A candidate m that case would not be admitted 
to the degree unless the head of the college certified 
as to his havmg satisfied the college tests m the extra 
subjects 

(in) I do not agiee with my staS in the above suggestion I consider an mtermediate 

, -.n . examination conducted by the University to be essential, and for 

Jaaaii, Mss A L , ■' ■> 

several reasons 

[h) This might be done, as suggested earher, by schemes submitted to the University 
and approved imder certam safeguards, as experimental at first, and then, if 
successful, finally adopted. 

(c) This might certamly be done m certam sections at both the intermediate and final' 
examinations. For mstance, certain subjects exammed at the end of the 
first year of both intermediate and final courses. But no one should be allowed 
to take the university exammation who had not passed m these subjects m a 
paper set by the college authorities, and a certificate to that effect should be 
given for each student by the principal This is done m the Bombay 
CJniversity for certam subjects It leads sometimes, however, to the abuse of 
more than one test being given until the student is pulled through somehow 
This must be provided against , but a test at the end of the second year for 
* anyone who had failed in the test at the end of the first year might be 
allowed 


Sen, T N 
Mukerjee, B G 
Bhattacbarya, K C 
Sen, P C 
Chatterjee, K B 
Chowdhury, B K 
Boy, D N 


Bhaduri, Kai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. ' 

(i) Yes , there is validity in the criticism that teaching is unduly subordmated to 
examination In the majority of cases tlie ultimate object of students is to 
pass the examinations and to obtam degrees They do not care to study 
thoroughly the subjects they are required to read, and teachers are also 
anxious to secure a high percentage cf passes Thus, they (students and teooheis) 
pay more attention to the forms of questions that are set m the examin- 
ations, and avoid studymg those portions of the text-books whence no questions 
are expected, than to the thoroughness of study The portions that are marked 
‘ important ’ are only those from which questions are expected 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B B , and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 

(i) Under the existing s^'stem teaching is somewhat subordinated to exammation. 

(ii) (a) and (6) The two schemes are not wholly incompatible as far as teaching is con- 

cerned, vide my answer to question 5 


Bhandarkar, D E 

(i) I do not think that in the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated 
to exammation 

(ii) (a) Yes 

(6) This IS not desirable for the B A As to the M A. the question docs not arise 
because all the teachers are on the various boards and can adjust the sy llabns 
to the course of lectures they intend delivering 


V^r. A-ND MJltL Ol- K.\ \M1N' VTIO-Nt. 
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B lA^iDAUEvr, D R — ct i.'J,— Bu\M)Ani:Aii, Sir R. G.~BuArTACH\«YA, Joas.'JPEA.VATU. 


(i ; rb.'» j bo Oo’io ,n tho ci'-o of M yr » hi itoj, ulio -^lioald tboa bo givon a 
dij'luiui tUiDt’ tb il 'bo^ attouilcl i ccr( iin courto of looturo^ in .v cortuio 

j jfijc-c!. 


Bn \M)\nK\u, Mr U. G. 

’Jt 1 uv .’cot 1.AJU11 »t!< rite ite tbiH — U'lie^ iiro uotctiiir^ in Older to 

fii d cjl MhtU.tr Ittecbtrs ard tlndtutb ba^o Lttn idlo nil tbo time or doiny tbcir 
j.ijtr du'.tte But, faitcc uiimr-itj dejjrtca are not to bo bnd Mitbout an exanun- 
.1* vu, Uic atttnUcn of tbo htudcut la fully toicentriUd on tbo rtquireuicnta of tbo 
.1 icat.cn 'FUi, tt .cbtr'b Itndtucy la alao in the bnuio direction and, if bo strata 
1 1 Jo from tht counts laid down by tbo LmttrsiU, btudcnts may feel intercEtod 
f - . *i 1 e in id.o 1' .1 thin s jilaxd i,. fore tb<ni, but do not detrlohe that interest 
tr .-.rt to rtmcmltr Incio r.eu tbinj;,!,, i c., learning, nl Icnst, is unduly subordinated 
t I I I'.nnnaUcn, ard, in nicjt t itos, t< icbiiig nLo Studtiitb ( ttn go so far, when an 
• ir<r s ij. joint'd from the ttiibint; statT of a collego, aa to make it a point 
to j 'Cou'o the dictit'd to htudenta by the tx.Tmmi,r Mini"' lecturing to bis 

{ j 'a in bia rcP(gt ard oftenliinta tbo re id mg of ibt-.t* not* b enbniuts Ibeir cbanccs 
1 j .“-inj lie V to T'-nder eximmationb uhith are, of courbi , ntcebsary, not harmful 
ti .‘cjtr Kirning ii d feiclimg, md hou to make tbo btudint take an mtercat 
in '■c ‘ ibjtcl io’dy fiught, and not to confino bia alltntiou to tbo mere acquisition 
<f a bconkdgo hufficu nt to oinlde him to answer tbo examiner's questions, 
I" a difbcult problem But I will make an attempt to answer it The teoeber him- 
i ‘•Uould be a jei^on of such liigli nunlificntinns ns will, nntnrnlK, enable bim to 
irM'irc respect for him-.d/ in the mmela of his students lie should so arrange his 
I'c'u'cs 33 to a.iaken the interest of Uio students and mtcrnu'c bis lectures with 
qi rt*joiib to ascertain whether the htudi nts have really understood bmi and do appio- 
c he what is told to them Tbo harmfulncss of an examination is duo not only to 
It c examination ns an cxnrninntion, but to tho qualifications of tbo examiner also 
Ills questions should be such ns are calculated to test wbother tbo examinee has 
devoted any tboucht to tlio points raised in tbo book he has learnt and mado them 
h = o^.n or appreciates them at their true value But sufficient care is not bestowed 
b_, 'ue svndicate on tho appointment of proper examiners and coses nro not wniit- 
mg jn which tlic byndicnte reproves an examiner for putting testing questions, 
ttpccially when there nro complaints about them m tbo newspapers or reprcbontations 
from relations or tenchers of examinees TIio oxnminer should bo left free to put 
fl 'Options on matters intimately connected with those contained m tho book pro- 
em or d, though not actually mentioned in tho book itself In other words, the 
cx-ininf r sliould bo required to set questions calculated to tost tho candidate's gener.il 
ftno Ifdge of the subject treated m the book taken up. 

.Subject to these general observations my replies are ns follows — 

(n) (a) The teaching should bo defined, as at present, by prescribed examination 
requirements 

(6) Tlie suggestion should not be accepted except in the case of a teacher of 
Itnowm eminence and interested in tho mamtonance of his reputation 
(c) The teaching alluded to might be given But, I am afraid that, if not tested 
by a formal university examination, it will not be cared for by students 
<m) I think that after the final examination in these subjects the passed candidate 
should, for one year at least, bo required to serve as an apprentice to an eminent 
practitioner in these professions. 


Bhattaoharya, Jogendranath 

(i) There 13 some truth in the statement that teaching is to a certain extent subordi- 
nated to examination in the existing university system Pupils at present 
look upon their school or college life as nothing but a preparation for umversity 
examinations Their horizon is ciroumsenbed as they have no higher aim than 
to pass examinations When a certificate is the chief end and aim any subject 
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QUESTION 9 


Bhattachahya, Jogejtdbanath — contd — Bhatta&haei'a, Keishyachandea — 
Bhattachabyya, Baiktotha Nath 


that doesnot lend itself to the test becomes neglected This oppressive system 
has also affected the method of instruction Teachers, on the other hand, 
are only too careful to teach those thmgs that ivill be set at the final examin- 
ation The number of passes being the goal the spirit of inquiry in the pupil is. 
smothered Cram lessons and ‘ keys’ receive encouragement The only uay 
to put a stop to this evil system is to give due weight to the written record of the 
pupils, vhicli will make the tutorial work m the school or m the college more 
thorough. Boys, at the same tune, will be more systematic and regular in 
their work, and acquire habits of neatness and carefulness Marks vill he 
assigned to thevritten work, which will count towards the final pass Practic- 
ally, this will be a distmct'compulsory subject, m addition to those prescriLed 
for the matriculation or intermediate examinations 
(u) To lessen the rigidity of tests exammation bj compartments should be intro 
duced Students who get plucked m any of the exammations in one- 
subject vill have permission to appearm that subject only, after three months, 
before the head of the mstitution, whose certificate will enable them to secure the 
final pass 

(a) Post-graduate teachmg should in no v-aj ue defined by examination require- 
ments The professor should \>ii no account be the exammer of the subject 
which he teaches in the M A course, as this will limit the area to be gone- 
through Thus, though teachmg may be defined by prescribed examination 
requiienunts ID the prehminary stage there will be a maximum of freedom 
m teaching and in study at the post-graduate stage, the test being adjusted to- 
the courses given by teachers in different subjects 


BhATTACHAEYA, KrISHNACHA2«)RA. 

(i) Yes 

{ii) To a certa n extent the subordmation of teachmg to exammation is a necessary 
evil m our country An attempt, however, may be made to mmimise ihe- 
eiil If the matriculation standard could be raised the mtermediats examm- 
ation may be dispensed with and replaced by mere col'ege exerc ses distnluted 
throughout the jesr The University may define certam courses of study for 
the B A degree, leaving a number of extra subjects to be taught by each college 
accordmg to its choice A candidate, m that case, can only be admitted to the 
degree if the head of the college certifies as to his having satisfied the college- 
tests m the extra subjects An experiment mav also be made to arringe 
coirses of popular college lectures in subjects that may interest students without 
ani reference to exammation and in which only voluntarj prize competitions 
ma be encouraged 


Bhattachabyya, Baikuntha Nath 

(i) The cntuum is eahd, Lut, under the present condition of our colleges, the 
examination system must continue up to that for the degree — tide mj answer to- 
question 2 
(u) No 

(a) In that case degree diploma or certificate mil base to be granted on the recom- 
mend ition of the teacher These. I fear, mil not carrj much n eight 
(t>) llie lack of uniformiti of standard is a serious objection agamst this 
procedure 

(f) No student mil care to learn such a subject , neither mil the public -.ttacb 
an\ lalue to the attainment m it 

(ill) The fornal examination corducted b\ the Unuersitj should be the only test 
fer aii\ si’tcirc carc-er — fide except on voted in mi aUsVicr Ic question 2 
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Bhattachahyya, Haeidas 


Bhattachahyya, Haridas 

(i) Teaching is necessanly (not unduly) subordinated to e'^amination in Uengal for 
the following reasons — 

(A) The only accepted test of proficiency m a course is the Uiuvcrsity results 
College records and teachers’ opinions carry no weight 

fB) The University fixes a course not of study, but of examniatioii, and the ques- 
tions sometimes set require mechanical reproduction of details mor s thiiii an 
intelligent grasp of general prmciples 

(C) A large number of books are recommended in a imrticular subject and the 

teachers, feelmg the hardship of poor students, have recour«o to note dictafmg 
An intensive study shouM be 'preferred to an extensive one so that students 
may be taken through the books recommended 

(D) The examination system is rigid and mechamcal and, the number of questions 

bemg usually large and uniform for all, attempts at originality do not pay 
gs they involve more time But this is a necessary evil as the iiumbGr of 
exammers is usually large and individual discretion is likely to Iw productive 
of inequahfcy of standaid 

This IS an mevitable evil of all examining universities 

(n) (a) The present system of exammation should continue nheiover moie than one 
institution teach the same subject or subjects 

(b) Honours and post-graduate teaching should be centrah'jod, and examinations 

should be adjusted to the courses given by individual ttaclurs 'J’ho "ame 
plan should be followed where there is only one institution tc,iching a 
particular branch of learnmg, e g , the Civil Engmccnng College, Sibpur 

(c) In very few subjects is this advisable Perhaps lectures on phj-iology may 

be dehvered to psychology student •<, and yet no questions on purely 
phj'siological subjects be set 

!(iii) Something should bo done to secure a regular supply of goo 1 to.uhcr-, C'pecially 
for the schools There are about 500 schools within the prusidnuy and, according 
to the requirements of the University, at least 1,000 graduates arc engaged in 
teachmg The number will, however, be found to be much greater us hard roiu- 
pctitiou has driven many M A’s mto the profession of school tcacliing 

There is at present no organisation to separate the normal from the mint illy def cunt 
-childicn and the same education i-s imparted to all irrespective of mental aptitude and 
endowment Teachers have no knowledge of the diversity of mental tv js ' Tlicy 
-are mostly ignorant of the modern methods of educational training 
I would, therefore, make the following suggest o IS — 

(1) That the pecuniary prospects of teachers (esjie-tially' t.auied oiii -) b. b< tt.rcd 
so that really good men may t iko to thts profeasie'U 
f2) That a seket number of college^ be cmjioucrtd to Imch the L T ami JJ /' r>j tr 's, 
practical training being given in the -cliools attached to -udi coIl< It i 
single college hnds it difbcult to undertake -ueJi tc ithmg, eoll-gcs -lioiild < om 
bine to undertake it The ela—e', in that ea-t,will be b* Id in thi iioi oars 
cilkgc 

\ 2 ) That each school be conijielled to keep at least tioL T's iml one B 1’ on tiie 
stvd withm the next ten v ears and inspectors iiid -ub m-js.-etors o' ^ ! o-jIs 
should have i teacher’s eertifieate 

<,4)Thita ceiitrd child welfare institute be e-tablL'h.d itlaleutti, wnl'i-- s 
ill OM r the presult ncy , to test the pin 'le il Hid n eiit il litia -s eif eo-l . 

Mid adv'sc parents or guardians ibout the suit ibl- -tud i s er < ' ^ 

of their w irds h,iih ntwlv admitted -liiool or eoll g- t ' u * ^ 

V j\rmit from the in-titute to be^m a -ehoeil or eedl Iur«t»r 
(o) That the Uuid Hire rrainmg tolle-ee le aUo-L- d by ’-e *• 
logv depirtmuii, and the' ne a d-greicot^I T L. — • 
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Bhattachakyya, Habidas — contd — Bhattachabyya, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kaltpeasakna — Bhowal, Govikda Chandra — Biss, E. E, 


and M Sc ’s should be adnutted into the M T class, but a thurd-class M A. 
should be allo^red to be a professor if he passes the M T exammation m the 
first division 

There should be a hierarchy of examinations, then, for the teaching profession Ar- 
rangements should be made to unpart L T teachmg at such hours that B A. and B So. 
students may attend the lectures and B T teachmg at such hours that M A. and M So 
students may attend The M T course should be a one-year course and concurrent 
with the third-year law course 


Bhattachaeyya, Mahamahopadiiyaya Kaliprasanna. - 

(i) I ttuuK there 13 some truth m the onticism that m the existing university system 
teachmg is subordmated to umversity exammation 


Bhowal, Govtnda Chandra. 

(i) It cannot be answered wholly lu the affirmative or m the negative 
Exammation is mtended to test sound and thorough knowledge and the object of teach- 
ing should also be to impart the same Those that are against exarmnations are- 
for aUowmg students and teachers hberty to do nothing The end and aim of 
exammations should bo to test the soundness of the knowledge of candidates m 
the subj'ects of exammation. 

(ii) The use made of exammations might be varied to meet the needs of different sub- 
jects of study and of different groups of students 
{a) Yes 

( h ) Exammations should never be adj usted to the courses given by individual teachers- 
(c) Test by a formal umversity exammation should, on no account, bo diaponsed 
with 

(ill) For the le^al, medical, and engmeermg professions the existing exammation tests 
are sufficient 

For agriculture, commerce, and industry three years’ special course m each subject 
after matriculation is requisite 
For the medical service, the existing test is sufficient 
For the executive service the B A. or B Sc test should be sufficient 
For efficiency of admimstration the judicial and executive services should be 
recruited from the Bar 


Biss, E E 

(ill) I consider that the courses laid down for the B T degree and the L. T diploma 
are m need of sneepmg revision If, for instance, the Commission will examnio 
the work prescribed m the ‘ History of Education ’ they will find that it mvolves 
A knowledge of the cunlisations of the East and West for all past times, for the- 
‘History of Education ’ i', of necessity, the iustory of the mmima of efficiency 
(usmg the term m Its broadest sense) that have been required by various socul 
groups from their young, and the way m which the adult portions of those coiu- 
munitics have set about securmg their ends The result of a cumculum of the- 
kmd laid down m this and the other subjects is a \ery regrettable superfici- 
ality in the work, and a great difficulty m securmg a departure from tiio 
methods of study m vogue for other exammations Agam, the exammation of 
candidates m the practical work of teachmg is exceedmgly difficult, and I consi- 
der tliat the responsibdity for the classification of teachers m trammg should 
be thrown upon the college authorities, who alone can form sound views is tc>- 
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UifV, \f, .S\fuif.u. 
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QUESTION 9. 


7 

BoMPAS, The Hon’We Mr C H — Bohooah, JuAXADASHiKAai — B ose, B C — ^Bose, Rai 

Chunilae, Bahadur — B ose, G C. 


Boaipas, THe Hon’ble Mr C H 

(i) There la no doubt that at present teaching is unduly subordmated to exanimation 
Looking at the characteristics of the people I see no way to remedy this except 
by restnctmg a umversity career to those to whom the result of an examination is 
not all important* 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

With regard to this question I shall only say that an examination with regard to 
administration m the pubho service will be of great advantage. Eqmtation is 
one of the tests for an appointment m the executive service , I would add nata- 
tion also 


Bose, B. C 

(i) The charge that teachmg is now unduly subordinated to examination appears 
pretty correct Yet, evidentlv it is due not to any mstrmsic defect in the system 
itself, but to the way in which it is usually woiked For instance, some of the 
questions set at a umversity examination are often such as to bo beyond the 
capacity of candidates , hence, they have to get up a mass of unassimilated 
verbiage to be able to ‘ pass ’ , and many teachers are tempted to encourage their 
pupds to be more attentive to the peculiar tactics helpful for getting through, 
than to such a natural and hberal study of the subject itself as would be prompted 
by a genuine interest lu it If the questions be so framed that they can be well 
answered by one who has a thorough grasp of his subject up to the prescribed 
standard, but who has no care for any artificial dodges, and caimot be answered 
without the former m spite of the latter, the tendency of boys and masters to 
neglect proper education for unintelligent cramming will bo automatically set 
right And, it should be noted, such a change in the method oj ivorking is quite 
consistent with the principles of “ the existing university system ” and, bonce, can 
be well mtroduced without much alteration in the system itself. 

(u) In the present state of education and other circumstances in the country no relax- 
ation of the existing examination system seems desirable. 

(h) and (c) I feel strongly against these proposals as tl c a’ e likely to mtroduco 
too much of confusion, disparity, and possible unfairness, in teaching the 
students, as well as in judging their conqiaiative merits 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes 

(u) There 13 great room for relaxation of the rigidity of the examination system 
Examinations should bo fewer and far botiicon For instance, for qualifying for 
the M A or M Sc degree, there should bo, in my opinion, one examination only 
betivccn the matriculation and the MA or MSc, viz, the BA or B Sc 
(a) and (c) They are desirable and practicable 
(l>) Is not practicable 


Bose, G. C. 

(i) This p.art hao ahead^ been answered in connection ivith qiiestijn 1. 

(ill An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system For 
instance, tho re^poa-ibility of judging Mhctlar tin, students have fulfilled the 
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Bose, G C —conld — Bose, Habakanta — Bose, J M 


conditions of study for the intoniiodi.ite stage iind uio coinpotent to take up tho 
stud}' for tho graducato stage ni.iy be given to colleges under piope safeguards 
At the graduate stage there should bo a univ'oisity exauiination under more 
elastic conditions than at prcselit In tho intcruiediato stage, in some subjects 
such as drawing, hygiene, etc , teaching might bo given, but there need be no 
test by a formal university examination In secondaiy schools an attempt 
should bo made to institute a sjstcin of all round prehminaiy education, replacing 
the exisDng sj stem of coaching \\ itli a solo eye to passing tho matriculation ex- 
amination The final examination of tho secondary school stage may then be 
accepted as qualifying a candidate for taking up tho Uiuversity couisos or courses 
which may be specially designed for tho professions 
(in) Pro/isiou should exist in the University for tho study, ovaiumation, and granting 
of degrees m medicine, law, engineering, teaching, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, but these degrees need not bo the only passports for those professions 
or for admission into tho public service 


Bose, Harakanta 

(i) Yes , to a great extent , so long as the progress of students and the work of teachers 
are to be judged by the results of the university examination it must be so 
There is no unmixcd good in this- world, and human institutions must bo more or 
less imperfect , in the absence of any bettei system for the purpose of ascertam- 
mg the merits of students we must make the best of the present arrangemenks. 
(u) Yes 

(a) Ye®. 

(&) The teacher should have freedom in bis teachmg , but the exammation should 
be adjusted to the reqmreraents of the Umversity so that there might be 
a umform standard , to safeguard, however, the interests of students their 
work at school, as tested from time to time by the headmaster and the in- 
spector of schools, should be taken mto consideration along with the results 
of the formal Umversity examination , so that the failure of any student to 
appear at, or pass, the exammation m a particular subject at the Umversity 
may not necessarily debar him from gaimng the pass certificate 
(c) In readmg, wnting, conversation, and dictation m English and the vernacular, 

, practical work in mathematics and science, in drawmg and music, some 
sort of test may be held at schools , the report of penodical exanunations on 
these subjects, held by the headmaster and the inspector jointly, should bo 
considered by the Umversity '' 

(m) The Umversity can test only the intellectual attainments of the candidate, and not 
his techmcal skill m, and physical and moral fitness for, the specific career ho 
wants to adopt For admission mto this there should be a departmental test 
over and above the Umversity exammation 


Bose, J il. 

(i) No system of umversity education can give students of ability any opportumty of 
obtammg the highest traimng so long as the system of teachmg is subordmated 
to a defective system of examination, which demands only a knowledge > ^ 
sharply defined syllabus, and which does not m any way take mto acc- ■ 
work done, or the knowledge gamed, by a student during the whole j 
hiB study, except m so far as he can express it within the short time 
to him m the exammation-hall only once a year 
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QUESTION 9. 


Bose, J. M — cantd 


It may be argued here that this evil can only be eliminated either by having more 
frequent exammations, or by abolishmg examinations altogether, and relying 
only upon the report of the teacher as to the ability and progress of the student 
But the latter would not be found practicable even m a small homogeneous 
country like the Umted Kingdom and m Bengal considerable difficulty would be 
experienced m mamtairung an uniformity of standard The average student of 
the Calcutta Umversity mokes no attempt whatever to take an mtelhgent 
mterest m his subject, except as much as is necessary to pass the exammation 
and, whenever a teacher asks a student to read a particular bock, he is at once 
asked if that book is ‘ recommended ’ by the Umversity It has been the mvari- 
able experience of most of us who are engaged m teaching scientific subjects 
that, whenever any attempt is made to illustrate the lectures by bringing m any 
subject of modern mterest (such as aeroplane stabdity or wireless telegraphy), 
the teacher is immediately asked if that subject is mcluded m the syllabus of 
the Umversity. In short, the average student of the Calcutta Umversity 
concentrates his whole mind and energy on one object only, namely, memorismg 
thoroughly what he considers the most likely questions to be asked at the next 
umversity exammation It follows, therefore, that the cr.tioiam that teaobmg is 
unduly subordinated to exammation is entirely valid 

(u) There is a regulation m the Calcutta Umversity that no person engaged m teaching 
any subject will be appomted a paper setter m that subject The object of the 
regulation is, no doubt, to prevent giving an undue advantage to those students 
u ho had the privilege of attendmg the lectures of the paper setter The result 
13 that the syndicate appomts paper setters who are not m touch with the 
capabdities of the present generation of students In settmg a paper these 
external exammers are entirely gmded by the questions which were set m 
previous years Thus, the standard of the exammation does not change and, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite easy for a student to guess what the questions 
would be next year simply by lookmg over the questions of previous years 
This 13 exactly the course followed by the authors of “ model questions ”, and 
that 13 why these cheap pubhcations are so popular with the students. 
Teachers are thus considerably handicapped, and do not know how to mtro- 
duce some freshness mto their lectures to suit a system of exammation the 
nature of which remains the same every year 
While I say this I do not by any means suggest that external exammers should nofc 
be appomted On the contrary, the appomtment of such an' exammer is ex- 
tremely necessary to encourage students to acquire as wide a knowledge as 
possible of the subject, and also to take some mterest m those portions of the 
subject which were not covered by the lectures But, m settmg a paper, the co- 
operation of all, or at least some, of the teachers should be mvited In fact, our 
best plan n ould be to follow the method adopted m some of the modern British 
universities and divide a paper mto two groups, say A and B, respectively set by 
the external exammer and the teacher Thus, m Bengal, each college would 
ha\ o its own group B, while group A will be common to all the colleges It is a 
notorious fact that the majority of students here attaches very little importance to 
lectures, because he knows that his lecturer has no hand m the settmg of the 
paper There is, thus, a strong tendency among our students to read ‘ notes 
‘ guides ’, and ‘ model question, ’, which can be purchased for a few annas 
If the above suggestions be accepted I have no doubt that, graduallv, 
students wdl learn to appreciate the value of collegiate and university teaching 

(a) So far as the ordinary pure arts and science courses are concerned teachmg 
should not bo rigorously rcg>ilated b> prescribed examination requirements, 
and the student should be encouraged to acquue as wide a knowledge as 
possible 

The teacher should certamly be given some degree of freedom, and the examination 
should be partly adjusted to the courses given by mdividual teachers (e y , the- 
teacher should be an ex-o/pew paper-setter along w ith an external exammer) 
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Bose, J.M. — contd . — Bose, Khudi Ram— Bose, Miss Meinauni. 


(c) As the a\crage student has uot 3 ct learnt the advantages of university education 
the retention of anexanimation in sonic form is necessary to compel a student 
to undergo a course of traming m anj' subject 


Bose, BIhudi Ram 

• 

(i) Subordmation of teaching to suitable tests or examinations (such as we have 
at our Umversit^’ here) has impressed me os a disciphnary provision of high, 
educational value But what has struck mo as most deleterious to the cause 
of sound and thorough-gomg education in this connection, has been the most 
general complamt that the subjects of studj’’ are not adequately handled ui our 
colleges, cspcciall}’' m the interests of those students who happen to have been 
unsuccessful at a previous examination of a similar standard at the University 
Our unsuccessful I A , I Sc , B A , and B So students resummg their attendances 
at lectures m a college in Jul}% and completing them, to all mtents and purposes, in 
December, i e , for a period of barely four montha and a half (prottj' long vacations 
mtervomng) ore appalhnglj handicapped m their studies m English, philosophy, 
and logic in facing their next ordeal at the Umversit.i With this sort of imper- 
fect cqmpment it is but inevitable that they should find their unfortunate aca- 
demio history repeating itself from j'car to year in a largo majority of instances A 
remedy to tlus great evil would seem to ho in prolonging thc;^ college session (to be- 
enforced by the University authorities) by acceptmg the candidates’ apphcations, 
for permission to appear at these examinations onlj a fortnight before their commence- 
ment, as also by the colleges dispensing with then so called annual test examin- 
ations With the rich resources of this our premier Universitj’ in the East this 
bit of reform does not altogether appear to be infeasible 

(u) The rigidity of the present examination system maj' very advantageouslj be relaxed 
by providing that unsuccessful candidates at an examination ore to be re- 
examined at the close of the next college session only in the subject or subjects 
of study m which there happened to be many failures 

(c) There ought to be a test in every case by a formal university examination m the 
mterests of sound- education and disoiplme 

Lastly, the salutarj safeguard adopted by the Umversity for a series of years as to- 
discountenancmg the scheme of teachers or professors examining the answer books of 
their o-wn pupils or setting papers in this connection ought to be extended still farthei 
by ruhng that no examiner should examine any of the candidates sent up by the college 
with the staff of which he might happen to be associated for the tune bemg Nor is it 
at aU m keepmg with the fitness of things that a umversity examiner m a subject should 
have vested in him a regulative control of the examination in a subject m which a text- 
book composed by him is prescribed as an alternative book m that subject of study for 
the purposes of that examination 


Bose, Mias Mrinalini 

(i) I thmk there is some truth m the criticism, but I do not thmk it is entirely so. 
Teachmg can be greatly improved by appomtmg better qualified teachers, 
especially m the secondary schools Oiving to the small remuneration paid to 
teachers, the department cannot attract the best men The pay of teachers 
and ofBcers of the department should be raised so as to make it more attractive 
to the better class of men 
(u) See my answer to question 8 
(o) Yes 

(6) 1 do not thmk this system would work satisfactorily 
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QUESTION 9 


Bbown, Rev A E — Chaebavabti, Bbajalal — Chakbavabti, ChintahabaK 


, Beown, Rev A E 

(i) There is no doubt that, at present, teaching is entirely subordinated to examin- 
ation 

(u) In our opinion, one of the chief defects in the present system is in the character 
of the questions set We consider that these should be so altered as to be a real 
test of a student’s mastery of the subjec^and his power to thmk for himself 

We beheve that this change would do much to discourage “ crammmg ” and create a 
real need for teachmg At the same time, we recognise that, so long as students are required 
to answer questions m Enghsh, exammers will hesitate to set questions of such a nature 
-as indicated above Exammers know qmte ivell the extreme difficulty which the 
majority of students experiences in trying to express any ongmal thoughts in Enghsh 


Chakeavaeti, Beajauau 

In the piesent ciicuinstances of the country some examinations, ensurmg the 
■uniformity of the standard of education, are indispensable These examinations 
have then daik side as well, as they involve much loss of time and energy 

(i) Wherever theie is an exammation to be conducted on a large scale teachmg 
has necessarily to be subordinated to that The evil does not stop there 
since we find that methods of coachmg are sometimes resorted to to secuie 
a pass, and teachmg comes practically to be dispensed with - 
(n) The system ve have got is sufficiently comphcated and I would'’ not like the 
creation of further comphcatious by the introduction of still finer 
vai rations So fai as there is to be one common exammation for the 
students of a number of colleges the existing system is the only practicable 
one I do not under stand how the test of examination may be made to 
vary with the iioik of individual teachers Option may be given to 
colleges to teach subjects not covered by the cmriculum of the XJmversity, 
but that cannot be had in legaid to suDjects in which a common standard 
of pioficiency may be lequiied Foi the post-giaduate standard the 
rigidity of examinations may be relaxed to some extent as, m that case, 
teachers themselves would happen to coufei the degrees For the 
graduate standaid it is not possible to reduce the rigidity of the system 
of exammation, but the number of the subjects and the stiffness of the 
standard may be i educed Practical exammation in science subjects may 
be dispensed with The mtermediate examination may be abolished, 
leaving the woik to the colleges themselves m the shape of class examm- 
ations 

(ill) Examinations certainly are no test of ultimate success in any practical 
career Wliat is really needed for such a purpose is a practical training 
in those different branches, with piopei arrangements and under expert 
guidance The amount of geueial education, piehmmaiy to those special 
studies may be provided by the University and the lest of the work left 
to other institutions, to be conducted by experts in those subjects 


Chakr vvarti, Chintaharan 

fi) Tlure IS some truth m the rcni.rrk that m the existing university system teaching 
H undul\ subordinated to exaniiuation Students are more anxious about 
p.a--5'ing examinations, than for acquiring knowledge There arc v ery few students 
who read to know and love to learn Most of them are satrified if they' can 
net through their examinations 

fii) An attemjit 'hould bo made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system 
(a) art] (c) Tiio Uio made of examinations might be v,iricd to meet the needs of 
different subjects of study and of different groups of students by moans 
of defining the teaching for certain purposes by prescribed examination 
requirements and, though teaching might be given in some subjects, there 
mi;;ht be no formal examination 
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Chakeavakti, Chxnta Hakan — Gkakeavarti, Rai Mov Mohax Bahadur 


Chakuavarti, Ohinta Haran 

(i) Under the existing system teaching is unduly subordinated to exammation. 
Teachers and guardians are more anxious for the success of the student in the 
exammation than for the development of his body, mind and character There 
IB a lamentable lack of higher ideals of culture for its ovu sake 
(u) The rigidity of the exammation system should be reduced to its minimum especially 
for professional subjects of study 

(in) The possession of a diploma or degree is not an infallible test of fitn“-s far a specific 
career, cy teachmg The present method of holding the practical ex iiiiinition 
of the L T and B T candidates to test their fitness for teaching is defectue fo' 
the follow mg reasons — 

(A) The external exammer appomted by the University has not got sufticient time 

to teat thoroughly the skill in the teachmg of individual candidates by judging 
their three lessons m the manner reqmred by the regulations of the University 
He can form but a superficial estimate of a candidate’s teachmg skill from liis 
extremely short acquaintance with the candidate's practical work 

(B) The principal of the trammg college as an internal examiner has now onU a 

divided responsibihty m adjudging passes m the Practical test He cannot, 
therefore, conduct the practical exammation of liis students m tlio same re 
sponsible manner as he would have done had he been the solo judg* in the 
matter As he knows most intimately the candidates' skill and qualifications 
in practical teachmg through their work under his supcriisioa during their 
neriod of training his opinion should be final m tlie matter 


Chakravarti, Eai Mon Moh.vn, Bahadur. 

(i) At present teachmg appears to bo unduly subordinated to ixaininatioii 
(ii) The relaxation of the cxammition rules depends largelj upon the view taken of 
the teachers In the English public schools, the principal us thoroughly relied 
upon as a rule, and any exammation under his supenision is becond cavil In 
Bengal headmasters of matriculation schools, Govenimi.nt or otherwise, 
have not yet attained that trustworthy status In consequence, th. final achool 
examination, if established, will bo looked at with diatriut SimiUrl\,m t! c 
noxt higher examination, the intermediate, though to a IC'S extent. 

(h) I think the cxperimcut might begin with tin al A and M Sc , md if i;ii)roTcd b 
public opinion, may be extended to the B A and B Sc A.-, the t<aclu.r .. I'l 
examine onl\ his owai cla-s^cs no question of p irti iht\ can in^i , md, m 
long run, with the result of weeklj or montliK txamm itioti' to giiidi Inta t'l 
teacher will bo better able to to^t the progre-s of hi' 'iholira thm tS 
Uuuer^itj cm e\er hope to do be a single exuumition 

(ill) Asadeiiiite collector I im mtere'ted in the adnmii'tr ition in tlu jiuhiie r’’’ 
ThoUm\irsit\ ex immatioiu, ue often iccopte-elu' i ti-c of ntiu ' , ba* p-ut' 
ciH\, thev ire not 

In the ulim''ion to the I xeeiitiee 'Orv ue the ijqihe mt i' ri juirtd to b > . 

Inpnctue i good know lexlge of Ei'ghah i fur kiuiNlg' of r , .n -- f 
enmmal Liw, 'omc kuowledg. of leeount'w hi to-e u d i< o j > oi'i 
ii'eful Xo uni\ir'it\ eximmitioucii 'iqipK 11 'h • 

In the judiciil the B L. i' u.-e. ' irv Hu' i: sru-* cca ltd 

uul iprietue It the B ir fo- ; mie \oirs iir^qn-Ll 1 ' ' . 

pnideiuo itul Bo uiu lew ,> of little e il i > to the me * ’ ' , 

lodge of ueoun's and K igl -I. -o i »>' ji ' i i - ' 

In the higher vc. ount' o’hee m \ o- !• '' [ -- j i 

'Ubm t to i spec il e'xmi'it m 
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QUESTION 9. 


CHAKRiVABTi, Rai JJon MoHAN, BaiiadoT — conid — Chani>a, The Hon’ble Mr. KAiimi 
Ktjmab — Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C — Chaotebjee, Rai Lalitmohae, Bahadnr 


In the pubhc works and medical services the university examinations (B E and 
MB) are accepted. But a good deal of tbe knowledge acquired comes to no 
use, and the time spent thereon becomes of httle value In the higher grade of 
the police service the matnoulation is considered sufficient, though gome value 
IS given to the B L. 

There are no Inns of Court here , and the passmg of the B L. examination is 
accepetd for admission to the Bar. In recent years the annual output of B L 
has mcreased, causmg a congestion at the Bar The junior memhers are 
finding a living more and more difficult and the prestige of the Bar is becommg 
affected In consideration of the general congestion the University may do 
somethmg as follows — 

lA) It may abohsh the examination for years, as the Punjab Umversity did This 
wiU, however, be a hardship on students otherwise ehgible in those years 
fB) It may make the examination competitive, the first fifty or hundred being 
declared fit 

(C) It may raise the standard of passmg or abolish the second division In the 
final exammation a paper may be usefully added askmg the exammee to write 
a brief essay on some legal topic 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr Kaaiini Kuhas. 

<i) Yes , I have already referred to it in my answer to question I 
(ii) Spsakmg as a layman I am in favour of tbe suggestions 
■(in) There should be tests m practical traimng m addition to tbe exammations 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr A C. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes 

(6) Not unless the teachers themselves are of a considerably superior standard 
(c) Yes , this IS possible and desirable m some subjects and also m the highest 
courses of study 

(ill) Wntten exammatioiis m such cases should always be supplemented by practical 
tests 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur 

(i) There is no doubt that m the Calcutta Umversity teachmg is unduly subor- 
dmated to exammation The pity of it is that this is true even of the highest 
exammations of the Umversity To a great extent this is remediable by supple- 
menting the external examination by an internal one and attachmg importance to 
tbe class work of students In the colleges 'vvithm the University area the valuation 
of college work may be constantly checked by the best teachers of the University 
to ensure uniformity and efficiency At the honours and M A stages the external 
examination should he much relaxed. Of course, the success of anv such scheme 
will depend almost entirely on the jiossibihty of gettmg efficient and rehable 
tqachcrs They are not a\ ailable m sufficient numlSers at present 

' u) (a), (i»), id (c) Ccrtamly tbe rigidity of the exammation system should be reduced 
and the use made of examinations may be varied m the wajs suggested, 
but the freedom proposed to be given to teachers must again depend upon 
the possibility of getting the right sort of teachers 

It muat be remembered that whatever the method of the exammation may bo 
1*3 reliability as a test must depend upon the way m which the method n 
appl eJ by the examiners 
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<'iiA7Ti 1 ji r, ii HMon iUh.^hir — ronf./— (’i[\Tn itii i , P. K— Cii\TTnuLE, 

Pv \M S'« VM)V— ClUTTl lUl 1 , Ull Uahvllir .S\UVT CllA\Dn\ 


p.i) For ihc j>ri>f< lom of nKUicmt', l.iw, tciiohiiig and Liigincvnng, i;xamination3, 
if }f.o\ irc l*oih int< m il and txt^nnl, ought (u •-me .us iv test of lilntsa, nnd theso 
•'Xinim li.oni ‘■’loiild l>c condiKti d l>y tfir l'ni\tr-it} Seiinlific agriculture in its 
iirivtKil I'-jsct 1 '* usjit untntil m Indii on iny l.irj^ scale In rcsiicct of 
iiintie ae and nidiL-.tr}, in tlie asjw ct of immgi iiKiit, unucrsita exainniations 
a.'uld <lo little gorsl and the I'luvi r-»itj lould give little guidince At tlio 
,u< uit ‘tage facilities for ri-'''irch shouM he tilfonltd hy (loa eminent. For 
.dinuusTut on in the jmhlic sirvu e ..jhuiiI » xaniin.vtionH should be inatitufud 
"n trs; iiiii's-' Unucr-itj ihgrtrs nhould not he .v necessary qii ilification, but 
•■l.o.dd entitle candidates (<i he i xi inptud from jiartitulnr portions of the 
sjKci d t xanunation Oje ii coin|H tition slmuld be the only means of recruiting 
for tl'c public '■ raici 


Ch tTTEP.JKh, P K. 

(i) 1' 1 ’ a f iCt tint ■ n bn g is too nn< h nbordin it- il to i x.uiiiiiiitioii .Sinco the 
Fnn<.'!!. <viii . . ilje V mg <il in <v.unmiti>>n as the oiih test of tho 
ibfli! . <i[ ill'!' at < .ihil th' 1 Ills r r< quire from tie ir t< leln rs h a coaching to 
1 1 ddi m to pa I (hi ir ex iiiiin.itions aw 11 
( i) I'l) Yes, j ri 'lit, It It (h ir iblij th it t- oiling siionM be ele lined In prcocribo ! 
examm vtmn re epnrenu lU ' 

tt) flu number of tuelente jemmg llm Unne rsiia w hrge, and tho imiiibtr of 
1< aclurs le ceirre iK.ineliiigK 1 irge lie n< e , it \umlel bo \iry eiilhiult to adjust 
*'X-iminatKms to (he; courses gneii bj indniehi.d te.ielurs as no uniformity 
of bt ind ird could In .ilt nnuel m this av.a^, tho te.aelnng of dideront tt,achors 
l.emg hhelj, to a irj wieloly 

1*1 dtr tho circumst mce-, freedom of te.schmg, eonsiatont uith tho sjstem of general 
vx I mnaiions, uan bej ‘ocurtel in part bj a I irgo number of alte-rnativo ejucstions in tlio 
vxannnauons 


CnATTEBJEE, RjVM VKANDA. 

(i) There is, 

<ii) Yc 3 , an attempt siiould bo made to reduce tlic rigidity of tho examination 
eysttm 
(ei) Yes 

I'j) Tho teacher tliould certainly be left aiith n maximum of freedom It would be 
the ideal tlnng to adjust examinations to tlio courses given by individual 
tcachtra ol /'cc</fjiit‘>rd Junuhiuj , but it aiouid bo piacticablo to do so only in a iini- 
acr^ityof .1 Hiodtr.Ue size*, not in one like tho jiresent Calcutta JJniveraity 
Yeaerthtlcss, the suggestion iii.ay be carried out in the case of courses given by a 
feu of our most distinguished post graduate professors 
(i) Y’es 

(i i) In the professions of medicine, lau, teaching, and engineering, and in agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, examinations may servo as a test for a specific career 
In tho judicial branch of the public service tlio examinations m law may serve 
the same purpose as at present In the executive and other branches separate 
competitiie examinations would bo desirable 


Chatterjee, Rai ^Bahadur Sarat Cha^jdea 

(i) Yes 
<ii) (a) Yea 

(6) No , not till the teachers are such as to be allowed freedom m adjusting the 
studies. 

(c) Except for highly technical subjects 
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QUESTION 9 


Chatteb JEE, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chandra — contd — Chatterjbe, Satis Chandra— 
ChATTEEJEE, ShNITI KhSIAE — ChATTEEJI, MoHINI MOHAN'-^HAUDHHRr, The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Astjtosh 


(m) As regards law students should be asked to attend law courts and report 
cases so as to enable their teachers to find out if the student has understood the- 
principle and ,apphcations of law 


CSATTERJEE, SaTIS ChANDRA. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing university system teachmg is unduly subor- 
dmated to exammation is partly vahd Here, as also at other centres of learnmg, 
we hear the same complamt 

(n) It IS, however, very difficult to suggest an effective remedy for this undesirable- 
state of the exammation system To reduce the rigidity of that system will not, 
I think, serve the present purpose to our entue satisfaction 
(n) Bor many good reasons it seems desirable to adopt the measure that the teach- 
ing should be defined by prescribed exammation requirements These- 
requirements, however, should be so prescribed as to encourage an mtelligent 
and comprehensive understandmg of the subjects of study, and never the- 
habit of crammmg or learnmg by rote 

(6) Cannot be successfully adopted at any stage below post-graduate teachmg 
(c) It does not appear feasible 

(m) A test of fitness for a specific career should combine a theoretical test, in the- 
shape of imiversity examinations, with a practical test of the actual abilities; 
of a person 


Chattebjee, 3uniti Kumar 


(i) Teachmg should never be subordmated to exammation, ‘ duly ’ or ‘ unduly * 
Teachers here, however, have got to prepare students for exammations In 
England tutors and coaches do that work, but ‘Indian universities can hardly 
afford a double system of teachmg and tutormg 


(u) (a) Prescribed syllabuses determming exammation requirements should remam 
(h) This 13 possible only m the case of centralised post-graduate studies only- 
There should be one standard of examination for groups of students under 
different professors m the various ^oUeges 

(c) A formal exammation is essentially necessary for the present to ensure- 
a thorough study of the subject This exammation may be made additional 
and optional 

(ui) Exammations provide a test for the minimum qualifications required for a specific 
career and, as such, should remain 


Chattebji, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) Yes, the most convincmg evidence bemg the existence of schools and colleger 
03 commercial i enturcs 
(ii) Not neccssarj 

(ill) Confinmg the answer to the profession of law I would suggest that no degree m 
lau should be gnen wholly dissociated from history and the mental and moral 
sciences 


Ch vudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) In m\ judgment, the existing umversitj system is unduly subordmated to examin- 
ation Teaehing has becomo mere coaching to a very largo extent Notes of 
lectures and frequent exircncs are given to prepare students for their examm- 
atioos 
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Chatjdhubi, The Hon’ble J-uBtice Sir AsniosH —co/Uti — Chaudhuri, Bhubas iloHAi?- 
Chatjdhuei, Tbe Hoa’ble Babu Kishohi AIohaa’ 


(u) 1 am not in faTonx of abolisbing a formal umversity examination, nor do I favour 
the adjustment of examinations to the course given by individual teachers 

(in) So far as law examinations are concerned there nj a just complamt that there are 
too many of them I do not think that a university law degree should at once 
quahfy students to practise in our law courts Greater attention should be paid 
to the study of the scientific portion 


Chaedhttei, Bstwan MohAJ7. 

(i) There is no doubt that teaching is, in most cases, subordinated to examination, 
but this IS not due simply to the system of examination The system of 
examination only points out the standard of knowledge to be reached by 
boys at a certain stage, so it cannot be condemned if short-cuts, and not the 
beat methods, be resorted to for reaching the standard The examimitun 
system should remain as it is, to try to cure the defects attnbutaole to it 
will be to create fresh ones of a greater magnitude. 

{m) Examinations may, to a great extent, serve as a test of fitness for a specific 
career. Qualifications for such a career are partly acquired by study, and 
partly drawn from expenence, exarmnationa are the only ways of testing the 
mental equipment necessary for entenng upon such a career 


OhaudhuiRI, The Hon’We Babu Ejshopj HIohajj- 


(i) There is no doubt that under the existing system teachmg is unduly sabordi* 
ncited to the needs of examination 

(ji) It 18 only in the highest classes, viz , those in which students are carrym" on 
mdependent researches, that the examinations may be dispensed with Other 
wise, for admission into the University, as well as for its degrees, I do not see how 
there can be any teaching without an exammation to test the pro'^ress m d'e 
by students The only thing that can be done is to see that e^rnmations 
are so conducted as to bo a proper test, as far as possible, of the anamim eta 
of students 


(ill) If, as suggested m my answer to question 7, each technical college 13 ^Uo^, m-j 
in mdependent status, there would scarcelv he any necessit,' for 
V crsitv e\amii ations on these subjects It would be ouit^'easv 
authonties to grant certificates to deserving students m cem-niA-r t o 
i.liar icter of the i\(jrk done by them during the r cohege c,ireer ro-- r 
lotical and pncti, al training and apprem CcsHd Por a ■ w- 

Eti \ cel \\ ouM insist upm special exammanc-a after obtainin’’ 

by a probatiomrt appointment cn the till 

ations am passed. 

x\s regards mcshciiK. law, and t^^'hersim T 

ticeslnp, s should be done m tne br^'^hss cflecSri 
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QUESTION 9 


Chaudhtjby, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojendra Kishoee Roy — Coleman, Dr Leslie C — 
Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr F A A — Cbohan, Rev Father F ■ — Cellis, Dr C E 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

« 

(i) Yes , the criticism is made on wholly vahd grounds 

(n) The rigidity of exammations ought to be reduced by all means Certain subjects 
of study might, without any harm to students or to the cause of thorough high 
education, be exempted from exammation 
The rigidity of the examination sj'stem might be greatl}'' reduced by making it a 
rule that the result of the final umversity examination w ill be determmed by 
taking the result of class exercises or results of monthly and annual examin- 
ations m different colleges into account under proper safeguards A number of 
inspectors and exauuners might be employed to watch that the same standard of 
efficiency is mamtamed m putting questions m class exammations' and m testmg 
the results of such exammations 

(m) Students ought to be allowed, after passing their matriculation exammation, to select 
then special studies either m medicme, law, engmeermg, agriculture, commerce, 
and mdustry But for the profession of teaching no limit to the standard could 
be fixed 


Coleman, Dr Leslie 

(i) I think this IS so generallv m India 

(u) (a), (b), (c) Exammations cannot, I think, be abolished, but I would make much 
more use of the vna voce and of practical exammations m science subjects 
than 13 now being done 

(m) Agriculture — ^If, as should be the case, the candidate were requned to produce a 
certificate from a duly qualified peison tliut he had worked satisfactorily for two- 
years on a Government or pnvate farm an exammation largely vna voce and 
practical shoidd be a satisfactory test 


Cowley, Tbe Hou’ble Mr F. A A. 

(lu) As already indicated I am of opinion that for a specific career m ongmeei- 
ing should the candidate prove himself to be deriving no benefit from his 
training, ns exhibited in the results of his exammations, he should be requirol 
to leave the College of Engineering 


Cbohan, Rev. Father F. 

(i) It 1-5 quite true that in the existuig umversity system teaching is unduly subordmatod 

to examination Students aio not wilhiig to give their attention at lectures to any 
iLinarks or explanations except such as bear on the questions likely to bo put 
at the examination It n, a waste of tmie and energy to attempt to insist upon 
any thmg ehe 

(ii) (b) W o do not think that mucli personal freedom, under ordinary existing circum 

stance?, m the shajiing of the curricidiuu or holding the exammation will fur- 
ther the deitlopment of studies m Bengal The reason is patent to any .one 
•icqinmttd with the status of most of the colleges m Bengal 


Cullis, Dr C E 

(i) If teacliuig means only traunng of the faculties and guid mco m the acquisition 
of knowledge it i in be s.ud tint teaching is often unduly subordinated to 
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QUESTION 9 


Das, Raa Bhupatenath, Bahadur — contd — Das, Bhusan Chandra, aHd Ray, Baikdntha 
Chandra — Das, Dr Kedarnath — Das, Saradaprasanna — Das Gupta, Kaehna 
BIanta 


memory I think teachers should make a united effort to stamp this practice 
out and to divert the energy of students to bettei methods of preparation for 
exammations 

^ii) (6) It IS not praotioahle to adjust examinations to the course given by mdividual 
teackers Kmdly see, m this connection, my answer to question 2 

(c) Without a formal umversity exammation teaohmg will not be effective. The 
majority of students who take up chemistry as a part of the arts course take 
hardly any interest m the practical portion of the work It is qiute a busi- 
ness to make these students write out a record of their experiments and 
submit their note-books regularly Vanous ways, mvolvmg much loss pf time, 
have to he devised to make them do this part of their work 


" Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Eat, Baikuntha Chandra 

(i) Yes , m the existmg umversity system teaclung is imduly subordmated to examin- 
ation 

(u) [a) The teachmg might, for certain purposes, be defined as at present by prescnbed 
exammation lequirements 

(c) In some particular subjects, or sections of a subject, prescribed by the Umvers- 
ity, teaohmg might be given m a college and the teacher may hold an examm- 
ation, wiitten or oral, to test the knowledge of his students in those subjects, 
or sections of a subject and certifi[oates of proficiency may be granted on 
the results thereof In that case, there might not be any further test by 
a formal university exa min ation, 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath 

(i) I do not thmk that the teaching in medical colleges is unduly subordmated to 
exammation '• 

(ii) In the medical cumoula the scope of the subjects is fairly widely stated and the 
teacher is left with a maximum of freedom There bemg two exammers m each 
subject, the teacher himself and an outsider, the exammation is, to a certain 
extent, modified by teachmg, one exammer aotmg as a check on the other 
Moreover, the exammations bemg divided into ivntten, oral, and practical, the 
theoretical knowledge, abihty to thmk, and techmcal slnll of the candidate are 
thoroughly tested I think the present system of exammation is qmte satis- 
factory and serves a very useful purpose 


Das, Saradaprasanna 

(i) Teaching is subordinated, to some extent, to examination 

(u) The rigidity of the exarmnation system should be relaxed bj omitting to lay 
down a detailed syllabus and, at the same time, setting more numerous alternative 
questions than at present 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kinta 

(i ) There is much truth m tlio criticism that teaching at present is unduly subor- 
dmated to examination This is due to many causes of whicli I shall take the 
libertv of mentionmg a fen — 

(A) I'trLiaitago of passes m the examination is a test of success, or othonvise, of a 
school or college 



USE AND ABUSE OF EXASIIKATIONS 


05 


Das Gcptv, Kahuna Kv.^TA — cou/d — Datta, A C — De, Hah Mohun 


(B) The possession of a university degree is a passport to many services, and to the 

study of laiv — and the condition of tlie country is such that service or law is 
looked upon as the final goal by a no nisignificant number of students 

(C) A plucked candidate is ala ays considered as a person of mferior merit by our 

society no less tlian by employers when filhng up vacancies or newly created 
posts 

(D) The standard, for mstance, of knoivledge demanded of a matriculation candidate 

seems to be lower than it v as ten years ago As a necessary consequence the 
number of passes m tlie first division is quite disproportionately larger now 
than befoie Candidates seem to know less, yet pass m a higher division now 
than m pre-matricnlation times 

(u) In my opmion, a subject m whioli teaohmg is given, but no university examm- 
ation 13 to be held to test it, u ill be neglected m schools as bemg considered 
superfluous for tlie success of the school In such oases, a departmental test 
b\ the insj eotor of schools or the headmasters to qualify pupils for sittmg at the 
luatriculation exammation may reduce, to a certain extent, the evils thereof 

(m) There should be special and distmct boards or umversities for the professions of 
medicuie, engmeermg, law, agriculture, commerce, and mdustry, but admission 
to these should be subject to the condition of a candidate bemg at least the holder 
of a science or arts pass university certificate 

As a test of fitness for the profession of teaehmg m schools one must be an L T or 
B T , but this should be under the control of the divisional universities 


Datta, A C 

(i) I have already expressed my opmion m reply to some of the other questions 
that m this country teaehmg is subordinated to exammation The univers- 
ities here have earned to perfection such an elaborate system of exammation that 
it 18 difficult to find a substitute for it which can be marked with equal efficiency. 

(u) In order to reduce the ngidity of the exammation I have suggested a begmnmg 
by the removal of the Umversity hall-mark from the matriculation examm- 
ation This measure is expected to make the colleges reahse a certam amount of 
freedom m the selection of their pupils, as well as m the oonductmg of their 
teaehmg 

(o)'In order to facditate the teaching m different colleges it will be necessary 
to prescribe courses as mentioned 

(b) But the latitude proposed to be given to the teacher will be a sufficient safe- 

guard agamst the exammation predommatmg 

(c) I do not, however, thmk that the entire exclusion of exammation from the test 

of fitness of a student would work quite satisfactorily as suggested But 
if the teachers themselves be exammers, they would naturally subordmate 
the exaihmation to their teaehmg 


De, Har Mohun 

(i) There is no doubt that there is some truth in tjjis criticism, 

(u) (a) Yes 

( 6 ) Only semor and experienced teachers of established reputation might, with 
advantage, be left with such'freedom - 

(c) Yes. ‘ 
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QUESTION 9 . 


De, Satischandka — De, Sushtl Kumab 


De, Satischandra. 

(i) and (u) Y&d , to some extent The number of text books shoiild be decreased 
A paper on general knowledge may be set m every examination above matricu- 
lation Otherwise, the exammation system should remain as rigid as it at 
present is 

(m) Exanunations, however iigid they may be, cannot fully determine a man’s fitness 
for a particular profession Capacity for carrymg theories into practice and 
character can be fully tested only by the actual chscharge of professional duties 
Hence, there should always be a probationary period, which should not usually be 
shorter than a year 


' De, Sushil Kumar 

(i) The cnticism that teaohmg is unduly subordinated to exammation requirements 

can be justified only partially The distressmg economic condition of our 
middle class, the idea that "the university degree is a sure passport for the 
different avenues of omplo3mient, and the tradition obtainmg for a long time 
that no education is worth the uame unless it is stamped by the seal of the 
University degree has led to a chronic overcrowdmg of the arts and science 
classes by a section of mdiflerent students to whom knowledge is not an end, 
but only a means The existence of this class of students, to whom examm- 
ation always looms conspicuous beyond everythmg else, has necessaiily reacted 
upon the system of teaohmg But exammations or tests of some kind must 
remain, and teachmg must necessanly tend partially m that direction If 
teachmg is subordmated to exammation here it is so subordinated every- 
where else Critics aie always with us, have been, and will be , but cnticism 
which merely takes a destructive form and does not crystallise mto defimte 
suggestions is, to say the least, more than useless 
My view of the matter is that abuses of the exammation system consist not 
so much m the subordmation of teachmg to exammation reqmrements — for 
teachmg cannot be very well made totally mdependent of such restraints, and 
restramts of some kmd ought to remam — but that they he m other directions. 

(ii) (u) and (6) The suggestions that teachers might be left ivith a maximum of 

freedom and the exammation be adjusted to the courses actually given by them or 
that the exammation test be removed m certain subjects afford no complete 
remedy , for sueh a system, except m the case of higher studies and of 
aclv anced post graduate students, would be productive of no good In the case 
of the I A or matnculation exammation, whore we have to deal with thousands 
of students, it would not be practicable to introduce such a scheme , and, if mtro- 
diicLd, it will only brmg m a confusion of standard wuth no read^ and fixed rule to 
go by Where our concern, as m the matriculation and I A , is with a very largo 
number (e g , six to fourteen thousand), the exammation 33'stem and the enforcing 
of a common standard are bound, in the natural course of things, to be somewhat 
rigid and mechamcal In these cases, what is actually done m this Umversity 
if 1 maj speak from personal expernnee — 13 that the examiners meet and agree 
upon a common standartl which, however, they arc not asked to enforce very 
rigidlj-, but suflieicnt discretion is allovied to them to consider individual cases 
Pive per cent of the work of individual examiners, again, i-> checked by the head 
examiiurs m the light of the undcratandmg arrived at in the general meeting 
This svateui, p irtialK iiieeh uiical, has its defects, no doubt , but, so far as it 
t< IS, It Las not btiii viorking badlj and should not bo replaced until a better 
s..at.iu can Lc found 



I SE AND ADL'bC 01- EXAMINATIONS. 


M7 


Dr\, B\nonv rr.c-vi n— Dr'i, X X — I* G — Duke, W V — Dun.n, S G. 


Dey, B\uod\ Prosvui) 

(i) In 'll' tM'tiii.: niu\ir'it\ tt, u hing h uiululy hubonlimitod to o\ammatioii 

(ji) Xt'i'njit'j ■•hmild W mule to ri'ihue tho npilily of tlio LXiiininiition hystem by 
tl.o ititlur u r( on utll (IdiiiKl lrtc<lom ni ti.icliing, iiyd adjusting tho 
siunmtum to tl i. cour-is t night 

(ui) Ti I ri' 'honld 1 1* jiriotu il irniiiiig for i uh ^J)Lclllc iari.er, and oxaininalion may 
..'.j -I 1 ti't of litin for going in for iin li |)r.vi-tii il training 


Dey, N N. 

(i) Yih, ■ <.hin.: Il tnidiil\ ‘■nliordiii itnl to < i; unin ilion , no trcdit is gucii to tlio 

' ud u*. lor r<,.ulir work throughout Ins toilcgo course 
liu) \n t’l mjit '••lould 1)1' m \di' to ri (hu o tho rigidity of Ihu u amination system 

(j) ■'^d ill) TL< u K-hing mmlit hi dtiimd by a s\Jliibus of study, and the teacher may 

' i.i ■'Uh I, 'III fn I doin in tin di'ign of Ins Conroe Tho o\ nmnatioa paper 
111) b' o i fh it <[111 'lion-, to the \ duo of tho full in irks only mil fall mthin 
I ninuinum -\II vbus r* ijuin im nt , tho dtiriiatno (jutslioiLS mil bo from 
’■tom-' out oi th' ■'\llibus, -I) that tho slndonts \iho made an oi.tcu'iivo 
'tidy nil git 'Hthi ii lit in Id for tin 'ihs.ti()n of (juestioiw 
<r) I’l 1)1' p'n.ticil 'iiiiui -uhjitts (-.(Ktidh tlitro might ho no tc-'t by a formal 
uui\i,r'it\ 1 . x niuii ition — tho •■tiidcuts’ note-boolcs and rLS,ords of practical 
lo'k ma_, be i.\imin'd b\ inttnid ind txtirnal c\amintr-> jointly 
^ni) IIs imnntioiis iloiui i innot -i r\e is a test of Utiie'S for sjjtcilic professional careers , 
dijilom i' m .y bo gnen by tlie dilTereiit facultiis which would entitle ono to 
t I e in ins j*roii "ion without getting a uiinersity' degree 


D’Souza, P G. 

fi) In a jiunly fLiIeral tyjio of university it is impossible to prevent teaching from 
being unduly subordinated to ovammation 

<ii) (a) d (tl) The remedies proposed are all of the nature of palliatives, the success 
of which will depend entirely upon the class of men who are chosen as 
teachers 

(c) 111 the case of subjects in whieli iiractic.al work foims the most important part 
of trainmg examinatioas should play a secondary part 


Duke, W V 

(i) There is vahdity in tlie ciiticisiu 

{u) The ngidity of the cicaimnatioii system should bo reduced 

(a) If this means that simply the amount of knowledge reejmred m each subject for 
any particular exanunation will be stated and no text-books indicated then I 
consider this would be the best method Text-books are the curse of Indian 
education and simply encourage the teacher to refrain from study and from 
preparing definite schemes or programmes of work. 


Dunn, S G 

fi) My experience in the United Provinces convinces me that this criticism is justified 
there, but that the evil is not due to the examination system It is due to two 
causes — 

(A) Students have been so badly trained in the schools, they have so httle general 
knowledge, and their thinking powers are so underdeveloped, that the teacher 
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QUESTIOlSr 9 


Dunn, S G — contd — Dunnioleff, Hokace B 


m a college finds himself compelled to concentrate his attention on the bare- 
requirements of the course prescnbed for the examination. In the English 
course, for example, his ■whole time is spent m the mterpretation of the texts- 
prescnbed for study , for even this elementary work he has not time enough 
smce the difficulties experienced by his pupils are so many and bafflmg o'wmg 
to their deficient knowledge of English as a language If the teacher is to 
get his pupils safely through the examination he must neglect the teal busi' 
ness of education, the ■nnder issues, the broad view He can only hope to 
impart these m the hoars outside the lecture room, and these are few 
(B) The second cause is the weakness of the teaohmg staff Too many of our teachers 
m colleges are not men of a real university type , they are capable of 
orammmg their students for examinations because they can themselves 
make use, for this purpose, of text-books, notes, and “ keys ”, but they have 
no ongmal views, no power of awakemng mterest, no grasp of their subject. 
They subordmate their teaohmg to the examination because they do not 
know how to teach m any other way 

The enl wdl contmue untd we have better matenai sent up by the schools and better 
teachers to deal -with that matenai No reformation of the examination system, no grant 
of greater freedom to the teachers, will avail while the present conditions exist The 
student is also to blame m the matter The Indian undergraduate is probably no more 
lazy than the young men of other countries, but m India there are not the same induce- 
ments to make him work as there are elsewhere, and there are, at the same time, many 
thmgs to distract his attention, even m those periods of the year when the climate is favour- 
able to mental exertion It must be remembered that, apart from a real interest in 
“ divine ” speculation, there is m India a traditional distrust of “ humane learnmg and 
hteratore ” rarely defined and sometimes mdignantly repudiated, but as powerful a deter- 
rent from activities that seem m its eyes “ vam ” os a snmlar behef was m certam periods 
of medimval Europe There is httle pressure brought to bear upon the student outside- 
the college to learn for the sake of learning, and it is natural that he should take the hue 
of least resistance and work for the examination alone 


Dunnicliff, Horace B 

(i) Yes , it IS very difficult to suggest a remedy 

(ii) (rtl Up to a certam standard, B A and B Sc pass, the teaohmg should be defined 

by prescribed exammation requirements, otherwise it will be very difficult 
for mufassal colleges to compete with those m the University town Two 
courses might be mstituted — one for internal students and another for external 
students (mufassal colleges) I do not thmk that, in India, it is practicable 
or advisable to attempt to collect all students m one town The question 
of expense alone would prevent many students from takmg higher education 
For B A and B Sc honours and M A and M Sc degrees students might alt 
be collected m the University town 

( 6 ) Only for B A and B Sc honours and M A and M Sc degrees, and there should 
bo some understanding between exammers and teachers 
(c) I agree to this in thQ case of the If Sc research paper The opmion of the 
expert under whom the candidate has worked should be accepted so far as that 
part of the examination is concerned 

(ui) Acknowledging that the standardisation of abihty by unirersitv oxammatioos 
13 unsound, one is dnven to the difficulty of suggesting a constructive pohoy 
I am not in favour of dispensing with the system of dividing the successful candid- 
ates in an examination mto cla^aes or divisions The prmoiple IS so deop-rooted 
that the men selecteti under a new rule (possibly better men) would be the first 
suiTcrers I suggest that, in the granting of tho honours B So and masters’ 
degrees, tlie opinion of the candid ites teachers should bo taken so that a good 
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Di’.Mt nrr, lloi \< i B. — Dirr 


— JJi rr 


BhUVTI H VMA^ 


•1, ))i Loulil H(»l ulfcr for !ih fultiro In lit'iiifj cla'-'ixl as “ (liircl class” because 
ti ) 1 ) lo be indi’jK). csj (itiriiif: the ex iiiiinatioii ( 1 1\ s or what is inucL more 
li'KrK 0.1 rworbnl b\ < niniiuiif; or iip'Ot In cxaiiuii itioa fri^'lit I would not 
.1 lie ibi Kiiiit ' on lor ih'-i (k^rii -I Under vcr\ rtre eirciiuistanccs an 
,'i f (b ^r< o ini^lit In’ in the c ne of honours dt/rie and masters’ 

dt»T«c t. uidid ite .LjroUil di^rcej would not be classetl 'llio practice of 
^Jt.n^ daticrnu', and often quite undioer\edl3 good, certificates is \er> permoious 
Od.cnis often muition this and, with some, it ij tlicir practice to acndalonga 
“ coiiiidaitnl ” to the w riter of the certificate to ask w hat his real opinion of the 
’ older of the certificate n 

Dcf.rc'CS not diploiiiis only, ‘■hoiild be granted in such subjects as agriculture, etc , 
fi'hcr.n c tlie a\trig<’ Indian iniiilojcr will put the qualifications of the candidate with 
. ur;t c’aM diji'oni i in igrieulture on i lower pi ino than tlio man who can put the magic 
Ii’tcTS“I 5 \ ' ifter !m iiaino even though ///c fa//rr be a man who has secured a low 
” third " ift< r f (ding two or llireo linu -I Ihis dilliculty has already been anticipated m 
f'c Punjab Tid a degree in agriculture is to be iii-^titiitcd The college at which 
rt’.dcnt- I ill I e tr lUiLsl H it L3 illpur It may bo argued that this is mere sentiment, but 
Ih'-fact rim uiH that the cmjiloa cr is often i man who has not had a uiiivcrsit}' framing 
ard 1 j a belli \cr m tlie letters “ B \ " It is incumbent on the educationist preparing 
ao.mg nun lor their life’ i worl. to see that thoj go out well equipped and have a fair 
field m will h to compete 


Dutt, Bajiapada 

(ij Yc' , under the exi-tiiig unncr-itj, system the teaching is conducted with 
1 .lew to 'Uetes.T m exaiiiiiiifion — to stciiro a pass anyhow Under normal 
conditions teaching should he quite mdopcndcut of cxammation and teachmg 
“hould he imparted with the only object of imparting luiowledgo to tbe 
ctudent .md examination should bo looked upon ns a means to ascertain the 
qualities of teaching imparted, and not as an end for which teaching is ueces 
carx 

(11) Yes , .an attempt should be made to lessen the rigidity and number of tbe exist- 
ing e^'aminations For, m that case, students avill not confine their whole 
attention to preparation for answering typical questions to bo put m a question 
paper, but will bo freer to attain general knowledge of the subject For the 
aboae purpose tc.ichmg should not bo defined by prescribed oxnmmation 
requirements and the teacher '•hould bo loft with a maximum of freedom and the 
examination should bo so adjusted as to test whether the student should have 
acquired tlie principles and a fair knowledge on the subject 
(ill) An fxamination so arranged as to test tho practical knowledge may serve os a test 
of fitae ‘-3 for a specific career in the profession of law, medicine, teaohmg, and 
engineering, but examination IS not a sound tost of fitness fora specific career m 
agriculture, commerce, industry and administration of public service In 
agnculturo, commerce, and mdustry tho fitness snould bo acquired by a real 
apprenticeship for a sufficient period by passing through tho mill, as they say 
Fitness in admmistration of public service requires a sound and liberal educa- 
tion, follow'ed by apprenticeship for a comparatively shorter period 


Dutt, Rebati Rasian 

(1) Knowledge is reflected in the eyes and face, as they say, but there is no means oF 
measunng this hght of knowledge except by means of exarmnations whether the 
questions are put all at a tune by outside eiammers to be answered -withm limited 
hours at the end of a year, or whether questions are put every mouth or quarter 
by the class teacher to be answered within hunts as before, 01 whether questions 
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DuM, Rebati Raman — coiitd 


are put ofif and on, and tnere is kept no liour-limit for answers There are these 
tests of knowledge everywhere and I do not see how our University can be 
blamed for subordmatmg all teaching to examination Certainlj- no teacher 
teaches only imconneoted answers to possible questions, nor any sensible student 
merely leads possible questions and answers without the book I know one 
may point at our note-books with a sneer But a note-book is not often so much 
rubbish, as is huniedly supposed I am asked to read a particular book 
I need not know every page If I know the essential points m the book I may 
claim to know enough A fnend tells me the essential features uithiii a narrow 
compass and I master them I do not think I, therefore, commit a crime If I 
hke I may proceed into further details Smularly, possible and model questions 
also pomt out the essential features of the book and it is no ciime to know them 
m this way There are good and bad students everywhere, m every umversity, 
and our good students read the book as much as others do, without carmg 
what may be the possible questions Of course, we think of success in our 
exammation, and the Bntish umversity tutor also arms at nothmg less 
(u)'The ngidity of exanunationa should be considerably removed As I have already 
said if a boy fads m two or three papers m the matriculation out of 'the eight 
proposed, he should go m for only those papers six months aftei Simdarly, out 
of the five subjects m tiie I A and I Sc , d one fads m two, he mil go in only foi 
those two papers six months after In the B A and B So examinations, if ^ one 
fails m one paper, he wdl go in for that paper only six months aftei It may 
also be convement to divide the subjects in the matriculation and I A , and I Sc 
mto a pmioipal group and a subsidiary group If one fails m the principal group, 
he wiU go back for a year and, if in the subsidiary group, for six months As it 
is, suppose I have taken up Sanskrit, history, and logic for the I A course , I have 
passed in Sanskrit and history, i e , I can follow the higher coiu’se in those sub- 
jects and, ready, I shad take up these subjects in the B A comse, but because I 
got five marks less m logic I am ngidly asked to go back for a 3 ear Indeed, I 
should propose that the intermediate course be settled with a view to the B A 
course, and the numbei of subjects m the I A , course reduced to font 

(а) The scope of teachmg wid bo defined, as at present, by prescribing the sydabus 

and text books covermg the sydabus , 

(б) Teachers may, and often do change m our jinvate codeges and considerable 

freedom left to the teacher might mean chaotic conditions 
(c) To remove a pubho exammation test from a subject nught mean withdrawal of 
ad mterest therem, as has been the case with geogiaphy 111 the matnoula- 
tion course 

(ill) The Umversity gives the academic fitness, but fitness 111 a particular career m 
hfo depends upon many other things than mere acadeimo attainments The, best 
scholar is not always the best lawyer or the best dootoi Ad that can be said is 
that he promises to be so, provided ho continues m his efforts, and jiroi ided ho 
finds an opportimity This latter is, no doubt, a vaguaterm for definition, but it 
is a a erj^ real tlung in life An Indian would sometimes add his Kaima, too, 
the accumulated opportumtj’^ of Ins past lues However, for all practical 
purposes, the examination may be considered as the surest test of fitness It 
betokens a high degree of intclhgcnco which cuts its way in life 

Admiiustration m the pubho service also requires an all round man who keeps multifa- 
rious information, keeps his e\ es ever open and alert, bos got great tact, ability, 
enorgv, lirm gnt, and common sense It is the situation that develops tlicsc virtues 
An cxecutivo olheer w id develop one kmd of virtue, a judicial officer another kind, 
rd a professor qmte another kind, though they wore classmates of the same tyi c. 
But this Is verv true that the best scholar who has taken an ad-round course of training 
will alw do the bi_st Historv , economies, mathematics, physical science niulgenenl 
, l-n,,h'h ht4.r iture ire 'ubji.i,ts best c ileui itcd to develop the iieccssarv virtues for cffi- 
eivia in iht publiL crvivt. 


I -r \ND mum; ok k\ \M iN\riONs. 


lol 


Drrr, Iltu vti K vm \n .'/ — Pi rr\. riti)M«)in l inM)it\ — Fuiuustik I 5 o\ J C 

— Mdihv 


I \oiM, !u.\c\cr, >_\ with ciupli u-ii lint tlm jirc'^tiit jtar ngidit\ of 0x11111111- 
>1.1 'hi' i’ll 1 I' till r r» iiio\c<l from tlio loucr cl uvti of tlio high Ciigli^b school, 

r <• liumcUilll toil) <\ 1 I the ^^1 Lsi-c a below tho hi iiul ml of prep ir itioii for matric- 

1 it I 1 Tiuhirv ailM'i hft with a iiiaxininiit of frtidoui, and llic ex iimuations 

xill 1 I ^d]ll't■^^l to tin ronr I -( giMii b^ indi\idml ti iclier'* helectioii of text-books 
■‘la lid no' be ]i It i.» 111 Diit-ide ( iiiiiiiiitt<(' or diji irtmeiit and prepar itioii of text-books 
-'.i. iM no' bo !( It to ch \ I r uiit*-id( r-i who i in lindtluir w ly out through the holes and 
Lcnun of dop irlnii lit ih-ni It lohen of n •-chool should form the best organic 
Ih« 1 \ to ]in p irv' ilicir oaii text IxHiks with a mow to iiltinnito preparation for matne- 
u'l' on. riin IS 111 coil- oiniK o with the dignilx of their position as teachers of boys, 
‘j.d this IS hkiK to infuse gnatcr ft chug of n-pcclful docility 111 the students theiii- 
'tht. I 1 not t< nlitrs ofttn ch iiige but tins tendency Inis been gre.itly reduced of 

ti’( aitli tin inert i ul ji i\ of U itlurs in schools, iml abtginning may at oueo bo made by 

an u mis It ion, u, ], j,, di-itritt ctlucation il council, where head masters of schools 
nil ill bi rtpn tiUttl J he pn nt distntt iducation toinnntteo, or pubhc instruction 
> onii iitt' e, shou'd bt ml vrptil in itt siojie accordingly ind should form a hide between 
'ieUnner'it, tn^, mis ition a CiKutti and educational work in the country The 
qn 'i on of ifiili ilion tif iie v -chools wall bo jinnianly toiisidorcd by tlus district 
CO nil il md ihm forw irdttl to tlio s^ndicile Jlowoier, I shall speak more of tins 
ore nis ition in niothi r tomiti tion but, litre, I m taj at once that headmasters of 
cl 00' ■( of V (list not might CO opi r ite and diiulo thenisches into groups to compile text- 
Lool ' 111 ihikniit hr mi lit s for iht lower classes of distnot schools, one sot of books 
ri III unmg in u-i for tlin t or four ^t irs 


Dont, PjtOMODE Cn^MDRA 
(» Yes, li ithnig H uiidulj subordinated to oxamniation 

111) Tr lined t< aeht ra (both D T and L T) halt proiud a failure bteauio the Educa- 
tion Dtp irtiiieiit iiiMsts U[xni the diuly examination of students and, conse- 
quently , h irdl> my real teat lung IS done m echool hours 111 paid teachers a^e 
required to do so much meehaiiical work (ciiteiiiig marks in registers, etc ) that 
the aiiiall enthu-iiasin thoi may have for tlitir work naturally dies out Boys 
liaie to bo taught ti try thing at home This leaves no time for recreation and 
play School hours arc n ally a jitriod of iinprisonmont for boys 


Forrester, Kev. J C 

1 am inclined to think that until the ideal of education is higher it is impraotioable 
to substitute for examinations other methods of testing a student’s progress to any great 
extent 


Ganguli, Stjeekdra Mohan 

(1) It IS true that, under the present system, teachmg is unduly subordinated to ex- 
amination Undue importance is attached to examination, ivhdo teachmg is not 
properly attended to 

(ii) The rigidity of the exammation system should be reduced That would enable 
the student to acquire a deeper knowledge of the subject 

\a) The answer is m the affirmative 

(b) I would prefer the system to any other if, and only if, good and responsible teachers 

are available 

(c) The answer is m the affirmative , it would encourage free and agreeable readmg, 

while studying for exammatjon ls always disagreeable and can scarcely help 
crammmg , 
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GaNGULT, SrAMACHAEAK — G edDES, PATRICK. 


Ganguli, Syamachaean. 

(i) Teaching has necessarily to adapt itseh to the lequirements of examination. 
Our university system of examination has not always been good Certain 
English questions at one year’s entrance exammation (as the matriculation 
examination was called then) attracted the attention of Herbert Spencer, and 
he condemned “ the ama7ang folly of an exammer who proposes to test, the 
fitness of youths foi commencing their higher education by seeing hoii much 
they knon of the techmcal terms, cant phrases, slang, and even extinct slang, 
talked by the people of another nation ” {The Study of Sociology 188S, pages 96 
and 97) I remember an entrance (xammatiou Enghsli paper of nmiiv years 
ago, (in which the exammer asked the candidates to compare Scott and Bynon as 
poets, and this becanse the book of Enshsh selections prescribed foi that year’s 
examination contained a short extract from one of Scott’s poems and a short 
extract from one of Byron’s I also remember a logic paper at the first examin- 
ation m arts (as tlie intermediate exammation ■n''as then oalledl which demand- 
ed almost wholly mere memory work Demand for literary ontioism at the 
higher exammations has also had a bad effect No criticism that is not original 
IS of any value Knowledge of the ontioism of any standard critic may be 
demand^, but ongmal criticism cannot fairly be demanded of candidates ex- 
cept at the highest hterary exammations But even at the lughest exammations 
borrowed cntioisms may be passed off as origmal Very long ago I heard from 
a graduate of the highest distmotion that he had reproduced verhatun at his 
exammation a translation given him by his very distinguished professor of a 
onticism on Scott m a French review , and so he got credit for tlie French 
reviewer’s ideas and for his professor’s Enghsh 
Provision for questions bemg sot or rectified by men of the highest abiUty, judg- 
ment, and attainments available would raise the character of exammations, and 
do raise the standard of teaohmg A good deal has been done m this direction by 
the Calcutta Umversity in recent years 

(u) The burden could be lightened, I tlunk, by requirmg less of memory work than now- 

fa) This appears to be the only feasible course 
(6) and (c) Would not lie feasible 

(m) The limits aie for speciahsts m each subject to define 


Geddes, Patrick 

(i) Notoriously so, I take it unanimously so, at any late among all effective teachers 
and semor students alike, whom I have met or heard the vien s of , and I do not 
see that a umvorsitv has much use for others _ 

(u) Ag.un certainly 

(h) and (c). Should bo applied increasingly 

A uoid as regards the association of the college teacher with the external examiner, 
as in every respect preferable to that of the central examiner alone In my 
hfelong experience (and in alternating capacities) I have found this to main- 
tam a good standard, not to lower this, as has too often, in the mam unjustly, 
been assumed 

(lu) That examinations ore not fullv trustworthy as a test of fitness for any profos-iion 
IS ob\ ions from the history and the present state of all , and also since the higher 
powers required m every profession only mature later, and with experience and 
opportuiuty That any professoriate, or any examimng body, can fully fore- 
ea-t th*.-e is expecting too much The prc-,.!!! state of things, educational and 
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Geddes, Patrick — contd . — Ghosa, Pratapcanbha— Ghose, Sit Bash Behaby — 
V Ghosh, Bbial Chandra. 


exammational, is a serious factor in the mass of these professions performing 
too little 

It IS plainly possible to progress experimentally, yet in a very few years — ^from 
examination to estmalwn, and this m all subjects, and m all professions of which 
I knoM anj^tlung The example already cited, horn one of which I know httle 
or nothing, that of the navj', seems also very encouraging m this regard 


Ghosa, Pratapoandra. 

(i) I beheve the existing university system, as understood by private colleges and 

schools, IS unduly aubordmated to examination The defect is more m the 
authonties of the schools and colleges than m the muversity system 

(ii) Yes , it 13 desirable to attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system 

As it IS, I fancy it is more mathematically attempted than practical. One 
should never forget that m practical matters mathematical accuracy is impossi- 
ble. Equitable justice, as suggested by common sense, is human 

I do not understand the present comphcated machmery — uheel-withm wheel 
questions for exammation are set by one — these questions are submitted, 
perhaps to a superior set of beings (moderators ?), aud a thud person examines 
the answers I am not siue about the facts but, if such be true, I should not be 
surprised if scrutinisers were appomted on the complaints of aggrieved students 

(a), (h), and (c) I am humbly of the same opunon as is expressed 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

(i) There is vahdity m the cntioism that m the existmg umversity system teaoh- 
mg IS aubordmated to examination But this is mevitable to secure unifomuty 
as far as possible m the case of the lower examinations, m which quite a large 
number of candidates appear , but such a result may be avoided m the case of 
the highest exammations by the followmg means 

(A) givmg the teachers more freedom m teaohmg and in the design of courses and 

studies, and mtrodncmg exammation by those who teach , and 

(B) requirmg a record of contmuous work to be kept for each candidate durmg 

the period of his study 

{u) An attempt ought to be made to reduce the ngidity of the exammation system 
(h) la practicable in the case of the highest exammations 

In aUied, collateral, or subordmate subjects, e g , mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, and pure and apphed mathematics, examinations may be dispensed 
with 

(in) I think examination is a fau test of fitness for a specific career m all the cases 
mentioned 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

fi) tThere is ample ground for saymg that teaclung is unduly subordinated to examm- 
ation — 

(A) In many cases a severe test is exacted even where no help has been given by teach- 

mg or by teachers This is worse m the medical degree examinations 

(B) Then there are too many college tests ” which, in most cases, only encourage 

a resort to dishonest means of obtaining marlcs 
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Gho^h, Bijial Chandea — contd — Ghosh, Devapbasad 


(0) “ Exercises ” are invariably interpreted as “ examinations ” 

( D) Lectures are often adapted to the exammations — rather to the requirements of 

mdmdual exalnmers — spaying very little attention to the syllabus or the subject 

(E) There should be no hesitation m saying that examinations have acquired such an 

importance commercially that attempts are made to mflueuce exarmners^ 
bribe demonstrators and menials in a laboratory, to an extent that is highly 
discreditable and disgraceful m a seat of learmng 

(u) By all means the rigidity of the exammation system should be reduced When 
essays, theses and practical work show clearly an adequate preparation examin- 
ations should be dispensed with 

(а) The syllabus of studies should cover a larger ground than the prescribed, 

exammation requirements, t e , the exammation should always cover only the 
more essential parts of a syllabus for a pass exammation, if not for honours 
exammations 

(б) Adjustments of exammations to courses given by mdividual teachers should be 

allowed only at post-graduate stages 

(c) Sections of a subject might easily be overlooked at exammations, especially for 
“ pass ” students For example, students of psychology may take courses- 
in practical physiology or mathematics , students of me^ome may be encour- 
aged to go through courses m psychology or mathematics , students of eco 
nomics may take courses in mathematics and yet need not submit to formal 
tests m such auxiliary subjects except perhaps for honours or special di3 
tmction 

(m) Exammations are intended to find out the knowledge of the aubiecta poosessed by 
the candidate and also test his power of expression 

In law and teachmg the latter element — power of expression — is of far more 
importance than the actual details of law and the subjects of teachmg 

In mediome and engmeermg, on the other hand, it is the readiness with which the 
details can be recalled and acted upon that is of much greater importance than 
the power of expression. 

In the latter cases, therefore, the oral and practical examinations are of greater 
importance than the written 

Also m these subjects — mediome and technological subjects — examinations serve 
test the candidate’s information and knowledge of other people’s experience}. 
VIZ , the experience of his teachers and text-book writers His own experience! 
has to be earned after he receives his diploma and degree and commences the i 
actual practice of his profession , m other words, while he serves- his term aa' 
apprentice oi olmioal assistant to a firm of engmeers or surgeons or at hospitals 
A man fresh from the Umversity is, therefore, not yet fit for the mdependeut 
charge of a busmess or a firm or a ward m a hospital Fitness for a specific career 
comes after a term of service as apprentice or assistant to semoi workers 

Teachers of medical and scientific and technological subjects have to be men irelJ- 
qualified as regards the details of their subjects and nell-tried ui the art of 
expre-sion and exposition 


Ghosh, Devapbasad 

(i) There is \ahdit\ m the citicmu that teaching u unduh subordmated to oxamm- 
atioii 

(u) 1 confess that if merit is tested by examinations, and if success m the \anous 
examinations is to be the passjxirt to all sorts of sen ice, it is exceedingly difficult 
to manage that students should not be more anxious to pass the examination than 
to advance their store of knowledge On the other hand, no method suggests 
it'clf to me whieh can give a unuorm test of the capacity of students than some 
formal and rigid examination This much can be done that the college author- 
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ities try to institute a number of oxaminationa throughout the year, and keep a 
record of each student, and pass students on for the final umversity examm- 
ation on tho strength of speh record This may ensure fair and contmuous work 
on the part of tho student throughout the year. 

If examinations bo abohshed altogether, or if exammations are to be adjusted to the- 
courses given by mdividual teachers, I think there wll cease to be any uniformity, and 
I fear also that much undesirable mfluonce may bo brought to bear upon teachers m 
order to peisuado them to give the necessary certificates 


Ghosh, Eaj Hahi Nath, Bahadur. 

(m) Exammations, too, servo a test of fitness, no doubt, but not exclusively of certam 
other 1 efy unportant considerations for certain special professions , eg , id. 
the ease of teachers the question of health, temper, and character, 

\ 

Ghosh, Jnanchandba, 

It IS true that whatever teaohmg is given, is done for the purpose of makmg students 
pass oxarmnations I think certam subjeots, such as draivmg, might be taught m schools 
without any umversity examination, aU recognised schools bemg compelled to teach 
the subject efficiently to all its students I bebeve practical exammations m science- 
for the B A pass may be left to the colleges, under proper inspection by the Umversity 


Ghosh, Jnanendba Chandba 

(i) In the existmg university system teaohmg is completely subordinated to examin- 

ation 

(ii) The seventy of exammations should be relaxed by requirmg students who have 

got plucked m a particular subject to appear m that subject only at the ensumg 
examination and by insistmg upon the settmg of sensible questions which will test 
the general knowledge of students 


Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) It cannot be denied that there is truth in the criticism that teaching in the present 

nniveisitv system is subordinated to exammation , but whether it is unduly 
subordinated it is very difficult to say 

Teaching, as a matter of course, m st be subordmate to examination more or les°, 
a<j without an exammation test it cannot be found out as to what one has 
leamt So it must be, to some extent, subordmate to exammation Special 
regaid should be paid to the educational opportunities and needs of tho Bengal 
exammation certificate, which is the only passport for employment and for 
eammg a hvehhood As such, the examination system cannot be done away 
with. Consequently, the teaching is more subordmate to examination here. 
The system of university teaching m this provmce afiords more facilities for 
passing an exammation and is mainly adopted towards that end 

(ii) The rigidity of tho exammation system has already been much relaxed by way 

of allowing students to take up optional subjeots, and by leaving oat text- 
books and adopting a syllabus of studies m English for the matncolation 
exammation (which, I am afraid, students never read), and by giving other 
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9 

facilities for exaioinatioii, such as, setting papers m vernacular translation, 
essay, elementary questions m grammar and anthmetio, etc 

The number of passed students m the matriculation exammation, and the major 
portion of them standmg in the first division, proves the truth of the above. 


Gilohbist, R. N. 

(i) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examination m the Umversity, m fact, 

though there are many teaching colleges m the University, students, as far^ 
as exanunation results are concerned, might aU be external students I have 
already spoken of this in the first question m reference to the Univeisity 
orgamsation, to the lack of knowledge in Enghsh, to crammmg, and to text- 
books. 

(ii) (a) I consider that under any umversity organisation the teachmg must be 

defined by prescribed examination requirements The present University 
defines work m this way, but the prescription of work should be on the 
fines given m the Umversity regulations, not as these regulations are mter- 
preted m the calendar I have the strongest condemnation for prescribed 
books or suggested books Suggested books tend to become prescnbed 
books The scope of the work should be set down, and the method of 
teaching, as well as source of teaching, left to the teachers Prescnbed 
classics, of course, must be contmued, e g , Shakespeare’s plays in English 
or Aristotle’s politics m political science But I am m entire disagreement 
with such courses as the foUowmg — 


Economics and political philosophy pass course. 


Paper I 


Paper II 


Marshall 

Economics of industry. 

Qarnei 

Introduction to political 
science 

Gide 

. Principles 

economy 
edition) 

of political 
(Arcmbald’s 

Woodrow 

Wilson 

The State. 

Jevons 

Money 


Ilheid 

Parhameiit, etc 

(Home University). 




Bryce 

Hmdiances to good 


citizenship 


Ii^eiial Gazetteer, 
Yol 14, pages 14— 40. 


The subject matter of these books, not the course prescribed m the regulations, 
becomes the scope of the exanunation Neither the examiners nor the 
students can get away from the books, with the result that teachmg becomes 
a repetition of the books and learning becomes crammmg and memorismg 
The prescription of subjects, not books, should be a rule m all subjects 
Lmgmstio and literary studies perforce must involve proscription of books 
as defimte texts, but these are not texl-boohs It is the prescription of 
text-books as such that I condemn 

^Incidentally, I may mention that the large-scale work of Calcutta, and con- 
sequent big profits to publishers, has made the subject of text books one 
from nhieh intrigue and n ire-pulling are by no means absent ) 

1) ^\ith a pohcy like the above the teacher is loft the maximum of freedom in his 
tvorb Not only so, hut it requires a good teacher to do bis work in this 
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Gooi\ HiiifituvT Kiirvu, S.islri 
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expeneneo lu an old graduivto of tho Calcutta. Sanaknfc College I can say with 
some degree of coiifidcnco tli.it tho ayatem followed there of old of inipartmg 
supplementary instruction and mstitiilmg supplomcntary testa w.oa " better 
adipted to tho requirements of cducationiil sorvico (m ‘ 5 "'”- '' 

gencr.il umversity system followed m otiior institutions m tb 
(Sanskrit) I may mention hero that tho system now in tho > 

College has been coasidcrably modified, and supplcmontary ms 
mado optional I sliould hko a compioto rovorston to tho old . 

Samskrit teaching la concerned in tho Coloutta '* 
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QUESTION 9 


Gos A'A'ui, BaACiABAT Ku^AR, Sagfcn — contd — Go3 .vaut, Rai Sahib Bidhubh 05 a>i 

— Goswamy, Hartpas 


systems should be developed m other mstitutions so that every mstitutioa 
could claim more or less speoiahty m particular subjects Records of work m 
these institatious uuder changed conditions would certainly be better gmdes 
than general esammation results. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) To a certain extent the criticism is valid 

(u) It is desirable that the rigidity of the examination system should be reduced The 
teachmg of a subject, or subjects, should have the aim of enabling students to 
have a grasp of the subject, or subjects, and not the minimum knowledge req^uired 
for a mere pass, for which a certain standard and subjects may be defined by 
prescribed exammation requirements t 

(u) and (c) The ways indicated might be combined 

(6) Teachers must have freedom , but to adjust the examinations to the courses 
given by mdividuil teachers would involve serious diffieulties , for, m that 
case, provision will have to be made for holding numerous exammatioas 
without any common criterion of judgmg the attainments of students 
preparing for the same examination 

(In) There should be soma fixed limits for holdmg exammations as a test of fitness 
for a specific career, e g , the professions of mediome, law, etc The limits fixed by 
the present regulations may contmue But, m the case of the professions of 
medicine and teaching, the standard may, with advantage, be raised 


Goswamy, Hahidas 


(i) Yes, the instrument of pubhc examinations is already being used to lestrict 
the teacher’s freedom m arranging the cumculum and to dictate to him the 
methods of teaching The way m which they are conducted serves to divert 
the student horn all study that cannot be displayed in the examination and to 
make him forget or undervalue the larger purposes of study. _ A genume 
pursuit of knowledge is, m most cases, superseded byn desire for distmotion m 
the exammation, or a pass, or a degree ' 

(u) Some attempt should be made to remedy this sta j of things Wo cannot 
altogether dispense with the pubhc examinations m some form or other and 
educationists should, therefore, endeavour to nd the examinations,' as far as 
possible, of their objectionable features 
The following suggestions are oSered — 


(A) Only successful teachers having considerable expeneuce as teachers of pupils 

of the stage he is to examine should be examiners 

(B) The exammation should be regarded as a part only of the process of teaching 

and a means to an end It should, therefore, be adapted to teachmg 

(C) Questions should be so framed as to encourage the study of the right kind 

cf thing lu the right vay A mental giip of the subject, and not a mastery 
of details, should be the thing to be discovered 

(D) Examinations should be conducted by a combination of external and mtemal 

agencies, and teachers should be allowed latitude in framing the courses 
of instruction and in adopting their methods, though even here there should 
be a sjstem, and every teacher or professor should not bo allowed to impose 
his own particular nostrum of general education 
(C) There should bo a formal examination in some subjects onlj while m others 
an inspection orA;crutmy of the work done in the collogos or schools under 
the teachers should be substituted 


(ill) The formal exammation should onU test whether the required standard cf 
knowkdgo has been attained and in some subjects this should be siipplernenttd 
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Mr m till iiv f’’et(loui to direct 3iiu bo^a into ciiaimds of le iniiiig and study 
:i,M, u eful to tlm Lc/j i 1 1 ro.v of colhgei, where tlio luto's, instead of 
t' uhing tile otidi ntj ho>. to write t .»\J, suhitmccu, etc , lu English, m the 
lu'ori i! el e ei^ eoich them in getting up their text boolcs This method, I 
vhiiii', ought to bo dini our.igi d, I line fouud students iiskiiig their profosbois 
ird tutors to siigge ,t sucli fpicitions from th< ir text books ns arc likely to bo 
ett in the Uiii,eroity eximiniilion The hulk of the atudi nts read much, but 
thc^ do cot ki o\. ho". to write good, clear, correct, and siinpfo English 


fiUllA, Rajvmkunta 

(i) Yel, lh< rc h omc xulidity in tlio criticism referred to but, in this conueotion, 

I triiit the following words of Professor Paulsen will bo found helpful to us . — 

‘Certainly, m the mum, tlio love of knowledge should ho iniido the students’ 
guide, not the examination and its requirements Seek science first, bohov-mg 
that otlier things shall bo added to you However, it is easily possible to 
h.ivc too mucli faith 

“ The true student will love hia aoicnco and pursue it as if there wore no such 
thing m tlio world ns an examination, and this is right and proper , but, on 
the other hand, the well-advised student will not neglect to find out betimes 
w hat 13 required in the examination .” — {Oerman UniversUies, page 350 ) 

(ii) (a) and (5) I am in favour of the suggestions mado in these two sections. 

N 2 
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QUESTION 9 


Gunn, J W — Gupta, AanirrA Lal — Gupta Bipin Behahi 


Gunn, J W 

(i) The criticism is certainly valid as far as the schools are concerned Where a school 
does not happen to be afifihated in geography that subject is hopelessly neglected 
Again, such an important “ trammg ” subject as drawing, if taught at all, is taught 
in such a perfimctory manner as to render it worthless This is particularly 
lamentable m that the Bengah boy under a capable instructor shows a marked 
proficiency m this subject 

The very large majoiity of the schools I have seen m East Bengal are “ eram ” 
establishments pure and simple where everythmg is subordmated to the immediate 
requirements of the matriculation esammation 

(u) It is not practicable to modify to any great extent the present system of formal 
examination The matriculation syllabus, with the addition of geography as 
a compulsory subject, needs no ladioal alteration All that is required is that 
questions should be so ^et as to provide a more adequate test of intelligent know- 
ledge In mathematics, for example, there should be a separate problem paper 

(а) Would sufiSce, with this proviso 

(б) Is impracticable, m consideration of the oxistmg standard of teaohmg 

(c) Would merely extend the evds already prevalent m the schools, namel}', the 
general neglect of all non-exammation subjects 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

(ill) As a test of fitness for a specific career umversity exammations must be a very 
important determming factor If anyone is lulled mto the behef that, mthout 
even a tolerable grounding m general education, he may shp into any profession 
he likes, general education will be at on undesirable discount 

The second necessary condition for a specific career should be the possession of a 
diploma or degree though that cannot be held as an infallible test 
The above conditions satisfied, a period of probation for a year or so should follow. 


Gupta, Bipin Behaei 
( i) Yes , there is vahditj m the criticism 

(u) The rigidity of the examination s 3 'stom should bo reduced , and, if it bo decided 
that there should bo different stages of university training, some sort of oxauiui 
ation maj- have to bo jirescribod 

(6) I strongly urge the adoption of this It will be a healthy stimidus to the teacher 
and the taught , and better and more oiiginal work may bo expected from 
either 

(ui) It must bo diatmctl} understood that success at the umversity exammations must 
not bo rtgarded as the surest passpoit to professional and admmistrative 
cariers Aon gi\o the bojs the highest traimng, you throw them out mto the 
world, and then they maj submit to other tests for gettmg mto service There 
la some amount of practical training m the ifcdical College and the Engmeernig 
Colkgo , some sort ot academic mutation of forensic eloquence m the moot- 
courts of the law colleges , success at these examinations may bo regarded as a 
tut of titneu for a specific career , but it is doubtful if the degree of B T will 
make a good teacher A good teacher can not bo forged offliand on the am d of 
uni\Lr'it\ examinations 
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GtrTA, Sataexdkan'ath — Guptv, Umes Cilvsdh i — H ald vr, Di Hiralal 


Gupta, Satyendbanath 

Tlie foHouing answer has reference to secondary education only 

(i) Teachmg is unduly subordinated to examination and that for the followmg 

reasons — 

(A) Teachers teach only such things as arc required for the matriculation examm- 

ntion, for all that parents seek is success at this examination 

(B) Teachers are men without high ideals and their teachmg is, consequently, mecha- 

mcal 

Really capable men on adequate pay should be employed as teachers Teachers 
should be men tramed for the teaching profession — B T ’s and L T 's 

(ii) Rigidity of the exammation system need not be reduced — only the standard of 

exammation should be raised 

(а) The teaching has to be defined by prescribed exammation tests, as now 

(б) This IS not possible as the examination in that case will have to be conducted 

m atilt It 13 doubtful whether the University can undertake this , besides, 
there will be no umfornnty of standard in that case 
(c) This 13 possible only m Government schools Drill, drawmg, and carpentry are 
taught there, though these are not subjects recogmsed by the Umversity 

(ui) As regards the teaching profession two classes of teachers are required— -one for 
the upper secondary and the other for the lower secondary department For the 
former the B A degree should be taken as the minimum academic qualification 
and for the latter I A Both classes of men should speciahse m teachmg 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) and (u) Yes 

_ [a) Yes 

(b) No 

(c) Teachmg m particular subjects or sections of subjects might be given though 

there might be no test by a formal university exammation Such training m 
many subjects is very desirable for sohd and real education m those subjects 

(m) There ought to be some umversity exammation as a test of fitness for the profes- 
sions mentioned m the question but, after the required umversity education is 
completed, special means should be adopted for traimng students to learn 
management and scientific gmdance and research 


Haldar, Dr Hiradad 

(i) There is validity m the criticism that m the existmg umversity system teachmg 
IS subordmated to exammation But this state of things cannot be remedied by 
any modification of the present system Everythmg depends upon the teacher 
If he IS a genume seeker of knowledge, and has enthusiasm for his subject, he 
' should be able to create more or less a taste for it m the minds of his students 
On the other hand, if he has taken up teachmg merely as a means of bving, 
because nothing else was open to bun, his lectures will be mecbamcal, unmteresfc^ 
ing, and lifeless and, at best, will only serve the purpose of barely 
candidates for examinations The all-important thmg, therefore, » 
the supply of competent teachers who are themselves students B ^ 
phcation of colleges and classes necessitated by the rapid mcrease l 

of successful candidates at the matriculation exammation has 
siderable mcrease m the demand for teachers The si of q 
however, is not equal to the demand Good teachers are as pic 
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QUESTION 9 


Haldab, Dr Hibalal — conH — Haujas, Umes Chaudha — Hamilton, C J 


berries and you cannot have them foi the asking. The mevitablu conseq^uence- 
has been a deterioration of the quahty m teaching ' ^ 

(u) (a), (6), (c) 'Such bemg the situation, the evil of the subordmation of teaching to 
. examination will not be removed by adoptmg these suggestions The ^ 

only result -will be a further lowermg of the educational standard 
I regret that I am unable to share m the satisfaction so often expressed at the spread 
of imiversity education m Bengal By all means make the diffusion of knowledge as 
wide as possible ; let primary education be fiee and compulsory , if practicable, broaden 
the basis of secondary education, create opemngs for men molmed to mdustrial and com- 
mercial pursuits, but do not seek to make high education umversal The thmg is impos- 
sible TlTiat IS high cannot be common The object of high education should be to 
create an mteUectual aristocracy u hose influence mil filter down to the masses and elevate 
them All men are not fit to profit by the kmd of education m literature and science 
which umversities ought to impart To try to adapts it to rn© uapaeii'ce of the multitude 
IS only to retam the name of High education, but to substitute for it something ou a fw 
lower plane '■ 


Haldar, Umes Chandra 

(i) Yes, the suhordmation is due mamly to two causes — luefiicient teaching and 
defective methods of exammatiou ‘ 

(u) If there be any rigidity of exammatiou that might be relaxed by peruiittmg candi- 
dates who happen to fad m one or two subjects to appear at the next examination 
in those subjects only 
(a) There should be exammations 

(5) Yes , questions are to be set to test general knowledge onlj' , questions are 
also to be set to test a thorough and nunute knowledge of the particular 
portions of the subject taught by the teacher 
(c) In science subjects for the matriculation and mtormediate courses boys may 
be reqiured to do practical work under the gmdance of teachers, but there may 
be no exammatiou 

(m) University exammations should not be the only test of fitness for any specific career 
Umversity degrees supplemented by practical trnmmg, shouldbe the test of fitness 
for such careeis as those of teaching, mediomo, law, engmeermg, comiperco 
and mdustry For admuiistrative posts undei Government competitive tests, 
both oral and written, at w Inch only graduates w ould be permitted to compete, 
should bo held An opportimity will thereby bo given to poor candidates of high 
academical attainments The members of the provmcial executive civil service 
recruited by open competitiie examination wore invariably mou of superior 
calibre 

In this connection, I % enturo to suggest that for such specific careers as modicme, 
law , ongmceruig, agriculture and commerce a school-leavmg certificate, granted 
b\ the head of the institution m which a student last read, maj' be considered to 
be of the s,ime -value as a matriculation certificate Those certificates will be of 
special \ aluo in the case of students w ho fad to appear at tho matriculation 
examination on account of lUne&s or poverty Tho trainmg which such bojs 
receu o during nine or ten rears will not bo altogether wasted if such certificates 
bo accepted b\ tho special or technical school authorities 


Hamilton, C J 

(i) There h no doubt tint at present m Bengal teaching is unduly subordmated to 
ex iiuiiiation 

1 bare elsewhere indicated that this state of things is the inevitable oonsequonco of 
anj sVstem of cxamuiation wlurc the tc idling is lirgdj, in tho hands of m- 
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expcnonocd aiul uicoinpeteut tcaoherd Tho remedy canuot bo found m merely 
Abolishing tho OAummation system, nor merely m modifymg tho oharaoter of 
tho o’wAmmation, nor oven in placing tho functions of teaching and cxammation 
m tho aamo hands Tho only olhcicnt remedy is to raise tho quahty of 
tcAcheis 

(ii) I bchoic that at present tho regulations prcscnbmg tho scope of exammations 
aro interpreted in many cases far too narrowly For example, lists of books 
recommended aro taken as s 3 nonymous with an exclusive course of readmg 
prcscribcil for tho students Agam, tho majority of the undergraduates appear 
to form from regulations lery definite ideas as to tho subjects which fall ivithm 
tho scope of tho examination and I thmk it is a common experience that they 
pa 3 httlo attention to any discussion by tlioir teachers of subjects outside this 
scope I think tho remedy for this is to bo found m substitutmg for detailed 
statements as to tho topics falhng within tho scope of the oxammation broad 
general indications Tho proper luothod of controllmg the course of study is 
to place the re.-,ponaibility in tho hands of tho boards of studies which should 
bo at libertx* to recognise such courses ollcicd by the various lecturers as they 
deem desirable. Tho o.xamination in any given year could then be based upon 
tho courses of lectures thus recognised It is. of course, possible that such a 
measure of elasticity might handicap non collegiate students But, when a 
sufficient choico of subjects is loft to students, and when each examination 
paper contains a fanly wade choico of questions to be answered, I think no greater 
hardship will bo uillicted than is necessarily meurred by a student who is 
deprived of the advantage of university teachmg Further, it is not desirable 
that external or non-collcgiato students should bo unduly encouraged 
(ui) Confinmg mjself to the question so far as it relates to preparation for commerce 
and industry I am strongly of opinion that it does not fall withm the function 
of a university to prepare students for tho merely mechanical oi technical tasks 
w hich they inll have to perform m later fife A university course designed as a 
preparation for commercial or industrial occupation should not aim at equippmg 
bank clerks or accountants or works managers or other similar classes with the 
details and tho technique of their work which they must acquire subsequently 

It 13 ridiculous, for example, to include instruction m typewntmg or shorthand m 
a course leadmg to a university degree But I beheve that for those mtendmg to enter 
commerce and industry it is possible to give a high mental disciplme through the study 
of subjects which relate to the problems with ivhich they 17111 be concerned in later life 
Thus, for example, a general knowledge of the prmciples of money and bankmg con bo 
made not only a means to intellectual disciplme, but a source of real strength to one who 
subsequently becomes a banker But the University should not attempt to desonbe the 
detailed organisation of a banker’s office, or to prepare the future banker m the merely 
mechanical operations with which he iviU be concerned I am not here disputing the 
possible use of institutions devoted to the task of purely mechamcal preparations for 
clerks and so forth. But their work is entuely distmot from that properly fallmg wnithin 
the scope of umversity education. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahieal 

The system of examination for testing the merits of students is, up to a certain 
limit, good, inasmuch as it fixes a standard of qualifications, but I must, at the same 
time, say that the system now obtaining requires a maximum of book teaching and 
a mmimum of training 

(i) Yes, the chief, if not the only, aim m preparing students is to 
as possible 

(u) If the suggestion I have ventured to make under question 8 
think much of the difficulty about the proper kinds of 
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QUESTION 9 


Haq, Khau Sahib Maulvi Elazi Zaeoral — contd — Habley, A H — Hazra, Jogendra 
Nath — ^Holmes, Rev W H G — Hossain, Wahed. 


obviated, e ^ , for an agnoultural course much practical training is neces- 
sary , for a medical course teachmg and practice are equally necessary 
(in) Examination should be considered an important test of fitness for a special 
career. 


Harley, AH. - _ 

(i) I do not consider that teachmg is imduly subordinated to exammation In 
Bengal the student mtelleot is discursive and I consider that it requires the 
disciphne of the esammation system whereby it may be confined to intensive 
apphoation for a penod to essentials which are the condition of further 
progress 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath 
(i) The teaching is unduly subordinated to examination 

(u) It would be better to reduce the rigidity of the examination system by givmg 
due weight to the properly kept college records of students’ work by duly quahfied 
teachers who have paid individual attention to students- while at work 


Holmes^ Eev. W H. G. 

• f 

(i) I believe there is vahdity m the criticism that teachmg is unduly subordmated 
to exanunation 

Students tell me that the normal methods by which they are taught is through speoi- 
men questions and specimen answers At the end of each chapter, or section, questions 
are framed and the right form of answer dictated The whole aim and purpose of the 
lecture seems to be determmed by this Before an exammation students are engaged 
m learnmg the answers to a series of probable questions which have been put mto their 
hands 

All colleges think themselves bound to hold a test exammation which is, as far as 
possible, a foreshadowing of the university exammation. Students go through almost 
exactly the same stram of crammmg for this exammation, sittmg up late at night and 
learnmg questions to answers as they do for the university exammation not only because 
they are not allowed to sit for the university exammation unless they pass it, but because 
the passmg of it is by itself regarded as an academic distinction To be a “ failed BA’, 
and to advertise this as a qualification, means that the college test exammation has been 
passed The addition of this stram to the stram of preparation for the university ex- 
ammation heightens the concentration of students on exammations os ends m them- 
selves 


Hossain, Wahed 

(i) I behove that there is vahdity m the cnticisni that m the existing university 
bj stem teachmg is unduly subordinated to exanunation, and an attempt should 
be made to reduce the ngidity of the examination system 
(ii) Under the existing system, if a candidate gets plucked in one subject atanexamm 
ation he is required to undergo the exammation not only in the subject in which 
he w as deficieut, but in other subjects also He cannot therefore devote hia whole 
time and attention to the subject in making up the deficiency I think it is use- 
Kss to exammc a candidate again and agam m the subjects in which ho is well 
up To test his proficiency in the subject m which ho proves deficient he should 
be examined in that subject alone 
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iIos5H^, W viiED — CO/M — HtXTLR, !^LvuK — IIuQ, Tlio Hon’blc lltiulvi A K Fdzlbl — 

llUQUt, M Azizul 


(d) I igreo to w lint la suggested 

( 6 ) I doubt u he tlicr the suggestion made will attaui the object m view All our 
teachers are not trained men, nor are they men of first-rato ability So it is 
\ery doubtful whether, if loft tilth a maxuiium of freedom, they will be able 
to adjust ovammations to the different courses given by them individually, 
(ui) The limits ttithm \t Inch evaminations may servo as a test of fitness for some of the 
professions mentioned below may bo stated as follows — 

£,air — Three-years’ course, evamiiiation at the end of each year on a group of subjects. 

Tcachi/nj — Two y cirs’ course, with one examination only after two years. 

Agricult/irc, co/)i///crce a/id indiulry — Tlireo-years’ courso for higher training, and 
two y ears’ co irse w ithout training in pure science, a formal examination at the 
c id of the second y ear, and a final oxanimation at the end of the tlurd year. 


Hunteb, Mabk, 

(i) There is certainly validity m the criticism that in Indian umversities teaching 
tends to be duly subordinated to examination The thing is, unfortunate- 
ly, mevitable Whether cntics correctly gauge the extent of the evil, or 
whether the remedy they have in view is the nght one, is qmte another 
matter. 

(ii) (h) I do not consider the changes indicated to be practicable 

(c) I do nob consider it desirable, except perhaps in the case of some of the 
more advanced courses m which a certificate given by a university professor, 
or some college professor whose judgment and independence could be 
thoroughly rehed on, might, m certain parts of the course, be accepted m 
• lieu of an exammation test Still, even hero there would be difficulties To 
give power to one professor to grant certificates, and withhold it from 
another, would be mvidioua, to trust all would be fatal In the ordinary 
courses the plan, I am convinced, would not work Even were lecturers 
wiUing to teach, the majority of the students would be at no pams to leani 
subjects in which their proficiency is not tested by an examination College 
examinations could, no doubt, be substituted for university examinations, 
but the consequence would be every vanefy of standard m the exammation 
and a most undesirable variety m the value of degrees granted, to some 
extent, on success m college exanunations I bebeve the true remedy 
should be sought m steady improvement within the present system Course 
and exammation should be closely mter-related so that each m its proper 
sphere should be duly subordmate to the other Provided the examination 
presumes the nght sort of course, and the proper conduct of such course, 
there is no reason why courses should not, so far, be conditioned by examm- - 
ations But m order to effect this harmony it seems essential that the men 
who are really responsible for the courses should, in practice, control the 
examination This would not preclude the appointment of external 
examiners, but these should be m a distinct mmonty 


Huq, The Hon’ble MauJvi A K, Fuzlul 
(i) My answer is m the affirmative 

fii) (a) I would prefer the alternative suggested, mth slight modifications 


' HtTQTTE, AT Azizux. 

(i) It 18 fully true that teaching Is now imduly subordmated to exammation But 
the fault hes more with the people and with Government, with teachers and 
students, than m the system Much depends upon the personal equation. 
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QUESTION 9. 


\ 

Huque, il Azizul — contd — Hitque, Kazi Imdadul 


' It IS not the system, but men wlio control the system, that are 
everywhere responsible for strmulatmg the mental activities of students Thera- 
13 m this country greater value attached to a degree than to knowledge. So- 
long as that is so no univeraity system can rectify it The present umversity 
system does not specially contain any feature that brands the examination as- 
an ideal by itself. Examinations have always been laid down as a standard 
test for the leqmsite amount of study and teaqjungi but the atmosphere 
generates a spirit that puts an overdose of premium on the result of the 
exammation Government has hitheito followed a rigorous pohcy m valuing 
the results of examinations, mstead of the personal gnt and fitness of the man 
behind Personal element has hitherto been the least considered factor m 
Government service and, m posts of petty clerkship even, superflmty of umvara- 
ity quahfications is preferred to such an abnormal extent that one who has- 
fared badly, oi even got plucked in a umversity exammation, but has fully re- 
tained his other abibties, has little chance of success in getting entrance in 
competition with what is humorously termed the better quahfied candidate 

/ It is simply because this element has entered the Indian admimstration that 
superflmty of degree always stands a better chance, that a student prefers to 
have his examination at all costs — Pleading up oftentimes to sacrifice of healthy 
happmess, even character and morahty It is exactly here that the grievances 
of Musalmans he so far as Government service is concerned Competent 
officers and able admimstrators have gone m the past -without the hall-mark 
of the Umversity, and Musalmans begin to rub then eyes when they are asked 
to come better qualified This undue premium and value of examination lead 
up to complete wreck in case of failure, endmg sometimes in suicide 

(a) Yes, if possible 

(a) Yes 

(b) Impracticable m the present condition of India 

(c) There may be a regular university exammation too That is also o, but not 

the, test But it should not disqualify one fiom entrance into any calling 
or occupation, which should depend upon a leavmg certificate 
I suggest geneially that leseaichea and special study ought also to quahfy men 
for degrees 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul 

(i) Teaching is certainly now being unduly subordmated to exarmnation. 

(u) I think all the three ways suggested lu this question ought to be adopted with 
a view to reducing the rigidity of the examination system 

(a) A syllabus may be prescribed, but m a very geueral way, Iqymg down the 

Imiits uithin uhich questions will be set 

(b) The teacher ought to have a good deal of freedom in his teachmg witbin 

the prescnbed limits, the papers set at the examinations havmg a wide 
range of alternatives to suit the courses given by mdividuol teachers. 
It seems desirable that teachers should have their own particular I’ourse 
- approved by the University from time to time 

(c) Teachers ought to be free to give a previously approved couisa m some parti- 

cular subject nbicb is not unconnected with the general course of studies 
prescribed by the Umversity In secondary schools, for example, a course 
of manual work (which may be largely coimected with the various school 
subjects) ought to be such a subject and encouraged everywhere Thera 
need not be any formal test m it by the University 
(ill) In the case of fitness for the profession of teachmg a university exammation 
may bo given only m the theoretical subjects, such as educational psychology, 
general principles of method, history of education, etc Beyond this any 
general examination m the practical part of the training is not likely to serve as 
a test of fitness College authorities ought to be given the freedom of testing 
the practical fitness of students under traming in their ovin way, keeping 
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lull MUM, Klnn Bahadur Muiiammvd. 

(i) Vi , ‘i vi-hii I > iiiiiftih I iitioriliii iti <1 i'» i-Tiiniiiutioii, anil till n ^iilt is that tho fa\ ? 
tonif n, t 1*11 -• loll I mil the pr iclito of tr iiiiiinng IS unlonialitiilfi encourugcil, 
hr, uihoiti ‘ho I, ill fn.tor\ n. ,ult i m an txainin ition ciiinot ho secured 

JI' 70 Ui'i 111 rd c\ mun itioii d' 1 1 not iiu in i test of iirofitie/icy hi t a test of memory 
iwti out I thoiSiU,.!! under i iriding. digision or study of tho subject in ah ch tho student 

IMS iniiiii d 

(nj No itii iiijil •■hould hi m idi to ndute the rigiditi of tho o\amination if by tho 
iiord rv'iditi n nu nit strn tin us to the real test of tlio stiuleiits’ knowledgo 
of the uhjiiti in ivlileli tint iiro e\.Uiliiled 

('") Jnti I'l-etii d I dm iimn luilioiit nioud and refiiiious training is uselesK fjo, these 
I fioufd hij niijiuttii to hUulints in oviij institution .iccordiiig to tlie tradi- 
tion ir\ nid n hgioiis juintipli s of tho sis.ts (nulncli they might belong, though 
III! 10 need not be ,iny inmersity oxamimitioiLs in tho subjeets 

(iiij If, .el huggi ■’(( d in .nisiwr to i{Ui,(ion J, tlio st.iiidard of tfio matiiculatioii o\- 
amiiiuuon ho m.ido Ingliir than wh.it it is at jiro'-oiit this examination may uell 
■ tree as a test of fitne-s for e ntry to courses of medicine*, hni, agriculture, commerce, 
and indtistn or tho jireiont iiiteriiudiuto standard maj seno that puiposo , 


Indian Association, Calcutta 

(i) Umltr tlic present system education is sulxinlmated to c\aiumation, winch 
largely fills tlio mind of Imtli the tceichcr and his pupil 
(")(“) tt "dl not do to relax merely tho rigidit}* of tho examination Foi then tho 
teaching Mill furtlier deterionitc Ttachmg must bo associated mth hfe and 
practical utility i'rofessor Jon ott’s great dictum Mas that the end of all 
education should bo tiio application of the reasoned judgment to all concerns 
of life Butivhatcv^is taught must be periodically tested and (ho oftener 
tho better Tho present test of a six hours’ examination for tlie y ork of a 
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QUESTION 9 


Indian Association, Calcutta — contd — Ibfan, Maulvi MoHAaiMAD — Ibons, Miss M V.— 
Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad — I yes, The Hon’ble Mr Justice T V 
Sbshaqiei 


whole year or more m respect of any subject is msufficient and inefficient It 
IS extremely doubtful if the University can undertake this closer test by more 
frequent exammation That must be left to teachers, who should be 
made responsible for the periodical exammation 
(6) and (c) It is doubtful how far such a course will enhance the effectiveness of teach- 
wg If formal exammations are dispensed with some means must be found 
for testmg the knowledge imparted 

(in) In all professions except admmistration m the public service, the knowledge 
of theory acquired by the student, and his capacity for the practical apphcation 
of it, should be tested by exammations conducted on sound hues 

For the pubhc services there should be held special exammations £o see if the 
candidates are fit to take part m the admmistration University exammations 
alone should not furmsh any openmg to the pubhc services except m the case of 
ministerial appomtments 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad 
(i) In my judgment this criticism is exactly true and vahd 

(u) The rigidity of the exammation system ought to be reduced in order to mspire 
students with a love of knowledge for its own sake 

(6) and (c) The use of exammations may be varied m both ways 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

U) I feel very stiongly that teachmg is now imduly subordmated to exammation The 
teacher’s success depends piimarily upon the number of students he can pass for 
exammation purposes The school authorities appear to take teachers to task for 
failing to pass a higher percentage of students Sometimes students themselves 
say that they attend a school or college sunply to pass exammations The 
guardians of students generally endorse this view when they send their boys to 
schools or colleges 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohamaiad. 

t(i) Theie is great force in the onlicism that in the existmg umversity system 
teaching is gieatly subordinated to exammation But, havmg regard to 
the qualifications of the teachers available m thin countiy, and the general 
poverty of the people, there is no altematuve. General exammation m the 
primary stage, e g , lower primary, upper pnmary, middle vemaoular, and 
middle English stages, have been abolished, but the result attamed is very 
poor Boys commg out of those stages are far inferior in quahty than thoss 
commg out of a general exammation system. Unless we are prepared to 
spend more hberauy on education we cannot expect to get any satisfactory 
lesults by abobshmg the present exammation system As the country 
cannot afford to pay more I would not dare suggest any alteration in the 
existing system of examination as I am afraid it wiU deteriorate the quality 
of attainmeuts 


Iter, The Hon’ble Mr Justice T V Seshagiri 

(u) (<i), (.b), and (c) In Madras — ^I believe it is the same m Calcutta as well — the 
mam object of teaching seems to be to prepare young men to pass eiamm- 




(ii)) If.ilf tl.o ulini 'I'Jiw in till iii-litutioiH |)rij»arm" ‘%tu(lpnta for specific caieers 
-iiiiiiM 1)11 jiniii) <m tlui fii-H of ttrfiiin hcliool and collc'.'o ovaimnations 
uliilo li ilf 'lioiild 1)0 in ulu i(t<_r (I ipituil test txamination for admission to 
tlio o 111 litiitions III llio c.no of htiidoiits uJio fad in a school or a ooUcgo 
( M iiiiinatioii, ipiilifMiig tliciii for iidinission into n tecliuionl scliool or college, to 
nciiro nnniimiiii jatsi marks in ii “-ubject not of particular uso m thou trainmg 
for i npitilic c.irter, hut nlio do gain more tliuii GO per cent in subjects useful 
and III Cl i^ary for tlut p.irticular caietr, fuiluro at Iho univorsity examination 
iliould not (lobar them from admission to tlio technical institutions under the 
firot head 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

(i) Teaching is almost entirely subordinated to oecammation. 

(n) (a) Ah far as tlio ordinary B A and B Sc degrees are concerned the teaching ought 
to ho, to a certain extent, according to the prescribed syllabus (not traditional 
examination paper standards) 
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Jexkins, Walteb a — cont'l — Johnston, Kev A B — Jones, T Cuthbertson — 

In^dik, a F M Abbul 


(6) But lioBoura esammations, and more particularly M A , M Sc examinations, 
should, to a gieat extent depend upon the courses given by the teachers 
It mil be necessary to ensure, of course, that the post-graduate teachers are 
fitted for sueh work 

i(m) Industry oi research — 

Examination results can never be a sure test of a student’s abihty in mdustry or 
research In such a case the opuuon of his teachers is a far surer gmde 
In England mtei views and testimonials which mean somethmg are a far surer 
gmdathan exammation results Unfortunately, the wholesale giving and abuse of 
testimonials has made them a veiy suspicious qualification with the result that 
at present the fiist position m the first class is the “ Open Sesame ” 

It 13 unfoitunate that at present there is no industnal outlet for giadiiates The 
University itself, with its low standaixls and stereotyped woik, is, to a largo 
extent, leponsible for this When the mdustiial ' and commercial firms find 
that graduates can think, act, and “ makegood ” they ivill begm to take graduates 
into their busmesses 


Johnston, Rev A B 

W) (fl) I do not think exammations should be adjusted to courses given by mdivi- 
dual teachers If the syllabus is not too straitly defined, and a large choice 
of questions is given in the exammation, sufficient room should be left 
for the mdividuahty of teachers It is very important to preserve the 
impersonahty of the exammations, and avoid the possibihty of, or the charge 
of, favouritism oi undue influence ^ 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson 

I do not propose to answer these questions m detail Exanunations are liable 
to abuse, especially in India, wheie the wonderful memory of students is often 
combmed -with the mabihty to marshal facts in their logical sequence and connection, 
or to preserve a logically consistent attitude m deahng ivith any problem But here, as 
elsewhere ‘ciamming ’ can be checked by questions which test the geiieial mtelhgenoe 
and thinking power of the student, aud by substituting the syllabus for the text book, 
more especially in science, economics, phdosophy, history, and Enghsh. I am not in 
favom of adjusting exammations to the courses given by individual teachers except in 
the case of post graduate studies m arts, science, and technology But examinatious 
should bo combined unth systematic mspeotion of the work done in the class as 
je\ ealed by class tests and students’ note-books. 


Kadir, a F M Abdul 

(i) There Mas a time when teachmg was inordmately subordmated to exammation 
but, Mith the enforcement of new regulations and bho addition of tutorial hours 
to ordinary teaching work m the colleges, the evil can he safely said to havo 
disappeared 

(ii) As for any attempt to reduce the ngidity of the exammation system it is desir- 
able that steps should ho taken towards it Wo might, wnth advantage, apply 
\aiiou3 diQcrcnt wajs cf exammation to different subjects In languages it is 
high time that a inn loce examination should bo mtroduced, especially in 
luodtni languages, m which I mclude Persian and Arabic, as they are oven now 
spoktn In a \ ast number of people outside India 
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Kvom, A P M Abdul— coH.V — K\n, Sms CuvMntv — Kaki.m, Maulvi Abdul — 

Kii v>', Auul H \sHt 'll 


(lu) Exiuuiuatiou may 3cr\o as a test of fitness for a career m the educational or judicial 
branchis of the publio sornccs but, m other departments, such as mcdioino and 
engineering, an additional test ivitli regard to tho practical side of the candidate’s 
tramuig h absolutely necessary. 


Kae, Sites Cuandra. 

( 1 ) 1 do not think tlie cntiCLsm is vahd that teaching is unduly subordmated to exam- 
ination On the other hand, tho remark would bo better founded that the 
^tudcnt’s point of \icw is eery often tho passing of tlio examination 
(u) (1>) and (c) It would be desirable to reduce tho rigidiity of the examination by 
tho methods suggested 

(ui) Ex immitioiis may be regarded as providing a fair test of fitness for a career pro- 
xided practical work in some form or othei is insisted upon 


Karim, Maulvi Aedul 

(i) There ls no doubt that in tho existing univcisity system teaching is unduly 
subordmated to examination 

(n) It is most desirable that tho rigidity of tho cxammatiou system should be 
reduced 

(a), (6), and (c) I fully approve of what has boon stated 


Khan, Abul Hashem 

1 recognise the two facts in coimeotion ivith tho educational problem of Bengal 
pirst, that there is an inadequacy of educational opportunities in tho shape of libraries, 
museums, laboratories, workshops Secondly, that the most crymg need of Bengal ls 
for practical, resourceful, entcrprismg men able to open up new fields of busmess and 
thought Holdmg this view I am of opinjon 

(i) that, at present, teachmg has, to an unnecessary extent, been subordinated to 
exammation , 

(u) that an attempt should bo made to reduce the rigidity of examination with a 
view to give teachers greater latitude in the choice of their subjects and 
methods in order to make education more practical 

{a) and (6) I would recommend a eombmation of the ways suggested accordmg to 
the needs of different subjects and groups of students For example, m 
English and classics, tho course might bo prescribed by the Umversity wnth 
precision In vernacular tho course might just be mdicated by a bare state- 
ment of the quality and nature of tho work to be done —the selection of the 
subject being, left to individual professors, and students being required to 
produce some work of such literary or educational value as might be regarded 
as a contribution to the htorature m that language In history a course 
might be laid down by the Umversity and, in addition, professors might 
select some special period or topic for special study and research m which 
students would take part In tho last two cases the examination should be 
^ adjusted to the courses given by the professors 

(lu) Examination can never serve os a satisfactory test of practical fitness for a pro- 
fessional career Examinations are necessary for testmg a student’s familiarity 
with tho prmciples which underhe success mhia vocation Before, how ever, he 
may be declared fit for his career some period of apprentic"'’>'r>, under com- 
petent supervision, should be insisted upon 
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Khan, Mohojied Habibub RiHitAN — Ko, Taw Sein — Ku-ndo-, PaBNAOHANDK v 


Khan, Mohombd Habibur Eahman. 

(ii) (a) I am strongly of opinion that the uiiniuium amount of the subject to be 
taught should be defined by the Umversity 
(J) The selection of books, eto , and the mode of teaching the subject should, 
be left entirely to the teacher 

Esanunation questions should be so framed as to asoertam how mucJrthe boy 
knows about his subject, rather than how much he knows about the subject as put 
down in oertam given books 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (a), {h), (c) These are beneficial proposals- 

' (ill) Tor administration m the pubho service a separate exammation may be held,, 
as in England 


Kundu, Purnaohandra. 

(i) In the vast majonty of oases teaohmg is unduly subordmated to esanunation {vide 
my answer to question 1 

(u) Yes, an attempt should be made to reduce the iigidity of the examination system 
as at present prevailing and alter the existmg rules into sometlnng like the- 
folloivmg — 

(A) The number of univemity exaimnations is to be reduced, there being one for the 

niatnoulation, one for the giaduate couise (pass and honours), and one for 
the post-graduate courae Too many examinations hamper proper traming 
and intellectual development 

(B) The system which reqmies students to pass m oertam subjects all at a time, and 

the necessity of obtauung a oertam minimum aggregate, should be changed. 
Students failing in one or two subjects, but shoivmg high merit m other subjects, 
should not be compelled to go through the whole ooui-so for a year, but oppor- 
tumties should be affoided to them to appear, say after every six months, 
and pass only ui the subjects in which they failed, they bemg allowed, in the 
meantime, to continue their studios imder the Umversity as if they had passed, 
Eailme m two such oxammations, inakuig altogether a maximum of throe 
chances, should entail their lomoval fiom the Umversity course If tins 
system be introduced the standaid of examination and the muumum pass 
marlcs may also bo laised to onsuro bottoi tinimng m colleges 

(C) To oiisiuo muformity of standard in a umversity like that of Calcutta, with its 

colleges scattered tlnoughout the provmco, it is necessary that undoigraduato- 
course teichmg should be regulated by a certain proscribed syllabus, subject 
to alter itioii from time to time, if neccssai^', by the teachers thoiusolvcs m 
a meeting ; all the souior teachers of all colleges who are engaged m tcaolung 
the subjects shall meet, discuss, and settle the syllabus of study for then 
respictno subjects 

(D) In the post-graduate course the teacher might bo given a maximum of freedom 

and the examination adjusted to the courses given by the toaohors. There 
13, therefore, no necessity for any syllabus for post-graduate teaching in any 
subject, but each of the post-graduate teachers must submit to the con- 
trolling officers of the Umversity a detailed statement of tho work done by 
him mth each batch of students, and of tho work done by tho students 
under him iihich would quahf^ them for tho post-graduato degree. 
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(E) In the practical subjects of science there should not be any university examination 
as such examination cannot be a test of the work done by the student m the 
■whole course of his studies. The teacher is the best judge of the efficiency 
of students m practical work. He should submit a report of the merits of 
students, along ■with the practical note-books, to the board of examiners 
m science The merits of students ■wdl be judged by this board on the basis 
of' this report, and the practical note-books submitt^ 


Lahiri, Bechabam. 

(i) Yes 

(u) Competitive examination and exemplary character 

A lawyer should possess specially good moral character Students passing the B -vSc 
or 1£ Sc exammation, with science as their special subject should not bo allowed to take 
a law degree. 


Lahibi,' Gopal Chandba 

(in) Certificates of proficiency granted by the authorities of those colleges who are 
permitted to hold their departmental cxammations may be regarded as a suffi- 
cient passport for entermg the professions — degree examinations m all depart- 
ments should be held by the Umversity. 


Lahiby, Ranojit Chandra. 

(i) It seems very true that teaching is now unduly subordinated to examination Even 
in school classes teachers do not generally give sufficient attention to teaching, 
which IS left to be done at home by private teachers Practically, students of 
even tender age have httle tune left after they have prepared their class lessons 
at home. 

(u) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exammation system The 
success of this attempt mainly depends upon gettmg qua'ified teachers As the 
number of qualified teachers increases the rigidity of examinations may be pro- 
portionally reduced There may be some subjects of which the medium of m- 
struction would be the vernacular In these subjects there need be no exammation. 
A certificate of the prescribed course of study should he considered sufficient 

(o), (&), and (c) May be adopted, ivith the qualification suggested abova 

(m) The more a specific career requires depth of knowledge the less do examinations 
serve as a test of fitness, and the more a specifio career requires the extent of know- 
ledge the more do exammations servo as a tost 

For the profession of law exammation is scarcely a test , while for administration 
m the pubhc service exammation is the best test _ 


Langley, G H 

(i) Undoubtedly 

(u) (6) I agree, at any rate, the teacher should be given much more liberty than 
he at present possesses, and his knowledge of the student’s work durmg the 
whole period of study should be considered m awarding degrees 

(lu) When teaohmg is sound, and examinations honestly and mtolligently conduct- 
ed, the latter should bo a fair test of fitness for a specific career The student 
who does well is generally a man with abihty But with the most iv sely con- 
ceived examinations there are always exceptions, nor is it possible so * 
improve the examination system as to make it a perfect test 

VOL. X 
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QUESTION 9 


Ltjcas, Rev E D — ^MACKEsr2aE, A H 


Luoas, Eev E D 

(i) Yes a great deal of validity m the Punjab 

(u) If all honours and post-graduate teaching were definitely in the hands of the- 
University itself the rest of the course could be committed to the college^^ 
themselves under the safeguards above mentioned / 

(in) Some of the best teachers, m my judgment, are men who would not shine in anjr 
esammation that could be invented to test their abihty to teach There- 
should he an exanunation system tT^test miTuninm requirements but, beyond 
that, each profusion makes demands upon personahty which no exammation 
can ensure. 


Mackenzie, A H. 

lu) As the system of exanimation for the licentiate m teaching (L T ) degree of the 
Allahabad Umversity difiers m character from that of most other imiversity ex- 
ammations an account of it may help to suggest an answer to the question raised. 

The conditions of exammation for the L T degree have been laid down by the 
board of studies m teaching. The members of this board are either engaged 
m the trammg of teachers, or are mdureotly connected with this work The 
University has given the board practically a free hand 

The prmciples which guidqd the board were as follows — 

(A) The system of exammation should ensure as much uniformity as possible m the 

standard of assessmg the work of candidates appearing from different colleges 

(B) It IS not possible to devise any external exammation which would m itself be a 

fair test, in practice, of teaching The exammation lesson at its best is given 
under artificial conditions , it has been well described as being to the actual work 
of the class-room what the dress parade is to warfaie. 

\'C) Colleges should have freedom to prescribe their own courses m those subjects m 
which it IS possible for the syllabuses to reflect the mdividuahty or special quah 
fications of members of the staff, and m those subjects (e g , nature study) m 
which variation of the subject matter to suit local conditions is desirable 

(D) In those subjects m which there is general agreement as to the content of courses 
it IS possible for an external exammer to set questions which are a fair test of 
kuon ledge and of power to apply it , and, provided an external oxammation docs 
not prejudice the teachmg and learning it is of value, for it secures pubho con- 
fidence m the award of the degree and gives a college the benefit of the opinion 
of an exammer n ho is m a position to compare its work with that- of other 
colleges takmg the same course 

The examination is conducted as follows — 

(i) Practical teaching. 

The University appoints two cxterual exammers These hear each teacher give two 
lessons , usually, they hear only a part of each lesson, as there are four or fi^'O 
lessons gomg on simultaneously, and the exammers move from room to room 
The exammers have before them the principal’s opmion of each candidate, and a 
recommendation as to whether the candidate should pass or fail, and, if ho pasic-, 
m which class (first, second, or third) he should bo put The principal’s opmion 

13 based on the records kept bj the staff of the candidate’s work as a student 

This siotem has answered well, the final results have been m agreement with 
the coUego records 
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Mackenzie, A H — cojitd. 


(2) Special subjects 

The system of examination is as follows — 

There are optional courses m certain subjects — history, geography, mathematic^ 
physics, chemistry, nature study, and manual trammg In these subjects it is 
necessary to require from students careful practical work throughout the session, 
as well as knowledge which will show up m an exammation Moreover, the 
colleges are endeavourmg to improve the teachmg of these subjects m_ secondary 
schools and, with this aim m view, they experiment ivith changes m method 
and subject matter It is essential, therefore, to give the colleges freedom to 
lay down their own courses in those subjects 

(o) Each college is informed m April of the names of the exammers , the college then 
forwards to the exammers copies of its detailed syllabuses 
(6) Tho exammers set papers on these syllabuses Hitherto, this has been easy, as 
only one college has sent m candidates for exammation m special subjects 
Should other colleges present candidates it wiH be necessary to set m each 
subject a paper which will cover the ground common to all syllabuses and 
mcludo m it alternative questions acoordmg as the syllabuses varj 
(c) The question papers are moderated by a board which meets in September The 
prmcipals of the two colleges afiBliated for the L T degree are members of 
this board 

\d) The exammation is held m the foUowmg April Along with the ansiver books of 
candidates tho exammers receive from the principal — 

(i) The candidates’ marks m college exammations and copies of the college 
question papers 

(u) Note-books and records showing the practical work of the candidates (m the 

case of manual trammg the exammer visits tho college to inspect the work) 
(m) Notes made by the candidates on the books read by them independently 
(iv) Detailed diaries kept by the candidates of their work (“ practical work”, 
“ private reading ”, and “ lectures attended ”) m their special subjects, 
(These diaries are checked periodically and signed by the prmcipal ) 

(v) The prmcipal’s opmion of each candidate 

The exammers take the above records mto account m decidmg a candidate’s 
place m the list 

This system has been m operation for six years and has worked well , the 
exammation has m no way prejudiced either the teachmg or learmng, and 
the results have been m agreement with the college records 

(3) Exartitnalion in the compulsory subjects of the course in theory 
There are four compulsory written papers — 

A) Prmciples of education 
(B) Methods of teaching 
(0) History of education 
(D) School management and school hygiene 

Tho question papers are set by external exammers As there is general agree- 
ment as to what topics shoMd be mcluded m each of these subjects there is 
little danger of an exammer setting questions i\hioh would tend to restrict 
freedom of teachmg ; any danger of their doing so is obviated by the presence 
on the board of moderators of tho prmcipals of the two colleges concerned 
There ore, however, debatable topics on all the subjects, especially m principles 
of education and methods of teacbiag Candidates have been handicapped 
by the fact that some exammers strongly held views uith which tho college 
professors wore not m accord, and which perhaps they had not even discussed 
wnth their students The results m tho compulsory papers have not, therefore, 
always been m agreement with tho college records This difSculty has, to 
some extent, been mot by a recent change m tho regulations under wlucti. 
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Mahasai, Ktjmab E^ditihdbakeb, Rai. 


Mahasai, Eumae Kshitindradeb, Eai, 

(i) I fully beLeve m the validity of the cnticism that m the existing university 
system teaching is imduly subordinated to examination as no opportunity is 
given for independent thinking, which is the very essence of true education 
Even in the highest classes of post-graduate studies (not to speak of the lower 
umversity classes) there is a regular system of dictating and receiving notes as 
aids to pass examinations by mere help of memory , post-graduate students 
are encouraged to ‘ get up ’ notes — thus invariably securing an easy pass, to the 
convenience of the parties concerned, the teaohprs os weU as the students 
I In order to put a stop to such a disreputable state of things it may bo suggested that 
post-graduate paper setters should mvanably be appointed all from outside the 
Umversity (with a few honourable exceptions), preferably from England, if feasible, 
or, m the alternative, from among the best men of the sister umversities of India. 
Graduates fresh from the Umversity smacking of their lecture-rooms with no previous 
expenence m teaching or of the management of the lecture-halls are mdiscrcetly entrusted 
with post-graduate teaching, nay, with the yery responsible duty of setting and marking 
M.A and M.So question and answer papers Such a strange thing is only possible m 
the wonderful land of the East, with its many fables and wondrous tales of a 
multitude of baby prodigies of the Eastern umversities 

These are stem facts, I confess, and I may challenge anybody to controvert them. 
These facts should be disclosed for favour of consideration by the members of the 
Commission Facts, when found, will greatly help to arrive at the correct solution 
of the problem now under consideration, when men hie Dr Sadler, Sir Asutosh, and 
them ^ illustrious colleagues have graced the Umversity Commission with thur 
presence, under the imtiation of our noble and distmguished Viceroy, His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford. 

I humbly venture to hold that the evils connected with the examination system 
should, first of all, be remedied , then the other salubrious changes are sure to follow as 
a necessary consequence The few following suggestions may be made — 

(A) The names of the examiners may bo rebgiously kept undisclosed — so that no clue 

may possibly be obtained as to the nature of the questions hkcly to bo set 

(B) The post-graduate paper setters should (in the majority of cases) bo selected 

from England or, if that is not feasible, outside Bengal, in any case 

(C) At least half the number of paper setters of the lower Umversity examinations 

should bo of the sister umversities of India 

(D) The paper examiners must not bo freshmen of the Umiersity, but teachers of 

at least ten years’ standing 

(E) The present system of allotting grace marks in specific cases maj altogether 

be discontinued 

(F) Choice of questions should not bo alloned to the examinees m anj case, but 

some hold that altomatno questions should bo allowed In case such a 
view finds favour I should suggest that, so far as different subjects are 
concerned, questions in ono branch or divmioa should not alternate with 
those m another branch or division. Questions in the same branch or 
division may alternate. In case questions in different branches alternate 
tho result will bo that some of the subjects will bo omitted altogether lu 
favour of tho easier ones — a stato of things not at all desirable 

(G) An oxauimation boird like the present board of examiners should be cre-ted 

under tho control of Government, independent of tic Unuer t\, and 
this not onl^ for Bengal, but for the other pro\ inces Is we IL Tiu w ii en-U'^y 
uiuformitj of tests o\ erjwi here, and at all times. 

At present, m India, degrees iro of \arauig worth — in some pLins ci l .p j. d n 
others de ir Tho proposed board m be gi\ en tin pu., er -o f' — t 

of test papers suiting tho Narjing needs of dilKnar pro, t.ct . 

(ii) In tho present state of educational ~di.veIopnient i.a Be^^a!. ni ..’i. _it t -I u'i 
bo in ado to reduce tho rigidity ot tin, pr<..(,nt Jt’e’i » 
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jStlAHASAi, Kithak Kshitikdbaceb, Eai — cohtJ — ^Mahtab, The Hou’ble Sir Bijay 

Chaub 


if relaxed, is sure to lead to disastrous consequences. In view of the fact that 
the post-graduate regulations contemplate the selection of internal examiners 
to be made from among the post-graduate teachers (experienced or mexperi- 
enced, it does not matter which), m compliance with the letter of the regula- 
tions, it 13 not to be wondered at that m the present system, even m the post- 
graduate classes, crammmg is unduly encouraged and teaching is mordmately 
snbordmated to examinations A thorough enquiry should, theiefore, be made 
mto the present system of post-graduate teachmg, as to the antecedents of the 
lecturers and assistant professors, as to their competence to teach the subjects 
with uhich they are entrusted, as to their previous experience m managmg 
big classes, and, finally, to determme whether the present system should con- 
tmue as it is, or rather bo modified, so as to encourage real teachmg under 
a number of very able professors, aided by a ^and of competent assistant pro- 
fessors and lecturers Real teaching consists m the encouragement of inde- 
pendent thinkmg which any and every real umversity should do ' In view of 
the fact that m the M L and M D exammations compulsory attendance is 
not msisted upon by the Umversity it is difficult to understand why the same 
ride is'Aidl: ouae^ed m the case of the M A and M Sc oxjiminations thus 
causmg unnecessary hardship to the attendmg students without any compena- 
atmg gam It may, therefore, be suggested Siat attendance at the M A and 
M Sc classes be made optional and tiiat, in two years’ time, without attend- 
mg lectures, guy graduate may be permitted to appear m the next higher ex- 
amination m arts This rule, I venture to say, is mvanably bemg observed m 
the English and the Scotch umversities without variation The rules in chap- 
ter XXVI of the Umversity Regulations may, accordingly, be modified, and the 
provision for the dehvery of lectures — 180 ns the mimmum number — should, 
therefore, be omitted altogether Post-graduate students may be given a oertam 
degree of freedom as they are capable of understanding their own interests 
thoroughly well The post-graduate and the law studies should never go 
together This is important in view of the fact that, before graduation, honours 
m two different subjects are not allowed, whereas after graduation, all lestric- 
tions are at once removed 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijat CIhand 

(i) The criticism that in the existmg umversity system teachmg is imduly sub- 
ordmated to exarmnation is true There have been some improvements upon 
the old system, which was far too rigid, but eveu the present system is not 
qmte up to the mark Teachers have, no doubt, at present been given some 
freedom in the choice of courses but, as the results of class , examinations are 
not taken into account, the effect is not as it could be desired Students 
generally aim at passmg the umversity examinations without any attempt to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the prescribed subjects and teachem generally 
- fix their attention on umversity questions and make the same selection of 
courses almost everywhere, as the questions of the University are generally 
limited to some defimte courses. 

Further advancement is possible on this hue if the results of class exammationa 
are counted as suggested m my answer to question 5 (ui) 

(u) (6) Teachers should bo given a maximum of freedom in the choice of courses 
and the class examinations should bo adjusted to the courses given by in- 
dividual teachers, but these examinations should further bo supplemented by 
nniversitv exammations on the general knowledge of tlio subjects up to some 
definite standards fixed in respect of each degree or diploma The selection 
of subjects and tlio determination of standards must rest mth tho University 
ns suggested in my ansner to question o (in) 

(in) For tho legal profa-sion I think a general know ledge of English and logic is required 
such as that reached by tho present B A standard, and a special knoiv lodge of 
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juiiaprudenco nacl principles of equity IS jJarhculirly neceaiary Besides these, 
Hindu La v, MuLivmnnulan L.uv, tJio laws of evidence, contract, conveyance, and 
lOino other civil mid ciiiiiiiial laws should bo studied The numerous codes that 
are nt present [ii escribed foi i.iw ‘tudents do not always appeal to bo neces- 
sAli 

For a teacher’s profession tlio test of htness should be a genoial knowledge of 
English and the vernaculai laiigungos, a fan knowledge of the history and 
geography of the woild, knowledge of luitlunetic, and a thorough knowledge of the 
special subject which one professes to teach, as u ell as his ways of eAplaimng lessons, 
and his ‘general disposition and chaiactcr to bo determined by a practical 
examination 


ilAJTRA, ilKSHAY KUMAR, 

(i) Teaching under the OMsting system is necessarily subordmated to OYamination. 
Greater elTorts are naturally made to secure a good cramming This tendency 
has hltered down even to the schools m which the boys are taught from the begm- 
ning imdcr a system known as the “ lecture system ” This has made it almost 
imperative to have private tutors to coach the boys at home to obtam a good 
result m the evammations at the sacrifice of adequate teaohmg Too many 
examinations and exorcises le.vve little time for actual teaohmg Class examiD- 
ations commence from the begmnmg of sessions before teaclimg is fairly com 
menced m the school 

(u) An attempt- should be made to relax all undue rigidity of exammations, which 
should test only a general proficiency with a view to discovei how much training 
had been actually assmulatetl Teaohmg should be properly defined and it 
should relate to the country and its practical needs A thorough knowledge 
of the Enghsh language and of the country is essential A graduate of Bengal 
knowing little or nothing about his country can be of httle use wnth but 
an imperfect knowledge of Enghsh for service to, and advancement of, his mother- 
land 


Maitba, Gopab Chaitora 

(i) Yes , the criticism is true to some extent 

(n) It 18 desirable that the rigidity of the exammation system should be reduced 
m some directions, but the plans suggested do not seem to bo quite piactioable 
under the existmg circumstances of the Calcutta Umversity 
'fm) For the professions of medicme, law, teachmg, engmeenng, and adniuustiation 
m the pubhc service the exammations, supplemented by a reasonable penod of 
practical trammg, would be the best test But, where such trainmg cannot be 
'had, the exammation may be taken to be a rough test of fitneas 


Maitra, Herambaohandra 

t(i) and (u) With regard to the criticism that “ teachmg is unduly subordmated to 
exammation ” and the desire so often — and, I thmk, rightly — expressed, that 
the rigidity of the examination system may be reduced, I beg to suggest, first, 
that an attempt should be made to give credit to those students who have been 
prevented by illness or other unavoidable ciroimstances from appearmg at 
umversity examinations, for the work done by them at college, on their pro- 
•duomg certificates of proficiency from tneir professors, ivith answer papers sub- 
mitted by them at class examinationa. Secondly, the existing system of the 
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allotment of marks to each particular question on a subject, while it should be 
generally adhered to, ought to be relaxed in the case of candidates who have dis- 
played exceptional merit m answermg some of the questions They ought to 
be given more marks than are assigned to the questions answered by them , but 
this should be subject to sanction by the board of examiners 

(&) Exammations ought not to be adjusted to the courses of lectures given by 
mdividual teachers But colleges should be encouraged to provide for the 
teaching of some snPjeots outside the courses prescribed by the University. 

(m) Exammations, theoretical and practical, ought to serve as a sufficiejit test of fitness 
for the professions of medicme, law, teaohmg, and engmeermg They ought to be- 
adapted to that purpose. They ought also to be held to qualify students for 
admission to the pubho service, except when knowledge of a highly technical 
character, that cannot be properly moluded m a university course, is required 
In the latter case, a period of service on probation, and the passmg of an examin- 
ation after it, may be required to supplement the education given by the- 
University 


Majumdae, ^*AN0HANAN. 

(i) There IS 

(u) Yes , an attempt should be made 

(o) and (c) The use made of the exammations may be varied m the manner 
mdioated 

(m) In law and engmeermg exammations may serve as the sole test of fitness. In 
medicme, also, they may serve as the chief, though not the sole, test of fitness. 
In teaching, agnoulture, and the other subjects the mere passmg of an examm- 
ation will not make a man fit, but practical experience wiU be necessary. I do 
not know of any exammation of the Umversity relatmg to administration m the- 
pubhc service 


Majumdab, Eamess Chandra 

(i) The teachmg here is, no doubt, subordinated to a great degree to exammation, 
as must be the case wherever the “ exammation ” system prevails I do not 
think the case is worse here than m English and German umversities 
(u) (o) Yes 

(b) No ; except m post-graduate classes 

(c) No 

(in) The minimum qualifications should be ascertamed by Umversity exammations. 
Afterwards, vanous special tests may be apphed 


Majumder, Naeendrakumar. 

(i) Vahdity m the criticism, which is, to a great extent, exaggerated, is more apparent 
than real Unless some method is devised for “ teaohmg ” students without 
“ examination ” teachmg must, to a certain extent, be subordmated to examin- 
ation 

There are two parties m connection with teaching — the teachers and the taught. 
Teachers cannot but teach the “ subject ” prescribed for exammation, only they 
ought to have a wide outlook (which will generally depend npon the capacity of 
the individual teacher), and they must not confine thomsolvcs only to the books 
recommended. 
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A proper under Uaiuling of tho subject, nrd reproduction of tho same in a foreign 
laugu igo m .1 hunted tnuo, aro quite differoiit things and, so long as the medium 
of education is other than tlio mother tongue, students cannot but commit to 
momorj tho matter of thoir subject rnth an ultimate view to examination , but 
a necc'-s.iiy condition of toaohing must bo that students understand tho sub- 
joct taught So long as English roiuains tho medium of instruction there is no 
■way of preventing students from committing to memory, for matriculation 
students cannot ba\ o a suOiciout command of tho English language to reproduce 
what they learn in their own words As regards tho higher examinations, 
say tho B A and B Fo (iioiioiirs) and M A and M Sc examinations in matbe- 
niatics, I do not know that any criticism has boon offered to the same effect 
But, hero also, simply understanding tho subject w'lthout committing to memory 
certain parts of it is never a sufficient condition for good reproduction wuthin 
tho limited time in tho o\aniination-liaIJ, although cramming (committing to 
memory wuthout imdorstandiug) would bo impossible m this case. 

(ii) i\n attempt should bo made to reduce tho rigidity of the examination system. 

(o) Yes ; but m tho ^f A and M Sc oxaramatious questions ought to be framed 
insucha way as to bring out tho full power of criticism of the student, 
showniig that ho has formed an^jndepondent opinion upon the subject 
(6) Tho abuses w ould far outw oigh any advantages that might accrue from the system, 
(c) This should bo introduced under proper safeguards. 


ftlALLIg, Dr. D. N. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (a) Tho course should bo simplified 

(6) Not desirable nor practicable, teachers should learn to interpret the scope 
of tho oxammation, about which they often make mistakes. This will be 
secured if teachers aro more m touch with the University than they aro at 
present. 

(c) Yes , but there must bo some tost somewhere The college and school authcr- 
itios may bo left to tost tho work, and the result may be included in the certi- 
ficates for admission 

(A) Course m drawmg. 

(B) History and geography for those who do not take up these subjects 

(0) Practical work in those exammations m which a practical test is difficult to- 
apply 

(D) Handwritmg and dictation. 

^ (E) Conversation, eto 

(ui) In all cases examinations may servo as tests of fitness 

Only, these exammations should bo simple, but thorough, for a pass and very 
searching for honours. 


Masood, Syed Koss 

(u) {a) I am strongly of opinion that the minimum amount of the subject to be 
taught should be defined by the University 
(6) The selection of books, etc , and the mode of the teachmg of the subject 
should be left entirely to the teacher Exammation questions should be 
so framed as to ascertam how much the boy knows about his subject, rather 
than how much he knows about the subject as put down m certam given 
books 
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QUESTION 9. 


AZUMDAB, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Chajban — ^]\Iazumdak, C H — ^JIoDougall, 

Miss Elbanoh 


Mazumdab, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Chaeak 

(\) I do think that the existing university system of teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examinations Both teachers, as well as students, pay greater attention 
to grindmg for examination than to sound and adequate trainmg 
ii) I do not consider the examinations, particularly the matriculation and the intei- 
mediate, to be at all stiff On the contrary, they are such as to place 
really meritorious students at considerable disadvantage Examinations 
should be chreoted more -towards testing merit than towards obtainmg mecha- 
mcal answers far below the average. 

I think the Umversity should also provide certam courses of study for commerce, 
agriculture, and mdustry, mcliidmg shorthand writing, typewriting, and precis 
writmg as optional subjects for the matriculation examination These may make 
mediocre students better fitted for a career m life best smted to their tastes and 
mclinations I must not be understood by this to advocate the school final 
examination. I consider the provisions for law, mediome, and engmeermg, as 
far as the studies go, to be sufficient and adequate In this connection, I may 
add, though the matter does not appertam to the Umversity, that the pleadership 
examination held under the auspices'^of the high court is now an anachronism 
' and should be abolished so as to secure a uniformly high level for the district 
Bars and to mamtam the digmty of the profession 

The Umversity examinations afford sufficient test of fitness for appomtment in most 
^ of the pubho services. But the misfortune is that the Umversity tests are seldom 
recognised m the lower grades of the services-- If a census were taken of the 
various pubho offices it would be found that a very small percentage of the 
graduates and undergraduates of the Umversity is absorbed by them, most 
of the appomtments bemg filled up by those who have not even passed the 
matriculation exammation 


Mazumdae, C H 

(i) There is vahdity , the examination should afford sufficient evidence that a sound 
general education has been received, bufi should m no way mteifere with, or mju- 
riously affect, education Grammmg, which still obtains, more or less, should be 
effectively checked Many useful things are not taught simply because they 
are not included m the Umversity syllabus, e g , drauung and music For 
the matnculation and mtermediate exammations speciahsation of subjects seems 
to be a httlo too early A matriculate on enternig the Umveisity is expected, to 
khow something of every important thing 


MoDougall, Miss Eleanor 

(i) Students’ studies are certainly vitiated to an alarming extent by the ever 
present dread of the exammation I believe tliat many teachers earnestly try to 
counteract this , but they are insensibly forced by the pressure of the class to give 
greater importance to things that will tell m the examination. Students 
make a careful study of the general tenor of the exammation papers of previous 
years and form a very shrewd idea of the kind of thmg that will be asked 
If a teacher diverges from tins many students withdraw their attention 

Too much value is set ujion the result of the exammation The father of one of 
our students ivToto to us — “ I do not desire education for my daughter, but a 
degree ” I do not see any way of remedying this 
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McDougall, Miss Eleanob — conid — ^iliTHA, Khagendba X* — I^Iitb v, The Hon bit, 

Rai JIahe:sDba Chasdba, Bahadur 


(u) (h) 1 do not think that this would be possible 

(c) I fear that students would designedly pay no attention to these subjects, 
and teachers would be tempted to neglect them Of course, in a small 
class an inspirmg teacher can generally awaken a temporary mterest, but 
this cannot hold its own agamst the competition of studies more prod table 
in examination Moreover many students, even if mtercoted, would feel it 
their duty to concentrate all their energies on succcas m examinations 


illTRA, KhAGEXDRA N. 

(ill) Students passmg the intermediate examination should bo deemed fit for a siKcilie 
career, that is, after passing the intermerhate tvimmation they may take 
medicme, law, ongmeermg, or other professional studies 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Kai SLtHENDRt CHiNORv, Bahadur, 

(i) There is some truth m the criticism tliat m the existing unuersity oy»ttm tcaelung 
13 unduly aubordmated to examination But, frequency of iximmitioiu may 
be avoided only' when duo provision as to the number and tflicn ncy of th« teuhing 
staff is made in schools and coUege-i Only' first rate ti acher-' suuh ai tho <• 
referred to m ray answer to question 1 , should be left with v m iximiim fn 
dom, and examinations may' bo adjusted to the tour.us gneii by -uth tt "hirs. 

If highly cfTicient teachers are appointed m largo numbers the prietiee of holdn g 
tho I A and I Sc examinations may bo desiontinucd and it udi nts afti,raeoiu > 
of study, for four years after admisiioii to tlio L'nucriity, may be alloi.d^o 
appear at tho esaminatioub for conferring B A. and B Sc chgnes 

(u) I suggest that one of tho methods of reducing the rigidity of the pn . lU m 
of cxiunination should be the following — 

(а) If a student gets plucked m any uiiuiroty examiniion le 1 o iM i 

exempted from appearing at a lub equent ex imm itioii in th- < i' ^ 

which ho pOiSe'd at tlit preiiou-, examination 

( б ) md (c) Teachers should be gneii -omo freetium hut, it 0 <. u •, , 

thero must be a fixed it iiid ird iiid prt tribul ixiimnition r ‘ 4 nr. , v 

m orehnarx caseo 
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QUESTION 9 


Mttba, The Hon’ble RaiMAHEirtJBA CHAstoiu., Baliadvir — contd — Ram Chaela:s — 
Mitteb, Dr. Dwabkanath — ^Mittee, Dr Peoetjlla Chandea 


Oral esanunations are necessary in order to test the fitness of the student as to his 
abfiity in arguing appeals and conducting suits Oral examinations should 
be held by at least three examiners sittmg together. After all this the B L 
degree should be conferred upon him The course of study should, therefore, be- 
five or SIX years, as is the case with the other special branches of study, such as 
mediome and engmeermg 

In order to carry out the afoiesaid suggestions it Edl be necessary to establish law 
classes at the headquarters of each district These law classes should be sub- 
ordinate to the Central Law College of Calcutta and should be gmded by the rules 
framed by the authorities of that college There is a special test, viz , the o'lambsr 
exaimnations for admission of vakils to the High Court Such examinations 
are held by the judges of the High Court and I have nothing to say with regard 
to those examinations, but I would suggest that a person who has not practised 
as a district court pleader for a certam number of years should not be adnutted 
to the chamber exammation of the High Court 


Mitra, Ram Charan 

(i) The existing Umversity does not teach directly, but it does so mdireotly by presorib- 
mg the syllabus and holdmg periodical exammations up to the B A. and B So 
standards Latterly, it has undertaken to teach post-graduate students 
(u) The ngidity of the exammations should not be reduced, but alternative questions 
from the same parts of the subjects should be set to give the examinees some- 
freedom Exammations of' unsuccessful candidates may be arranged to take 
place at mtervals of six months, instead of a year as at present 
(m) After passing the required exammations prescribed by the Umversity a candidate 
for a speoifio career should be apprenticed to one more experienced m the profession 
for a prescribed period and, upon his producmg a certificate of fitness from his 
superior and on passing a viva voce exammation held by the Umversity author- 
ities, may obtam from the Umversity a certificate of fitness for a particular 
career 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath 

(i) There is vahdity m the criticism that m the existmg umversity system teachmg 
13 unduly subordmated to exammation 

(u) Speaking as a lawyer I think that the present system of requiring a university 
degree m law as a condition precedent for admission to the higher branches of the 
legal profession ought to contmue The courses of study prescribed by the Urn- 
versity for the degree m law are not only conducive to the teohmcal training of a 
lavryer, but give one a general acquamtance with the broader problems of 
jurisprudence 


Mittee, Dr Propulla Chandra, 

(i) In an affiliatmg umversity like Calcutta, with many of its colleges at distant centres, 
a fixed syllabus is necessary m order that there may be some sort of uniformity 
m the standard of teachmg As the syllabus serves as a gmde also to the examm- 
ers a teacher may be tempted to bo guided enturoly by the syllabus os to what 
he should teach Though teachmg may m this way bo now and then subordmated 
to exammation good teachers are by no means rare who regard the syllabus as 
the absolute Tnimmnm requued' and who are prompted by a gonume dosuo of 
domg then best by then pupils 
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ifiTTn. Dr Pro>ull.v C]iA\Dn\ — conid — Moilvaiblvd, Dr Wali — ^Mukehjee, Adhae 

ClUEDRA 


A ^^^.'Iconlo cliAiigo ui tho oxanuiiation Bystom Mould bo to allow all post-graduate 
students to substitute a piece of research m ork in hou of a part, or the whole, of 
the written exniuiiiatiou for the M A or M So degree There should be 
no WTitteii exiimniations for tho doctorate 


Mohamjjad, Dr. Wali 

(i) It 13, undoubtedly, true tiiat in tho existing university system teaching is unduly 

subordmated to examinations Teachers have to teach m accordance with the 
courses and tho curricula laid down by tho several boards of studies of which 
they arc not necessarily members, and students have to submit to examm- 
ntioii by tlioso who aro not their teachers If the teacher is original or tries to 
keep himself up to date, he finds that his students cannot pass the examm- 
ations Hcuco ho is compelled, often against his wish, to prepare students for 
tlio oxammations Ho often sinks to the level of a coach or a crammer and 
ceases to bo a teacher I\[oreovcr, tho boards of studies and boards of exammers 
aro often controlled by small cliques which seldom elect or co-opt one who does 
not share their viou 3 Unfortunately, there is a tendency for some of the acade- 
mic olBi-OS to become hereditary I should hke to mention here a case which 
speaks for itself Tho syllabus of courses of study in physics was prescribed for 
the B Sc degreo of tho Allahabad University in 1892 and this syllabus is m force 
at tho present day The board of studies in physics has met year after year 
during tlio last quarter of a century to ponder over it and pronounce the oracular 
words, “No change” — and tlus “when a year is more pregnant with dis- 
covery than a 100 years used to be ” Where is to be found a teacher who can 
dare ignore the syllabus, and where is to be found student who will care to 
learn things which are not to be asked in the examination ? 

(ii) In a teaching unnersitg the hardship of the Cxammation system can be easily 

reduced Tho teachers of a particular subject should form (with perhaps a few 
additions) the board of studies m that subject, and should also constitute the 
boards of examiners. Pow er to co opt experts to a certam hmit should be given 
This wall result m a due subordmation of examination to teaclung, and not of 
teaclung to exammation The teacher, if competent and trustworthy and 
there should be no room for incompetent and untrustworthy teachers m the 
Umversity, is the best person to w ork out the details of teachmg and examm- 
at'ons 

In a federal umversity the difficulties become great because there are several 
teachers workmg m isolated colleges, havmg httle or no chance of coming in 
contact with one another or with the university teachers It will be necessary 
to arrange for better co operation between them by brmgmg them often together 
in some place and appomtmg them by rotation members of the boards of studies 
or boards of examiners --This wdl remove many of the evils foimd m the exist; 
mg system. 

(ru) The University should lay down a definite standard to be attamed by its students, 
contemplating a specific career The employers, be they Government or the 
publ c, could then either accept the Umversity test or impose their own tests to 
suit the exigencies of each case 


Mukeejee, Adhae Chandea 

(i) Tes. 

(u) (a) Tes. 

(&) This IS possible to a certam extent only m the higher examinations 
(c) This should be done , m correlated subjects attendance at lectures should be 
made obligatory, but no university exammation should be insisted upon. 
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QUESTION 9 


MtTKERJEE. Dr AEITYAJfATH 


MuKERJEte, Dr Adityanath. 

(i) Tlie undue subordmation of teaching to examination is a necessary evil m all 
systems of pubhc exammations All that w e can do is to reduce it to a mmimum 
and to counteract its evil effects 

Some of the syllabuses, bemg highly elaborate and comprehensive, as is the case 
with the intermediate logic syllabus or the B A pass psychology syllabus, 
students are naturally driven to ‘ short-cuts ’ The remedy hes in simplifying 
and shortening the courses and m* reducmg the number of subjects which a 
candidate is required to take up Poi purposes of sound education the study of 
a subject should be mtensive, rather than extensive, at least m the eorher stages 
This should not be confused ivith ‘ specialisation ’, which should be aimed at only 
m the later stages If education aims at drawmg out the latent powers of the- 
mind, and traming students ui habits of close and consistent t hink ing, the pur- 
pose is better served if the operations are rfestricted to a small area of a subject 
This alone can secure a close application and discipline of the understaiidmgr 
whereas a rapid, and consequently superficial, knowledge of a much larger area is 
apt to beget a sort of dilettantism and pedantry which is fatal to the true 
scholarly spirit Education m a subject must not be confounded with the mere 
communication of a varied and necessarily undigested mass of information 
about' the different topics mto which a subject is usually divided A smaller 
amount is better assimilated and gives better mental nourishment. We should be 
content with so eqmppmg the mmd of the youth as to enable him m future 
to explore and conquer new fields of knowledge, and should not be at all 
anxious to cram it mth as much mformation as the prescribed period would 
allow 

If the above prmciple be accepted several curricula should have to be simplified. 
Brides the vernaculars and English (which must be compulsory subjects up 
to the B A. stage) I would have for the B A degree exammation only one- 
major subject (corresponding to the existmg honours course), and only one- 
rumor subject The knowledge of the former wdl be tested by a umversity 
exammation, while, m the case of the lattei, the candidate wdl be merely required 
to produce a certificate from his professor that he has attended" a mmmiimi per- 
centage of lectures and acquired a fair amount of proficiency as tested by the- 
periodical college exammations The lumor subject ' should be alhed to the 
major, and should comprise only au elementary course 

(li) (a) I would prefer this, provided that theiigidity of the exammation system be 
relaxed somewhat on hues suggested m my answer to question 5 

(6) The chief objection here is that sufficient uniformity of standard could not be- 
mamtamed if mdividual teachers Mere left Muth the degree of freedom 
suggested 

(c) Is desirable m the case of the inmor subjects m nhich a formal umversity 
‘ exammation may bo dispensed with [kmdly see my reply to (i) above]. 

(in) In the cases of medicme and engmeermg practical courses and practical trommg 
^ are at present provided by the colleges, and insisted upon by the University 

In the cases of law and teachmg due importance is likewise attached to the piac- 
tical side of the trommg ' 

Whether exammations may serve as a test of fitness for a specific career depends 
upon the character of the exammations If the schemes of exammations bo- 
Misely conceived, securmg adequate trammg m theory and practice, I do not see 
any objection to them, nor do I sec nhat satisfactory substitute may be devised 
for them 

In this country those uho, for purposes of admission to the pubhc services, would 
replace the system of exammation by a system of nommations aie generally in 
sympathy Mith people uho are unable or uawdlmg to face the test of examui- 
ations For obvous reasons they prefer admission through the back-doo*-. 
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Ml M r.i j I 


(.niMt - Ml Ki rji 1 . UM>»\h\M u — M\ikui lui t', B 


MuKhi'.JhB, Buoy Goi'Al 

(k !■ I' lull,' H lo i nrlim oiitinf, sutionhn »tal lo oTimmatioii 
(,i) ri.n \xnni bn bfui lit Ut with in m\ rijiK to i^ncstioii 5 

(,i 0 Nt fir )'( tlir I'ri'fi -..on of t< i<litn,; conctnuil iini\irsit\ c\nnuimtiona should 
],r rnji iihrcti \> the onh li .! of lilnm 


MVKHUbb, Uaoh^kvmm. 

(i) In tb( in fi i< Inn ' i < iinihih -lubonlin.itiil to ( xiunmiition 

(ii) liu' n^' of till' I xiimn ilion it< m dioiiM bo n-dticcii A plan like the follow- 

in.; Ill iv bo fotiiid u - fnl — 

(a) In the c . o of c nidnl iti < for the H \ -iinl A ili^jrns a tliorough and comjirc- 
h( 11 1.0 r\ iiiiiit ition connin; tin uitiro laid of a particular subject, or 
fifoiif ofr.ht'il oibjtf! .aillbi .iijipli iii' iiti ilby a thisis subnnttctl 
('i) Jiiiloi Li of f ii’.ii.frti «for(!io\fA o tlio tiMcliiT Mill bo left Mithalargo 

0 < 1 ft' ' iloin. mil tin t x tiniiiiilion Mill bo a(ljusti.(l to the course given 
b\ him 111 ! tv ioIk r Mill be t on itiil Milh an external i-xaumier m his test 
of the ! ui'lid it< ' I ii< r il ibilifv ihoMii Inith b\ 1 ih tlu -ns and ansMcrs 
(c) In (he ex e of I \ nni I f'e Mtuiluili then Mill bi no coinprtliciisne examinations 
'lh< n Mill b • “ comp irtiiunt < x inimatioiH ” (ns thi3 arc culled in tho Punjab 
Cnuir. itx) m .nbjieti comph ted in i -niigle jear Those who pass sonio- 
“ loniputiiK lit I X uiim itiom ", but c.umot go through the entire four years’ 
colire fur V eoiiiprilu lesuc e xamin ition for the BA. or B Sc dcga'cs at the- 
, c!o Millreciieo i certilicuto to that effect from tho Unnersity. 


.MUKFfEUJbK, B 

(i) I’o oiin I \t> lit 111. <ritiii.--m it justified — t^peci.dl^ in tho laatnrulation and 
the interineili it< rour-ts The dibit of the present s\ stein is best illustrated 
bv I'm (birfitld \\illiuus { ijuote from hts p.imphlot, “Tho Indian 
Stud, ill ” — 

“ Ills piruU^ Mild him to the L'meersitv to puss one or Imo examinations These 
ex iiiiiii.itioiis are to be- pa— id m orih r to make it possible for him to obtam 
i bight r bjl.iri The moiiieiit he pisaos his exaiuinatioas he has to got some 
n mum r itiw iiork mil p.13 his jiinnts back for the money expended upon 
him .‘'cliolar-. are not laaiiuf ictund that muj — naj', more than that, for 
jH'rh.ipt 30U “.i} icholurs an born, not made, o\cn a born scholar has no- 
elm co for groMth under such a sistcni . - In Calcutta the 

Mork of tho student is slieir ‘guild' 'Jho acqui“ition of good notes for 
fe’ctiircs IS tho first t-.sential for him, and tho professor Mho gives good clear- 
cut notes hO th.it a man oin dispoiiflo Mith any text- book, is the popular 
profC'ior And for tMO reasons first of nil, these notes save tho expense of 
buj'iiig text hooks and, then, of course, they help the boy to get through 
tilt exarainution A most iniport.int thmg is to liave good friends m other 
colleges 'J'hat is a rciihoii xiliy it is moH for tM o boys of tho same viUago to go- 
to different colleges because then they can tho more easily “ swop ” notes 
. ft 13 a very rare thing for a student to have money enough to 
buy more than one of tho suggested books m a given subject for examm- 
ation Ho learns bj' heart one book and tho notes of leoturea of two or 
three of tho favourite professora in Calcutta There is many a man, for 
that matter, m ho has got through his examinations without a text-book of 
any kmd to help him simply by committing to memory volumes of 
lecture notes.” (Pages 9 to 12 ) 
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QUESTION 9 


Mokheejei^ B — contd — Mtjkhebjeb, Jhanenbranath — ^Mttkhebji, Pakohahandas — 
Mbkhopadhyata, Dr Syamadas — Naik, IL G 


(u) Suon an attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system is desirable 
though it would be difficult to say which of the three methods stated 
should be adopted 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath 

^i) The, criticism has some elements of truth for undergraduate training The 
teaching of science subjects, agam, is not subordinated to examination to the same 
extent as m arts subjects Elaborate notes are sometimes regularly dictated m 
the class m the form of answers to questions. 

{u) The reduction of the rigour of the exammation system will be nothing short of a 
boon to the people of the provmce 


Mukherji, Panohanandas. 

^(i) So long as there are syllabuses and prescribed text-books, teachmg is bound, to 
some extent, to bo subordmated to exammation I cannot say, however, that 
it 13 unduly sijbordmated to examination On the contrary, I would say learnmg 
(by students) is subordmated to exammation , I do not know why — but I 
find students always seekmg for short cuts . they want to obtam the 
highest exammation results with the m m imu m amount of readmg 
(u) Yes 

(а) Yes 

(б) This IS smted to the B A honours and M A examinations only, 

(c) Yes , this may be attempted 


Mukhopadhtaya, Dr Syamadas 

f(i) I do not think that the criticism is altogether just Where a lengthy course has to 
be covered, as is not infrequently the case, teachers look upon the question 
papers as defining the syllabus to a certam extent and teach accordmgly As 
the immediate m itive of a student is to pass an exammation the exammation 
13 , naturally, more important to him than" the cultural benefit he mcidentally 
derives Exammations are a necessary evil, and they cannot be dispensed with 
entirely 

(u) That every attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the system of examm- 
ations without reducmg their value as tests of capacity cannot be denied 

(а) and (c) I would assent to thes ' suggestions generally 

(б) I would assent to this only m the case of advanced teachmg 


Naik, K G. 

^(i) Teachmg generally is not subordmated to examination to a great extent But, 
whon^examiners put m questions which ire doubtful, and which they themselves 
can hardly aolve m the given time, the teaching is perforce driven m the line of 
subordmation to examination {vide Calcutta Umversity B Sc honours chemistry 
paper, 1911, a question on the summary of the last tvent/ years’ work on 
crystalline structure and chemical composition) Instead of attemptmg to fiud 
out what the student does not know exammers should try to find out how 
much of a subject the student knows and how deep he can go m the broad 
questions set to him 
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Nuk, K. Q. — untl — Nandt, JIathura Kanta — ^Nandy, ThoHon’ble Maharajah Sir 
M-iNtNDSA Cjlvndra — Nakjondayya, H V 


(ii) Yes, 

(а) Is much preferable, for, as long as examinations are to be retamed, it is most 

advisable to sot out a ceitain minimum standard 

(б) It 13 at present totally ruinous to the licaltby development of our education 
(c) The practical examinations should bo made less uncertain At least 50 per cent 

of the marks should be attached to the record of the student’s work m the 
laboratory, as countersigned by his professor, at aU the science exammations, 
bcgiimmg from (he intermediate onwards till the degree exammation 

(ill) Selection by exammation is much better than autoeratio selection 


/ 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta 

(i) Yes , there is 

(u) (a) and (c) I would combme these In some subjects the teachmg might be defined 
< by prescribeil exammation requirements, and m some other subjects, oi 
sections of a subject, there may not be any formal university exammation, but 
the knowledge may be tested informally by the authorities of the college 
or school 

(6) Wdl create difficulties m the matter of organisation and detailed schemes. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Six Manindra Chandra. 

(i) I think the existing umversity system of teachmg necessarily becomes unduly sub* 
• ordmated to examination 
vu) Yes 

{«)» {b), (c) All might bo tried for the purpose. 


Nanjundayya, H Y 

(ii) (a) In subjects which do not ^require practical work m a large degree, such as 
languages, history, philosophy, and economics, it would be enough to regulate 
teachmg according to exammation requirements The required freedom is 
given sufficiently by the method now commg more and more mto vogue of 
setting a large number of elective questions 
(6) The suggested method would apply to the practical and scientific subjects {e.g , 
chemistry, physics, engmeermg) , but it would be a necessary condition of 
success (hat both teachers and oxammers should be men of mark in their 
different departments 
(c) This 18 qmte feasible 

(ui) The attention given to the subject of law vanes m vanous umversities Perhaps 
Madras is the only place where there is a separate law college with adequate time 
allotted to work durmg the regular day hours. The mere takmg of the degree 
is not considered sufficient to entitle one to practise the profession, and there is 
an additional exammation m the law of procedure and pleadmgs, and an 
apprenticeship with a praotismg lawyer for a defimte period If the subjects 
covenng the whole field (mcludmg procedure, etc ), are comprised m the regular 
presenbed Umversity course, the exammation for the degree will be qiute sufficient 
as a test of fitness for becommg a legal practitioner The beginner will have 
tune and opportunity enough to learn the practical part of his work durmg the 
early penod of his career, when only the simpler cases are hkelv to be entrusted 
to him As for the judicial service, practice at the Bar would be the ' 
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QUESTION 9 


Nanjtjndayya, H V — contd — Neooi, Dr P — jSToifch Bengal Zamindars’ Association 
Bangpur — OuNG, Manng May — ^Pai^ The Hon’ble Bai Badha Chabay, Bahadur 


apprenticeship, and this, lyhere necessary, may be supplemented by a com 
petitiTe examination, such as has been prescribed lately in Mysore 
Por those who aspire to be teachers m colleges the possession of high degrees ough 
to he a sufficient passport without the need of a special trammg in the methods 
etc , of teachmg The posts, however, should be ala ays on probation, so tha 
if the probationers do not evmoe zeal and abihty, they may be discharged 
Por teachers m secondary and lower stages the training and the degree o 
teachmg should be essential, and the exammation for the teacher’s degree ough 
to be so contrived as to be a sufficient test of fitness 
The rules now usually foUowed for pubho seivio? seem to be reasonably adequate 
e g , passmg the higher exammations, and serve as a test of fitness for posts on ) 
graduated scale , 'and various special tests are held However, it would be i 
great improvement if some traiamg m certain branches is required of aspirant 
for ordmary clerkships also, such as drafting, recording, etc Such trammj 
13 sometimes given m commercial schools University arts exammations shoulc 
be taken as only a test of general education required for entry to such service. 


Neogi, Dr P. 

(i) There is no gainsaymg the fact that teaching m schools and colleges is largely 
subordmated to exammation This is due prmeipally to two reasons, vie : — 

(A) Teachers generally do not think it necessary to teach anythmg which is not reqiur 

ed for exammation purposes 

(B) Defects m the system of exammations and syllabuses For instance, re ques 

tion papers set m Enghsh — one book of Shakespeare or Byron is prescribed u 
the I A exammation, but questions are asked about Shakespeare’ s^tyle o: 
wntmg, the beauties and defects of his writings, etc Stud^ts noi 
havmg read all Shakespeare’s plays naturally commit to memory “ key books ’ 
which provide such information ready-made 

On'^the whole, however, I would retain the present system, but would suggest thal 
euery five years the University should appoint a committee to report on what improvemenu 
%n the examinations are necessary, and also what changes are required in the syllabuses 


North. Bengal Zamindars’ Afisociation, Rangpnr, 

(,m) The matriculation exammation should be a sufficient test of fitness for the pro- 
fession of medicine, of law, of engmeermg, etc , and for services m the lower grade. 


OuNQ, Maung May 

(i) So far as the law classes m the Bangoon College ore concerned teachmg is not 
unduly subordmated to exammation In my judgment, the present B L examm- 
ation of the Calcutta Umversity is an excellent test of fitness for a legal career. 


S 

Pal, The Hon’ble Kai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

(i) As I have oxplamed I am emphatically of opmion that under the existmg system 
teachmg 13 v holly dommated by exammations, and this is probably the root 
cause of students not gettmg the full benefits of a university career Anythm" 
which would tend to make readmg free and agreeable should be encouraged" 
Studyfor the sake of passmg a mechamcal system of exammation cannot Imt 
ho distasteful, and certainly does not generate a eravmg for knowledge for its 
ovTi sake. 
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QUEsnox 9. 


RjJEtni, Hon ble 3Ir. Justice Asdc2 — ^Ray, Dr Bidhay Chactdsa- 


Rabbi, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abbub 

(i) i: (u) Teaching is unduly subordinated to eYaminations m Bengal and elseirhere. 
This IS mainly due to the teachers not. having sufficient confidence m them* 
Eelvca to pursue a subject independently of books, and partly to the habit 
Trhich prevails, but ivhich I am glad to find is notv he ng gradually abandoned, 
of prescntmg books instead of subjects, for the examinations. Until teachers- 
are available rrho can be said to be authonnes m their subjects, capable of 
making mdependent exposition and researches, it ivonld be safer as a rule to 
leave students to the guidance of recognised text-books, teachers helping: 
mth explan<-t’ons and tlncidiuons 

(a), ({.), „r d (c) I'vronld not support these unless the present level of teachers is 
considerably raised. 

(ui) I S-ou'd sai some kind of examination is usefnl and necessarv m everv department 
ment’oued Bui it has to be recognued tnat, -rhatever the nature of the 
c xamm ai.on, a period of apprenticeship by which a voung man is gradually 
introduced to the actual practice of his calling or business must, senerally 
^ieaking, intervene before he can vuth good results embark upou it.*" In ’aw 
the examinat-on should aim at testing the student’s srasp of the pnnciples, 
and his kuowled.e of the important rules, of lair, his abdiu toappythem to 
concrete cases, and his pon er of clear and sucunct expressoru 


Ray, Dr Bidhax Cha^t>ra 

(i) The teaching in the L'nivcr^ity is earned out with a view to obtain the greatest 
amount oi lucctrs lor students at the examination. 

( 11 ) The Adeal wou’d be achieved when we allow the teacher a maximum degree oi 
irex-doni Irom eontrol oi the exsrumat'on system. Beiore a teacher has had 
tin e to de. elope his su eject in the process ot teaciung, even before the studene 
h _s bad lime to a-Aiimilste the teachmg properly, tie student has to leave the 
teacher urd re-sort to cramming and strain his nerves to get'through tbe 
exuuai' il'on. 

(a) In il irta ruojec*', ejpceAslIy in ibecx^nim.Ai cos up to t''e E .A, pnsa course, 
AA t '1 aa u -’’ee o. uuAfc<w.iAi_ in ir. it-.ud-’-d ■ ue of the de-grcea conierie-d 
c A. or! e. n A. ui i ..nl ii tr . ' 3 b- de'^red pre^ent.d ex-mirut on 

'eiiUi-'i eu - L.ca u''d.r =u n ce -- a' eHi, i o 1 e-^r, thre- eendil 01= mu.t I- 

cl I,. he' I a' on — 

( u r . 1 . > Lc aaU'J', 

f I a... . .,..i - -..'i jI ui rr-A^j', a^ f,ir AAj pc-^ b’., t.Ae rcgiil_r cour..- 
e o ' — 1 1 » ar ^u' r --.o^ce' 

1 . 1 ’ A, . I Ai'm _t —Lg out Acn-t in. itudeat kni- .o, and net. 

ce I it ' - de o not knji ^ 

1 la i’ - , 11 I. _ e-1 1 J eX n.Ar.V. e.n,-j It m ne-c.oAa’p, .OeJpple- 

; A f 1 i-y em’ ... li ,.r..e e-' txannrLA. or L" dcr o-ch eO'.dit.ona 

' .. a.o'a -id A.r-Ai’. ij aaLaj maxiir.aai of tre.uoei to 

' , - 1 -o ' a A-^ ..jt.ri -! exam.: .'o -re co o^j'ed to enl -n-l 

CC-A. A - CX 'e.. -O-a' 1 a 1_ be .alj— '.ed lO tX. CoVr.co .aio^A'.-d 

r A 1 'ca. tn eXA..... 'o eUl jUo ;_A g-U^. t.-e otOck of Ll O 7- 

’ -> V. A-i .-t ’ru„ in a.L . m t o -'ao i .r ci . '_u q. „en;. 

V j lx - : . ' e-- . 1 ’ o A.i , ' g , 1 „ D , il D , e.e , n.> io'-i'i! A-n.erx*,- ex- 

- -A A ' e— ' XA .A. _ ' ’ . ol-i .* aaI’. — n AA. o IIlo e-l~.clt_A Zj- 

[ , I -A c.x.;„ A., d g- 3. .o—i L. oLO vr '_s ong n ! ..C'L 

e. -l^e.U. fur e. X 
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Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra — conid. — ^Ray, Joge3 Chandra — ^Ray, Manmathanath. 


(in) The ordinary degree qualifying the student to practise medicine should bo be- 
stowed after a formal osammation But this student should further produce 
certilicates from his teacher to show that ho is a fit person to practise medicme. 
If the studont is successful at the examination he gams confidence in hunself 
as to his fitness to practise medicine. The teacher’s certificate, on the other 
hand, would show that he (the teacher) has confidence in the capacity and 
fitness of the student to pracbse the art. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

. >(i) Yes. 

•{a) (o) For mere graduation. 

{b) For the honours and M.A, and M.Sc exammafcion There snould be internal 
and external exammers, the teachers formmg the internal and outsiders, 
who are also teachers, the external The class marks obtamed by students 
and recorded by their teachers should be taken mto account while awardmg 
degrees. 

(ui) For admission mto the pubho service competitive exammations, if adopted for all 
services, would be desirable. If not adopted for all services the standard of 
qualification, as tested by the university exammations, should be proportionate 
to the emoluments There is no reason why a graduate should receive Rs 40 
a month if he is appointed a teacher, whde another Rs 250 a month if appointed 
in the provincial service. 


, Ray, Manmathanath 

'(i) I have partly answered this question m my answer to question 1 In the present 
system both pupils and teachers are tempted to concentrate their attention 
not so much upon genuine study, as upon the questions likely to be set by 
the exammers The systematisation of the Umversity courses is mevi table, to 
a very large extent, m the lower examinations at which a large number of 
candidates appear, and uniformity is desirable 
j(u) An attempt should certamly be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination 
system Exammation is a means and it should, as such, be subordmated to the 
end, VIZ , right education 

'This IS qmte practicable m the highest exammations, if — 

(A) freedom and latitude of teaohmg are allowed , 

(B) exammation is conducted mainly by those who teach 

(C) success m the exammation is made to depend as much upon the answers furnished 

by the candidate, as on steady work durmg the period of academic trainmg ; 
and 

,(D) the choice of quesTons to be answer d is life to the candidate and, no oxphcit 
aisignmsnt of marks having bsen made to the different questions, the duo 
valuation of the answers is left to the okammar It is by these means that 
the quahtative es'imate may bo truly recognised At the same time, it may 
be desirable, m O'dsr that a nght tradition may bo preserved and handed 
down in these matters — a tradition which maybe of interest to teachers to 
know — that the oxvminershouMdraw ipreports which shcu’dbo aocissiblo to 
tho teacher by publioa'ion. It may be mterestmg to refer, m this connec - 
tion, to what thei vice-chancellor said m his convocation address of 1833 
with regard to tho success of the first two lady ^graduates , — “I heard from 
one of the exammers that, though their am i^'^'ct were rwl 

Jramed so as to secure the highest number of howed an 

cnginahty, a thoroughness, and a ’ c'’ , • which 
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QUESTION 9 


Evr, JLimlithakath — contd — Rvr, Raja Praitada Nath — Ray, Sarat Chandra. 


gave him a high opimon of the mtellectual power of the writers ” This 
state of things has contmued viry much the same till to-day ; stops m the 
nght dir etion have only recently been tokm m the M.A. a"d M Sc classes 
under the new po t gr duato scheme As has been pomted out m my 
answo' to question 1, the eNamination should bo conducted in such a way as- 
to distmguish the essential from the messential, and should test the parts of 
knowledge that are truly valuable, and not trivial or recondite details Ab 
the same time, the mtroduction of the German or the American system of 
conferrmg degrees on the decision solely of' professors without the 
intervention of outside exammers is not desirable here at the present time 

(а) Of course, to a large extent, and especially m the cases of the lower 

cxammations, the teaclung should he defined by prescribed exammation 
requirements 

(б) The possibility m the case of the highest exammations for freedom of the- 

choice of courses on the part of teachers has already been pomted; 
out 111 my answer to question 2 

(c) There does not appear to be any necessity for the supply of mdireot and 
secondary motives by formal examinations m the cases of collateraJ 
or subordmate subjects, eg — 

(A) Mathematics, physics and chemistry 

(B) Pure and apphed mathematics 

(C) Sanskrit and philology 

(D) History and economies 

(lu) Exammation is certainly a test of fitness m each of these cases 


Kay, Baja Pr\mada Nath 

(0 Yc^ 

(li) (n) Yes 

{b) If teachers are allowed a maximum of freedom, and examinations are: 
adjusted to the courses gi\cn by individual teachers, there will be a lot of 
confusion m exaiuinatioiv, therefore, it is not desirablo 
(c) Some unimportant subjects maj bo left out of the Umversity oxammation- 


Rvy, Sarat Chandrv 

(i) Quite' to , teaching is uiululj subordinated to examination — students do not, os a. 
rub, stiul\ for the a ko of acquiring knowledge, but for p.issmg the exammation. 
Teaelurs do not tike eare to se-o whether their students acquire knowledge,, 
but their oiiK endeavour is to make thou: students succetsfuU^ pass the oxamm-^ 
atioii 

(it) 'ILe riguhtv of till i X iinination -.vsteui should bo reduced 

(u) The t^a^!uIlg iiiiclit Le dt lined b\ -.vllabus^ 

('A No 

(i ) In dl I L . , iK ti t -hould It Uaiver-iitv examination, together with the certificatc- 
<j’ t u h' r- 

(uil t.' ' Itwiui t un, to_.,( tfur with the eertilieatcs given b^ teacher-', maj serve 

1 It t oi ntm , tor i '[•. eilit e ire< r The jirestiit method of exammation 
oa' 1 i o vh 1 -■ d l!i, ihe pn < nt mithoil the lueiuorv ol the examinee u more- 
tt lil th..l 1 , LliUihthv 

1 I >. V lum' I uvhii'j i'll, iho we-h to e irrv on the hg.d proh'Uon, they 
' I 1 1 1(1(1 d I ’ll M 1 i i-\ Look-, m the ix.unmatiou h d), uid be askttl 

to lam j. d d i- I I " i t . ot la . Ill It, V ariuas hrantlie 1 In this way 

L a k m tl L ...hj et IJ a. Lo U 'cd 
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Eat, Satis Chaxdra — Eeyazuddin, SYBo,,Quazi — Eichardson, Thojias H — 

Rot’, Muniydbayath 


Eay, Satis OnANDBA. 

(i) and (u) It IP, doubtless, true that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination 
But m the present condition of most of the secondary schools and colleges it nrould 
not be wise to adopt a general policy of leaving a portion of the exammation work 
to teachers In well-conducted institutions, with an efficient staff, the requirements 
of examination in some subjects may be satisfied by certificates from teachers 
m those subjects if they are of recognised stonchng and capacity , for this purpose a 
record of the students’ class work might be kept , but I would not go further. 
(m) As regards the limits of examinations to test the fitness of young men for a speci- 
fic career I would abolish the system which encourages the acceptance of B A 
and B So degiees as qualifications for admission mto any profession, except 
high appomtments m the public seiwice' and the education service, and woidd 
mtroduce separate exammations for testmg the fitness for all other careers (By 
“ teachnig ” in the question 1 understand the science of teaching, and not the edu- 
cation service ) 

To this end, I would raise the standard of the matnculation exammation and would 
insist upon a more strmgent test m languages 
I would not permit any student to read for nmversity degrees m more than one 
subject at the same time, eg ,a. student of law should not read medicme, nor should 
a student of arts or science read law or medicme 


Retazuddin, Syed, Qua2d. 

(i) In my judgment, there is no vahdity m the onticism that teachmg is unduly sub- 
ordmated to exammation 

(u) I hold that there should be no atlempt to leduce the ngidity of the exammation 
system 


Richardson, (Thomas H. 

(m) In eagmeering exammation is no test of fitness. Exammation only mdicates 
that it IS worth while trying to teach one man his work more than another A 
man who caimot pass his exammations is not likely to be much use as an engmecr, 
but one who passes first may be equally useless 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) It IS generally true that under the existmg system undue impel tance is given 
to passmg exammations, and everythmg is learnt with the ultimate object of 
mastermg the ansirers to some stock, and so-called important, questions m each 
book. 

(ii) The exammation system may be made a fair and real test of instruction, by 
altermg the nature of tbe questions and the present method of allottmg marks for 
each small question Questions should be broad and the whole paper should 
be marked m round numbers on the whole body of answers — 

(а) Exammation may be held on languages and hterature, by prescribed examm- 

ation methods 

(б) In history and geography (particularly m the latter subject) m matriculation , 

and m chemistry and physics the teacher might be allowed sufficient 
freedom 
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QUESTION 9 


Roy, MrNiKDRANVTH — cmi'd — Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Sobexdka Xath — Saha, 
ilE^HNVD — S ahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 


(ui) Oral tests m mehcine, eg — 

(а) Materia meJica sometunes proves defective on account of unequal questions 

asked to each student 

( б ) In law there need be no such university examination, as now. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Sueendra Nath. 

(i) Yes 

(u) An attempt should bo mado to reduce the ngidity of the examination system. 

(rt) Y'os 
(6) Ws 
(c) Yes 

I think m the professions of law and tcachmq, as well as m administration m the 
public ser\ ice, examinations maj scr\ o as a test of fitness but not so m those of medicmes, 
engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry 


Saha, Meghnad 

(ii) I think that in certain respects the existing system is extremely rigid, and proper 
stops should bo taken to reduce the rigidity I would touch upon a smgle pomt 
to u hich I have been able to give some amount of thought 

At present, if a candidate happens to fail ui a particular subject, only, say by not 
more than two or three marks, ho is required to wait another full academic year 
before ho is allowed to sit for the exanunation Ho may secure qmte good marks 
m other subjects, but that makes no difference Not only that, if the student 
happens to bo an undergraduate he is compelled to jom a college, go through 
the same system of lectures, and keep the movitablo percentage On very 
rare occasions is ho alloived to appear as a non-collogiato student This rule 
IS generally executed mth the severity of the laws of the Medos and Persians 
I know from personal kuoii ledge of several instances the dire effect which the 
s\atom produces on its unfortmiato victims — deje'ted in nund and spirits, 
struggling mtli po\erty and ill-health for retrieving lost honour, and a good 
name — the ultimate result is often fagging of the brain, and complete break 
down of health Some leniency should bo shown to these students They 
should bo required to appear in those subjects only in which they failed by a 
iiirrow m irgin, and >.hould bo allowed free option in the matter of joinmg a 
college, or appearing as non coUigiato students. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 

(i) I do not think tlnro IS an\ validity in this criticism so jar as it relates to examin- 
all (n i' Jiuull b-’ Teaching without a test is apt to bo mcfficient There is, 
ho \ever, a good ic vl of truth in the criticia'u so far as examination is actually 
c I ' I'f / Taev te ich ju->t what the> conaidcr needed for the examination It 
doe > i.^t, thiT' fore, folio e that if there were no evamination they would teach 
I Cl or I lore e lie e ith 'ihc roversO w ill be the ca^o , if oxanimations were 
lUd'- 111 t i\ v.ould tiaeh h^s ind kcis eilicieatl) In mj opmion, smeo the 
‘^d 1 . vt I \a an It on n mimieal to uood teaching has gathered strength, tlie 
qi d'tV of ti K iiig has been ^umg dol.n innuallj Compare thoio who pisjed 
t Cl Ur ee* Ilf t’’o .vt < s or I uhtii 3 witn the matriculates of tliCoO (Lijs and joii 
will 111 d i \ nt drjere.iec Oi ahoja^-id the iiitrvncc w is as pood as a B 
t ' ' to div 1 kr IS h s L.o ihd^eof Lnjhsh was concernciL Those wlio Iia.^ 
L o '1 ' I i' 'r I le of tuo old dava lui.ht eomparu the course m Enghsq 
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QUESTION 9 


SvPKU, The Hoa'ble Dr Tej Bahaduk — con(d — Sabkab, Akshaatkumak. 


(jj) I am, therefore, of opimon that the rigidity of the eiamination system should be- 
reduced 

(6) I should Ica-ve the teacher, provided he is a really competent teacher, a masi*- 
inum of freedom to adjust the esammation to the courses given by him. 
This would, however, entail a considerable elaboration of the machmery for- 
CAamiuations and would necessitate more expenditure, but I think the 
experiment is north trying 

(c) Probably in certain scientific subjects it might be possible to dispense witbj 
the test by a formal university examination ^ 

(ill) I may add that in regard to law it seems to me that there is considerable room 
for development in India There is no doubt that we had, and still have, very 
eminent practical lanjers m India, but the number of legal scholars has been 
limited Too much stress is laid in the teaching of law upon dry-as-dust. 
subjects — statutes and acts — while I should mtroduce students to interestmg. 
books of standard authors who deal more with principles than with details. 
Again, I should also like to try the experiment of teaching certam branches, 
of law with the help of case law, as is done m some American umversities I- 
havo taught some students in that way myself and the result has been wholly 
satisfactory to my mind It is also doubtful to my imnd whether the duration 
of teaching m law is of sufBcient length In the Allahabad Umversity iha 
course extends over tuo years I prefer a three-years' course I attach 
also great importance to the vtva voce exammation, and my expenence as an 
examiner has been that I can have a more correct measure of the student’s 
capacity uhen he is face to face uith me than by merely exammmg his written 
answers 

I may bo permitted to suggest that the provision of an honours course for the- 
better class of students should be insisted upon The question has arisen in 
the Allahabad Umversity, but has not yet been solved No doubt, this would’ 
mean the strongthemng of the staS in some colleges, but it seems to me that 
111 the best interests of education this must be done At present, each student* 
15 required to take up three subjects for his B A examination I think that, 
although it is supposed to broaden his culture, it really gives him very httia 
grasp of the subjects he has got to study If our secondary schools could be- 
improved and better equipped I would do away with the intermediate ex- 
amination absolutely and give a three-years’ traimhg to students m one 
subject only. This would, in my judgment, enable them to have a mora- 
thorough knowledge of at least one subject But, with the secondary schools 
ns tlie-\ are, I do not think that the change advocated by me can be given 
effect to m its entirety I would, however, reduce the number of subjects^ 
from throe to two even under the present conditions 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 


(i) 1 \iry ctrongU f tl that tt ichiiig is being unduly subordmated to cxunination.- 
'I lu t* uhi r’-< -ULCi -s di jituds upon the number of students ho has made to pass. 
I know th it -ehool auflioritios h i\o taken teachers to task for failing to pass- 
.1 hi h jH-untigi of -tiuhnts Students thomscUes ■-ay that they como- 
tio> to It irn, Init to ju-s tin eximination Teachers aLo gi\o way to this 
\ 11 \'r\ ofun Tin i-Uirihins of ‘students goinralU i ndo-so the mow os they 
tid t'li Imi .. to tin U lUer-itv with an ulterior inotne* The o\ iinniation 
•- I 111 in -pill of wholi OHIO regulations and prominent he'adhnis in tho 

qu 'imiii'Hf’, “ \n .v< r-. -hoiild be guenmyo r own woreU ”, is such that tho- 
i( i 'iiti^ e vunot hut Li* uiuluK tiuhorihn itc-el to oxaiaination 
I 'voUilLi lilt, n -itinA tocilliet -t vtiities for la-icertaining how many of tho- o w ho- 
bs. e 1 e 111, II- irn iLout to ]ti the B \ oxuiiination in hiitorv hivu gone 
th'.io^h 0-1 ell i.iiteliA id, Fljihiinton.i’-, //igoey o/ /« hn, air. good hi-itury on 
t' . Bn'i h i-e'ijd, or all the thr o book' jire-^enbed on tho t.lizabethin I" rioel , 
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QUESTION 9 . 


\ 

SaKKAE, GOPAL ChANDEA — cot tJ — SaEKAE, KaLIPADA — SaSTEI, KoKUiESWAE, 

Vidyaratua 


(u) (a) and (c) ily answer is in the afifirmative 

(c) Jly suggestion is that teachers might be allowed the maxunum of freedom in 
teachmg , but the exommations should not be regulated by the eourses taught 
bv overj individual professor 

(in) Success at the University, exammations is not necessardy a sure test of fitness for - 
a particuliir career such as has been mentioned But those who achieve such 
success must contmue to be regarded as better quahfied than others I do not 
think there are anj strong grounds for a modification of the existing system and for 
prescribing other tests of ehgibihty for beginning a career in the profession of 
law, medicme, engmeering, or agriculture Such a test mav be necessary foi those 
■a ho uant to follow industrial pursmts requirmg special techuioal knowledge 
u hich 13 not imparted in schools and colleges 


SaEKARj K ALT? ad a. 

(i) No ; mj idea is this Periodical oxanuuations are necessary If so, the nature of 
the teaching u ill alu ays depend, to some extent, upon the nature of the examm- 
ations Make the exanunations sound and searoh’iig tho teachmg udlalso bo 
thorough and satisfactory So there is nothing particular about tho Calcutta 
Uni\ cr-'itj in this respect The complamt is that tho standard of the oxamma- 
tions has been lowered Tins should bo raned 
■(n) The reduction I Mould proimso is that if a canebdate fail m any subject ho should 
be rc-cxaniincd m that subject only and m no other 

(«) Yes 

(i) No , there m ill be no uiiiforniit} under this proposal Tho standard of officioncy 
Mill varj Mith mdnidual teachers "lATio Mill lix tho standard? Tho experi- 
ence of the school final examination in the case of middle schools is very dis- 
appointing 

(c) No, Morse results Mould oiisuo than those mentioned m connection Mith middle 
'-chools 

(ill) ThciO examinations iiiaj bo generally limited to theoretical and book knowledge. 
Tho phj'ieal, mor,vl, and praftical sides of candidates cannot bo properly 
tcated by ■niittcu examinations For example, in pedagogy, more academic^ 
distnution should not suflico E\en abihty m class managomont and a knoM ledge 
of the de\ iccs of te ichiiig nro not enough Tho temper and habits of tho candidate 
.uid his nionls are import iiit f ictors to bo considered No university or depart- 
iiKiital tximination Mill bo of anj axail in thoso respects 


Sastui, Kokileswae, Vidyaratna. 

i,i) In the exutiiig unucrsity sjstcm teachmg is unduly subordinated to examin- 
ition For the piiri>Osc of rc’iioMng tho evil inllucnco noM exercised by ixamui- 
ation oil the s\slem of tt idling the follow uig changes may bo considered — 

(A-) Qiuslions should eo\ If tho whole fuld of studj and should guo candidates 
1 wide ruige of sehetioii bor inst inee, about 50 or GO questions should be 
sLt , ind, of ihe-i, i e indivlvte should be required to answer, s.ij, 5 or G onlj, 
(H) It I <. iruhd itc ho rieoniiiu ntlod b> proper persons to befit fora pirticular 
iMiumituiii he should be allowexl to ajiptar at that tx*immation without 
{ki--iiig the i irhtr <.ximmitu>n or examin itions, if an_\ 
t) It the sistiiii oi exMiniuiiA the iiiswers of e mdidatcs b\ illotment of mirks 
Le not ti}!iei.d b\ i better sXstcni then, ui illoiiiiig marks, tho c vndid itesi’ 
L'si^ht iii'o, and crisp ut, tlnir subjects should bo more \alued thin a mer.- 
euu’iicri iJU ot jh-uiUs or the cat dogumg ot t els 
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SthTHI, KtJEMDKA C'JIAMDKA, BubndUT 

(i) I con Ilk r lint tin rc h a gioit dml of truth ui tlio cntiowm that m fcho o\uting 
uiiuir it\ -v-'tcin l< icliiug n uiuhily uuborihnatcd to oxamuiation Spcalcnig 
giiior dl\ . tiu* c'ciiminlioii uUlutiioci llio stiiiidard of teaciiuig m uiotifc of the 
ubjict <. If till' I’ximuiitiou m a pirlioular huhject w stdl and scarobmg 
Uuhv,r< vnd pupils jiu greater attculioa to that subject If it w not, tbo 
ubjii-l ii iiigbclid To illii-lrilc iny im.unng I maj Hay that there was a 
lull' \xlun i'\iinuurs in inaUrit msisUd upon a high stmdard of Boholarslup 
from c unlid lb i and tlio nsiilt \i is tliat greater attention xvas paid by 
te .ilur-i ind pupil < to qiiodions of graintnnr anil composition tlian is tbo case 
noa, nluii the e\ imm tion n, hpeilcing generally, more intended to testa 
( ni'iid lie's l.nonbdge of Ilnelisli .mil ahihti m translating Sanskrit nito decent 
I'lisli-dj th m bn .‘s m krit 'cluil ir-ihip uul ability in composing in that language. 
Tin niiinbtridin imtrki .dlotlcd to a particular subject abo luduonoea the 
cli ir a'b r of Ibotiubingm lint subjiet 'liure aro cases where candidates 
con ahr it a mtrt ua-to of time to mil a siibjict wlieii tile niaik assigned to 
lint -ubji ( t i< -o Ion as not to alTict iijiprccnbly the general result of tbo 
t\ limn ilioiu 

(n) (a), (^), A (c) Wliib idmittmg that the ngulitv of the examination system stands 
V i umi of b< uig nl ixid it w not ver^ i.isy to niy bow that end can bo best 
MCiirid A 1 reg ird 1 tbo suggestions under the licads specified they are perhaps 
loo \ ague and gun r.d in cliirictcr to bo of much ir.ictieal use Tlio suggestion 
wbieb propose) to ki\o indisidud teatbors w'ltli a maximum of freedom is 
perhaps ojicn to objection, teachers who may bo thought worthy of being 
entrusted with sucli frecdouf bung not easily available m tlas country 


V 

Sayied, Audullaii Abu 

(i) Cndesirablo tlioi/gli it is it cannot be domed that teaolimg at piosent is imdiih' 
hubordmated to examniations, us Btiideiits come to oolleges moHlIy with (bo 
object of getting through examinations HiicteSHfully. At pioHonl, tmiveimfy 
diplomas and certificates constitute tbo mum jmsspoit foi ontoimg dilTeien't 
calhiigs in life, and hosts of students flock to oolleges w'ltli an uiidelliied aim 
depending upon wliatover ebances a ojJkgo euitcr would bung (o bnn by way of 
success m uiuveraity examinations, rutboi Ibuii with any gumiiiio dcmio lir 
knowledge 

(u) (fi) As explained above, 111 answer to ipicstioii 2 , li acinus Inivo very lIKle fiutdoin 
in tbo present system of cxuinmalionH, cut ami dm d by (bo diclali's of (be 
University rogulatioiiB Tins iigidity of tbo oxsmnmtioii syslom should Im 
removed, but it is undesirable that oxannnations iii any siiliju ( siiould bo 
on coun-ts given by individual leuelius as (ills woiilil movitubiy h sd to a varia- 
tion of Htanduid 111 tbo mine univcisity An niifsovoniont would bo dfetluJ if 
examinations in a hubject uro h ft to the li iicboi s of aolh gi s of tbo mme nm- 
vcrsity mostly, upon whom it should bo ns unibiuit (o nnrt and di-curS the 
lints to bo adopted in teaebnig Uiolr ntibj) 1 1 fioni yciu to y<ar Tins 
would admit of introducing tbo i onfnnijilatcd Inipiovu/nntfl 
teaching of tubjecl, rather than of a prcis libi d coiim, nhould te e- 
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(i) Wo consider that uinkr the piu'uit um/inUy nyuUm, 

unduly subordniati d to < xa/ni/iatlo/i. In cojofuoa “ 

value of any (uubnig u that it proparos lUcuAly 
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(u) Tho rigidity of tho cAauiinatiou system may very profitably he reduced 

(b) As suggested m a previous answer we consider that more satisfactory results will 

be obtamed by lea\'mg tho teacher with a maximum of freedom m the treat- 
ment of a course of stud} and m exammation 

(c) As u e haa e already suggested the po-ition could be adequately safeguarded 

and students of the Umvcrsity co ordmated if the examination papers, 

' set by tho mtcrual examiner of the college on tho work wo had actually done 
in class, were moderated by two external exammers, uho should be co-^ 
examiners of tho ansu er papers here colleges would, thus, have more 
adequate power, teachmg might bo given m subjects m which no formal 
test by university exammation would be demanded but, obviously, such a 
practice could not extend far except m the highest branches of study 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

I now turn to the consideration of the umversity cxammations (questions 9 and 10 ) 
Tho questions turn on the relation between teachmg and examination. I will therefore 
begm with general reflections on tlie theory of exammation m relation to teachmg I 
w ill next pomt out the miprovements we have attempted m our exammations as 
judged by tlus standard, and the improvements we still need I will then goon to discuss 
the etiology of cnim m Bengal, after which I will address mjself to the specific questions. 

Neither teaching nor examination is an end in itself, both exist for an ulterior 
end, w hich might be described m either of tw o w aj s — first, as the conservation, improve- 
ment, and transmission of the culture tradition m a society , or, second, as the discoiery of 
t/ie iiiduit/iiaf,hclpmg him to self-expression as a free person withm the corporate social 
personality In the ideal (or normal ’) condition both teachmg and exammation would 
be subordinated to tho ultimate end, and the question of tho one bemg subordmated to the 
other would have no meaning An exammation serves as a measure of value and a means 
of staiidardis.itioa and, as men are normally constituted m the social state, adds tho 
stimulus of social reward or recogmtion and of emulation to what may bo called the more 
natural, primary, and reloi ant motives and mterests of education Agam, as teachers 
are not necessarily perfect, and at any rate it is agreed on all hands that their pupUs 
ha\o more than the average share of mortal imperfections, an exammation is needed to 
find out whetlier tho pupils aro Icarnmg to work, and to work tho right thmg (self expres- 
sion uicluded) ui tho right way A good exammation may, therefore, be a help and a 
supplement, if not also a guide to tho teachmg No doubt, exammation has its abuses, 
but so has tcvchuig Both, as practised to-diy m tho le.iraed world, aro rough and- 
ri-vdy ‘ mass methods and, without further progress m experimental psychology and 
expirimcntal sociology, neither tho theory of education nor tho theory of exammation can 
bo jiLiccd on a seientit.e basis, and tho actual practices must remam what they aro — rules 
of thumb, or tmiancil recipes Among tho unsettled questions relating to tho theory 
of examination aro such vital pouits as tho following — 

(.\) The iiitoro, meaning, and component elements of tlio fitness which an examm- 
lUon IS supposed to test or measuro , first, m a smgle subject , secondly, m a 
number of 001111111x1 subjects , .md, thirdly, m a number of unrelated (or, as 
u often tho case, negatively correlated) subjects . 

(B) Tho n-iture of tho curvo of mental capacity, general or particular, and tho 
eoricLitions of ment d eapaeities and mtercsts as tlirowmg light on the real 
V due of I xamin ition curneuLi 

^C) Ttona'uro of tlie curve of marks, its relation to tho curvo of capacity, and tho 
dejH-iidei'ce of this relation on the psychology of tho ox.immer 
tl)) 'I'lo questions oi ehaiieo m d error 

(Lj 1 ' e quest uii ot i' o Lu.li.; of a'l exammation m relation to the course of 
ui trucao 1 and di-eiplj o o: iiiAn/a exammauons to test and uisure con- 
luiuous \.ork, V .d of eomjiartaiental oximmationa a single iin d 

ex-iLurat.o L 
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(1 ) n.o iluril.'U <if m o\ uniii itnin, .nul tlio (iinu Mhome. iii rolitioii to fati^uo 

(<•) illou il'lc opium to < lion c of <nirsln)in, and of toin[)cnaation ns 

lit'ini iiliji'' t and iilijn't 

(H) 1 c ri! ilu o i>l u 0 of nnlttii iiriotu il, uid or il o\aniiimtions, of c\tcnial and 
int< ri d o\ uniiuT", of jirnuar,\ uid sctomlirj motj\ cs IdiO love of knoulcdgo 
iiid < mill vluin 

fl) The rvorKntition of o\ iinin ilioiH m ^-uicr il, \wtli rcfercnco to vital do\clop- 
imnli it jnibcrl} or uIoIcvh-liilo 

^ )) Di 1, tliou^li not lout, tho llicor> vnd irt of <nicHtionin'' ' 

I the iiK ntinu', it niaj bo noticeil tliat under tlio rei'ulations of 1900 wc have moved 
to lardi V D.’Iit ordtnn^' of onr o\ iniinations b> providing that tlio questions should be 
) frvnieil is to CKOura^o good It ibits of work and teaching, and discourage umntelli- 
gc It memorising , tli it tlio o\ vmuicrs in giving marks sliall consider whether the answ ers 
andit lie in intilligcntapprrtiation of tho subject , that tlio o\aminpr3 shall ahvays allow 
-omo choice of questions , that, in tho lovur oxanuimtions, tho paper setters sliall not be 
miyiig thobowlioli v\e.ietuill> taught for tho examinations, and that in tho post-graduats 
ex iminations tlio reverse sliall be the e ise, 1 ut th it tlio tc-ichcrs as internal examiners 
shill be asbOciitul with comiietent oxtinial examiners, tliat tlio papers shall, wherov er 
j) actic.iblc, be set by two meinbtrs of the board in consultation, and Lastly — what is 
v con ederablo nniirov eiiicnt 111 view of the chances and wulomargm of error m all examm- 
ilion-i — that bj means of what liave been called convpcns.ition marlft some consideration 
j 1 lU be allowed to eindidilcs failuig in one single subject who sliow high proficiency in 
another subject or m the aggreg itc 

Uur e\ imm ittoiu, however, are '■till far from perfect Tho mam faults are — 

(1) Tint tho marking as too inechimeal, being of tho nature of scores for pomts 
mule, instead of an cstunato of tho answers as mtegral wholes — which tcjids 
to encourage memore-mg 

td) That the mechanical aggregate of marks is hardly checked or corrected by the 
appre'Ciation of a paper as a whole with reference to general mformation 
or intclbgence, co ordination or ece.uenco of ideas, power of expression, 
mdividu ility, or other criteria, though tho regulations provide for this 
correction, 

{3) That, ow mg to tho ichos^ ncrasios or unequated personal equations of a multitude 
of examiners, tho margm of error and of chance for success m an examma- 
lion as well for ranlung, are apt to bo somewhat wider than if the examma- 
tionwero more compact and homogeneous 

*\ad on certain important pomts thcro is a well-marked hno of cleavage How far 
errors of spcUrng, grammar, or idiom m tho candidate’s English should detract from the 
value of an otherw iso good answer (or paper) m mathematics, chemistry, or physics, or for 
ibat matter in logic, economics, history, or philosophy, or agam m Sanstoit, Arabic, or 
Perswn, 13 w ith us the great frontier question, and, until there is tho delimitation of a 
‘ scientilio ’ frontier, or of spheres of uiQucnco among tho half-dozen major claimants, 
wo must continue to have an unsolved Chmese puzzle, a six-power problem, on our 
hands. But wo are takmg stops to correct these defects and uncertamties, and on the 
whole, the cxammations hero are certainly not less successful — if anytbmg they are more — 
than m many other universities with a longer history than ours It is sufficient to 
state that our pass and honours men, and oven our ‘ faded ’ candidates, faro well 
as a rule, after their kmd and measure, m tho examinations of forr ign umversitie=, 
e rj , in tho trifos and other degree oxammations, and for doctorates m science or 
phdosophy of j ustly renow ned centres of learrung and research, as w ell as m the engmeer- 
ang, medical, and other professional (or vocational) exammations This concurrent 
testimony of tho learned world suppbes a practical tost of the value of a Calcutta Umvers- 
ity certificato (and education, finished and half-finished) and is makmg itself too qiatent 
^11 tho world over to be explamed away by mterested clamour or unreasorung prejudice 
playmg tho r61o of tho candid critic 

Our real difficulty lies much deeper To base a national system of education (as 
opposed to class education) on a foreign medium of instruction and exanunation is not a 
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very natural procedure, and the marrel is that Bengalis (and Bengali educators) 
have, -without the aid of miscegenation or foreign plantations m their midst, succeeded 
so far m this untoii ard busmess that the critic cannot make up his mind -whether to twit 
them for bemg good apes or had bunglers Stdl, a great deal of the unhealthy cram that 
exists in our preparation for exammation, and of the passive receptivity of our leammg, 
U) due to this mexorablo fact. When you present a pistol to the candidate’s head (or 
headpiece) and bid him stand and deliver, m a trice, he must keep himself pruned for the 
occasion with the only com you -will accept, though it should he of a foreign mmtage and 
currency 

This matter of cram, as it is practised by Indians, regimes a closer exammation than it 
lias jet receued In the first place, lot us banish all cant about cram There is place 
for a healthy mtelligent cram, i ^ , for a readily available store of mformation concen- 
trated on a particular pomt or topic or for a particular occasion — a place for this, both m 
aeholastic trauung and exammation, and in the actual arena of hfe and its contests or 
triah, profesaional or otherwise And repetition and habit enter mto all leammg 
’ S-condlj, mutation and repetition are the essentials m leammg a language, the mother 
tongue mcluded , m the acquisition of a foreign language this is prommently noticed , 
a^ for acquumg powers of expression m a foreign language a very good method is the 
memorL-mg and recitation (with the proper emotional tone and imaginative colourmg) of 
standard p-usages (and apt phrases), givmg way m the end to reminiscent associations as 
well as ‘ vftet Ullages’ of speech, and rhj-thms and times m the bram Thirdly, any 
excesses of aerbal memory among a people practised for fifty generations m learning 
sulrds and lolummous commentaries by rote and transmittmg them orally [and, be ifc 
noted, countmg among then number some of the subtlest dialecticians (Naiyaikas) the 
world has cM-r known,] cannot mean anjdhmg so unhealthy or noxious as such develop- 
ments w ould, among a people of a diliercnt tradition, the Enghsh stock, for example The 
father of the new logic m Bengal ls said to have imported the contraband science from 
ilithdi b\ a feat of memorj ' The BengaU Hmdu’s genius for verbalisms, just as much 
as the Miulra-si Hmdu’a sense of number and Sheiavadhanam, is a natural phenomenon, 
w hich It IS idle to praise or blame ; at them best, these traits produce first class orators 
and major poets, and mathematicians of the first order, if they arc lucky enough to escape 
the univer=itj grmd-mill 

Now , ducountmg all this, there remams a kmd of unhealthy cram w hich is pecuhax t ^ 
our schooL, and colleges Where it exists its essence is the leammg (not necessardy by 
heart) of abstract formuhe, empty sjmbols, skeleton histories, without sonsmg, viaual- 
L'ltion, eouereto imagmmg, asient of understandmg, or attitude of wall So far as this is 
the ea;o the Inch in boy ‘ mo\ es about m worlds not realued ’ It is not merely the language 
ut hn. uiitruAion, of which ho is the \ictuu from his mfancj , the world that hus at his 
ii.,.t 1', m iomo import mt rcajxct', not the world of the school or coUego teichmg, and 
the world of his reading, m its scenes and sitmtions, alike natural ard social, is to him, 

1 i .oiii' of ita a-jxet^, a world ol shadows , ho u. PLuo’s ca\c dwelltr ' Mental hybriditj , 
i couiu-'on ol mj’ital '■trim-', with accompinamg aterdity, tends to bo produced bj a 
.n".ui ',\'tem lil.e tla-*, and would he produced among stocks le^s stable and fixed, less 
true to leiT , eir sith h.s po.ier ot cultural resiatancc than the Indian Presently, this 
III i"i'uiluid mattir will be digested, and organised mto livmg tusuo, and a now strain 
.ill U idiktl, Is tb. iloghul-lAr-un strain w is forraerlv, to the composite cultural 
r id Jo c'l tho Indum pK.-opIe‘ fihei err who faucj that ludia rouse! from tho slumber 
efa^cs b'y th-' miadmg ei-valcido looks for a moment, and m disdam turns to sleep 
, ‘ 11 X i., 'hw digest', not dt-dams, and it she sleeps, hers u, the sleep of her own bca, 
1 ' 0 -L-tp ol (h^vstio 1, or the skep of iier Padini nabha Erdbma, on the pnmoval deep, 
the si. -P eit er<...tloa ' 

Turnu g no i to the mstues and mterests that actuate our college student-', thej may 
be S id to bo S fellows — 

1 1 ) D. ire '^e'’" higl'.r > due tion eir leammg, with the rtspe-ctibdity that leaxuing 
eo Iter , ui e. ordance* .vi'h the. immemorud tradition of the East, m the land 
o' Ma v' iritis v d of lirahLims alike' 
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(’/) Ill'll] iir u (Mr 1 cifirr i>r fur iMrniiii: oin* i hvi-liliood, tliouf^li tlio o[HJiiii)ga aro 
1 ii i ilK ii 'nrlril m lf<'i ^il \t tlia jar < nl »Iaj 
’c) T' ' 1 ) 1 ). nil) ‘ Ilf IX X n<! )iid iivigmixiii, rif ■ otnix'titioii tnd I'lmilalioii 

f<) i )' lit. linl iinl Ilf kiiitw Ii dg«’ for i( t o\v n Kike 

rjf. nr -^in.diri < 1 .' \ no illinttiril, anil, tu anj liroad \u'\r of tlio 
,, , > 1 j 1 d !r ii.' i!,d 1.1 i!tli\ , I'll* r>' t ' Diifori lit niiiid I and (oiiiiHraiiU'iita will 
1 D r i ,\i' ,1 HI, .) j d d' ..ii-. . hut ii i> iilliiiriit for •-iH'iid In alth that tho aocial 
' ij.i I 1.0 li.i' i)),.itd. d id ti nl m iin nno of (In o iiigr< dioiitx It h not correct to 
.. 1 ' l-.^d ,ll^ , I finin in\ xx ml of hi! iiioo or iiri>|H)r(ioa m tlu’^'O iiilcri ita 

J'l K d >}) ' 1 I n ! .xli-llnr llnio ix nn iIisjmi (ion anion.; i indidatos or among 

1 ' ’ 'o 1 1 ikn a 1 , I X ill' ui( • III • \ xniin ition 1 h\ nucli inioal aids or tricka, or by 

d ')< ,;.r I' aln'lihiii i.o i iiltiiral \ ilin> xir ]« r)i xpi onls v in gativo oiu* I nuibt 
1" .1 I .r • . ).'bi 111-. iTd f i.onrihh' (o fh<> growlli of linin' iltli> practicca in this 

-If'. 1 ():r J I -!. h va* ) o.) , itf(. n I’lnphi i c (In rtchniiiely nitional and local 

( ‘ ‘ , I' fxf ) ‘[n ji d ,r) a ].• Ill I n.'lidi lit.rilnri’ ind liL-xtorv, which aro least 

,i’ V ‘.i x,t . I , ,‘dj»“)]!< Inilu> ■■ 11 I , (In' < kIiIi-i nth I'l ntiirv cla viics of laiglish 

' niio'? <• [>• .dU 1 ]< I’lfilnri of ooiirl or < olfi I lion c, of b ills and ‘ routs’ 

'IX ’i 1. II i,,t‘ d III 11 ' fi' d I n to (],i> Ik lu' lb (h in (In* li(< r itiirc of (hi! roin intic, 

>, I 1 1 d c d’' I'l d I. 0.1 n I n' X of (I’l inin tx I ntli ix nlurv , or tlio rt ikstie 

■ I to) 1^. ‘i d XX 1 h (ill iitbi |x in 1 ) lilt for ]iri i ribiiig (ho inmet d meat 

i 'c<'t 1 , 5 fj •’ r 1 iiii;‘ d (rii'i . /< ri >1 xr JiT^t lin( iin|K) obh II it and trivial to 

- 1 I 1 1 1 n 1 ' ^ ir.' inn III I I'mnlirou Millonn iiid Mi I'cx spcrrcaii criticism 

‘ lU ] I I I'l r <1 'dll'. Ill n,d '■li ik< >1" xrx tlniiii'Uix l-otK, in imitalion of tho 

’ , il xliiil < I .'i dll trim d t< ulnrii .lirtxii tlmpmlno of gning word for 

1 id .1 I, III i’ d ] ij iji’irx . I of tho 1 tub h Ix xt , h ibiluallv committing ' \trbicido,’ 

, . i’ j.i t d <•][.] It 'dll xiiip, of (In I oxil I wiiui d words, an olTx nco which, m any 

-I’liix’i id . it III ! inn.,'. Innilil 1 . iiudn n iVircK |)iinisliablo ns clipping Ilia 

'' 1 1 r ' , I II) 1 ! P I. lid. I, I , ol 1 1 1 n d 1 n;li li into it i Ik'iigab equivalent, aa of 

t.K.kiia'i ‘o ! I ,i! h. oiild 1 < ijii't iinl li 4itini itx I \x n i-c, blit wliat with the tcachci’s 

I ,t r I 1 i! ,ili, Old xidi ill" 1 d o no,, of It III tho ela. s room, a sane cxegeaia had 
I'.irt’ .P to! i X h .1.1 1 linii the dll t ition of \non\ni ind prraphraso m Engliah 
.X. if, nil tie I il]riii<< ] ri nl to otln r <ubjn 1 1, mil (ho ^oll wa-s very hoapitablo 
i'l t’l I 'ic,f,,i III! In I fi X. I c I , tin rx in ly he ■-oino just iln ation for dictated notes, 

I xl I n the t< xt 1 I ir {</<> diiliciilt )»\ n v on of its ht\Ie or alliHivcncsa, and should not 
1 1,1 Is II ' t. It dl , or ixli re the ti n In r giix x .i full r niiiml of tho Inghcst and beat 
'!,i* 1 1 1 in, xn nr 'li'iii/ht III i nhjiit, md tho origin d soiirci s, ow mg to our poor library 
J ro. 1 I'lii or 1 n ilitn , i-o mui ihle to tho 'ludxiiL, hut tho outstanding fact i 8 that 
tl,i ii' ind mo t iirgi iit x < 1 ih itioii d rx form wx- st md m need of to day la tho swcopmg 
i X i , 1 <» tie du thill (die liinho would 1 e loo | o tn ul a rccoptaclo) of tho cribs and cram 
1 ool .thepqsr hookx nnl iiot< hookc w it h whu h tho student arms Inmsolf for tho fateful 
x n- o'lntf r m th" o\ unin ition hill 'I'he Dnin ruty makes a point of ahowing its sovoro 
diq.h i urn ig mi i( the pnrvuxori of x r nn (and *ertani’)in pnbhcationa commg to ita 
ii'itix > , hut fmdi it I If powx rli xx to puiusli (ho * liictalois’ of tho class room Criba and 
( r uniin r> prmg U]i like wi cil i m x v. ry g udeii of learning, but, m tho cultivation of an 
. xotic the wx I d 1 oim times lliri ati n to rhoko tho crops ami run the plantation on their 
o xn hi b ilf • 

'llio ‘ rx ign ’ of cram 1 1 ‘ ab-ohito ’ m a, aubjcct liko history, and for various reasons 
i'xir fjiio thing, our hisbiry coursers have been very badly designed, though here, more 
til in elii xvliere, wo ought to have proeeuled with deliberation and care. Tho meotmg- 
pl ICO of two civiles itions (or tlicir arena) ought to inako it her first and most vital busmess 
to (ituily their pliy siognomy and th/ ir record, their evolution, trend, and goal Tho history 
of social, economic, political mtliluUons (and conatitutioiia), tho history of peoples, the 
history of culturo (and cultures), ought to bo her first study if sho is to play her part 
in tho making of tliat history And this m tho more necessary masmuoli as Bfmdu India 
lias been sadly wanting m tho histone consciousness. Qrceco and Romo, Mediaeval Europe, 
tho Arabs, tlio Cluncsc, have each contributed an original and mdependent concept of 
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hi->tor% (historical \mting), but Hindu India developed neither chronicle, nor memoir, 
nor statigraph^y (to be more correct she had statigraphy, as ive know from the Si-yu-kt, 
but this IS lost), neither chronological list nor campaign record, and certainly no histone 
art or dramaturgj , at best, she had only a histone mj-thogony and a historic tradition 
in the Puranas, uitli some djTiastic records and the rudiments of historic biography She 
was dazed by the contemplation of cosmic etermty and missed the historic procession, 
the hiatoric eternity deplojnng before her eyes But India has done one thmg, she 
has prcscri ed more material for culture history m her half-dozen mam literatures than 
all the other countries put together (Ohma excepted) , and history teachmg m India 
to-d i\ , buildmg on the Indian temperament, should have grounded itself on the history 
of culture and cnihsation, of peoples and their mstitutions, m the East and West alike, 
on modern bcientific hnes. But we have given the go b\ to geograph\, to ethnology, 
and -ociologj , m e ha\ e neglected to tap their mexhaustible sources ljung at our feet, u ells 
th it nee cr run dr\ , and, in the end, u e make the understandmg of history m any modern 
fcciiie impossible to our Indian \ouths Our undergraduates are treated m the class-- 
room to \tlicnian and Roman constitutions (on those scraps of paper), and to heroic 
cirn.rs ind camp iigas and treaties (also on cheap paper), and they regularly swallow 
this iiapcr currency by the jard (or the furlong), outdomg the Indian juggler and the 
Indian boa m tlus feat of swallow mg, and as regularly brmg it up agam, without requirmg 
in\ dosc of tartar emetic, in the < xamination haU. Could anjdhmg more miserable be 
im igincd ' But wo are resolved to change all this, and one of the best thmgs proposed 
recLiith is the institution of a new il A. course in Indian history and culture, which will 
pro\ ide for documentary study (on a hnguistic basis) for aU, as well as for practical Iraininy 
in historical rescuirch in the fields of epigraphy, numismatics, iconography, and other 
hraiK Ills of arch exiloge, for those who choose. We are also desigmng an honours course 
m historj suited to the special requirements and charaeteristies of our Indian youths, 
instead of committing the elementary blunder of copymg wholesale historical sjUabuses 
of c nintrics w ith other traditions, in other situations and with a other outlook ' We are 
iiL'O taking steps to eonibat the acknowledged evils (mcludmg those of teaehuig and 
i\ iinination) in the lower courses, which must serve as a foundation for the higher studies 
tiieill^, our Students are eictuus of a Mcious habit of readmg their text-books (or 
tiuir p iper books) agaui and agam, rcgularh going their rounds through English, history, 
and il issits, ilassic', histori, and Enghsh, hke seutmels on duty, or rather gomg round 
and round liki the mill-wheel in the pond ' This takes the zest out of their study, and 
the eListait\ out of their niuids. Varied (and, if need be, rapid) readmgs m and about a 
-■ubjevt lor the s ike of goncr.il ideas and information are at a discount All 'play of 
mind iiul nil igiii ition labours under suspicion of heresj and, as reg irds our religious 
to ifcosion I 111 ij -dd that our teaclii-rs and exammers for the most part belong to 
u t most orthiHlox (llistirn) Churth ' 

(ti) M\ niswir to ipii slid 1 J, [iro^Kising ‘ eomp irtmLiital ’ exainmations, indicates tlio- 
lUL 111 of rtshu-ing tin, rigidit\ ot the evistiiig examination sestem Also, with the 
' iiiiu I lul in \ii.w, the methanical in irking of answers (and papers) ought to be 
lorri-vtfil uul minimised thetliimsof English eoiiqxisition ought to be more 
ir(.T.n-!\ diniu.<.l, iiid Lomikn-ition between subject and subject should be more 
Idiir il in tin. inotL notabh ea^t' One untortunato eireumstanee which tends 
to maki. our i\ imm itioii s\-ttm more rigid than it should be is that some of our 

tpu ' oil 1 qnrs iro L si.d on tin. assiiini>tion that it is the mini busmcss of the 

I \ I'liin itum to tiiul out whit the candidate dots not know, mstcad of what he 
d V , k lo ; I id Ini \ liL kiioWs it 'ITiisi, piptrs ire maximi in niinimid, tri\ial, 

I r Oj c, Ii ng undol , jijuiu, or inirLh t,.s.luiitaL There are some, agam, who 
l ' i. 1’ t tliL 1 w i\ to irra igu for inqro'.emLiit ui quahtj is to maki for a 
roh , i ui qu intit\ , ior_i.tting that -oiiiL examinations (and examuiers) are so 
1 d t' ..t t! I . re line the i' tr i_’i m quahtj, and iiuantite alike, ,md the one 

lo 1 < if t, ' i.*’ir A ehiige ot nr e, the soetrcign pre-eription for tliLs 

1 j'.l. It \ It- h i eh Li_. ot a'r ( together with optional subjects, baureatiou 
I I u L d qcL tiii -i) tl at ttu \iars ago sueeecde-d m reduemg the rigidity of 
t 'ill, ..'i ,i L, or-i than the n'j^r n orltj Some Indians, it m li he- 
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.HilriJ mo ij.) Jo i,n».c <‘f in l•\^lnln itn'H a >nm in \ iijgar fr lolunm , tlio men from 
t’ o I'tit li win rt it.' r t m r ilh 1>rm,; uitli t)um n more lilar.il (r.idition 

) 1 '!(’<) n.o .Jr, Trf' ‘ { fr<’<Iien (lilt n nr 'IioiiM I»e, i iijo\e<l I13 the tc icJicr mtlim- 
t)e li.iiiMiJji, \]IUiiio (or 1 1 imm ilion rujiiirniu iits) IS (I point I 

!,no.| n 'tJ nwh r <pititi“it 2 I uoiiM onlj .uid tint, m tlio circum- 
' ti ' 1- 1 1 { tlin I :tn<r ifi, luh .\llihu'L< if tlie\ nre ‘»iiniciciitl^ comprclicii' 
ine '! <1 ijitoiliti lie (i.r t)ioiil<l lie) tlio In it gimlaiico to tlio iimjonty 
il< ir ti I hd', W 111] .1 f< H iioiiiiiir tide e\i 1 (itioiis, of loiirHe, no aro apt to 
J till ' 1, in the r .. I le hne to u( ir tile li\i \iir old (or lift> }car old) 
inil'(T\ ..1 ‘lie 1 iniiol/e o{ hfj r.ifiire, pliilo-,op))y, nid u iito, but it la not 
1,0 c m, t’ it n li'iiild jiiit on iiri k uill ! fine of the lust reforming’ 

I e.d ii'"Ti,iiii„*) • in tlni Limir-ili Inn bti,ii the H^ilabiiscs in some 

<( ''e iris d'jis I ( in tlo’if t k ^ iil itioii t— the\ have made this \cncrnblo 
.Dc i.. 1, .j) '1 e’ J( . uM 111 in .1,1 re ill) iifahatreir tho c iltiuhira may 
I • I ' I 1; r ' sHibii It liiie irwd tluir time, iouk, of them nant 
Id' il, ’ ,• 

J I.'i ' d ‘ '•< iiiii.,!) ibjo 1 1 (..r ti i< h'lik md mbjLxts for i \niiiination wo-s 
■>1' .• ); .iim f 1 , 1 tlie III e r '.jnl it ion * Ii ill 111 mind m uiiiittmg Lnglibb 

1 1 1 III I l!o i 1 itr. 1 11! iti'iii < nrrirnhim and linking geography and Indian 

1 fs . j.t I i> d He Iduirifori ( our .1 I inplnius clitiiiistr} , and other 

■I- I- ,1 ti il j< iijtiibi int< run ill ill (.iiirnuhim a ire tri ited aiiuil irly The 
'itld lit i!i^ ( ,1 rii' ill. loikid f iirh will, the foriiur li IS broken down It 
■> il md to 11 % < I tint III oniitimg J ngli 1)1 liHlori «e Muiited to immuu- 

I e iinu.tui. miml . from tin iiinittlmg mihiiiiii s of Old Liigland’s story' 
>1! 1) In I I'i'iii, the rili.f of iOii,,L.tion, and imdiie strain, uas our aim 

II It lie’ ri nit h 1 ‘ 1 1 1 n ()i ilrom 'llu ri I'on h, as «e non sec, thata wliolo 
ibjo-' mdi 1 mb 111 of md tinri 1 ite<l to. .my thing in tho (Mimmation our'.- 

f ' ihi'ii ‘ 1 111 )' I'l o tn ill'll Hut ihu I viieniuent can now bo made midor the 
'ic 'ir. cmdiiioiii md uUrn-tioius in siibjixts whitli may' properly bo 
r dl'tl limb r tudn. (uithmit aii\ histrionio imjiort!) Physiology', human 
SI d 'oin>iriim. 1', foriximple, an under study m a. psy cliology course, tho 
t it III d imthisl III .III e. oiiomits eoiirso .es well as m logic, recent theories- 
tn )>li\ a t I ij'iiidly .n ngirds tho (lu.mtiiiii, and recent ideas as to tunc, 
pmi. iii'l the 1 on .tiUition of matter, 111 any eoitrse of im tapliysics , also 
ihoft I'liifM III (0 duties ,md itliiiology, for studies in literature and 
ln.!or.,n .justmli .'mu li supplementary eotirses lit m very well with tho 
tomi.irlimnt .s .liiii lait, cvm now, they' may bo prc-icrihetl as theintcrmcdiate- 
Idsifiton I uiir 0 1 1 pre s nbisl, and a eertun percentage of attendaaco at 
roil. , e or imi\ 1 rnity In lures on these iiu\ihary subjects may bo required of 
tie ' mdid iti I I ikmg up the eorrelatesl major subjects. 

L' t m> liritdi eriho how this niiitti 1 stands in 0111 Umveisity Wo attempt to 
eombmo pruetie d training with tlieorutical dining tho whole courso of a voca- 
tion d tsluc ition, ,md womstituto jiraetieal (and, 'in soitio eases, oral) oxanunations 
to wliii li wogivoaiicjj iruto iml luilupeiident (and often u dommant) position and 
e.iltiL 'I ho practical tr mnng wluohotir stiidonts m incdicmo and engmeonng 
liavo to undergo (e </ , m hospiUil and worlisliop) is in quantity and extent not 
infi nor to Ill'll of their fellows at many a ronowned uiuversity in tho West, and 
it H not tho fuilt of our system or of oui studonts if, by reason of tho general 
stagnation .md liaekwurdness of things lu tins oountiy os judged by scientific 
st.mdard 1 and aeliiuvements, they should, in any case, bo dobaircd from instruc- 
tion m tlio most advanced up to dato methods. In ongmeoiing the depart- 
ment h.is, in addition, practically a yoai’s probation after tho final oxomma 
tion In law wo have introduced moot-courts, bub aio still, I learn, bolund our 
American model and exemplar in roahstio legal training For teaohmg wo 
include pruotioal training, followed by a practical oxammation for testmg skdl m 
tcacliiiig by means of lessons given by tho candidate to a class, or classes, of some 
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recognised school on three out of a number of subjects, and an appointment m the 
Education Department carries nrith it, in addition, a penod of probation But 
we do not tram our would-be teachers m the experimental study of Indian 
school children, and m practical methods of mental measurement, and our school 
inspectors are in a still worse condition, those bhnd leaders of the blind In com- 
merce, agriculture, and technology we propose to have actual training in 
busmess houses, farms, and workshops concurrently with the theoretical studies 
Tuo other plans have been adopted in some places. First, a theoretical course, 
only for those who have already learnt the raechamcal or technical part of the 
work by havmg risen from the lower rungs of the ladder, m the particular 
busmess or vocation, and, secondly, advanced theoretical trainmg, usually with 
mere laboratory practice, followed by a diploma and with a chance of securmg 
vork on the strength of the diploma and leammg the busmess by actual prac- 
tice Except m law, for which the High Court has its own rules of admission, 
we have advanced beyond the second plan. For, of the three accessories to prac- 
tical trammg we have, or propose to have, workshop and apprenticeship, m addi- 
tion to the laboratoiy The first plan is good when our object is to tram foremen, 
overseers, skilled mechanics, etc , m the organisation of a scientific mdustry, but 
it cannot gii e us a regular and adequate supply of the captains of mdustry or 
trade, the organisers and entrepreneurs, the chemists and other scientific experts 
and m\ estigators, whom we equally require m sufiBcient numbers for our mdustnal 
regeneration and salvation 

Administration m the pubhc service requires a word to itself The existmg 
arrangement is to recruit for the more responsible services from among the 
graduates of the Um\ ersity (except m the case of backivard communities or 
specially circumstanced mmonties) And the arrangement has served its purpose 
\\ ell To design special courses for trammg the official or dork — courses divorced 
from the general educational schemes — would be a most retrograde step The 
unncrsities and schools must furmsh the quota of Enghsh knovmg hterates for 
the cud services of this countiy The necessary basis of a general liberal 
education for such vocational trammg can be satisfactorily provided only by a 
uni\ ersity (or an afiihated school) or, what is the same thing, by the State 
actmg through a statutory' or chartered intermediary gioup, with devolution of 
function , and any close and merely departmental tests of general education (except 
jierbaps m the case of oxceptionallj situated mmonties) are bound to be meffi- 
CKiit and viU not inspire such confidence as those administered by a broad- 
based mtcrmediny body hko a university The only questions are as 
follow • — 

(A) A\ hether, after finnhmg the college or ;:chool course of a general hberal educa- 

tion iiid retell mg the hull mark of a degree (or certificate), the student who 
thoojts the tiiil ttriico for a career- should receiio a further course of 
spttiul (\ot itioiiul) training for his work 

(B) Wfittlur ■'iich ipttiil course, if any, should mcludo a term of probation or 

ajiprenticc-'bip 

(C) Wbi tier till re 'bould be an examm Uion for the selection of reermts fo" son ices 

at'd, if -o, whether the examination should come after 1 1 general education but 
Lifori the locational training, or afto the latter but before the probation 
or ipiiriitieidiip, or right at the end after the probationary term For 
idmnmtrition m the pubhe senico (includmg service under municipal and 
loi d bodiij), as well At for the cognate and allied work of professional 
stuist', aieuiintaut.-), bankers, commercial and land agents, railway mana- 
^irr. saint vri expiits, chemieil exaiumers, analysts, etc, outside the 
bun lUX and siriiets, wo should proiido special vocational trammg m a 
iVj^ert’i lUt of tl o Umiersiii under the proposed faculty of eomraerco and 
tv,.'mok_y It mujt Le remembered that Government officials .-m this 
ceui try Laii.m m-ny CA:e-s to do expert work m i anous departments for 
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winch outside ngcncy would bo avnilublo in other lands , it is all tho more 
ncccssarj that tho tduciitcd Indmna m tho different brnnohos of tho civil 
1 cr\ ICC, experts m tho ollicial sense, should possess tho knowledge and teamed 
skill of real experts along with tho power', privileges, and special jurisdictions 
of the latter 


Sen, B M 

(i) There is, undoubtedly, some abuse of examinations and it begins early at tho schools 


Sen, Bendy Kumar 

iVfter giving a good deal of thought to tho consideration of this subject I have come 
to tho conclusion that tho examination system has to bo accepted as a necessary eviJ 
and that there is no escape from it 

(i) It IS not true that teachers ns a gonoral rule subordmato their teaohmg to 
osaniination, but it must bo admitted that that is the dominatmg idea with 
moat of tho students, and this certainly has a orampmg influence on the 
teacher This state of things must contmuo so long as the value of the univers- 
ity degree is artificially kept up by making it a test for admission into the public 
service Tho only osoapo from tho oxammation system bos m giving the 
colleges th nght to confer degrees — and that will bo possible only when the 
colleges will have reached their full development, » e , when each of them will 
have itself become a teaching university. 

(n) (a), (6), a d (c) Though it may bo very desirable to reduce the ngidity of the- 
examination system none of tho suggested methods seems to be practicable 
because with a difference of standard which la not at all desirable, and 
without tho pressure of an examination students cannot be made to pay- 
sufficient attention to tho subject — hence, all labour wdl be simply 
wasted 

Tho only remedy lies in placing more robance upon the teaching staff of the 
different colleges who have personal knowledge of their respective students. 
But, under the existmg circumstances, the whole responsibihty cannot be 
thrown upon them as it may lead to corruption The only practical step that 
can bo taken in this direction is to make tho test exammations of the colleges 
a leal thmg No student should bo sent up for the University examinations 
whom tho college authonties do not smcerely beheve to deserve a pass I 
know that it is difficult to make the colleges conscious of their responsibihty 
m this matter, but somothmg may be done by osfcmg the inspectors to go- 
into details over the ponodical and test examination questions and results of 
each college This may help to standardise the exammation of the different 
coUegos By attachmg importance to the test exammations I wish to 
escape from tho accidental and mechanical nature of the University examin- 
ations, for there the results will depend upon one paper alone while in the 
former case tho examiners (that is, the college teachers) wiU have more 
opportunity of findmg out-tho true merits of the students. 


Sen, Bimaeananua 

(i) It IS not untrue that m the existmg system teaching is undul^"'bordmated te 
examination Boys know that their chief aim is to pass ^ ''mation, <* 

therein hes the passport to aU sorts of c < nt r, re a 

fortablo living, teachers also know that tboir will ' 
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of passes that their hoys can secure This is certainly detrimental to sound 
education 

(i-l (a), [h), and (c) But, as examinations cannot be altogether ehmmated, its rigidity 
might bo reduced m the ways mentioned. Greater freedom may be given to 
teachers if they are real teachers But the system of entirety dependmg 
3 upon teachers seems to have ended m fadure m the case of middle English 

and nuddlo vernacular exammations It is difficult to lay down' any general 
principle — the ways suggested in the question itself may be tried 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur 

(i) Fes 

(ii) Reduction of the rigidity of the examination system is desirable 

(а) Yes 

( б ) Not possible, except m post graduate examinations 

(c) Modifications and changes would bo necessary in the practical exammations of 
the B Sc course With a school certificate the umversity exaimnation may be 
dispensed with m some subjects 

fill) Practical tramuig m the professions mentioned is essentially necessary In the 
legal profession there should bo a tost for the cross oxammation of witnesses 

There is a great defect now Students m the law classes are not taught the art 
of cross oxammation which is absolutely necessary for a lawyer who has to work 
111 the origmal side of courts and who has to practise m criminal courts 
Students should be taught, and they should undergo some sort of examination m 
show mg thoir fitness m cross-exanunmg imtnesses 


Sen, Bran Hari 

The educational opportunities of Bengal at the present moment are few and far 
botwein, and arc oxceediugly liimted m their sphere and character in compansoii with 
the d iilj iiicroasiiig needs of the present hour The way and manner, therefore, in which 
(.xaiiuii itioiis are held, conducted, and ihrccted by the Umversity, and more parti- 
evil irlj the hues on ■which, and the stindpomts from svluch, the questions in tho different 
'.ubjii.n of (-\ imiiiation are framed, and tho answer papois are examined, and marks 
.illotiid b^ tile examiiicrs, do not seem to mo to take as much note or oogmsanco of 
tho-e opporlumtits and need-, is they should — tho result being that tho oxaimnations, 
iiiste id of -^ri mg tlio Useful purposo of testing rcil merit and profieioncy, for the most 
p irt sin (.tin {uirpooe of testing the retentuo powers of memory and other kindred 
quiiitiis of a dulnous ciiiracter 

lO ''o fir Is [ im in a position to judge tlioro is a great deal of force and validity in 
till. LritKisiii til it III tho oMstiiig uiiuersit^ system teachmg is unduly subor 
ilmititl to e\ imiii itio’i — it is unduly subordinated possibly because the 
truhtionil loii of h irniiig for its own sake Ins, owing to a \arioty’ of tircuiii 
-t iiu n of wliuh tlio hss slid tho better, almost lied tho land, and 'pan jxissu 
aitii till tmii. lumoiind idial of pliiiilmug and high thinking, and also 
I'rohkm of probIems~tl,io breid problem — his, foraianety of 
I ii ■■ into ' hu h It Would bo neither pos-iblo nor prolit iblo to enter here, come to 
.hi fo'i fro u of ill tho bii-nnig questions of tho hour .Viul ‘anyhow to pns 
th e\' um ition lud to leep bouu ind lle'sh together, not tho soul” his 
' eeO , the ( r\ of till lioiir 

' 'll! (n H\ dl nu in attempts should bo made to reduce the rigidity and 

t eiu ind diiiil ehirietir ot the pre'seiit ovimination system And, if tho 
m Hi ot I humbh mdi\tduil like inyselt would count for anything 
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osammations rmglit, piuch more profitably and advantageously than now, 
be vaned to meet the needs of the different subjects of study, and of different 
groups of students, by not adaptmg and accommodatmg teaching to examm- 
ation, but vice versa , and the teacher might very properly, and perhaps 
profitably, also bo left with a maximum of freedom in. respect of teaehmg 
and educaUug in the hteraJ sense of that word , and examinations might 
very well be adjusted to the course given by the individual teachers In 
view of the needs of the present hour, and m response to the movements in 
the outside world — mdustnal, economical, and otherwise — teaching might, and 
should, very properly be given in such subjects as agnculture, commerce, 
and some small home industnes 

(m) Exarmnations may servo as a test of fitness for such professions or calhngs as 
medicme, law, teaching, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and mdustry, 
including aspects of management and of scientific gmdance and research only to 
tins extent, that they may be taken as prepanng the way for a subsequent 
course of practical trainmg imder experts or speciahsts m the different fields 
of practical woik, but the period of novitiate may be followed by a further 
departmental, or high proficiency, teat especially m agriculture, commerce, and 
industry 


Sen, Raj Mohan 

The object of the University examinations is, first, to ascertam the general 
intellectual abihty of candidates and, secondly, to know the degree of their attain- 
ments m the subjects m which they are exammed Both of these objects, I believe, 
are now, to a large extent, frustrated on account of the crammmg that prevails among 
students This is, no doubt, an abuse of the exammations made by them But, 
when we blame them, we ought to remember that they are of immature age and 
judgment, and also that the majonty of these come to coUege not for leammg, but for 
a umversity degree, without which they cannot earn their livelihood It is not, 
therefore, strange that they, m order to gam their immediate object, take recourse 
to crammmg, even at the sacrifice of real education Now, it is the duty of the 
Umversity so to modify the system of exammation as to make such abuse impossible 
Beside the taking of special care at the time of setting questions for the examinations 
the only thmg we can do, it seems to me, is to take mto account the work done by a 
student dunng the whole course of his study m a subject, along with the answers 
which he submits at the exarmnations But, to make this possible, the assistance 
of hiB teachers must be taken, and the method of coUege teaching should be so 
arranged as to give teachers full opportumty to know bow the student works from 
day to day With the present number of students and teachers I do not consider this 
to be practicable 

(i) It 18 true that, when prepanng their pupils for exammation, the teachers have 
to keep the exammation requirements m their view But this should not 
necessarily lead to bad teaehmg, unless the exammation questions are often 
injudiciously selected The system of teaching of some teachers may ha bad, 
as, for example, if they only give notes on the questions which they expect at 
the exammafaons This is no fault of the university system, but of the individ- 
ual teachers 

.<u) (a) and (h) Teaehmg must, to a great extent, always follow the exammation 
requirements when students are preparing for the examinations If in- 
dividual teachers are to select their own courses, and different examin- 
ations are to be arranged for different colleges, the system, I fear, will be too 
complex for practical operation, especially smee the number of students to 
he dealt with in the Umversity of Calcutta is very large, and the colleges are 
situated far apart from one another There seems to me t^no neces- 
sity for local vanations of courses m the same subje<'" are no 

special purposes to be served at different places m Ber •*'- 
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QUESTION 9 


Sen Gepta, Dr X vbe^ Chandr-a, — could — Sen* Gupta, Surendka Mohax — 

Serampore College, Serampore 


The council of legal education should arrange for a different set of examinations 
in three grades for advocates, for vain Is of the High Court, and for pleaders of 
lower courts For each course they might insist upon a good practical course of 
instruction under lawyers and also m courts (as they do m Germany) The 
courses of study for the three exammations would be different m the greater 
or less importance attached to scientific and historical courses The B L. degree 
should not, as I have said, of itself, be a quahfication for the profession, but 
candidates for the profession may very well be exempted from examination by 
the council m subjects which they have studied for the B L degree 
The professional exammation ought to be open to aU who have received a umvers- 
ity training, and a degree should not be msisted upon A good knowledge of the 
English language should be a sine qua, non 


Sen Gupta, Surenura Mohan. 

(i) In the oxistmg system teachmg is unduly subordmated to exammation No credit 
IS given to the student for his studies The present percentage system is 
mcchamcal A student who may not have the percentage of attendance 
requued, but may have really improved by the training m the classes, is not 
given any credit for it The teacher’s certificate, m the case of a student, 
should have more value than at present 

i(u) An attempt should bo made to reduce the rigidity of the exammation system 
Tho’’8yllabus of study should bo laid doivn In the exammation paper questions 
to the value of full marks only should be from the mmunum syllabus require 
meuts and the othcr'alternate questions should be from outside that So that a 
student who has read only the sjllabus portion will bo m a worse position than 
another who has had a more extensive study For example, in an exammation 
paper twenty questions are sot and ten questions carry full marks Only ten 
of the questions set should be from the m'lnimum sjdlabus standard and the 
other ten questions from other portions which a student may bo expected to ha\ o 
studied over and above the minimum rcqmroments So that there will bo alter- 
natives for those who have studied more, at the same time makmg allowance 
for tlio average student 

Ho will bo requued to bo taught'in some subjects alhed to those which ho chooser, 
but there will bo no formal examination 

lin) In the case of proftsaional trainmg examination alone cannot servo as a test of 
litnc-s It u, to bo introduced us it is the only iiuperoonal test In the case of 
medicine I think the first if B oxaiiunation, which is really a scioritific om, 
-hould bo elo\ ated to the digiut^ of B Sc , and the student that passes that 
L\ unmition should join some recogiiUicd ho-ipit il for a certain term of jeais 
where he sh ill h i\ e* lectures in tho^o iiitdicul subjects If, then, ho seciues a 
diplom i from that ho-'pital ho w ill bo eligible for the Uiiucrsitj degree cxamiii- 
lUoii iiFiiudicmo The diploma will entitle him to practice as a methcal man 
In i -imil ir m umcr ex unination-. alone cannot eerao as a nectjS.uy teat of fitnciS 
lor i e uter m J iw iiul teachuig and engineering 
111 urieiilture no e\ unui ilioii-, e m be i te-it of fitness A sound practical trainmg 
111 i Well e-it ibliilieel liriii Ls all th it i-> iiece -sar\ , so alsO in commerce an 1 
induitrs 1 ximinUieuiT alone irc of \er\ little importance in these 


Sonunpore College, Serampore 

^i) We ’Link t' ri ii i nji'c .uoiiiul lor tlij eriticiain tint m the ise-ituig Uni\er:,itv 
■- 'e'At lehu g i-i uiuluK luiieirdin iteil to eximinition It e innot %er> well Lo 
u'h. r ri th exiiiui itioiii ire rigorciu-l^ extern il, and the otudeut's 

..1 tutu'-e el 5^ 1 d-i iq-o i the laarki obtained b_\ him in hci ex imination As 
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Scrampore College, Scrampore — coiUd — Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr H 


one of our Bengali colleagues ivrites . — “ The student is m college not to learn 
thmgs for then own sake, but to gather material for the purpose of getting 
through certam tests The ’average Bengah student is frankly worldly-minded 
Ho cannot be expected to core for teachmg which does not clearly aim at secur- 
ing a pass for him at the University exammation The college lecturer cannot 
help but adapt himself to the peculiar requirements of the situation At least, 
hia work is somethmg m the nature of a compromise between lecturmg and coach- 
ing for, if he should attempt to soar beyond well-known limits, his class will very 
soon chp his wings or openly refuse to follow him Most colleges m Bengal 
cannot choose, but humour^ their students for the sake of the fees they* pay.” 
These remarks, we think, m the mam justifiable, though it must not be forgotten 
that even under the present system many of the best students have a genume 
love for their subject, and many teachers refuse to subordmate their teaohmg 
to exammation purposes 

(li) We suggest that the rigidity of the present system might be reduced by — 

(A) Brmgmg the Calcutta colleges mto far closer touch with one another and the 

Umversity, and thereby raising the standard of teaohmg to such an extent 
as to make it safe to entrust the work of exammmg to the teachers themselves 
m association, at certam stages, with external exammers In other words, 
the system now being put mto efieot in connection with the M A and M So 
might be gradually extended to the ordmary college work This system would 
be more difBoult of apphcation to the mufassal ooUeges In some cases, these 
could be strengtheued through a unification of the higher educational forces 
of the district, and then be allowed to conduct their own exammations, m asso- 
ciation with certain external exammers appomted by the Umversity In other 
cases, where conditions clearly justify such a course, such colleges could be 
given the status of independent umversities 

(B) By institutmg separate testa for various Government appomtments now depend- 

ent upon the results of umversity exammations Degrees and appomtments 
are now far too closely associated We do not think it desirable to under- 
estimate the importance of a umversity traimng as a desirable preparation 
for the various walks of life, but we think a too close association of the degrees 
and Government or other appomtments tends to degrade the true umversity 
ideal To the various professions also other avenues may be opened 
(in) In other countries umversity exammations, under certam conditions, serve as a 
test of fitness for specific careers In England, for mstance, umversity degrees 
m medicine are registrable qualifications equally with the diplomas granted 
by the colleges of physicians and surgeons , though the General Medical Council 
is authorised by Act of Parliament to exercise a certam degree of supervision, 
through the Privy Comiod, over umversty courses of study and exammations in 
medicine In regard to other professions and callmgs also umveisity examin- 
ations are recognised as quahfying for admission, though, m many cases, after 
further supplementary tests of a more tcchmcal character In India the 
professions have not been organised mto great corporations os they are in other 
countries, but we presume that is wbat we may expect m the course of time, and 
the development would be a healthy one The fact that they are non-existent 
at the present time has perhaps tended to make the umversities too utdi 
tarian m their ocadomio outlook and arrangements 
We think no useful purpose is served by the Umversity instituting examinations m 
techmcal subjects unless it is m a position to provide the scientific eqiupment and 
the practical apparatus necessary for teachmg the subjects in an adequate way 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. H 

fi) The criticism is valid This has already been stated as regards the matncula- 
tion, and it applies to higher examinations also, '-nrobably to a less 
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Sharp, The Hon’.ble ilr H — contd — Shastbi, PAsHUPAXCiTATH. 


extent m the higher examinations The prevalence of worthless “ keys ”, and 
the objection which many students show to any shght digression on the part 
of the professor beyond ^e immediate scope of the course, ore sjTnptoms of 
this fact 

(u) An attempt at variation should be made But it can be made effectively only m 
local umversities In the affiliatmg university, I fear that not much more 
can be done than is suggeeted m my reply to question 5 and m paragraph 9 of 
my general note 
(6) Does not appear feasible 

(c) I am strongly m favour of this course, but pubhc confidence m the teachers- 
13 not yet sufficiently estabhshed to render this acceptable save to a very 
limited degree Non-exammation subjects would probably be scamped 
m many institutions There is a complamt that this is so m the case of 
the non-exammation subjects of the Madras school-leavmg certificate 
(m) Exammation is necessarily an imperfect test. But a well-conducted examination' 
"is extremely valuable and is the only convement system at present devised for 
selection I consider that the exammation system is improved by combmation 
with a good system of nommation 

The value of an exammation largely depends upon the manner m which it is con- 
ducted and the possibfiity of givmg it a practical and personal character. 
Thus, I would consider no exammation m any of the subjects mentioned to be- 
useful nhich comprised mere book questions Purther, practical and oral tests 
are necessary Even so, exammation provides an imperfect touchstone of fit- 
ness The student m commerce may be found to possess an excellent know- 
ledge of markets and of what the Germans call Waarenkunde, etc » but he may 
be lackmg in the combination of boldness and prudencfe reqmsite to success.. 
The student m industry may have made good progress m apphed chemistry 
and yet bo incapable of managing labour or lacking m the power of discovery 
The answer papers of a candidate for the pubhc service may give proof of hard- 
work and hterary abihty or of a knowledge of law and the machmory of govern- 
ment, but these things are no certain proof of his honesty and power of 
dealing with men The opimon of those who have had the instruction of the 
student is requisite if an estimate is to be formed of his character, apart from 
his power of acqmnng knowledge , and such opinion will he valuable only if the" 
organisation of the staS and the mstitution has rendered possible a close 
relation and some social commumty between the teacher and the taught 


Shastbi, Pashupattnath 

(i) It !-■> true that teaching is undulj subordmated to exammation But’that is no fault 
of the Dnncrsity Guardians send their boys to the Umversity not to acquire- 
Icirning, but to secure good passes Many doors arc closed to him who has 
not obtained a umversitj, diploma , as, for example, one wiU not bo allowed to- 
practi^e as a laii-yer unless ho can pass a still uniiersity examination Besides, 
people of the lower cL-u-ses thinlc that tlieir sons will have a position m society 
if thc\ get unucr-iti diplomas Money, influence, and position are the three 
thiniis which the Unwersity u expected to produce easily Therefore, success m 
the' Univor-it^ oxmnnations w re-garded as the sunvnum henum of a student’s 
life, and knowledge ls disreg irdenl Hence, teaching is subordinated to examin- 
ation. 

(u) Bv the lie 1 regulation^ of the Unixer-iti the ngiditx of the exammation system 
hu been iiiueh le-viened, iiul it should be further lessened bj all jxissiblo means 
( 11 ) \j ri„ireLs the jjrofe"ioris of niedieine, law, etc, it is desirable that the University 
'■J ould e X emu e students -o far os tl e thceiretie d portions are concerned It is 
e.iei'j_’h if the Unu er-iit\ exaiumesa 1 iw student in jurisprudence, Hindu liw, 
e'e ard It need not st-e whether thi student hxs got by heart all the codes tint 
-re u. I li in praetiee* fie) -(ti'dtntcin atteml court and attach hin .olf to a man 
of tl profe s eui and tU re I L can k im the codes better than at the University 
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SHA't.TRi, Dr Pbabhu Dutt — Singh, Phakas Chandba 


Shastri, Dr Pbabhu Dutt. 

(i) It may be truly asserted that under the existing umversity system teaching is 
unduly subordmated to examination, 

(u) But, as exainmation is the most convenient way of testmg students’ fitness it 
cannot altogether be dispensed with The way in which it is at present conducted 
needs reform. 

(A) Por the sake of uniformity a syllabus should be defined m every case, but 

it could be made sufficiently elastic if the system of mter-coUegiate lectures 
IS adopted, especially for the B A honours and the M A. The syllabus 
should be drawn up by all those engaged m the teachmg of a certain subject 
and, so far as teaching goes, each teacher should limit hi^elf to that branch 
and portion of the subject m which he maybe specially mterested. Students 
may attend different courses accordmg to their requirements 

(B) The B A. pass course should be provided for m each college mdependently. Inter- 

collegiate lectures are recommended foi the B A. honours and the M.A 

(C) AU regulations requirmg students to complete a certam percentage of lectures 

m order to be ehgible for the exammation should be abolished They should 
be allowed to attend any lectures they may hke 

(D) Umversity professors should also be attached to a college by rotation 

(E) The mtennediate exammation should be abohshed altogether 

(F) Either the I A classes should be added to the school course or, if the existmg 

system contmues, students may be promoted to the third- year class by the 
college authorities on the strength of class record 

(G) I do not think that it is necessary to have a formal umversity exammation for 

each section of a subject 

(H) None should be appomted to teach the M A classes who does not possess a 

British degree, with some distinction, or else has not had at least five years’ 
teachmg expenence after takmg his Indian degree 

(I) The practice of dictatmg ‘ complete notes ’ to students is nowhere so common 

as m Bengal Hence, exammations should be so conducted as to discourage 
‘ cram and to require a first-hand acquamtance with the ongmal texts and 
some evidence of independent thinking 

(J) There should be a viva voce test m every exammation 

{K) For professions such as medicme, law, teachmg, etc., it is desirable to have 
special exammations The practice of admittmg only graduates should 
cease For each professional course there should be a ‘ prehmmary ’ test, on 
the passmg of which one should be admitted to the course of study It is not 
necessary to have a formal umversity exammation at the end of each year’s 
course For instance, m law, only the B L might remain a formal examm- 
ation, and the other two exammations, viz , the prehmmaiy and the mter- 
mediate, might be abohshed, and students’ work may be judged by their 
class exercises At present, students attend their law classes simply for 
makmg up the required percentage In teachmg also only the B T 
exammation might remam a umversity test , the L T may be turned mto 
a mere departmental test, without any formal exammation and the record 
for the lessons given by a pupd teacher durmg the whole session may receive 
due consideration 


Singh, Pbakas Chandra 

(i) I think there is vahdity m the criticism that teachmg is unduly subordmated to 
examination ‘m the existmg Umversity system At present, the aim of 
students — of the vast majority of them — is (o pa=3 an examination as high as 
possible, irrespective of any consideration as to the amount of learmng acquired 
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QUESTION 9 


Si>aH, Prakas Chasdea — contd — Sinha, Kumar Manindea Cblaxdra — Sinha, 
P.VSCHANAN — SlXHA, UPESDHA KaSAA'AN, 


Tho result has been that students consider the short notes given b^' their 
professors more profitable reading than the text-books themselves The effect 
13, as it must be, an mcoheient collection of idea m iheir mind 
Tho remedy I would suggest is that I w ould make the I A or I Sc examination a 
much -.impler affair than it is at present, as I have suggested in my answer to- 
question 1 The ob]eot of tins oxanunation will be only to asoortam whether 
the student has got some idea of the various subjects into which ho has been 
mtroduced and whether ho is in a po ition to make a selection of tho subjects- 
for his B A course that will suit his tasic and capacity best 
I would make the BA or B So exanimation a real test of knowledge of the 
subjects so far as they have been prescribed for the course 
If, in the B A orB Sc examination, a student pasiesmone subject and fails in 
tho other, I would require him to pass in tho latter subject only when he 
appears a second time for a degree 

If this scheme is found impracticable I would compel students only to attend! 
lectures in a variety of subjects and apply tho exaramation test to only two of 
them 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

(i) Yea , tcacluug at present is wholly subordinated to examination 
(u) (a), (6), luid (c) In some coui-scs examination alone will meet tho roqmremouts , in> 
others, tho teacher should bo given more freedom, in still other requirements no- 
oxaminatiou need bo necessary, e g , mathematics w ould bo tested by examination,. 
EngUsh Mould require greater freedom to be given to tho individual toachorr 
tho practical arts and sciences would require no outside test 
(ill) In all tlicac branches some sort of test should be mtroduced to judge of tho standard 
tho student has attained 


SiNHA, PaNCHANAN 

Exaiiuiuuioiis line then u^c inasmuch ns they are tho only practical tests of 
the blind vrd of kniMlcdgo itt mod 

(i) There Lb much truth in tho enticisiu tint under tho existing system teichmg is sub 
ordiiuted to oximmitioiL 

( 11 ) (a), ( 6 ), and (i ) Attempts should bo made to rcdiico the ngichty of the prcboiit 
ex iinination system, and all tho u lyb suggested m bo tried But, so long ns 
the thgreo lb more prued tlian tho trammg, and so long as a propcT answer to- 
a pirtteiilir btt of ipie’btion-' on a pirticular date at tho end of a long period 
of Mork are reg irtleal vs more mqiortaut thin regulir ckibS work, tho evil 
Mill eontmUL The onU w ij to combvt it is to att ich more import inco to- 
ri-^ulir elibS work thin to tho tinal test examination 


SiNHA, Ui'LNDFA XaR VYAN 

U) N" 

(II) (ii) and n) f ^ tiotir of t' ibi 

(III) 1 It r Liiini. lias Le tikuii Ab the iiummiim qualilie ition for entering nicdieiiic-, 
umunent.;, greuhuri., bomiueree, uul indubtrx 

111 lij .t u i in ar'-t viul eiii'ee III i\ bo ui ide tie iiiinniium quahtieation for 

e tv' ig la.* V 'd *ea..kiug 
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QUESTION 9 


SODMEESEX, F W — could — SCHBAWABDY, HaSSAK — SUHRAWARBY, Z R ZaHID 

— Thomson, Dr Davxd 


Actually , however, the result has been the production of many cheap “ guides ” 
and “keys” and an eight-auna cram book Examinations are by 
regulations made to conform to an almost stereotyped form and anj variation 
or unusual element m the examination paper is readdy made use of as an 
excuse for the relaxation of the standard 

(6) and (c) This may be possible under very careful safeguards, and m respect of 
only honours and post-graduate work But in the present position of affairs 
tho Univoraity reduces loca' pressure, and safeguards, to th s extent, the mtor- 
ests of education If the mufassal umversities referred to before provided a 
supply of external oxammers to the two Calcutta universities suggested 
Calcutta itself would find a source of strength even from comparatively u eak 
mufassal centres 


SUHRAWARUV, HaSSAN 

(i) Yes 

(u) (a) and (c) Tho present ssstem might, uith advantage, be varied by combining 
them, 1 e , tho teaching might, for certam purposes, be defined as at present, by 
prescribed exammation requirements, while m some particular subject, or section of 
a subject, though teaching might be given, there might bo no tost by a formal 
umvcrsita examination _ 

(m) In tho profession of medicine, for mstance, the mere passmg of a prescribed test or 
exammation should not bo tho onlj criterion of a student’s fitness for a doctor’s 
carter He should, further, secure credentials from his teachers as to his moral, 
ph> sical, social, and educational fitness for the purpose In the same way, failing 
to satisfj the test of an exammation should not stand m the way of the student 
obtaining a pass minimum in the subject, provided his teacher vouches for his 
nbdity and other quahties referred to above, and his failure m the examination 
can bo ascribed to a momentary' nervousness or lapse 


SUHBAWARUY, Z R ZaHTD 

(«) Yes 
(ii) Yts, 

(6) I do not tbmk it practical 

(c) For special subjects, for the teachmg of which there may not be facilities 
provided by’ the University', college diplomas should suffice. 
l.m)_In law there should be, besides tho desk examination, a practical examination 
such as draw mg pie idmgs, wTitmg judgments, and argumg cases 


Thomson, Dr David 

ti) In tho existing Uimersity systc'n teichmg is unduly' subordmated to oxamiuation 
Butthofuilt does not, therefore, hem the system After all, tho Umversity 
sNsleiu hero IS a Western unuersity system Tlio causes he aw .y back of the 
se'temmour students who come to college madequately projiared, especially' 
IS re-jards t ngli-'h, m our professors who, being for the most part themsehes 
jtroductsof tho exisUng exlueational machine, naturally find it diQicuIt to rcaliso 
it-S deiexts Tills IS no disp,vragement of my Indian colleagues who, so far as f 
kno \ tlum, are in able tody of men The whole business is a vicious circle. So 
long as our '^tudeuts eome from schools madc-quatdy staffed by untnimcd and 
ill {,ud tc.iehers so long must wo expect to find our colleges full of students for 
whom a aysttinof perpetual eximmition is demonstrably the most successful 
as tile public a'ld tiio sluduits theoisehe's judge succcsa Our colleges thus tend 
to I'evome secondary schools mall but name, and sO tho ’oval rurs on Our schools 
are the root of the el il , and, until tlicy are uuprovexl, very httle miproiemcnt is 
jxDsclble for our colleges. 
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QX3ESTION 9 


Tipple, E F — contd 


practical t-ial on vroiks, whereby the atudent’s abihty to apply his knowledge to 
the reahties of lus profession may be proved. 

The London Institute of Civil Engmeers stipulates for such an apprenticeship 
period , m many engmeermg colleges the diploma is given on the exammation, 
which 13 succeeded by the period of apprenticeship , m other cases, a sanduich 
system is adopted, but it is a moot pomt as to which method produces the best 
results. Some students have their mterest more stimulated by the theoretical 
work , others, and possibly the majority, find greater mcentive m the practical 
work of the apprenticeship period 

A well-known pomt m this connection, which appears to be frequently overlooked 
in India, is that, although a properly co-ordmated course of mstruction m an 
adequately cqmppcd and staffed engmeermg college enables its students to 
gather sound practical experience on works more readily than is possible m the 
case of those who liavenothad (he advantages of a college course, yet it caunot, 
by Itself, produce engmcer^. possessed of practical experience m their profession 
Such experience can only be obtamed on norks 


APPENDIX 


SYLLABUS {Form A) 


VI — Furlher couroe ui viathcmahcs, including mechanics and trigonorie/rg 


The f'aimnation mil consist of tuo papers of three hours each and a practical 
c N uiimation 


Syllabus 

1 Algebra — Fundamental laus and definitions , factors , remainder theorem , H C F 
.uid L C !M Ekmcntary properties of fractions Simple, quadratic, and simultane- 
ous upiitiona, elementary tlieorj of equations and elementary ehmmation Element- 
ii ) jiro] ertie^ of surels and imaginary expressions, involution, and evolution Elementary 
lirupositioiis 111 rat o, jiroportioii, and \ariation Elementary progressions Graphical 
ri juc'Liit ition of smiplo functions 

2 — Co iccptions of force Graplucal representation of -forces Parallel- 
euiunliu 'In inylo of forces, polygon of forces Comjiosition and resolution of forces 
ricineiitir}. yrij>lncil methods of treating co planar forces, parallel forces, centres of 
jri\i monieiilj couple.. Funicular poljyon, conditions of cqmlibrium for a particle 
mdfor a la)d\ Irntiou and its luvs Simplo machines, inclined plane, lover, 1111001 
uul i\lc pullcvs, vi'ocitv ritio, force ratio, ifficicncy 

NU nimg of the terms vclocitv, iceelcration, relitivo velocity, angulir velocitj, etc 
Ac .oil’s I lu , o* motion Impact Elementarj djoiamic-) of rectilineal motion and 
-impl ipphc itioua to tho tlicorv o' work llorcic power 

mm^-, of the tcnn-i mi-s, eleusUj, specific gravi y, intrinsic weight Pressure 
It V joint, jiri-surc of a lupud, jircssuro of a gas. Buovanej of hqmds, Bojlo’s law 

; J nj iitiiitir / — tfitiiods of me I'uriiig angles, trigonometrical ratios and tlieir 
V di 1 5 la a.i I cKiue It irv 'c I'cs , rclit'on between tho trigonometrical ritios , trigono- 
.1 tri d trm fon i itions , muUqilc ind -ub muUijilo angles, solution of triangles, area 
ot V Lirulc , jiruji. rtii > of log irithms , the u-o of logarithmic tables , elementary properties 
of trim. hi iiK i ircuunt-. of lici.’Iitj inddmtinccs 

/'r .'i id c. nil Ji'jit — llLtcrmiiiat on of tho heiyht of a tower or diat.anco between 
t \i> I’l j,... :i'!e obin.., b\ -'mjilc mjtrumenta for me lauring angles vertically and lion* 
I i lly 

i' eiji.ria nti to illu.tr ito tho p mill 'ogr im law , princijile of tlio lever, cfiicitnoj 

‘ f - aj 'e I.' i. ii !■ ', li .■> of Imtiuii, u=o of balance, determination of specilic cravatleS of 
1 d 1 .. i I I ! d 1, 
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Tirrrh, K F —could — TruNbu, F C — VAcu\^pm, Siti Kantiia — Victoria, Sister 

M vu\ 


Syllujus (Form B) 

FI — Further course in malhcnudics, including mechanics and irigonomeirtj 

The c\amination Mill consist of two papers of threo hours each and a practical 
OT uuination 

Syllahus 

1 Algebra — Eemaindcr theorem Factors Quadratic equations Simultaneous 
cquitions H C F and L C fractions Elementary propositions m ratio and pro- 
portion .Vrithinctic and geometric progressions Elementary theory of mdices EL- 
nicntir} properties of surds. Graphs of simple functions 

2 Trigonometry (a) Theory — 'Nfeasurement of angles Trigonometrical ratios and the 
relations between them Use of the table of logantlinis and of tho trigonometrical ratios 
TrigonomctncAl transformations Multiple and sub multiple angles Simple trigono- 
metric identities and equations. Solution of triangles 

(h) Practical — Ratiosof an angle by measurement Area of an irregular field Height 
of an mncccssiblo point Distance from an observer of an inaccessible point Distance 
between two inaccessible points m a horiyontal plane. 

5 MeJianics {a) Theory — Dcfiiution of force Representation of forces Equili 
bnum of a Ixidy under three forces Moments Polygon of forces Friction Centre of 
gravity Simple machines Practical mechanical advantage, velocity ratio and efficiency 

Displacement velocity, and acceleration , composition of these Elementary dynamics 
of rectilineal motion Definition of momentum Newton’s laws of motion 

(h) Practical — Extension of a spring Jfoments Lovers for parallel foroei Verifi- 
cation of tnanglo and parallelogram of forces 

Friction Centro of gravity Determination of practical meohomcal advantage and 
efficiency in tho case of simple machines 


Tubneb, F C 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that there is validity m this criticism 
(u) I SCO no prospect of reducing the iigidity of the system in tho near future Any 
relaxation under pioseiit conditions would load to chaos What is wanted k 
that more iiitoUigont oi.aminori> should be appointed and that the aim should be 
to ascertain the candidates’ knowdedgo not of minute details of their subjects, but 
of those subjects as a whole 


Vaohaspati, Sm Kantha. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes, as regards general academical subjects, eg, hterature, philosophy, pohtical 

(conomy, mathematics, ihemistry, physics, etc , teachmg should be defined by 
prescribed exammation requirements 

(b) and (c) May be followed with advantage m respect of technical subjects and 
apphed science 

(ui) Some supplemental practical traimng for a fixed period should be provided for 
students m the professions of medicme, law, etc , after they pass their resjsective 
exarmnations 


ViOTOBiA, Sister Maby 


(i) Yes , teachmg is subordinated to examination The reason for this 
average student is so badly grounded that there is barely tune to 
. facts necessary to be assimilated m order that he may be ablc^ 
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QUESTIO^’^ 9 


ViCTOBU, Sister IMaby — contd — Vidyabhusax, Kajendean'ath, and VroYABHUSANA, 
ilahamahopadhj aya Dr Satis Ottaydba — ^Waheep, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu ISTase 
— \LKEB, Dr Gobept T 


esaniiiiation questions There is no lime for general culture or for reading 
round the subject uhich is bemg studied 

The teacher is hampered by the lack of general knowledge and mtelhgence The 
better student has to bo sacrificed to the general mass ft the exammation 
questions were so framed that only the well-read students could answer them 
then the mass who merely memorises facts would be weeded out, and the failure 
to pass the examination might result in the raismg of the standard of the 
school 

(u) A ngidity of the syllabus is desirable under present conditions , but the syllabus 
should cover much less ground, text-books should not be prescribed, and the 
questions should be such as would preclude cram and would necessitate a wide 
rcadmg of the subject 

(i») and (c) The colleges are not yet ready for these 

(ill) Examinations ma} serve as an adequate test for all here mentioned, except 
idminibtration in the pubhc service, commerce, and mdustrj" 


ViDY.VBHUSAN, Rajexdranath, and VroYABHUSANA, Mahamaliopa- 

dhyaya Dr Satis Chandra. 

(i) Yes 
(u) Yes 

(a) and {b) In all subje-cts the essays written durmg the }ear, or the researches made 
b\ students under the giudance of teachers, may bo submitted to the Uni- 
Mibitj e'xaimncrs and a certain percentage of the total marks bo reserved 
for such cl.ibS w ork 

(c) Yes, in respect of technical subjects 

(ill) The- work done 111 Iiborvtorio', hospital^, workshops, and iii professional bureaux 
ma\ lUo be taken into coiibidorction 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 

(i) There Lb much \alidit\ m tlie cnticnm that m the oxistmg umverbity sjstom teach- 

ing l-. unduU snbordin ited to examination As I ha\o stated in mj answer 
to ((Uebtion 1 teachera mul students concentrato too much of their 
I lu rgit i uinfii the tt \t-books and w ido -.i ILibuses laid dow n b^ an external agenev 
for the jnirjjo o of iximmition and fill back generalli upon notes, summaries, 
di,v t , imnl i ijue tious, vnd other tloMces, repeated ^ear after jtar Pas'iing 
i\ mniitioni :> gtierdh eon-idered the goal of iiniversiti education 

(ii) An ittiinpt -hould bo mule to reduce the rigidit} of the cxamuiation sjstcm 

{b) ind (i ) 1 .ould idujit the -\-tem-. indie ate'd and include oral or practical test- 
in onie' --ulijict-i and v consideration of the record and capabihtics of the- 
e i! did ite I'Ut this 1 -* UAsible oiil\ iiudtr u ceiitraLsed umicrsitj of tho teach 
It ai d re d nt d ty JH. 


W tLKEii, Dr Gilbert T. 

(l '1 ' ' U 1 \ 1 111 • r 111 ' e 1 I It s i\ \io ’ 

( I tt ’> 1 . '< ’’ ! \ stein Is the xejil lei lilt nt of ox nnin itions b\ a lecturer ■- 

> t w 't It i ' u ! t I -s been nnliistrioii-, 'ind h ei eousisteiitlv done t'l- 

' ' tk .1 t lilt Is' t’lirir It 1 el earned i reeonunelid itiun from him 

' ' •' t ' '1 'i tru ■ 'sh thin mirks got in tin i x.irinn ition k 

1 ' s I e s ' etst'd, ’!u , II o'^ ateUrattU be gUell b^ the te leher’s Cert - 
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W'MKin. Di Gilulht T — coH/f/ -—WATiitN, G A —WjufKJiaAD, ThoRigiit liov H — 

Wirxruis, Kev OAnmrD 


(icato tlian by an o\ainn>ation in uliich the accidental element is liable to play an 
imjKirtaut jiart Furtliei, the Icachei Mould not bo tempted to ‘ eram ’ Ins pupils 
and could more easilv aim at giving thorn the best education ni lus power 

Tlio dis idvanfiigo of tins altcTiiative s\',tcm is obvious, that the temptation of a 
teaclier to fav our jiarticular pujiila, and to give to Ins own men credit for more 
than tliov are entitled to, might be strong I think it would be unsafe to intro 
diucitas }it into Calcutta in connection witli university oxammations, though, 
for c\ iminalions conlincd to members of one college, it docs not seem to mo 
iinpoisible 

At Cambridge examinations pl.iy a larger part than m most iinivorsitics , but, oven 
the'c, an employer hccking a man with paiticular qualifications would attach more 
unimrtanco to enquiries of college lutois than to the examination lists 

(b) and (c) Hence, I am m f.ivoiir of rcl.ixing iigidity, as suggested 

In general, the elemontar}' examinations should be kept up and the more 
advanced modified or .ibolishcd Thus, it may bo convenient to have a fairly 
easj examination m mathematics, to bo paiscd by all students in engineering, 
ph3sics, economies, and higher matlicmatics , this might have a large number 
of c.mdidatcs, ind such an examination may avoid difTiciiltics On the other 
hand, advanced cxaminatioas (for science M A ’s or M Sc ’y) might bo 
replaced lecturers’ certificates and a dissertation 


Watuen, G a 

(i) I believe that tcaclung is unduly subordinated to oxammation 

(ii) Sometlung must bo done to reduce the rigidity of the s^’stom, and I would favour 

losscmng the number of public examinations and adopting somothmg on the 
Imes of the system prevalent at Bonn 


Whitehead, The Bight Bev H 

(i) The existing University system is, I think, unduly subordinated to examination ; 
but I do not see how anything can bo done to improve matters under oxistmg 
eonditions In the case of the honours oour‘es it would bo possible to make the 
examination system far less rigid 


Williams, Bev Garfield 
(i) Undoubtedly , and to a disastrous extent 

(u) Everythmg depends first on the elimination from the University of unfit students 
and unfit prof essors That havmg been aeeomphshcd I should wish to intro- 
duce a system which would give the vanous departments of the Umvcrsity 
power to use their own discretion in the methods of teaching and examination 
they employ ni their r&i.pectivo departments I behove that methods of teach- 
ing and examination should differ in accordance with the specific needs of 
particular studies 

(ill) In none of the careers suggested is the present type of examination a satisfac- 
tory test In all cases far more stress should be laid on oral and practical 
examinations held at intervals dunng the whole umvcrsity course 
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QUESTION 9 


WILI-IA3IS, L F Eushbbook — WoRDSwoBTH, The Hon’ble 3Ir W" C 


Williams, L ¥ Rushbrook 

(i) So far as the experience of the present -nriter goes, in the Uniied Provinces and 

the Centra] Provinces teaching is throughout dominated by tlie necessity of 
preparmg for umversity exanimations But it should be remembered tliat the 
average teachers m the veaker colleges are sometmies so badly eqmpped vith 
knowledge that they vould be hopelessly at a loss vere they asked to teach 
anythmg outside the text-book prescribed for exammation Students are, more 
o\er, so badly prepared at school that, when they come to the cofleges, they 
have no background of general knowledge, no mtellectual cunosity, and a ver3’' 
imperfect acquaintance with the Enghsh language Both teachers and students 
are thus driven to concentrate rigidly upon preparation for tlie examination if 
the very moderate standards now presenbed by the Umversity are to be 
attained 

(ii) Any attempt to reduce the rigidity of the exammation system uould be attended, 

m the V eaker colleges, by disaster In such colleges tlie teaching is buttressed 
up by the text-hook and the prescribed courses of readmg Until the level of 
the teachmg were improved tliere would be i collapse of such standards as are 
at present reahsed But it is doubtful whether the weaker colleges can be 
suffered longer to impede the progress of higher education m India With the 
introduction of centrahsed umversities of the new type weak outlymg colleges 
would bo at an inevitable disadvantage as compared with colleges at the Univers- 
ity centre, and while every facihty would be given to these colleges, at least 
during the transition stage, to send up their students for umversity exanimations, 
yet by the mere process of natural selection their importance w ould gradually 
decrease It would, therefore, seem that no imdue w eight should be attached to 
the effect whioli any reduction of the rigidity of umversity examinations would 
have upon tliem , for t)i“ stronger colleges the gam would far outweigh the loss- 
Competent tcacliers often complam of the iron fetters placed u^ion their enthus- 
iasm and their freedom bv a distant university board, and they would 
welcome any cliange in the direction of less rigidity Indeed, such a change is 
almost a necessity, for only bj its operation can the stronger outlying colleges 
de\tlo[o along their ow n lines m siicli a manner as to constitute themselves 
the nuclei of future ur vcroities 


ORDSWORTii, The Hou’ble Mr W C 

(i) The critUL-m ii valid, the defect obtaia-> throughout our schools and our college- 

'llie gcncrallv accepted test of a good school or college is its exammation succcssc-, 
'llus point of view cs confirmed bv the Umversit.v regulitions regarding schools 
til it fail to [ u-s i Certain percentage of their pupils, lud by the'cmphisis 1 ud 
m lejKjrt'i ou colhgci on tlair t\ iriunation succc-ocs 

(ii) (t/) An itteiiipi should be in idc to rcslu o the iigidit} of th cxamiiiatton -^stcni 

Kcouhni to the method ouMiiied Without some kind of cvammitioa theie 
\ uuld Le no auentive to work, m in liters aie in Bengal subjects not 
i valued in ae niileeteJ Lv Loth te ichtrs and -tudeiit-', nor is there hkilv 
to 1 e ai_\ I irlv thiiue m this reqaet 

(ill) 'lie Liive iitv uiild tiller ujq ortiinitie s of e vainiii etioii, ind so stiniul ite studv 
li t ’ I I - lit I 1 11 tiu -e sufijeet I do not ( oiisider tJi it a dt grco or fliploiii I lit 
teal ' u _ ' aiM 1 e t I ;u j /ion fur i te lelitr’-i e iner, thou.'h tin v due of 
liar i , i ' u'd !• eeU-.-'MilU einplii-eee! Lew should bcstudud Ul the L nl 
Ve - \ ,-1 { ill. ef tie II di mu svllafue-, not bj w u oi eiitrinee to the h d 
{ lo'e e'. '■tudei till t 1 1 in tolls loc tlui litter purj/o e should not It 
een’lt'' ed b_ - L i iver 'tv 
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Z vcir vnr vji, K 


ZAOn.VRlAH, K. 

(i) Tile criticism is, to a largo extent, valid The actual working of the University 
tinds to Hiibordinato teaching to oxanunation 
In proof, I may adduce the following facts — 

(A) The boards and committees of the Uiuvcrsity regard the “ paper ” as the umt. 

In frammg the details of a course of study the first pnnoiple, rigid as the 
1 vw of the Medea and Persians, is that it should consist of 2, 3, 6, or 8 papers, 
as the case may be Then subjects are fitted mto the procrustean bed A 
glance at the » alcndar null show that all the M A subjects have eight 
papers, all the B A honours six, and so on , and successful opposition was 
ofiered when an attempt was made to give a subject as many “ papers ” as 
it needed for adequate study The objection raised was tha^. if there were 
nine papers in, say, history, and only eight m other subjects, I istory lecturers 
■ft ould ha\ e to face empty benches I Recently, large numbers of umversity 
lecturers ucre appointed not to lecture on economics or philosophy, but to- 
lecture on paper III of i conomics or paper VI of philosophy In further 
proof of the extraordinary fact that the “ paper ” is the mteger, tho 
starting point, I may point out that while a smgle lecturer deals with those- 
divisions of history which have only one “ paper ” those which have two 
arc, in most cases, divided between two lecturers Thus, one lecturer deals 
ivith the constitutional history of England, two or more with the economic 
history of England and India, both bomg studied equally from text-books 
for the most part I behove the same prmciple is followed m the other arts 
subjects too. 

(B) The lecturer or professor is also compelled to regard exammations as the end 

of tcochmg His reputation depends largely upon his success m orammmg- 
students for the exammation He is tempted to exclude anythmg irrelevant, 
however mteresting, and anythmg not hkely to be set, however relevant 

(C) Students are interested in their subjects only from the pomt of view of ex- 

animations I know of a case when a post-graduate lecturer was asked by 
one of his students not to give them any notes as someone else was setting 
the paper on the subject ' The same lecturer — he was young, enthusiastic, 
and Ignorant of Calcutta ways, let that be his excuse — whde lecturmg on 
Aristotle’s “ Pohtics ” was requested by an honours student to abstam from 
comments and criticisms of his own on the text because they were no use for 
the exammation These cases are by no means exceptional 
Naturally, it is considerefl unfair to leave students unlectured to on any paper. 
Recently, when it was suggested that the few students of a certam “ special 
subject ’’-should bo simply attached to a tutor, and not have regular 
lectures, this was thrown out as “ unfair ” because there were lectures on 
the other “ specials ” 

(u) I am strongly of opmion that the rigidity of the existmg exammation system) 
should be reduced 

(6) I am not m favour of Ihis as a possible method It may be sound m theory, 
but wiU not work well m Calcutta conditions It might easily lead to 
confusion of standards, and almost certamly to cram At present, one 
reason why students study books, and not merely notes, is their uncertamty 
as to who will examme them This wholesome influence would be removed 
if it were adopted 

As an alternative I should like to suggest the following measures — 

(1) The “ paper ” should not be the umt for lectures, e g , there is no reason why a; 
lecturer should not take up “ constitutional history to 1485 ” and another 
lecture on “ constitutional developments in the last century ” and the mter- 
venmg period be left to the student himseK to work up. 
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(2) Ou the other hand, there should be courses of leetures on topics only indirectly 
useful for examination purposes 

(3j The singular system of “ percentages ” should he abolished It is ridiculous 
that a student who has only attended 73 S per cent of^the lectures should 
hare to approach a reluctant sjmdicate for permission to appear m the ex- 
ammation The percentage system leads to evils — heavy lecture hours for 
students — 15 or 20 m the week — which leave them httle tune or energy 
for mdividual uork, often the abuse knoun as “proxy,” which is 
extremely difBcult to check m large classes , compulsory attendance at long 
courses of lectures by men who iieithei mterest nor stimulate In the case of 
students who study for the MA and law together the system forces 
them to he practically all day at lectures, without the chance of exercise or 
recreation 

(4) Tutonal exercises and uiformal mstructioii should, to a laige extent, displace 

lectures, at least in all lonoursuork At present, they only “supplement” 
a self-complete system of lectures, and are httle more than an additional 
burden 

(5) If a largo number of questions is set m each paper, coveimg many aspects of 

the subject concerned, and if the student is expected to ausner only a few, 
then ho is encouraged, to some extent, to foUou the bent of his taste and to 
delve deep uvto a few problems mstead of cultivatmg a superficial acquaintance 
with the nhole ground 

(6) 1' in illy, I believe tliat the substitution of a three-years’ honours course for tlie 

present C A honours and SI A , covermg four j'ears between them, would 
materially reduce the burden of the examination system By this a year is 
sa\ed, and an exammation is saved, with no correspondmg disadvantage 
Madris student may pass his honours B A at 20 , a Calcutta student 
cinnot take hLs 21 A degree earlier than 22 He would be a bold man who 
ifiirms that the latter is better educated (See, for elaboration, my answer 
to que^tnn 5 ) 


QUESTION 10, 


Uavo you auy furibcr suggestions to make as to the improvement of the existing 
methods of the University exammations ? 


ANSWERS. 

jtVBDUIUtAUM.VN, Dr 

Cx miinations ire tlic cliicf motive power by which tlic 3yst''m of umvernty 
cdiititioii !•> regulated in Jndia I hare already referred to the evils of over examination 
III m\ answer to the previous question Hero I wish to draw attention to the necessity 
of the improM-inent of method 

(a) TJiero i'^, no doubt, waste caused by the technique of learning all over the world, 
but the trciiit-ndoiis amount of such loss involved m the Indian system is un- 
paralleled 'llio prcblem of educational economy is the first that should engage 
bolli expert and lay attention The University should look after its scholars, 
as niture lool.s after tiie cmbi-jo m the mother’s womb The course of evolu- 
tion runs from the simple to the complex It is a contmuous process m a 
straight line Xaturc does not admit any mgrcdicnt which the body cannot 
assniniatc and make its omi Haturo laiows frugahty and avoids waste 
The Unucrsity should, likewise, restrict itself to direct traimng There can 
be, roughly speaking, three methods m which the Umversity course of study 
can bo arranged — concentrated, m which the course is conned to a particular 
subject , CO relate!, in winch all the subjects are grouped round a mam subject , 
and scatlere//, m W'hch the subjects arc disarranged In the Calcutta Umversity 
the mtcrnicdiato curriculum and examnution mtemipfs the contmuity of 
learnmg, and scatters and disarranges the course Every student starts with a 
new' programme of study after two years of education, with the result that 
noithorof the two diflercnt courses can be properly worked over and compre- 
hended Shoit and unrelated mtermediato and graduation courses prove 
mutually resistmg factors and give a negative result each way The Umversity 
must not teach a subject which it means to discontmuo afterwards, A student 
who intends to graduate m pohlical economy should not be taught logic and 
history m the mtermediate, nor one who mtends to obtam a law degree 
pohtical economy Like Nature the University should economise The mter- 
mediate oxammation should be abolished, and the university course for 
graduation should be extended over four years, \vith a college oxammation'^ 
in the end It might be advanced that the mtermediate education serves as a 
formal training for the graduation subjects The mvestigations earned on by 
Drs Sleight and Lewis have slioivn results entirely unfavourable to such formal 
trammg “ The balance of expert opmion is now so sohdiy agamst the general 
dogma that, as educational force, it must be regarded as moribund It cannot 
be denied that mthm certam narrow hnuts, determmed by the distribution of 
common elements, there is transference of power from the study of one subject 
to the other But the transference is so small as to make it practically neghgible 
for educational purposes ” 

(t) The sixth qumquenmal report on educational progress m India refers to the 
subject of research in these words — “ The provision of facihties for research cannoc 
bo postponed. In almost every branch of science and the arts, m philosophy, his- 
tory, geography, language, hterature, economics, sociology, medicme, pubhc health, 
agriculture, biology, geology, botany, and m all the sciences apphed to mdustry, 
not to particularise more closely, there is a wide untrodden field awaitmg research. 
Among the essentials are good hbraries, laboratories, and collections, ample 
leisure and freedom m study, systematic collaboration of professors and 
students, an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous working of^ many 
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minds on numerous, but mterdependent, branches of research ” But, does the 
exammation system m all the Indian umversities give, the teaehers and their 
pupds that “ ample leisure and freedom of study ” \rhich is necessary for the 
“ systematic collaboration of professors and students ? ” Examinations may be 
a test of determmmg the general knowledge of the student, and may compel 
Imn to carry over a considerable period the details of the subject he is pursumg, 
but they are unproductive and do not add to knovrledge They may her 
suited for certam cducands who need more of disciphne than of education But 
there are also educands uho cannot be forced or hurried by exannnations They 
act m accordance with the creative impulse that comes from vithm Examm- 
ations cannot reach them Their faculties can bo better approached by research 
education than formal study The Indian universities neglect research at the 
expense of examuiations The contmental universities may, to some extent, 
be 'aid to neglect formal trauung at the expense of research education A com 
buiation of research and the exammation system represents the happy mean In 
Oxford a student can either take the B A degree by examuntion or the B Sc or 
B Lift degree by prcscntuig a dissertation The Calcutta University should 
adopt the system and permit its students the option of provmg their educa- 
tional fitness either by' appearing at an exammation conduct^ tlirough the 
means of papers and tiia loce or by' submitting a thesis embodymg origmal 
research ^ 

There should bo no fear that the dissertation system uiU not work veil ut 
practice if the standard set is a high one No objcotiocr can be raised against 
it that docs not apply with greater force to oxammations There is also no 
reason vhy, m course of time, the different colleges of the University should not 
match their dissertations like Columbia and Cornell 
It IS sometimes said that the books irntten by Indians m general are not so 
profound, careful, and learned as those by Eughshmen But the same can bo 
isud about English books as contrasted with contmental productions Unless 
the uimcrsitics midertako to tram thestudents m methods of research, imprcssmg 
upon them the necessity of keopmg m view the limitations of a fact, and the proper 
narrou ness of the subject under treatment, the authors of a nation are likely to 
push foruard their by pothescs beyond the boimdaries of their proper enquiry 
If the Utiiicrsity of Calcutta nishes to free the Indian mmd from some of its 
modi anal nays of tlimkuig it should cliauge the method of inncrsity nork 
and lay more stress on rescirch than on exammation 
(c) 1 do not MOM Midi faiour oxaniination by compartments But tlio oxammations 
should, as m Oxford and Cambridge, bo held quarterly , so that a student mIio fails 
il aii\ tcat may reappear for examuiation m the next quarter Indian 
studiiits Mho rtcme their cducition m a foreign language certainly' stand more 
in iitcd of such i rule thin English students The chief reason for an ox- 
aimiiitioii IS to deternimo a puiul’s titiiiss for domg profitably a higher grade 
of Mork Aycir’s “Man” Mhiih dots not result m any posit i\ e acquisition, 
but only McikiiH the Mill toachieic aiitl lilLs the mind Mith unnatural dread, 
t in only vuld but lug iti\ e rc-,itlts In India the fear of examinations is fre- 
ijutu 1\ V t tuic of -.iiRidt among lolligo youths 
.\-:iui, V 'tudiiit Mho fills ui my oubjict at the te-it should bo re oxainined in 
ih i' suluct lloIlL 

(i'} Sol more th III oiiu tx iimii iiion of mori thin three hours should bo gutii on tho 

iiut till 1 urtlur 1 ibuur tr ■ii'-gri-oi.’s the ruks of cximinatioii hygiene rt- 

C'UIU 1,(1 b\ ill nIU( llloUL-tts 

(-) t.uinll. sj (. ikii A, (pu Uion-, iiktd should be suth is t ill for im^thod rilhtrthin 
fu' II liuir ill, ur IJiL _ri It txliu itor I’liiEtn think.-, Ih it [or most mtii 
(.X in 11 , .t on iki -1 1 II' Ilford i .'ootl ojqiortuuity to ippt tr in i Iiiour.ible i_'ht 
{/) 'liie rt'ultt It til. Ciltutt i Li’iiirsity h o fur oiue yi. ir, [ust dioun xirntiui , 

I dtlci.' ■■ i(.ti.''i5tR of -lUi h V ,ri itiuii j ,noibii.n i t ill imt i riio, in giii.r d 

kd to hukIi di-Lato itul ill eu on Ihu numbi.r of imxkr dors ua 
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doubled and head oxainmers ucro api}oinlcd, but their appomtmenfc has only 
pro\ed that (lie risp is normal, and duo to no unfairness or other objectionable 
reohons 'ilicio ha'< also been a fall in certain percentages and, in the absenee- 
of au\ Morkctl-out hgurcs, I can onlj^ say that the pomt of rise and fall has not 
gone up or below more than ten to twenty per cent If (ho percentage had 
ilropped, instead of liaving recovered, the change is such as would never have 
been noticed at all 

The attack is not scientific, but arbilrari’ It 13 slated over and over again that the- 
cllieicncy of the teachers has improved, that tho second-rate colleges have been brought 
to the standard lc\el, (hat tho control of organisation has been perfected, and that people- 
ha\c become more at home with western learning Should not all this lead to a recovery 
of results ? 

There is no greater fallacy in education than of classification To class Indian 
students 111 a particular way 111 the seventies or eighties, and then to treat them ever after 
IS necessarily bclonguig to the class selected, conslitules a more serious educational danger 
than tho fluctuation of results On tho other hand, tho 'changes that have taken place 
bear a definite muiiimg and gne information of the progress of ’English education m 
Bengal 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin 

I thmk it desirable to allot tome marks for physical cxeiciso and games, to be 
awarded by the hcadnuestcr or tho principal, and there ought to bo some mention of the 
candidate’s aptitude for games in tho University diplomas or certificates 

At each stage of tho Univer«ity exammation some amount of independent work 
should bo demanded from tho candidate by requiring him to submit a thesis on the 
w ork done by him besides his ordinary studies Tho paper may be in tho vernacular 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadui 


My suggestions are — 

{a) That the roll number should bo used, instead of the name of the examinee, on 
tho answer paper 

( 6 ) That a fair number of Muhammedans should bo appointed as paper setters 
and exammers of papers 

(c) That, when apphcation is made for tho re-exammation of a paper, it should bo 

exammed by another examinci 

(d) When a student is plucked by one mark only^^ he may be considered to 1 ave 

passed • 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassaddtjq 

In all examinations tho answer paper should have only tte roll number of the 
candidate The candidate should not'bo required to lynte his name on the answer 
book Objection rmght be raised to this on the ground that it may lead to confusion 
and error , but this can be avoided if the Umversity marks the roU and the number on 
the blank answer books according to the descriptive nommal roU of candidates^ 
This procedure is all the more necessary for tho system of examination w hich I hat c 
advocated elsewhere 
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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

The exanunations under the federal university should he conducted by ivntteu 
question papers as now The usual mark system should be employed m valumg answeis 
to question papers Books should he prescribed m the case of hterature, hut they should 
not be sot for exammation in other subjects except m so far as may he required to mdioate 
the standard In a teaching and residential university the examination should be con- 
ducted both by written and oral tests In estimatmg a paper the exanunor should note 
by a remark (such as passable or not, and, if passable, whether good or medium ) lus 
general impression of the paper as a whole Papers which have secured pass marks, but 
have not borne the test of the examiner, should be returned to the papei setter foi ro- 
exanunation, with a note 

I strongly condemn the present system of setting several alternative questions in each 
paper, and of circulatmg special instructions to examiners regardmg the valumg of the 
answers to the questions set The questions do not ordinarily require a high standard 
of proficiency on the part of the examinees The settmg of too many alternative ques- 
tions lowers the standard of the exaimnation, which is already too low The instructions 
to the examiners to award full marks for partial answers tend to lower the standard still 
further. Such instructions appeal to be an undue and unauthorised interference with 
the discretion of the examiners 


AiYEE, Sir P S SlVASWAMY 

The system of appomtmg external oxaiumers is now under trial m this Umveisit^ 
Students of colleges in which the members of the staff happen to bo muversity oxammers 
enjoy an advantage over the students of other institutions It is difficult to suggest a 
suitable remedy 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Maaialek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur 

Vci.liy giving students a second chance m passing in the subject In which they 
h,> o failtcl 

I ^t that the o\ imuicccj should not write thoir names on the answer papers, but 
uiilv gi\o the roll number for the information of the ri.gistrir, who should appoition 
inother number to rich for the guidance of the examiner This will prevent the ex 
a iiiuces knowing who .arc thoir examiners and vice leroifi 


Alum, Sahebzadah 3BvnoMED Sult.vn 

1 1 my e*x vmmeo obtain-, high marks in other subjects and fads in one subject ho 
.1 ould bt illo.ved to ippe ir igam m a subsequent examination held three or six 
n oiiih-, 1 ktor ui th it subject onlj In that eiso, the exammeo will bo able to devote 
hi-, full time to til It subject Under the present svstom n B A student w ho passes 
in 1 n.;lidi nd f iiU in philosophy has to appe ir with lus text books m English changed 
11. liistodtkoc 1 good de il of time .'g nil to i'nglish, and ma^ not acquire a good 
kiiowle l.,L 01 ‘ hdo ojilu 

I would -u_'g. -t th It tho-e -tude nt w lio hold certifie ates of pa.,-ing the higher st ind 
ad of kini iulir,si-!i u .\r ibie or iin-krit from the C deutt i afidr issah or S.mskrit 
•’.ill. ge m kv be L \o iiptL 1 Irom vjipe irnig m iho-o langu ige s m the' ilatrieidation, I A, 
idl A. 

I'ur'hvr, oil iiuml er . and not the n uiit. o. tne I xanuiices oliould be siijiplied to the 
nil 1 th the exvimuer ina not bo jinjudi ed agniist the o.amiuo^ on 

I ’ u. r - leehu 
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Aziz, Maulvi Abdul — Baneejba, J R — Banehjea, Dr Pbaaiathanath — Bakeejee, 

Sir Gooeoo Dass 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul 

Arrangements should be made so that the exammers cannot know the names and 
nationalities of the examinees Mussalmans, with this object have for several 
years been askmg the syndicate to direct the examinees to write their roll numbers 
only, and not their names, on the answer papers This prayer should be granted. 
Besides, it is essentially necessary that there should be a controUmg body, consisting, 
of Europeans only, over the question papers 


Banerjea, j E 


The papers set should not contain alternatives of the descnption one sometimes 
meets with One alternative ;3 ditScult, the other easy Most students choose the 
latter and so it turns out that, though a paper may contam problems which are a real test 
of abihty and mtelhgence, many of them may be avoided and yet a student, by choo^mg 
the easy alternatives, may get high marks 


Banerjea, Dr Pramathanath 

The courses of studies for the different examinations should bo so framed as to 
make it possible for students to acquire a rough general knowledge of the elements 
of the most important subjects of study before pnssmg the matriculation and inter* 
mediate exammations, and to specialise in those subjects which tlioj consider their own 
when they proceed to the higher examinations For the matnculation and mter- 
/ mediate exammations a fairly large number of subjects may bo pnstril td but candidates 
may be declared successful if they secure the required aggregate of marks without pas- 
smg m a particular subject , or the marks required for a pass m each particular subject 
may be fixed so low that any dibgcut caudidato may easily get a pass, the aggregate 
bemg fixed comparatively high Fuither, foi all exammations the proension ought to be 
made that if a candidate has secured very high marks ui one subject, but failed in other-, 
he should be declared successful I would also advocate a system under whieli a 
candidate who has passed m one or tivo subjects, but failed ui others, may be permitteii to 
proceed to the higher examinations m the particular subjects in which ho has iiccn 
successful In such cases, however, special certilicates, as distinguished from the 
ordmary diplomas, ought to bo given 

I consider it desirable to relax the rigiditj which now prevails m the system of mark- 
ing the ausw'er papers I admit that, where the uember of oiaminors is lar-O, it 1 = 
necessary to adopt some method which ensur'^ uniformity of results At the same time, 
it IS dosurabla to guard against the method bccon ing too mecLaaica] I r ould thtrefore,. 
suggest that only a certain percentage of the total of marks m anj (iuc.,tioa i iii,'' 
should be allocated to the different questions and the remaining matL- left to tn 
discretion of the examiners 


B-vnerjee, Sir Goopoo D.vss 

My suggestions as to the improacmcnt of the exi^tuig me'hou, oi iiivl’- i , 
exammations arc contamed in two of in\ books, namch, A f tc <, El r^l 

I t pages ISO to 202, and T/u E lucclir,,! P r^’lein in /n'l' at pa ae.> i jJ lO o 1 
I beg leaxe to refer to those portions of the two book-> as bemj iii_ r s er j ' a 
question 

I woidd only oum up b\ adding — 

(rt) That It should be borne m mind that exanmiatinro luus. ! t. tf i i ' 
sarx cmI 
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( 6 ) That neither their number, nor their duration, should be mcreased beyond the 
limits of strict necessity 

(c) That they should be lutelhgently and judiciously conducted, and examiners should 

not be hampered by too many mechanical rules 

(d) That no exammation should require from exammees reproduction from memory, 

m the examination hall, of unimportant details of any subject, and that ex- 
ammations should aim at testmg the knowledge and mtelhgent understanding 
of the broad prmciples of a subject 


Banerjee, Jaygopau 

Exammation by^ .compartments should bo adopted Some means ought to bo 
devised for takmg into consideration whether the Mork done durmg the college 
course of two years bv candidates for university ecammations has really been systematic, 
methodical, and regular The relative merit of candidates can hardly he tested by a 
single exammation at the end of two j-cars The element of accident and chance 
in deciding a candidate’s fate plays too prominent a part A less mechamcal uniformity 
of stand ird from year to j^ear should be mamtamed At present, the exammations are 
carried on in au extremely mechanical fashion by a very rigid sj'stcm of rules which 
Ic i\ cs the examiners no option of dis.mgui^hing answer papers of leal worth fcom 
mediocre ones A larger amount of freedom, safeguarded by a more responsible 
and careful selection of reallj able and qualified exammers, ought to bo granted to 
examiners 

Examiners should bo generally elected from men who are aetually m touch with 
tc ichmg w ork and, only in a cry exceptional cases, outside gentlemen should be appoint- 
ed The pre=ent system of demaudmg within a hmited tune the markmg of a largo 
number of answer papers is positivelj' mischicx'ous, aud tends to eneourago hurried and 
(.arelcss work It ls not also altogether wise economy to lower the scale of fees allowed 
to examiners if good \. ork u required — adequate remuneration for honest work being, of 
< our-e, absolutel} luccssara' Paper setters should not frame question papers lude- 
jH' uleiitU, but should meet for consultation and all question papers should bo caiefull> 
moderated b\ the entire bod\ of exammers assembled together It is highly desirable 
tliit the colleges should li 0 every oppoituuity of kno img precisely what standard 
of excellence the Unuersitj amis at and dem inds and not left, as now, entirely m the 
d irk 


Bvnerjfe, Eai Kumudini ELvntv, Bahadur 

V lu I loe- 1 xiniiiiition should be held along with the written txammation But 
the .e'\ I irgi number of e uidid ites Is in till w ly 


Bt.XEItXEL, AI X 

\M er> \ i r pcs mle, ispecialh m science, the examinations should be, as in medicine, 
e'*’!, and practical 


Bt.NtitJtL, MuRtr\ Diivjt 

Ml V e I" 1 ai il si-ii Ke‘ ex I'liii' itioiis, like thoso lor the MB and BL degrees, 

t i ’ 1 I ' iU>ided into t o I rti, eX I'lni atiidis in e leh j) irt of the course being he'ld 

I 1 1' L I' lUCe -s_fu! s*ule its should b oxi injiti d from attinding lectures in, or 

1-1 a 1-, ii'i 11, 1 sub.i t fermrig j irt of i Scar’s coum if thec hace once pwsed 

i 1 In i vill J' 1 er n ning ud ordn > ‘‘ram on tiie . nergios of stud' nts and 

I „ 1 ’ » i I t.'., o.e- toe si bj vts studied 
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Banerjee, Bavaneswar 

The follo^^lng huggeatioiia inu.y be conHidorcd — 

(a) Mm out‘'ido tlio teaching profcasion Bhould not bo appointed paper setters or 
oxammcrs 

{b) Questions sliould bo framed to test tho attainments of the eandidates m the 
subject for oxamination At present, tho questions sot on Vernacular and 
tho second languages aro calculated more to tost the candidates’ know- 
ledge m Eughsh, than their knowledge in those subjects 
(c) One paper aliould be set caeli day 

t/ 

Banerjee, Sasi Sekiiar 

Up to tho intoriucdiato stage there need bo no change m tho existing method of 
Uiiuersitv ovamiiiations But, at tho degree stage, I believe it will be advantageous 
if exaiuinations be conducted by conipartmciits, so that in the final year students may 
be able to concentrate their attention and energy on those branches of study m which 
thev intend to specialise This suggestion has reference to thcoietical examinations, 
but practical examin itioiis in science subjects wall be much simplified if tho laboratory 
records are taken into account in the manner already suggested 

I have discussed elsewhere lion far the vernaculars may bo made tho medium of 
examination 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath 

In order to proMdc bcttci facilities for tho education of students every university 
examination, such as the matriculation, intermediate, B A , M A , etc , ought to be 
held tnice m tho course of tho year, and plucked students should not unnecessarily 
bo required next year to appear again in subjects they passed the previous year, 
they ought not, therefore, to be taxed without any suQicient reason for doing this 

Complaints arc alwajs raised in connection with the selection of text-books 
Good or proper toxt-Iiooks aro not always selected, morcovei, these books do not 
always suit the capacity, age, raeiit, or abdity of the boys concerned The selection, 
therefore, sometimes becomes rather unwise or injudicious Books on hygiene are 
taught only to tho hoj i of tho lowei or infant classes, whereas boys even of the 
higher classes are kept entirely ignorant of the elementary principles of such important 
sciences as botany, agriculture, chemistry, physics, etc Even the text-books thus 
■wrongly selected are not completely gone through though there is every reason that 
they should never be rejected until finished, irrespective of the number of years taken 
for their thorough or complete study 

Sufficient freedom ought to be allowed to schools m the selection of their text- 
books, and inspectors and deputy inspectors ought not to handicap the school authorities 
properly constituted and fully qualified to manage the affairs of the school independently 
orrespeotive of Government grant-m-aid 

In connection with tho study of mathematics and Sanskrit, it may be said that 
-these subjects, as far as their selection by matriculation students is concerned, should 
be made optional 

Greater option should be given to boys in the selection of their subjects 

Number of alternative questions to be increased as far as the examination of boys 
IS concerned 

It cannot be easily understood why private students are not allowed to appear in 
■the University examinations -without being required to belong to some school or college 
for a fixed period for the fulfilment of their object 

The object of the examination of students is really to test the knowledge of students 
in subjects actually taught to them in the course of the year, and not to harass them 
or mak( them fail by any means, with all the skill, ingenuity, or learning that th* 
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Bv^ebjee, 'Dpen'diu. Nath — contd — Ba^ebji, ]MA:s3iATHAAfATH — B a>"eeji, Stjbe>’T)BA 

Chaxdba 


exanuner is able to command The examiners, therefore, are not expected to show 
their whims or the vastness of theit leammg m any .special subject Things asked 
at the time of exammations should not differ m nature from the thmgs taught lu 
case of any doubt on the part of students, or any ambiguity in the nature of any of the 
questions, questions are to be fully and clearly explained by the exammers or guards 
without any objection or hesitation so that the exammees may not labour under any 
misconception as regards the meamng of the exammers 

The percentage of minimum pass marks in Enghsh and Bengah and other verna- 
culars seems to bo high In the case of Enghsh, it ought to be reduced from 40 to 30 
and, in the case of a vernacular, from 36 to 30, especially as Enghsh is a foreign tongue, 
difficult for Indians to master, and good teachers of Enghsh are hardly to be found, 
in consequence of which it is not always properly taught, and failure to pais even in 
the vernaculars tends a great nay to discourage boys at the outset 


Bajjekji, M,vnmathaxath 

I submit the following suggestions for the improiement of the existing methods- 
of exanuiiations — 

(u) I uisli to emphnsi o that the questions should bo spieacl over the nhole of the 
course carofulh 

(b) The siondard should not vary in the ^ame subject and efforts shou'd be made 

to equalise the siandards in point of difficult! m the cifferent subjects 
(r) Exauiuiation papers should contain questions designed to test the general iiitelli- 
gciico and general traimng of students m the partioular subjects to the- 
extent of half the marks Half the marks should bo allotted to more 
difficult questions requumg a thoiough understandmg of the subject of the 
paper 

((/) There should bo no particular allotment in the percentage pf marks m any 
piper, according to regulation, thereb splittmg the subject of the paper into 
diatinct portions 

(c) E\or> examination should bo held twice a 3 ear 

If) I’roi nion should be made to allow students to pass w ho obtain 40 per cent la 
the aggregate, and fail in not moie than two subjects, b} passing these subjects 
oiil\ at the next six monthh- oxaiTimation This is meint onh for examin- 
ations up to the graduate stage 

f'/) Some rLtognitioii of the result of the college tests 13 necessari m the final cximm- 
ition Thus, for oxemplc, 25 per cent of th-' marks m a subject should bo 
eomputed from the record of college exummitious which should bo more 
t irefulh conducted than now The pus marks in a subject ina\ , conso 
queiltli be r’lsed 

(/() '-mpplemeiitari examinatious -ihould be held m oialer to gi\o a further chaneo to 
de-er\ing staeleiit-. who could not sit on i ccount ot sueldcn jU-hciIth 
( 1 ) IiuideiitdU, I mil add — 

( 1 ) T'li' lurieiitige of attend uice .it lectures shoukl bo loi cred 
(i ) I he limit .iholuhed 

('ll) ‘>tiid( Us should he illoweel to sit it ani examination without further 
lit u'li ig leeture-s if tlie\ hi\e ou< e failed ill ail oxauimatioii 
(i 1 I'ro . 101 should onh bo m ide' for itteiid inee ill a eolir 0 of jirictieal work 
If 't idellts t iki up l se KUeo subject 


BlSbllJI, Sui'ENDRA CitVNDPA 

In tl i u 1 er-u\ exin-nuious there shoulei not bo unv choice of (jucstions — if 
tl I < \ e III at e'tu 1-e eO ilueteel n tin hiie-i b-iefh oiuhneJ III lU} answer to qilestiol y 
,• ui> to tho iiu r*nesliUe -tiidird tor, up to tint st ulird students are 

I 1 , .'to • de-el lor -vil .equ- at 'idler edu,. lUou. ind it IS higliK’ deurabb that thoj 
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B VUEEJI, SunE>DU V CILV^DB V — Conlll. — B VNERJI, Umachaeak — BA3U, P — ^Basu, 

Rai P. K , Bahadur 


have a good and tliorougU groundmg m the fundamental arts and science 8ub]ect3 
and this camiot be secured miless the choice of questions is withheld A choice of ques- 
tions may bo justified m the higher examinations, at which students are expected to have 
spcciahacd m some subjects 


Banebji, Umacharan 

Por the improvement of the oxistmg methods of University exammations the 
follow mg suggestions can bo made — 

(а) Duo cognisance should be taken of students’ work, as tested by penodical class 

exercises and exammations 

(б) The quahfications of students m respect of physical exercises and their moral 

capacities should bo duly considered 

(c) There might bo practicol, as w ell as theoretical, courses of physical and moral 
cdlture The examinations should be adjusted to the requirements of the 
courses 


Basu, B 

Questions should be so framed as to test the student’s capacity to assimilate 
cognate matters, and his training to follow the logic of any continued course of argu- 
ment At present, questions mainly deal with particular facts or arguments which 
can be answered satisfactordy by summmg up the texts and reproduomg the same 
from memory. In awarding marks the examiners draw up the pomts mvolved m the 
onswermg of the questions and deal out marks according to the number of 
pomts tallying with that Memorising and cramming must prosper m such , a 
system Nor does the system help to test even the student’s memory The evils 
arismg from this system may be, and has, m some papers, actually been, removed by 
oSenng various questions givmg the student a proper choice by which he can attempt 
to show himself at his best The evil of crammmg may be mimmised by hmitmg the 
number of questions and ioregomg the practice of allottmg marks by counting up the 
pomts mvolved The nature of the questions must be such as to test the general 
intelligence of the student, based on the facts of the texts presenbed The answers 
should be so many essays evidencmg the 'capacity of the ntudent to sustamed logical 
thought and his grasp of the subject as it is evolved through the arguments m the 
course of the essay He should not be credited for merely givmg facts if he has not 
got the art and logic to put them m proper sequence and with their due importance 
/He may omit one or two important pomts, but this lomc must be able to show up the 
rest of them m a good hght and justify or paUiate the omission by the constructive 
presentation which he offers mstead Except m examinations on Enghsh literature 
the languge itself should not form a promment part of the test The dif&cultiea 
attendant on expression m a foreign language must be reahsed and the mevitable 
shortcomings condoned Some credit, however, should be given for expression and 
style In the exammation of English language and hterature, of course, this must be 
one of the most important factors m aUottmg marks 

With regard to the carrymg on of exammations it 'may not be a bad reform to 
give the names of candidates to the University office, and the overleaf of the exanun- 
er’s wntmg should contain only the roll and the number, and not the name of the can- 
didate This would not entail any additional cost or trouble, the tabulators can 
easilv fix the marks obtamed agamst the number and the name previously prmted 
for the purpose Any possible abuse of the exammer’s power may be prevented m 
this way The examination for the Indian civil service is conducted m tins way 


Basu, Rai P K , Baliadur 

I would suggest the exammation bemg partly oral m subjects other, than the 
vernacular of the candidate 

VOL>Xk^ 
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QUESTION 10. 


Bengal Landholder’ Association Calcutta — Bethune College, Calcutta — B h^vnoarkas , 
SirR G — Bh \iT VO T \BT \, Kbists vchasdba — Bh-vtt vcHAEYYA, BaikubthaNath 
— B nATT vcilvryya, Haridas 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta 

We have an impression that the question papers are not well scrutinised and 
moderated, and that the answer papers aro too closely examined Siiffloient atten- 
tion IS not paid to aacertam the extent of the knowledge of the student in the subject 
in which he is being examuied Too much attention is paid to punctuation, spellmg, and 
grammar. 


Bethune College, Calcutta 

To prevent a stereotj'pmg of the standard outside ex- 
aminers should, as a rule, be appointed for the M A examm- 
ation, jointlj' watb the M A teachers of the University 


StD. V K 
■viuttrjce, D G 
Bhattacbana, K C 
Sen ? C 
Cliattirjcc, K B 
thortillmrj, B K 
Roi., D N 


Bhandarkar-, Sir R G 

In addition to ceitain specific requirements for our highest examination a candidate 
should bo required to submit a thesis, or dissertation, calculated to show a spirit of 
research and originahty of conception on a subject laid down by the Umversity The 
nature of tins dissertation will enable the judge to ascertam w’hether the candidate 
has derived real benefit from his course of mstructiou and has proved himself to be a 
man cf sound general culture 


Bhattachara'a, Krishnach.vndra 

To prc\ cut a stcrcotj-puig of the standard n buni''iciit number of outside examiners 
“lioiihl, as i iiilc. be appointed “'or the M A examinations m every subject, 'Jointly with 
the teacher-) of the subject in the University 


BrtATTAcnARYYA, Baikuntha Nath 

III everv subject of an exaium vtion tho written test should bo supploruciited by 
’ll oral one to .j;ci.rt iri deptli, grasp, jiowcr of oxprcMion, aid resouri-efulness 


Bhattacilvra'ya, Haridas 

rill' ti -t ovuiunition ■'V'tiin •-hould bt iboh-.hi. d, and oiilv tho-io that fail to show 
..0)4 wt)Mv o” iiumthlv ricord-) --houhl bo tt^itd bifori being -eiic up 

In th uUiraudiUi. uul the B \ iiul B p vourso --t uleiits -diouhl he given tho 
op'i m ol h< uir I X imiiu d oil ^oiiie minor --ubjitts at tlu tad of tht tir-'t .ind tho third year, 
r. p^tivilv, ami dr (wh, r minor --ubjtet- at thoiiul of tlio second uul tho fourth vein, 
r. [ii'ivilv It till V 1 111 , it till I ml ot the hr-it iml tlu thirilvtar their iiromotion should 
ii. 1, •Dili'- d ami tliev luuild ho illout d to otii r tium-th ta for tlu. u hole crouj) of minor 
•. ihji t- u 'll j t iid of til' ■ I oad uul fourth \t tr a-, now 'I'he t \ uiimatioii iii Biiglnli 
-h ) iM h w I r, hi liM u tlu 1 1 d of tho '• toad ui'l tlu fourth Vo ir, n sptctivelv A 
-M. 'u I -'ll uid 'll , X ii[)t<<l Udir lurtlur t\ uiuii itioii in a ■'iibjtt t m whith he has pv-v-etl 
In’' • h u’D i"' c lUr . tlu i x uiuii itwn on minor -.ulijn t-. in i\ ho lu Id vt tho end of 
* < ,hi dviu If i ndi at t uL) in i p irtu ul ir iiihji . t lu -hould bo n* tvamiiitd in that 
II ■ dll' "i I I. i o' Ji ' ID irth Vt ir Tathmours-.uhjttt-.mvv ho duidtd in’o 
1 . 1 . '. i ' i‘. ir u to 1 ' optio'i vllv lint h il m on \t tr or tho wholo courso at tiie 

1 I ' " ‘o '"'l \' 
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I 3 HVTTVCII vii\i HittiDvs — cont<l — Bii vffTvc'UARVYA, JlaJiiiinuhopiKlliyaya KAu- 
VU^SVNN’V — BuOWVL, CoVINUA' UlIANDlU 


Tln.ro luijXhL lio m optioiml ytia icce cxaimnvtion for hoiioura and M A and M So 
r indulAtod, and a sjkciaI foo alionld bo lixcrl Candidates passing in tins examination 
'lionld ha\o their iiinius marked with an a-^ttiisk in the Oazdlp, but should obtam no 
oMior b(.neht 

It tho Juno exaniuiation cannot bo avoided tho M A coinso may bo divided into 
two liiKes Tho optional subjects may bo finwhod at tho end of tho fifth year and the 
conipulaorj> ones at tho end ol tho sextli yeai, tho ordoi of merit being determined by tho 
marks in tho eompuLsory paiKrs 

If the course system bo adopted thoio should bo one papoi oaoh day so far as proo- 
ticablc If two papers cannot bo avoided each papei should be of two and a half Ijours’ 
duKit ion and there should bir an intotval of ono hour between the two papers 

A student w ho has passed tho M A oxaiumation m some optional branches of a par- 
ticiil ir subject -hould bo allow ed to oftei himself for examination in other optional branches 
ot that subject without being compelled to sit for tho compulsoiy papeis as well A 
certilicate, indicating tho divesion in which ho has passed m these, should bo given If a 
candid tto w ishes to iinproi o his division ho should appear m tho compulsory, as well as 
the option il, branches, but ho should not bo entitled to any prate, medal, oi scholarship 
on the results of sueh examination 

A lixcd perccutufjc oj m tlricitlalioii exam nenhij^a should be reserved foi headmaslers 
oj (ifjihaled schools and qualified ladies 

In tho B A , B Sc , M A and JI Sc examinations oxammors must have a minimum 
tcachmg experience of three \cars if they arc not doctors m tho subject they oxamme 
I am, l^iowover, opposed to tho principle of concentrating highei examinations m as few 
hands 03 possible 

In tho choice of oxanunora preference should always ho given to men actually engaged 
m teaching identical or cognate subjects, and a non academic examine) should be appointed 
oidy if he is a specialist Even then aporoontago of non-acadomic exammois should be 
fixed 

A special medal or prize should be awarded to 'She candidate who obtams tho highest 
marks among those that secure first-class marks m all tho papus m tho M A or M So 
esammation 

In tho honours and post-graduate esammations there should bo a double cover m an 
answ'cr paper On tho outer cover the oxammee should put down his name and tho roll 
centre, but not tho roll number Tho registrar should put down tho same arbitrary 
number on both the covers and send the answer paper, with the mner cover only, to the 
examiners Tho oxanimcrs and tho tabulators should be provided with the number 
sheet of candidates, but not names, and students should not know their numbers 

For tho sake of symmetry candidates in B A honours and M A mathematics 
exammations ought to ke0p_ tho same peicentago of marks to secure a particular division 
as candidates m other subjects 


Bhattaoharyya, Maliaiiialiopadh.yaya Kaliprasanna 

In the higher examinations of some subjects at least a viva voce test may also bo 
introduced 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra 

(a) Teachers m particular subjects of an examination should not be paper setters 
and exam i ners m those subjects m that examination 
(t) Examiners should be selected carefully, and with special reference to their 
quahfications 

(c) PluraUty of examiners is a defect m the existmg method If the defect is not 
avoidable it should be mimmised ns far as possible. 

The dates fixed for the matnculation, I A , I Sc , B Sc , and B L examinations are 
not convement and suitable A two-years’ course for the M A and M Sc examin- 
ations 18 objAetionable on many grounds 
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QUESTION 10. 


Biswas, Chaec Chaitdea — Biswas, Sabatlal — ^Boeooah, J^ianadabhikasi — ^Bose, G C 


Biswas, Chaeu Chandea 

"With a view to improving the existmg methods of Umversity examinations I would 
suggest the follovrmg — 

(а) Examinations should be conducted by those who teach, especially m the case- 

of the examinations above the mtermediafce 

(б) AboUtion of the mechamcal system of valumg answers, especially m the case 

of the higher exarmnations 

(c) 3Iore copious mtroduchon of practical -nork m science courses 

(d) Increasing rehance on record of work m the class-room and the reports of 

professors 

(c) Abohtion of a separata test exammation m colleges as a preliminary condition 
of admission to the Umversity exammation. 

(/) Introduction of oral tests, as supplementary to written exammation, wherever 
practicable, especially in doubtful cases 

(g) Introduction of a coUoqmal test m English as an optional measure 

(h) Setting of simple questions to test genmne capacity 

(i) Thesis for advanced students, m Ueu of written exammation, at candidates’' 

option 

(/) Examinations by compartments, where practicable 


Biswas, Saeatlax » 

.Is regarcL scientific subjects the exammers should, durmg the practical examin- 
ations, question the candidates orally to test the range of their knowledge m the subjects 
In other subjects there should be oral exammations for a similar purpose 

This procedure ivill pn.vent a candidate from passmg an examination by studying 
only a few important portions of a subject, and thus compel the acquirement of a mote 
complete knouhdge in ic 


BorOOAH, jNAN.VDABHIRAil 

Kindly refer to m\ ansiier to question S There should be degrees m vernaculars 
such as .A=5 uiiese, BeiigaU, etc 


Bose, G C 

I beg to o'Ter the lollo.iiug further suggestions for improving the existing methods' 
of examiua''ions — ■ 

(a) .U pre:,ent, at all the exammatious, from tha highest to the lowest, each 
quLation i3 marLeJ, and, at the tiraa of eiamimng the answers, each 
u - \ ir la duuleJ into so many points and the total number of marks allot- 
t d to the quiatiou 13 sub-duided among the points, just what a borse- 
dej' - do a m judging a horse This method of volmng tha answers takes 

a a a the exanimi.r the liberty of judging the answers as a whole 

i„d . tk , the examination wholly mechamcal To my mmd, all the 
-1 -1 <.>'j ginA to one set of questions should bo judged as a whole and 
i’’ tc' ’ ha. I Li'iier by assigning marks m a lump, or, better still, by 
I . 1 ' i- , SI eh Aa deserving a “ third class ”, or a “ second class 

I ■ i ir,; t’a-D ”, or ” no cla.s ” at all All first-class marks, or re- 

I. i T L .qu it!_, bo judg.d or talui.d, if necessarj , to settle the 

• " vjf ’ rit 

' I V s..h^ect at all the examinations trom the matricula- 

• > • e II k an 1 B So s'nJards are set bv persons who have not 

3 a'’! at a” the axaminahoas above the B X. and B Sc. 


r,i ox)’n r. k\ \’ ii\ vi !o\'' 


2il 


(r *’ < ' 1 ! ), I ’'I I'.t \ \ I’ 


! ~ i i' I \ I ' 111 .!' Uk uliji ot 1. i^-iQiially 

' ' i '1 ' ■! r I ' . 1 c , ij li <i \ lilt Sil'-tll 'J.' i> la D ot u hubjcct 

' 1 • . I ! >1 I >. iL 1 ii I) t \ iiiiuiti , iIk in r < 111 (Iiu fir ta t. of 

1 i I 1 'h ' ■ >' .1 I ‘ 1 i I T mini oil > Uii uai-lii ra of 

' ' ,lii ) 1 * 1 ’ . ) .) ■ I * 171 , "^1 I nili', till) oiil\ «. liiiiiHiRrb in 

' ’ ‘ r< I nil "111* <li ) in' < liuiiid he riiiui\i-<l For tho 

‘ < 1, . .1 I ‘ i>'. iiiil (\iiiiinir. ^ll' iilil he loiijikil with 

1 . .1. tl ijKii,. >■. 1 1 !j I I fr I .iiii,j till, qiicjtioii'i .111(1 ■viiiuing tho 

I i 

' I l.r i .i I aii.'e ill.!' it.> ij Ij i\ !,> (h ne in.ii, with ii-> ii fonnnl I m- 
.1. , 1 . '• t, i-'l, >i<‘'rr t' f j ’n> il of ili-ilj from tho nritnciiliition'li)'" 
Jr \ I,- ft**' ; I ■ 1 >nj!<l I < riih.iiii from fi iir (n ihrto \iara is a 

, ‘ 1 ' 1 'f irri'i II .ihrit.fn 

j 1 < I i’ 'e ‘ 1 ij I ' vr 1- I ii>ii ‘ 1 X nitir'ilioiij i einiiiiLiirv .lUomlnnco 

it < t f T‘ I ' 1 r , 1 i.) 11 It iji)i>, u i til me thill if attoiidaiico 

‘ 1 ' I 1 I . 1 ' . (Ml. h 1 tun •) will h< a hotter nitaus 

f J t, .1 1 ^ " 1 'h i: ih'i I iiiiil attriitiiift tin, ilefiirablo 

It ft', '1 J . . 'e t i*u I'l nri'l ti^ul i*i< III. ( iiul this is oilo of 

• 1 ' ' .It < *1 , eii 1 I J nt of I lUu ition at the altar of u 

' 1 ■ ’i i' ,j) 1 I l‘ ) ' e < 

i, I . .1 i‘ , it I o ' .il i' jti;e, at I lift, in aililifionnl tita 

<■ ’ ' 111. iiin, I e 111' ri it mil oi ■_ etteriiil, will ho a more 

‘ ,n t It rt 


Ih.M . Sir J C 

I 1 ' it ' " t' e 1 71 •lit, I X im.i ition roiilil ho held tliroU”h the medium of 

,, ’ I' !,]• ‘o i' .J inti 1 ii< di ite itiidard 13 ut nt nil stages there should be 

, ■ , . . I 1' ef the firirliiil I'uowledgo of Ihiglith, 13 this would open to 

, , 1 j '/ >1 ii !• 1 ' li^i 11 d nilture of the West 


llorroMLtv, J ir 

I d< -111 til ( ill it'Miliiiii to oil' iiiiiiiirt mt point w liieli Iiiis heeii brought to my 
rot.' I, \!ii|i I n iiiiuimg iii iilu lu.itu d p ipi rs m the U \ niul 1 $ .S'e exnininntions, both 
\i . 1 iiid Iiijiioui ' 1 II it I . the e \tr.iordiiuir> I ich of i in with winch tlio (lueations, have 
h' I n cho I n 

Tooiii .ho Imo ni the nil l hod of study vdopted hj tho aeerago student, ti3 ,tho work- 
ing out t in fully of nil 1 \niiiples m the" iisinil text hooks, it would seem of tho utmost 
imjKjrt line ill. it in lettiiig p.i]ii rs thu i xumples to be soUed aliould bo “now” — to tho 
)tiuliiit.itli III And.ji t, tmiejiind tinii again, exampleslinveappcurcdforsolutionwhich 
apiKiir in hooks from wliieh exninmec's are iii tho habit of reading It is obvious that 
all exauimatioii eoudueted on such prmeiples is much more a test of good memory than 
of inathemalie.il ability 


Buown, Rev A E 

Wc consider that paiiers sliould never ho sot by professors wdio have dehvered 
lectures w ithm the urea of tho University on any part of the comae covered by that paper. 
This gives an obvious advantage to tho paper aottor’s own students and causes even 
other students to “ eram ” lus lecture notes 
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QUESTION 10 


Ca.vKEAVABTi, Chista Hakan — Chaxda, The Hou’ble Mr KAatixi Koaiar — 
Ch_vtterjee, The Hon ble Mr A C — Chatteejee, Raaiananda 


Chakra VART i, Chinta Haran 

Tho following suggestions to improve the existmg methods of University examm- 
ations may be considered — 

(a) No examination should be held durmg the hot season of the year 
(li) Candidates should not be examined m more than one paper a day - 

(c) Tho paper setters and exammers, especially of the matriculation exammatiou, 

should, as far as possible, be selected from the members of the teachmg pro- 
fcsaon. 

[d) In overv examination certain marks (equal to those of a mam subject of the 

oxammation) should be allotted to the Candidate’s actual work m his school 
or college Tho headmaster or the prmoipal should, m consideration of the 
candidate’s dailj vork, progress m studies, and general behaviour m, and 
outside the school or college, give him what marks he may deserve No 
candidate should pass the exammation unless he secures the mimmum pass 
marks ui this personal estimate of his work 


, Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr Kamtni Kumar 

I would suggest that examinations should be sifting to see if there has been real 
acquisition of knowledge on tho part of the exammee by limiting the questions to 
important matters only so that the boy need not overburden his memory by trymg to 
Icam everything by rote At present, much ingenuity is spent m discovering possible 
matters which may have escaped the student, and questions are put thereon This 
serves no useful purpose and should be, put an end to ^ 

I would recommend examination by compartments so that if a student gets high 
marks m one subject, but fails lu another, he need not be subjected to a fresh 
examination in tho former 

I would also supplement the result of examination by the progress report of the 
hoy in his class Sometimes it happens that a brilliant boy is prevented by accidental 
circumstances from attending the examination I would give him a pass certificate, 
hut not honours Similarly , if ho is only able to sit for a part of the exammation, I 
would give him a pass certificate, provided that his progress report is satisfactory' It 
ought not to bo impossible to frame regulations to prevent abuse 

I would, in this connection, suggest that, where it is found that a student has a 
speci d aptitude for any particular subject and secures good marks m it, but fails to 
pass in other subjects, be may be given a suitable certificate 


CHVfTERJEE, The IIoiTble Mr A C 

'Ihe i\ mull itioii’, urittia, practic il. and oril, should bo so conducted as to teat 
the jHiwir of thought, mv e^tig ition, and expression, and not merely the extent 

of he, bovik kuonhdgi. There should be a sharp dilTiwenco between honours and pass 
si’uKuts uul, ui the e t-e of honours students at least, tho number of subjects of study 
'! uuld be ■'111 dl. r tli ui at jm'tiit (the {/vitenil grounding having been secured before, or 
At, lu umulvtum) Mudeiu-. •-houUl not be allowed to appear at tho same cxiuiimation 
iju)’’e t' m iwKi md in the e e-t of honour-, students more than once 

llK-'t -houM he gr^ iter elesticity lU the matter of giving elcgrees For instance a 
s'tiliiil iiu uiuititisi by liln. s may be given a degree on the rewoinmeiidation of his 
tl ul’i ' 


L’llATT£.rJEE, K VAI VN VXD V 

\ ud eo'vthv te-eords lit pro.reii lad t.ork of students of all college 

iL fij .• . 'er o s m V le lipt. Hid be opt'a to mspcv‘'on by thcr 
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Chattebjee, R.urAXAJ» 0 A — conld 


UoiverBity If a student fails m an examination, but is_found, on reference to his cla^s 
record to" have done very well, he aliould he entitled to pass, but not to have any place 
in order of merit Colleges not keeping such recoids vould lose this advantage , that 
should bo the only penalty for not keeping such records 

As noted before, I fa\our the system of exammation by compartments or mstalmcnt'' 
A college or university student ivho fails according to the regulations, but is found 
to have done exceptionally uell in any subject, obtaining more than 90 per cent of the 
maximum marks, should be entitled to pass 

If a college student fails m an exammation, and obtams CO per cent or more marks 
in any subject, he should have the option of pursuing higher studies in college m that 
subject alone iiithout passing the loner University exammation For example, a 
“ plucked ” student nho has done ivell m English, and does not wish to have a degree, 
may, neverthele"s, jom tlie 13 A Enghsh classes of a college, sit for the B A Enghsh 
University exammation, and, on passmg, obtam a certificate stating merely that he has 
passed m the English course prescribed for the B A exammation 

Questions in University exammations should bo so framed as to di=couragc cram, 
though it IS impossible entirely to prevent cramromg 

II hile the B A , B Sc , 31 A , and 31 Sc degrees should be ordinarily given after 
the exammation of candidates tliey should also be granted for good research or other 
ongmal vork dond I quote below the rules of a few British universities m this con- 
nection Others may bo quoted from the regulations of other British and American 
umversities — 

University of Manchester, Prospectus of the Faculty of Science, 1015-10, j/age 65 
2 “ The degree of 31 Sc may aho bo conferre*d on — 

‘ (a) Graduates (or persons ho have passed the final examination foi a degree) of 
approved imiversities, M ho, Mithout havmg taken preiiouslj a lower degree 
of this university, can give sufficient evidence of their qualifications and 
have conducted research work approved by the facultj during a period of 
tivo years m the university 

“ {b) Persons who are not graduates (nor have passed the final examination for a 
degree) of an approved university, who have conducted research wor!. 
approved hiy the faculty durmg a period of three jears m the uniiersiti, 
provided that such por'-ons satisfy the senate as to their general educational 
quahfications, and can give evidence (satisfactory to thofaculu) of haxmg 
attamed an adecjuato standard of know ledge before entering on such rcscarli 
work The full three years required for non-graduates who are candidates 
for master’s degree by research should be spent m attendance at tl o 
university, but, on the recommendation of the facultx corcerned, the senate 
may give permission that a period or periods not amounting to more than 
one year durmg the three jears following registration maj bo spent chc 
where, jirovided that the faculty is satisfied that such period or periods are 
spent m the prosecution of suitablo-rcscareh ” 

Uniiersihj of Liverpool, Faculty of Science, Prospectus of Conred for the ,S' I'J i 
1915-16, page 15 

(ti) “ The proxisions of clause 17 (fi) and (c) of this Ordimnre sli ill not apph to 
graduates of the unucr=ity who ha\e iiecii aduiitte-d to the digree of 
bachelor of scicneo before Ist Januarj ,1911 The degree ef m I’l r of -eienc. 
may be conferred upon such graduates, if the> ha\e graduated m 1 oboe's 
school, V itliout further exammation , and if tliej La e not graduated, u ea 
thar passing a further elimination, or pre^entmg a dia erm”on u,oi. ou e 
subject included among thu otudica of tlie facultx 
“ 18 (a) Graduates of an ajiproxe-d umxcraitj, or persons , 1 o I aeo j - * e fir 

exammation for a degree of ■•uch unuer^iu, bemg no' u t e ^t , -j 
jears of ago, who satufj the faculty by exami , aS *3 
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QUESTION 10. 




CnATTEEjEE, R oiASAXDA — contd — Chattesjee, Sasiosh K-tTMAS — C hatterjeb, Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra — Chatterjee, Suniti Ktjsiar 


their qualifications, may proceed to the master’s degree after havmg con- 
ducted research or after liavmg been engaged m higher study in the umver- 
sity la a subject or subjects of any honours school of the faculty dormg at 
least tiro years after the date of the registration The faculty may, however, 
permit them to carry on study or research elsewhere for a period not 
exceedmg one of these tuo years” 

****** 

TJmitmty of Bristol, Faculty of Science, Prospectus for the Session 1915-16, page 20 
The Degree of B Sc by Research 

“A candidate i\ho desires to spend the prescribed period of three years m the 
prosecution of research, mstead of m the pursuance of a curriculum, may make apphoa- 
tion beforehand to the senate for the permission to do so He shall furnish the senate 
n ith o\ idence of his quahfications to undertake research If senate is satisfied then he 
may bo allowed by senate to prosecute research in the university durmg three years, m 
the place of pursumg a curriculum of study 

*' 2 The result of his three years’ research shall be embodied by him m a dissertation, 
■which ho shall submit to the judgment of the exammers of the uiiversity in the 
subject concerned, in the place of submitting himself for evammation 

“ 3 The prescribed period of research for the degree shall be two years only, instead 
of three jears, in the case of a candidate who at the time of his matriculation holds from 
another university a degree or diploma declared by the senate to be equivalent to the 
degree of B Sc of the University of Bristol ” 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar 

The alterations proposed above in answer to question 9, if given effect to, and the 
creation of local universities to satisfy the growing educational needs of the community, 
will con-uhrably reduce the number of students reading for the degree examinations It 
ma\ then bo possible, ui addition to the general written exammation and supplemen- 
tary to It, to hare iiia locc examinations for all candidates for degrees This w ill serve 
to teat the gtiicral fitnejs of students much moro accurately than is possible under the 
present scstcm But such an arrangement is nt present impraoticablo owing to the very 
large nuniber of candidates for degrees But a beginnuig maybe made with the AT A. 
and B A honours examiii itions 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

There should bo greater practical tests, particularly in degrees for professional 
and teebnologieal subjects 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 


t oii'i It to the improceineiit of the existing methods of University 
er luuti itioiu — 

t i) Hire should 1 < .1 wido choieo of ' 

iiiture, w ' ■ 

V CHVTTLrJEE, K VM tKANDA 

til C\ 1 » -ei, the record of tho 

-d eel iiib 'e re\e)rd-. o. jiro_'re_j vi id V orle « ^ut,niitted annu lily 
1 j ^ *ie 'or e^^ Ui.*. e) -3 m y I e I ept. and be ope 


^iions should bo of a general 
■tudunt-i, for answering 
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Ch ^TTEKjbi, Slmti Kim \n—coitliI — CmuDuoiii, Tho llon’blo Justice Sir Asbtosh — 
luMDUinu, lluuuvN ^lonvN — CuAUDuuui, Hlm Cilvndra Kay — ChaudhubI' 
The llou'blo B.vbu Kimioui Moiun 


(c) TeAcliing bliouUl bj t\iorovigh, exummatious light Tho system o£ oxammation 
bj parts may bo lutroduccd so that examinations might not act as a bogey. 
(</) Tho numbtr of papirs assigned to an individual examiner should not bo large, 
and higher fees should bo paid to examiners to onsuie good and careful work. 


CuAUDHURi, The Hou’ble Justice Sit Asutosh. 

I ha\e an impression that oui question papers are not well scrutimsed ajad 
moderated, and that tlio answer papers are too stringently examined Undue 
attention is paid to punctuation, spelling, and grammar Sufficient attention is not 
paid to ascertain the extent of tho knowfedgo of tho student in the subject in which 
he is being exanuued 


ClI VUDUUKI, Bhub VN .ilon vn 

Tho examination papers in Unglish should bo a httle moie strictly examined 
bceaus> mau;y boas jiass the matriculation examination With a vorj inadequate know- 
ledge of English The standard lu mathematics should be a little higher, the present 
standard being so low that it produces a deterrent effect upon the students in respect of 
acquiring prohcieuc> in that subject Questions on Bengali should be like those on 
oihor languages so that students may have an incentive to study the subject thoroughly. 
History, geography, elementary science, and the classical languages should be com- 
pulsory There should bo fixed text-books m EngUsh and Bengah for the matnculation 
examination, besides tho books recommended to indicate the standard of knowledge 
required 


CuAumniRi, Hem Chandba Ray 


The custom prevalent in tho Jlcdical Department of examining by parts should 
be introduced into the arts and science departments An unsuccessful candidate who 
has failed to secure pass marks in a particular subject should be re examined only in 
-that subject, and in no other The number of questions to be answered m an ex- 
amination p ipcr should be small 


Chaudhuki, The Hon’ble Babu Kishobi Mohan 

I think it would bo better to have University examinations conducted by 
persons outside tho teachuig staff so that tho examinees may not be encouraged to diiect 
•their attention for tho success in tho examination to the pecuharities and the mode of 
“teaching of the examiners, but try their best to secure thorough knowledge in their 
subjects so as to bo able to stand any test The names of the examiners should not be 
announced beforehand 

As to the methods of examination I wish to draw attention to the following pomts — 

(a) Alternative questions should not be set, except in the higher examinations m 

which the range of study required' is 'wide 

(b) Too much importance should not be attached to translation m the matncula- 

tion examination Questions m language should be set so as to test the 
power of the exammees in expressing themselves correctly 

(c) Questions should not he of a stereotyped character, and an attempt she 

made to introduce greater variety into the questions 

{d) The distribution of the total number of marks among the questions sh- 
' regulated that a candidate may not pass unless he answers „ 
which cannot be answered from memory alone, but ic 
and real knowledge in the subject for them solution 
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QUESTION 10. 


CHAUDHTTKy, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Eoi' — Chaddhuey, The 
Hou’ble Xxwab Syed Nawabaly, Khau Bahadui 


Chaudhury, The Hou’ble Babu Beojendra Kishore Roy 

The suggestion made m ausner to question 9 might, if given effect to under 
proper arrangements and safeguards, gieatly improve the method of testmg pioficienoy 
m different subjects m Umversity evammalions But, in the M A exammation, 
students, especially those ivho aie to bo placed m the first class, ought, in most sub- 
jects, to be placed under practical viva voce exammations 


Chaudhury, The Hou’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khau Bahadur 

At present, the method of requirmg students for exammations to give then names 
on the ansnei papem is not conducive to an impartial examination RoU numbers 
should be used, instead of names of candidates, m answer papers I give belo'U’’ the 
University marks which two different students have got in the annual B A examm- 
ntion of 1916, tho one of a Muhammadan, Azharuddin Alimed, EoU No 59 (Cal ) of 
St Paul’s Cathedial Mission College, and the other a Hmdu, Nagendra Nath Ray, 
Roll No 1477 of the Ripon Cohege, and leave the Commission to form then onu 
conclusions — 


English 



1 

! Hiatory 


Mimmiim 

1 

Bengali 

or 

Philosophy 

aggregate for 




Economics 


passing 

Full Narks 

300 

100 

300 

300 


Pass Narks, 

100 

33 

1 

ipo 

100 

1 

i 


Azharuddin Aliiiicil 

106 

36 

103 


369 (one 
maik Ic's) 

Nngeiidra N Ray 

91 + 6 + 3K 

33 

126 


359 (one 
mark jess) 


It mil be been from tlio above chart that tho Muhammadan candidate nho gets 
above tho pass marks m every subject was considered to have failed m the examin- 
ation for tho reibou that ho had nob succeeded m getting ono mark moie in tho 
aggregate, whereas the Hindu cmdidate, who lakes just tho pass marks m two out of 
four buhjeets for oxammation and m a third (English), at first gets 9 marks less than 
what is iiecc'sirj, for passing in that subject, but is gi\en grace marks m two mstal- 

in ntb oi t) and J to m iko up tho dcficieuci — this Hmdu student who, m spite of 

(.xi.eptiond treatment, also gets ono mark less m tho aggregate, was declared to have 
p i-i-c-d 'liio Uni\er-it\ confers a degree on tlie ono and gives tlie go-by to tho other 
I* will not b<. i woiidor if, should tho Uni\ersity marks, registers, and answers papers 
b priip- '•h o\ I’liined, m inj more cases ot flagrant mjustico of this kind would como 
t> luht I mu add that, in tonnectioa with the case under reference, I had put an 

lit^ri.H’ith 1 111 tho Impend Legislatuo Council on tho 20th kfarch, 1917 Tho 

qi ->*1 u, till the iiibwer of the Gov eminent of India, is given below — 

(J I ,fi ui — 

f,i) Ills t’l itt^ ntioii of Govi.mment been driwn to the articles in tho Miuiafman 
1 1 til I’Jtnl n::ir Pij'rd ' of the tth and 19th February, 1917, respectively, regard- 
i , the '•i m’ls <' t.vo eandiddi.^ m tho list B examination of tho Calcutta 
I ui,r-it' ’ 

•• i 

(/'> It o, ill Govtrnmi. it be phased to st ite — 

(II a u Cl' i h u btc'i t iken m th ‘ n alter’ 

(u) I' j*,nKt’''rt’ * r)-<m "O to make 1 1 _ inquiry? 










1 ,1 i 


’I IN INI'. ll'-Il'i I \ \MIN VTlONs 


^ 1 1 ' t H \ , i' i \ , V ,Inli I\li 111 !'• ill iiliir - unit i — 

*11" • M 1., i‘ •» \ >Ti >1 1 N ini 


l 1 ur 

, , ' 1 


■ II ]) I lllv' 11 l],.< Tllllll . Ill IJIll tlOll 

1 ill,,) iiv *] ‘ (.111. r 111 nt ijf Iiiiln, 

t I J. 1 li > I ' I'l*!' 0 ( 1 ! i!,'' 11. 1 , Tatiuii Tlio unttor 

. • 'll, « t! iiM 1 1 111 I r 1* , 

r j,i till < ■ J,ir !Ji< c II .ill, fill I'm Ii^ tln' Ciilcutt'i 
1 , • Jill), 'r '111,!, 1 i‘ , h witii ,.11111 LOU .iiloraliuiis, 

)i ' I'l ill Mill j.iiti'iilir 111 iti, r I mu idd tli.i^, I 

/ ■ 111' 1)1 ■ 11 r, iiid 'Ir lliinu’ll, to i, 1 Tin told, made 

t> li.nt r.ut tli'j vu < li iiii’i'lli r li id not tlio courtcav 

'1 'i, ' • " coinii.iiinca'iMi , 1 nmj fiirtluT add that, m 

' M ' I'l' ■ ^ "i 111 11 inilRtin^ on the Aln-hm 

ii) 1 1 ‘I"' < ■ iif.-ti lu >) ami otiii r ici.riditi.d riliuliin 

>r to ,< II ), , ■! 1 olntioii'i r, (in tiiR' tin ljiiuciiit\ 

' • . 11 1 1 lo iti 111 tor, I if, 1 1 nil till' iltitud,' of 

i 1 i’ I 1 1,1 II tiii‘> til iL ill,' Tiiuir it\ It i\ e np 

I O’ ii I I ,i 1 . , ^ 1 - 1 A mill) ition t'l put tlii'ir jiainct, 

1 !' ' ' r ■ ! I , ,11 1 ' iw lliu n inn , of lolh aKo hlioula 

1 ' 7,1 dr. t' I . 1 ifritii itol,, «.\) t, h tuL'ii ono college 

1 " ,i;,< 1 1 1..', d.i, 1 (if ani\,i;r p ipi'i . of Lnuer'il\ 

I ‘ “'ll' 'I ’ 1 II II id ui inti'ri. It i-lioiild lie ropre^cnt(.(i 


t not JdH 1 'i . Ku Y.uinduv X \tu 

i' , ' ' 1 I I n 1 , ml, prunh tim inair lx iinin dioiib and I an. 

r' I'l. I f , , 1 1 ", .niinli, r in nl'i i , ,1 n< d in .oiiie su< h w i\ tm tollows — 

(]j I I I < I ' i ) , I , , 5 mil', iti'iH f< r grcL j, uIiilIi blionld be called dilfereut- 
1 ,r,ii t 1 li tho I'ubject III itt, r of the btiiih , for exainple, BA fot 
o .) ,mld tudj’ the iiiod- ni 1 ingiiages ind ‘the hnniauities ” , 
1, ‘ I ( r nil,, i.ti liLiit 1 in it 1 tin orelic il impuets , B Teh for btudents going 
ij, 'i - t hi /nal jtuda , IS M for inodical stud, nts, BCE for students 
‘ill' nil > Hr n , > ring iiihj, <t‘>, and B f, for law students 
(ii) hfr [' r nil) it, I ii'i. Ill 1 flni 1 iiucrbitx should reward them by dubbing 
tin 111 M\'., M Su ''i. r.h MB’s, AI E ’a, and iM L ’s The 

di^r, i of d( , tor It, in tin i 'jubjnets should be reserved for onlj thoso who 
piftlii origiind r, , irili, , and (ontiibute some new Knowledge to the 
„t , ' of hiiii: in h irning 

(c) Ml otln r int,_riin di it,, < Miiiiiiiiuiou',, so far as possiblo, should bo forsaken and 

prop, r iittfiitn/ii ought to he given to the results of our students in their 
(la I and 1 dioralc/ry work. If wc provide a(lo(]uatcly to take into consider- 
ation thL^e rciults no harin would be done to students in tho gradual 
jiroiiiof ion of tliLir ijtndy before they appear at tho graduate examination 
\(hantige may also lie taken of these results for tho promotion of our 
stud, Ills from one class to tho next lughcr class in tho colleges In our 
colhgLS hotter provision ought to bo made for tho study of tho subject, and 
not tho text-book, cspLcially in tho taso of advanced students, and for the 
institution of ndrqunto inachinory in tho colleges, •whereby results of each 
student's progress in his subject may bo minutely recorded and scrutinised 
by the college authorities This doiio, wo will not require too many examin- 
ations for t,_'sting tho progress of our students The present system is- 
durnsy in all coiiscionco and docs not fiiniish adequate data for really 
testing tho merit and progress of our students Pubbe examinations, coupled 
with tho results in class and laboratory work, should bo utilised for reward- 
ing our students in tho mattoi of granting degrees to them and of placing 
them m order of merit 

(d) Tho present T A and I Sc examinations ougb^to bo abolished, and the period 

for tho present B A and B Sc courses should be increased by at least one- 
yoar. 
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QUESTION 10 


CuouDHCKr, Rai Yatixdra X vth — zonld — Coverxtok, The Honble Mr J G — 
Cbohas, Rev Father F — Ctilus, Dr C E 


(t.) If the scheme suggested by me, with reference to my answer to question 7, 
be accepted, the period now taken by medical and engineermg students 
may be reasonably cut down 


CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mi J G 


In regard to examinations I certainly tliink that under the present system 
the work of both teachers and students is unduly subordmated to them On the 
other hand, exaunnations cannot be entirely dispensed with If a centrahsed 
university were created, uith perhaps more or less autonomous colleges connected 
with it in the districts, it might prove possible, provided that the weaker colleges 
wore needed out and that the rest were carefully supervised, to reduce the number 
of umversity exammations for the degree to a mmimum Thus, the Umversity 
need only hold a final examination for the degree Admission to such an examin- 
ation should be conditional on a candidate having obtained certificates of satisfactory 
nork during his course from his college tutors and those university professors or 
hctureis nhose classes he had attended One result of this reform would he the 
abolition of so-called intermediate qualifications For instance, a student would not 
be able to style himself an I A , much less a failed I A The present possibilities 
for obtaimug such intermediate qualifications are one of the sources of weakness m our 
um\orsity system Thev encourage the feeble or desultory student and cheapen the 
hall-mark of the Uunersity At the same time, the University should leave it open 
to the colleges or institutions witbm, or connected with, the University to hold such 
exanunntious ns they consider absolutely necessary, and perhaps oven to grant certi- 
ficates for such exammations, but these certificates should have no umversity status, 
each would merelv signify that the candidate concerned had passed a particular examin- 
ation hold bv a particular college or institution The University syllabuses should 
bo laid down on broader lines, and without particular reference to examinations The 
final examinations, however, should not travel beyond the borders of the various 
•syllabuses laid down for the several subjects required for the University degree 


Crohan, Rev Father F 

The paper setters should always be men who are actually engaged in teaching 
I’rofi.-— m- of the intermediate classes or BA and B Sc classes , should set 
pipers for the matricul ition Intermediate papers should be set by B A and B Sc 
profoisers, while M Sc professors should set those for the B Sc The mam point is 
tbit pqnr -ettii-, should be m toiuh with students, and familiar with their require- 
•1 int'-, Is wi'l as their nbilitus 


CcLLis, Dr C E 

riie p* r^uit 1,1 of m irks rt.quire<.l tor i),as,ing the various eximipations should bo 
1.1 iisiih r ibK iiun i-id 1 cr the nioit jur*' the txiotmg schedules (except for the matm- 
u! it on I \ uam itam) ire f urly s.itisf ictori but the st indird of jn-sing is too low 

Tl e pr letue uf cu iim mimtrous alti rnatii e tiutstions is useful as conducing to freedom 
ui tv. u'ving , but IS I's imriHlmtu'U w is not icv.ompameil bv am ing of the number of 
1 irl s nquiri- Hi>r ] I'-iiir it h is miilteil iii i low «. ring of the stand ird. In most mathe 
I'l vl iwi' im t 1 u i ''lubnt 1 Ml ja-s with c i-e m a subject of which bis knowledge 
ij.ir ! . r b. irisi.riu book ao''k questiuai, or a fo v ijucjtionj which lie within 

a ."o . 1 1 i.i.. 
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Dv'', BiUj-'VN CirVNDU\, iviul Rvv, BvIKUNTIIV CuANDUA — D Ib, Dr IvtOAKNATH — 

D\.b Gul’Tv, Hlm Ciianduv 


Das, Buusan Cuandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

All arid student’s work iii tlio bbrarj' more or less corresponds to the scienco 
student’s work in the pnicticivl classes In the degree o\anunation a studious arts student 
works under a disadiantago, and Ins merits are not appreciated by the University Some- 
books may bo recommended by tbo University in each arts subject and the prmcijial 
of a college will make proper arrangements for the study of those books m the hbrary and . 
gi\e, after holding a kind of test o\amination, a certificate to the effect that a particular 
student luis shown piolicienoy in the knowledge of the subject matter of the recommended 
books in a particular subject The University will, in that case, reward the mdustry of; 
the student by giving him 10 per cent marks m that subject at the degree exammation 


Das, Dr Kedaenath 

To retam a uniform standard the number of candidates in each examination should; 
be dimiiushed either by having more umversities, or by holdmg the exammation. 
twice or four tunes during the year It w'lll not then bo ' necessary to multiply the- 
exumincrs, and thereby resort to a mcchaiucal way of examimng and markmg, so as to try 
to mamtain a umforin standard 

Rcgarthng medioal oxaininations I would advocate the rccogmtion of the principle- 
of exammation by compartments as far os possible As Professor Osier has aptly re 
marked — “wo have no right to compel the student to sit for the same subject again 
after ho has shown his proficiency m that subject by possmg the exammation in that 
subject”. The high pressure of the medical examinations must bo reduced 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra 

I have the folloivmg suggestions to make regardmg the existing ' methods of Um- 
versity examinations, and my remarks above the matnoulation stage refer chiefly to the 
science examinations — 

(а) At the matriculation stage all candidates whoso vernacular IS Bengali, and others 

who desire it, must be exammed through the medium of Bengali, 

(б) At the mtcrmediate stage there shall be a complete bifurcation between the arts- 

and science students This stage will cover a course of one year and -will be 
looked upon simply as the prehmmary to the graduate stage, t e , those who 
pass the intermediate stage only wall not be entitled to any special privileges 
either at the hands of the Umversity or at the hands of Government, except- 
ing those which belonged to him on account of his ha-vmg passed the matnc 
Illation stage. All students who desire to go up for the bachelor degree 
exammation in the science course shall take, at this stage, a paper la 
Enghsh prose, a paper m vernacular, and selected courses of lectures on acces 
sory subjects, t e , subjects other than those which he means to take up for the 
B So degree examinafjon, but acquamtance wath which is necessary for properly 
, understandmg them If a student, for example, -wishes to take up 

physics, chemistry, and mathematics for the B Sc exammation he should 
have some knowledge of crystallography for properly understandmg the topic 
of polarisation of hght, while for the purpose of leammg chemistry thoroughly 
he should have some acquamtance -with the mmerals which are very valuable 
as ores of metals At the mtermediate stage the time of students should be 
utilised in learnmg such accessory subjects and, m case he finds that he can- 
' not arrange for attendmg all lectures in these accessory subjects m one year,. 

he -will be permitted to fimsh the remammg part in the second year, m which 
year the student shall also begm the study of the subjects he wishes to 
graduate m At the end of the first year there will be a Umversity exanim- 
ation only m English and vernacular, while certificates from teachers m the 
accessory subjects wiU be qmte sufficient 
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(c) After a student has passed Ins intermediate exammation he shall be aUoired to 
attend the lectures for the B Sc degree, and the course will he of three years 
The candidate will be allowed a choice of three subjects from a comprehen- 
sive hst He shall also take two papers one m Enghsh composition and 
one m Bengali composition A system of viia toce examination should 
be introduced at the option of the exammer, and as supplementary to 
the practical exammation There must be periodical exammations in the 
college, and the marks obtamed by candidates at these exammations 
should be taken mto consideration while cousidermg the result of his 
university exammation The present system of dismissing college classes 
by the end of January should be discontmued, and lectures should be 
contmued nearly to the end of the term, thus givmg the exammees a week or 
fortmght to revise their old lessons 

{'/) The practical exammation at the iLSc stage should be, m the mam, a test of 
the candidate’s capacity for carrying on mdependent mvestigations, and 
hence, at such an exammation, the candidate shall be allowed to make free 
use of the hbrary and there should not be a hard-and-fast rule regardmg 
the time limit At this stage also there may be a vua voce examination at 
the option of the exammer, while a paper on translation of scientific extracts 
m French or German should be compulsory In answermg his paper in 
translation a candidate may use a dictionary 

(<;) Ail ILSc’s should be ehgible foi competmg for the D Sc degree 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta 

I speak of the matriculation exammation only It is reported that an exammer 
lias to look o\ er at least twenty papers on an average daily This is too much of a strain, 
cspccia'ly for oxammers who have other work to attend to. The inevitable result 
IS hurried Mork An exammer should not be given more than fifteen answer papers to 
look over m a day, and a large proportion of teachers should be appointed to do the work 
f’eraons unconnected with school and collegiate educabon should have nothing to do 
■cull this Mork 

I consider the settmg of alternative questions m the matriculation examination papers 
la ui c\il, and a matter of doubtful utilitj’^ It helps many undeserving boys to get 
through, who profit \cry httlo by a collegiate education This system increases the 
number of unsuccesaful candidates m the intermediate and the degree exammations 

Thoaltcrn ituo questions, unfortunately, do not present ejual difficulties to undeserv'- 
iiig e mdidate^i, ho\\o\cr ill prepare 1 they may be 

Agiin, some text books m English should bo prescribed and a few recommended 
1 ooks aho on the subject 40 per coat at least of the questions should be set from those 
text books and Uic rest from the recommended books. This will not encourage crammmg, 
1)111 will I ncourage the bojs to read well tho books recommended for their use At 
p-i -«.nt, tlure is an unccrtimti duo to many questions bemg set from books other 
111 in ih rn oiniiKiulcil ones, and tho bo>s do not generally gue much serious attention 
*o 1 1 i-i wurk- 

loi>iAin_, in vrk-> ire aw irdtd to transition work A few questions on practical 
1.1 i>o I’ll)!!, 1 1 'idts isoai writing, miglit, with adiantigc, bo added to tho morning 
1 ip.- in 1 . 1-1 'll 


Dis Guttv, Sosesdeas irn 

W'di to i.xa''unjt'crj it dcca rot set.m to me that, anart irorn the ques- 

" (. i 1* 1 ’ I . il c" inJu) r al I’ti, the n’ida oi B. ngal will in anj wa^ bo diifercn*' 
' : L ■> I ! V f tcuntriLj 'Iki. sva* m ci tsi nmation that i.e halo gos 

' ^ ■. m ht.'e qui'i r^ctnl’y v ith th ' iJient of English educa- 
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tion In tlio llmdu system there was no such system of examination, the students 
rein uiicd with then teacher:, as Ion;' ns it wus necessary for each student to finish his 
studies After the period was over, and when the student w'as deemed fit by the 
professor, he w is ”i\en n diploma according to the subject in which he special- 
ised, and also according to the proficiency that the candidate obtained The tutorial 
classes were held bj the semor pupils, under whose direct chaige the junior pupils were 
generally put There were wrangling meetings of professors in diveise places and 
m these meetings generally these discussions were generally begun by the senior 
students or students newly diplomaed and when the debate became very acute the 
professors helped the students and ultimately the students withdrew and the debate 
continued amongst the professors Junior members were also often taken to these 
meetings and they always learnt much from these debates Resourcefulness, original- 
ity, and study were in great demand m these meetings and the man who could shine m 
these assemblies generally became famous within a short time So, scholarship was 
the main aspiration No importance was ever attached to examination The brilhant 
achiciements of India in literature and philosophy prove that such a system was 
quite suited to the needs of the country so far as those subjects were concerned 
I Have got a big Sanskrit mstitution at my house (possibly the biggest in Bengal, 
us it contains over IdO students) This tol is in existence for the last 125 years, t e , for 
the last seven generations of my family I am mtimately associated with them from 
my childhood and I remember the days when the exanunations were not mtroduced 
m the tola and, when I compare the present condition of the tol boys with those of 
that tune, I am constramed to admit that this system has really done much harm 
The idea to secure a pass by any means has taken hold of both the students and the pro- 
fessors, though this was never the case with them before 

It 13, therefore, that I hold that the exammation system had no special charm for 
Bengal, and the defects from which the boys in the present generation are sufiermg 
on account of this system ere the same as that of Bengal, and it is not true that 
Bengah boys cannot be trusted to work properly if the pressure of exammation is 
lessened 

Of course, it cannot be denied that exammations are often great incentives to 
study, but the trouble is that they are monopohsmg all the attention of the student 
and the professor ahke to such an extent that all teaehmg is becommg necessarily 
subordinated to them An essential condition of teaehmg is that the student and 
the teacher should have the same ideal before them and they wnll help one another 
to the furtherance of that end But, as it now stands, the average student thinks of 
nothing but the examination, and often even the best boys are obhged to think of 
these examinations as separate from their studies It is often of great use m 
securmg high marks, m an exammation that a student should concentrate all his 
studies with the distmct ideal of doing well m the exammations The w'hole atmo- 
sphere IS so much charged with such an idea that it becomes impossible for any pro- 
lessor to hold out a higher ideal with fair success Both m private and Government 
colleges the authorities think that teaehmg with a view to secure the largest number of 
passes 18 the only duty of the teacher and, as a result of that, all teaehmg becomes 
necessarily subordinated to that end Moreover, tHe'teaching and lectures bemg 
almost of the same value, and the/re being no association of higher studies m colleges 
generally (not to speak of researches), there is nothmg m the colleges to counteract 
the exammation ideal 

The defects of examination may be enumerated as follows — 

(а) They tend to destroy natural mterests, and exclude from the attention of the 

pupds all matters outside the purview ’bf the exammation 

(б) They tend to paralyse the powers of exposition , all statements of knowledge 

bemg thrown into a form suitable not for an uumstructed person, but for 
one who already possesses it — the exammer 
(c) The sample of capacity yielded at an exammation is frequently not a fair 
sample, it is hable to extreme wanations, m a favourable sense if the 
candidate happens to have prepared the same questions asked , m an im- 
favourable sense if the candidate is suffermg rmsfortune or from accidental 
ill-health, and also because the form of answers required bv the special 
needs of an examination paper is not such as to test the depth of know- 
pledge or higher powers of composition 
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(d) The examination of several thousand candidates at a time cannot be so con- 

ducted as to be equally fair to the mdividuaUty of aU candidates. 

(e) The multiphcity of class examinations and test examinations tends to 

“ undersellmg,” and is surely a heavy strain on the exammees The 
Dacca Umversity Committee has, therefore, recommended the abohtion of 
these class examinations of an inflexible character 
(/) It IS altogether unjustifiable to give a man a imivemity position on the result 
of his exarmnation, particularly when ne know that there are so many 
factors that gmde the fata of exarmnation results, at best, they but show 
the labours Jhat the candidate had undertaken for a hmited time only A 
just estimate of a man’s powers in research or teaching can only be properly 
based on his performance The system of putting men simply on the merits- 
of his degree is one of the chief reasons why this sterile art has got such an 
ascendancy 

(p) The lecent leakage of question papers m the Calcutta Umversity goes alsa 
to shoiv the difliculties and accidents to which such a system is generally 
exposed , we find how, by the nusdeeds of some desigmng and wicked per- 
sons, the whole body of students (about 26 or 26 thousand) was put to the 
greatest trouble Even in the very be^ orgamsation there is no guarantee 
that such things can be warded ofi very easily 
The arguments on behalf of exammatious may be summarised as follows — 

(i) Examinations serve as a necessary mcentive to steady and concentrated work 
and show both student and teacher where they have failed. 

(u) Though, possibly, harmful to the highest class of men they are good for the 
mass, and examination records show that snccess m exammations is gener- 
ally followed by success m after-life, and the test, therefore, is efficient It 
IS also said that teachers cannot be trusted to be impartial, and it is better 
for a boy to cram than to seek the favour of his teacher 
In studj of the examination system of Japan, where the value of these is reduced 
to the last point, wo do not find that even by redncmg the strength of the examin- 
ations the tendency to cram has been removed Thus, the late Mr W H Sharp of 
Bombay m describing the education of Japan says — “ Examinations are not held on 
the colossal scale famihar m India A great deal of latitude is left to the teacher, 
but set exammations are now forbidden in primary schools, promotion and gradnation 
being settled by the teacher’s daily marks or general impressions In secondary 
schools an examination is commonly held at the end of each term, but some- 
times at irregular intervals, without notice, and, in other cases, they are to be 
abolished E\en when they are held the marks are not always taken into account 
Higher schools and colleges have terinmal or annual examinations But aU through 
the scale the examination is conducted ui silu by the teacher himself, and, though the 
standard is commonly fixed at GO per cent, the small proportion of failures would 
seem to indicate tint the papers are leniently marked .kt the Uniiersity the examin- 
atioub iro frequently oral, not nritteu Tho marks are not published, or classified, in 
anv wax , and except one at the top of the class, x\ho may bo excused his fees in tho 
fallowing xear, or receive other rewards, r student does not know where ho passed ’’ 
\gnn, in another place, itr Sharp saxs — Tho qualifying standard is, according 
to Itiihui iJeaa, xerx high — CO or exon 80 per cent Yot tho porcentago of tho candi- 
ditui pab^ing IS much higher than in India Why is this? There is no reason to 
buppo.o tint tho ax or me f ipineso student is hotter than the axerago Indian student; 

0 1 tho contrary, tho Hindu intellLtt is probably tho keener and subtler of tlio two. 
Vw'l thero are probably , on tho xxhole, os jiood teachers in India ns m Japan It may 

1 • 'lul tint tho J ip inc-e understands his subiects so much better from studxing 
thorn in tho v. rtnoulir tint ho naturally gets higher mirks It may also bo said that 
t’ 0 Indnn to^ts aro unduly stiu There is something in both those explanations, but 
I di not think tint t'lox account for tlie xxhole of tho entire classes gi tting 80 to 00 per 
c 1 ' of tho ’uarl i and gnduating xxithout a failure Thero must be, it xvould seem, 
a i ah n-nnl diiT^ro'ioo m the exaniiiiing, and, whilst tho Indian examinations aro too 
d I’t, all ‘ho foreign toachors seen bx mo — men or women — have concurred in fiml- 
i X p-vU'i^’oos kmonoy m those of Japan,” In the parigraph winch immediately 
f j Mr Sharp oayo — * At all events, the method pur->ucd has not put an end to 
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cram m Japan Even now it seems that much of the school 

work IS, done m a mechamcal way, notes are dictated and committed to memory, and 
the examinations boui" straight out of the class work there is every incentive to 
memorise the text-books and class notes A story is told of a man who attended an 
agricultural course, took down all the lectures, and was, subsequently, appomted a 
teacher of the subject elsewhere All went well until his notes were, unluckily, de- 
stroyed in a fire, and ho had to return to his original college and go thiough the entiie 
course again in older to replace them ” 

(m) Agam, if the teachers are left to themselves as the only exammers or judges 
of the merit of the* boys in their subjects they may often teach only a very 
small part of their course and pass the boys very easily 
It, therefore, can scarcely be doubted that, m spite of the many disadvantages of 
the examination system, it can hardly be abohshed ivithout lowering the standard of 
education, particularly because it is impossible to be sure of the competency, ethciency, 
and importiahty of the teachers I, therefore, suggest that the exammation system 
should remam, but the importance of the written exammation as the only test of 
ment or dement should bo removed, as far as possible, and it may be hoped that by 
divcrtmg some of the interest that is now attached to exommations to other directions 
it may bo possible to lessen their importance to a great extent 
This, I hope to do m the followmg way — 

(A) I should like to abohsh all college tests, as they only multiply exammation 

troubles Short exeicisos may be taken at inteivals without giving 
previous mtimation and, whenever possible, oral questions should be asked 
or short oral examinations should bo taken by the class teacher and a 
sjstematic record of those should be kept by the professor or submitted 
regularly, from time to time, to the principal These records, as well as 
the opinions of the professors on the basis of them, should be considered 
at the tune of the final declaration In the University town the senior 
professor in each subject should be a member of the board of examiners 
of that subject 

(B) The three-years' course (two years for the external coUeges) should be so 

regulated that students should have the option of appearing by parts every 
year, and the course over which the examinee has once undeigone an 
examination and passed wiU not agam be mcluded m the other year’s 
course 

(C) Boys should be required to write a thesis pei-tainmg to the subject of their 

studies durmg their leisure hours throughout their college course and these 
theses are to be submitted by him at the final exammation for helping 
the board of examiners to determine his real merit The board of exammers 
wall have the option to call p-"" exammee m whose case there may be a 
difficulty in forming a judgme'i,^;, and mstitute an oral examination m order 
to come to a ngbt opimon about him, 

(D) There is no necessity for holding practical examinations in science for the 

University final exammation 'The record of the class-room may be deemed 
sufficient for the purpose This will reduce the chance of accidents at 
such examinations to a minimum and the student will be in a position to 
hope that honest and regular olass-work will never disappoint him 


De, Satisohanera 

Questions should not be set by those who teach particular subjects They may be 
set even m distant provmces or countries by expenenced men engaged m teaching The 
names of question setters need not be pubhohed m the calendar But the teachers of the 
Umversity and of the colleaes should be anpoiuted to look over answer papers 
as they alone are cogmsant of the standard by which the answers of their students are to 
he judged. Now-a-davs, even M A st>idents attaoti importance to the notes of those 
w'ho have set questions, and they read these notes to the exclusion of books 

Questions should not be set merely for testing the memory of candidates and, there- 
fore, should not be very imnute 
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suggcstioas tovrards the improvement of the exietmg methods of university exami- 
nations are the foUoivmg — 

(а) The questions should be so fivimed that they would safeguard against cram 

work or mere umntelhgent memonsmg 

(б) Considerable choice in the waj’’ of alternative questions should be allowed to the 

candidates 

(c) Instead of setting a large number of compulsory questions to be answered 
within an extremely hmited space of tune the number of such questions 
should be reduced Let us suppose, for instance, os it often happens, a 
candidate is asked to answer ten stiff questions on pohtical economy withm 
the prescribed period of three hours As a rule, the rapid pace at which he 
^ must write will force him unconsciously to do his work perfunotonly and 
incoherently, to commit mistakes m grammar and icbom, although he will 
show considerable knowledge of his subject If, on the other hand, only three 
or four questions out of ten are set to be answered within that time, his care- 
fully prepared paper wdl be of a for better quahty The exammation should 
be not merely a test of the knowledge of the candidate, but also of his abihty 
and capacity This scheme would be emmently useful m the case of higher 
exammations (eg , BA honours or M A ) In these cases, instead of one 
paper devoted solely' to essay-wntmg, the student may be asked, provided 
the number of questions, as above mdicated, is hmited, to write each question 
m the form of an essay Instead of allowmg him to touch on every question 
rajiidly and imperfectly and somehow scrape together the mmunum pass 
mark, tins system wdl be a better test not only of his power of composition 
and expression, but also of his general abihty and depth and extent of 
know le<lgc 

('/) I would advocate, at least in the case of B A honours and 3LA exammations, 
the system of oxaramation by stages . that is to say, the two or three years’ 
course, as the case may be, may bo divided mto two or three penods, at the 
end of which ho may be allowed to offer himself for examuiatiou m the sub- 
jects in which he has been taught during this period In the case of the iLA , 
for instance, there arc oght papers cov'epng a large number of subjects It 
may bo possible that throo or four of these papers and the subjects covered by' 
them III vy bo lectured upon in the first year, at the end of which there wall bo 
an exainiiiation of tho subjects taught , the rest of the subjects will be taught 
III the next year and exammed in at tho end of that y’car This system will 
not onlv ensure thoroughness of trammg by confirung attention to a hmited 
number of subjects, but also wdl considerably reduce the pressure of tho 
examination on tho student 

(e) [ rope vt here whvt I said m my aii,wer to question 9 (n) (n) wath regard to 
tutorial work. A systematic record of such work shoidd bo kept and counted 
towanls tho result of tho final ex immatioii I hav'o pomted out that this will 
foree tho student to do systematic and substantial work throughout his 
course, iiisle id o£ laikmg speedy and haphazard preparation on tho ovee 
of the examimition and it is upon this substantial work done by' Inni ond not 
oalv ujKm tho uncertam results of a few hours’ fmal exammation, that the 
degree! shoukl bo aw irded In scienco subjects a record of practical work is. 
kcjit .md submitted for etinside ration towanls tho hn vl results, in a similar 
V kv, I reeonl ot tutori il work m arts subjects should bo kept by tho tutors 
md eouuted m aw vnliug tlio degree 

(/) In tl‘e‘ ease of i x umn itiem tor higher degre'Cs (BA honours and ALA ) i con- 
oid. r b’e imount of freedom and discretion may ho allowed to exammers 
who mimb-r must of neeesnty bo hunted, and it is certainly not desirable 
tha. ni.h eXaiuin iMoiu should b. eondueted on strietlv' rigid and mechamcal 
1 ^ 
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In conclusion, I in i\ bo allow o I to utato that ours had beoii until quite recently 
chicllv an o\iinining Unucrsity ind, if teaching la aubordinated unduly to exaniinatioa 
rcquiroincntd, it is onl> an inatiiice of obatiiiiito, though feeble, peraistonco of the timo- 
hoiiouad tridition It la onlj a decade ainco our University has taken upon itself the 
t isk of te'Acliing H well as exainiiuiig , ila teaching ayatein has yet to bo expanded 
uid org inijid, and it la aiirel}' too early to pronounce any definite or unLuid opnuon 
with regird to its svstcni of teaching or examination 


Duv, Bvuoda Pbosaud 

V larger number of centres fur cxaininationa should bo opened And, instead of 
ii i\ mg onl^ one centre, lie., the Calcutta Senate House, for doing the whole work m 
conne-ction with examm itiona, dilTcreiit centres in.iy bo opened and the work done 
uiuler revponaibio he ids of important local eollege.-<, aideal by a comimttce of local 
rt.-'iHxUib'o geiitleiiKii. 


Dey, N N 

In all cxamiuatioub up to the highest stage an equal numer of mtomal (i e , 
thc..o who buio taught the bo^s) and external (teachers of other similar mstitutions 
from other uiuacrsitica, if necessary) exammers should bo appointed 
The aJ^tem of examination bj compartments might bo introduced 
The list of successful candidates should bo issued in alphabetical order, and not id 
order of raent 


Dti vit, Rat Sahib Biiiari Lvl 

Tlie number of candidates blioiild bo considerably reduced, and not exceed four 
thou svnd for e ich i vunin vtio i This c m bo done by inorcasmg the number of um- 
\criitie,s 


Duke, W V 

I would suggest tiiat the leinuncration to paper setters and exammers be enhanced 
to a rate which would induce the best men to undertake this work The present rates 
do not secure this 


DuTT, BAaiAPADA 


Uiiixersity examinations should test whether the student ha^i acquired a fair 
knowledge m the subject If any student fails to give proof of his proficiency m one 
or more subjects he may bo allowxd to sit for those subjects only at the next examm- 
ation 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 


History, geography, and science should find then place m the matnculation m verna- 
cular text-books I tlunk it further absolutely necessary that there should be two fixed 
text books m prose and poetry m Enghsh and, similarly, two or three fixed text-books m 
Ben^ah The no-text-book system has developed efficiency m translation, but no 
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geQuino grasp m literature, and this difficulty becomes too palpable when the student 
passes from no-text-books to seven text-books m the mtermediate course 

The raultipbcity of subjects and combinations m the mtermediate course presents a greaS 
puzzle to the >oimg matriculate who knows nothmg about the subjects and is yet asked 
to make a choice He asks others and some one says mathematics is a homd subject, 
another says history, another logic, and another physics. The young student some- 
times takes a group and wants to change three months later , sometimes takes one 
subject more than is necessary, m a puzzle, and loses months over aU. The college author- 
ities, again, find great difficulties m arrangmg lecture courses It may also be found that 
a student sometimes takes a very queer combmation and is at a difficulty m the 
B A course 

I, therefore, strongly urge that the whole college course should be divided into dis- 
tinct groups, VIZ , lustory, pohtical economy, Enghsh, mathematics, etc , where the one 
Mould bo the principal subject, and subsidiary subjects will be attached thereto There 
will bo an intcrm diato exammation in the group two years after matnculation and the 
cligrce oxammntion two years after the intermediate I may thus divide the groups: — • 


InicTin.diat^ — [Phywal science) — 
Phjsics .... 

^latlieinatics 

Enghsh 

Vernacular 

B J — {Physical science) • — 
Physics 

ilathematics , 

Enghsh 

Vernacular 


Four papers — One paper concerned with 
some general prmciples of chemistry. 
Two papers 
Two papers 
Two papers 

Four papers. 

Two papers 
Essay — One paper 
One paper 


The scope of the different subjects is a matter of detail w hioh may be settled on careful 
consideration about the reqmrements of the principal subject Students will choose one 
group and finish tho mtcrincdiato and degree examinations in the same group Colleges Mill 
bo alhhatcd in dilTerent groups There muU be different sets of question papers for different 
groups and all the groups Mill be examined together m different centres Tho oxamin- 
atioii'* Mill bo over in ten successiv'o days — there bemg one paper for four hours in one 
thu — b iturdiy and Sunday, of course, being excluded There wiU bo different examiners 
in different groups and tho result must bo out just six weeks after Tho general mtor- 
nuihato and fin il i x umnations will begin in tho middle of April and in tho fourth week of 
October and results Mill bo out in tho middle of Juno and December, and college sessions 
udlbiginm Jul^ and Januaiy 

In this counLction, I would observe that there has been a tendency of late to decry tho 
Mtirlhof our degrees and in fact, to decry tho whole system of education because wo are 
pv iiig in greater numbers. One senator raised a note of alarm in 1915, another senator 
propo i.d an ciKiuiiy into tho state of things. It is natural thatvve, who saw SO per cent 
of our friiiids thrown out whilo wo cimooff triumphantly successful, would now feel 
1 u hiictl to dctr^ tho worth of a degree because 50 per cent of our younger friends obtains 
it But let Uo 'oberlv consider if tho standard of cxaimnations has really fallen off 

1 h ivc lire idv Jaid th it there has prob iblv been a falhng off in tho grmsp of Enghsh 
ht< r ture in the luatneul ition, duo to tho no text-book system and, in some instances, tlus 
lb 111 IV have hngereil till the eoniplotion of tho Umvcrsit^ course But, .is 
r<a^n!> t-a.o kno .ltdgo uid information, our jounger friends have gone consider iblj 
alia.! oi u^ ilio sv 11 ibiio Ij more iompli.to, moro extensivo. than wo boil Hitherto, 
t' . V tuiidc' i-v to subonhn ito ill information and knowledge to tho fluency of 

« vj I i Ji E ig! -h aid I LOiigratuI ito the . dmiiu^itr ition of bir Aiutoih th it e-<fu 
i ii i.u . ihuvl it I'-* truo .uid proj.er worth of knowledge and inform itioii, and 
olamu .to 3 are eol duete-il ....CO'dlllgl , 
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Durr. IDuvri U\.mvs — canll — Durrv L’iiomoui, Ciivnuhv — Europuvn Association, 

C ilciitt 1 


The (nio li -.t of th’ kiioalcilgo of a book n not to dnvo tlio boy to answer ten questions 
■ailliin tlio iiiiiiteif hours of a d ly, but to put to him a iiiuubor of idternativo questions 
co\cnng the proimiiint fe \tures of the book and to see if ho can aiiswoi a fair propor- 
tion of tluni within a siilbeiontlj long tiiiie The true spirit of education is not to 
dnll all the intellects into one lixed groo\c', but to give free scope to each difforont typo 
todotclopin Its own way Tho jirc'^ent Hyatom is not suflicicntly elastic, and I have 
tbeiefore propo-esl further and fuller developments on these rational hnes 

The L "iiiver-ity I*- an aggrig ito of inslitutions and let ns see liow wo value the education 
in in iiiililiition, -chool, or college That institution is tho best which spreads 
entlmni m for ediu ilion in tho neighbourhood, which draws a number of 
n liol ir> from oiit-ide which p esses almost all its students m tho public test, and 
which imptrn such a tr uning tiiat, m miiiinera and habits, know ledge, information, 
uid ixpres ion, Iho hucco-sfiil students are of tho finest type What is true of an 
nisiituiiunis inio of tho University On tho other scores, too, it is a matter of congrat- 
iil ition nther thin diriii or .inxious enquiry, that there has been a very great enthu- 
n e m foreducition in our University, that wo draw students from Madras or Allahabad, 
Hid that .10 per cent of our studeiila p,i is tlicir examinations Indeed, it would ho tho aim 
of ov ery msiuiition ih it ev cry one of its students passes tho public test, and tho Umvorsity 
or tho goveniiiig body of an institution should hold an enquiry if less than 60 per cent 
of hoy H p e s from a school or a colkgo There was a time not long ago when 20 per cent 
of hoy » eidv p wesl tho 13 A oxaiiimation Tho University threatens a school with dis- 
ilhli ition lint pe-seJ less than tint pereentage, and was there nobody to threaten the 
Umver ity with withdrawal of the charter when it failed to ])uss 80 per cent of its boys 
in the fin il ox iminalion, after taking away all their time, money, and energy? The 
Univerrity is CLrtnnly no charm-house It st.inds for education, and it must impart 
esiiic ition to every one of its hoys that diligently follows tho course, and it must afford 
every fieility to develop tho spirit of diligent work Tho percentage of our passes is 
not higher tli.in in tho uiuversitiea of tho West Indeed no uiuvcrsity should artificially 
lower tins pereentage Lot C dcutta stand linn and dignified, proud of its achievements 
in tho pest, .uid its developments in tho present Lot not tho people feel an apprehen- 
sion that wo do not want to puss our hoys Let not calumny say that wo passed 41 per 
cent of our boys in tho matriculation of 1010 because there was alarm m 1916 Let not 
our esannhation be a wrestle of wits between an oxanuner that wants to deceive the boy 
and an exaiuinto who wants to deceive tho oxanuner by slipshod preparation and 
hapluaard answers. Let ,m examination bo the true test of knowledge, and let th& 
course of studies bo so dovcloiicd as to help us in attaimng tlus success with due dihgence 


Dutta, Pkomode Chandua. 

Paper Betters should bo more m touch with tho subjects m which they examme- 
than at present. In the M A examination none should be appomted an examiner 
till eight years after taking tlio M A degree (either m Europe or m India), and three 
years after becoming a post-graduate teacher, provided that exceptions could be made- 
for very brilhont scnolnrs. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

Speaking generally w itli reference to this question it is the experience of business 
men that the possession of Calcutta University quahfications does not guarantee the 
possession of tho qualifications that ate required in busmess 

As regards the clerks employed m busmess offices who have studied, as a rule, up to- 
the standard for admission to tho Umversity, it is found that they are generally steady 
and accurate workers, good calculators, and book-keepers, but that they practically never 
dovelope the power of usmg their judgment, as required, for mstance, in tho draftmg of 
letters, or, mdeed, m tho conduct of responsible work m general 
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Ov>ouu, SrBEKDRA INIoHAX — G axguu, Syasiacharas — Geddes, Patrick 


Ganguli, Sueenura Mohan 


Xo unproi enient i* possible under the existing system, m uhich a large number 
of students is exammcd from one centre A school-final exammation — ^purely a 
school exammation — managed by the teachers, and not by the Education Department, 
nor b\ any other centralised body — should be mtroduced to improve the situation If 
ntccs.'ar^, the University should hold the matriculation exammation only' for selecting 
students for a uniiersity career Ouly those students uhom the teachers thmk fit for 
such a course should be admitted to the examination. [But there is one drawback 
in the system that the door to higher education is artificially barred against some students 
who might do well later] For those students who are declared unfit for a uuiver- 
mU course, but receive school final certificates, new openmgs should be throan open 
by establishing tcchiucal and industrial institutions 

The Intermediate examination should be abolished, or, if retained, should be left to 
thocollc-ges The Uuicersity should manage only the degree exammation, which may 
be conducted in the following manner — 

After the completion of the college course students should be examined m different 
subjects at dilTercnt periods Faduro m one subject should not be regarded as 
a bar to passing m other subjects The system of awardmg marks m examm- 
ition papers should be improved by making a distmction between mtelhgent and 
mechanical answers 


G.anguli, Syamacharan 

The number of questions set should not be more than cau be answered by average 
students within the tune allowed If the questions are too many candidates have to 
work in greit haste, which is not good training 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Improiements can be efiected by increaamg the value allotted to the record regular 
study , iho lu a minor degree to oral exammatious, and m a large degree to personal 
work As m Germany, the production of a personal thesis should be encouraged at 
levels long before that of doctorate Thus the Umversity of Aberdeen (and I daresay 
others) h is found the pn-pantion of a thesis to be of educational and stimulating value 
for the degree oi B Sc 

1 hold also the \mcncin method, adipted from Germany, of largely recogmsmg 
oj): ous ” is nd iptibk bore and every where Sneers at “ soit options " are exagger- 
•u. ^ 1 , Old tlu-'L. c in ue guarded against 

I s ibiu t that the inciont principle revived of late years as an avenue for the Pans 
JovVrato -.hon'd be introiluLed into Calcutta — whereby the candidate may present 
11 ori.,01 il thcoi', dong with a biographic record, indicating his educativo experience 
‘ £ lit** ^ '.iiiul, n^ii leiui-inic is wtll is academic. To the subject chosen by the 
t u du! o 1 ^11'- his t'li^H, two corre! itod questions arc set, by representatives of 
_ 0.1 (In j Iho L oi.lid u. hi> to t xpreas and sustain tlio conclusions of Ins 

ui 1 m '•iinnibly iipua the cngnito questions, before he is admitted, and 
f I in Itj’iG 'rc'u pri-- luC at such luuctioiia (und sometimes long acquaiutanco with 
•' u ..I i ’ vl I ir 1 il I't o'ld t'lj ixi’niiitr ilil e) tint this cro^s examination is a real 
> ' N> i' ' -Ml’ l) o l_d_,o hive thm bten undo, and the utilia ition of 
i o’ d V .1 1 ti'ni*, 1-. mui rei di.’-ed pt-nblc. For tho ca’idid ito Ins 

. ; i J '> 1 ■> ,xi’ 'II ii ill, but n ]i dgtd tn*^irt.ly upon bi-^ por-nuinl 

’ " > ii i 1..*’- IK'l 11 fuj ri th'i form of dcctori’e, tho methoil of^ estimation 

' .w i ' i I's j xcvr pMc. 
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Ghosh, Dr B N — GnobU, Bbial Ch vndba — Guo^h, Devapii.lsad — Gilchrist, R X 


Ghosh, Dr B N 


I think up to the I A and I So classes there ought to be rigid college final examin- 
ations, and then at the B Scr there ought to be a good standard, to which a student 
13 expected to show his merits, as is done in the case of the internal students of the 
Umversity of London But I think there ought to be a general meeting of all the 
professors of the different colleges before finally announcmg the B Sc results because 
often we find that a student is very good, say, m his practical class, but fails by chance 
The^e cases ought to be dealt with m the general meeting 


Ghosh, Bim^l Chandra 

The following improvements are suggested — 

(n) il A papers should be of three hours’ duration, and only one paper should be set 
on each day The present four hours’ paper is too much for the candidates m 
tills climate, especially in June and July Even the best papers betray 
fatigue, and many candidates take a long time to recover from such straim 
{b} B A honours papers should be set one on each day 

(c) There should be a periodic change of examiners — a system of roluHon will be prefer- 

able 

(d) Good teachers to be preferred os examiners, as they alone make good examiners. 

This 13 more true of oral and practical examinations 

(e) All M A ’s should be allowed to proceed to the doctorate by thesis 


' Ghosh, Devaprasad 

There should be no mimmum age-lumt as there is at present m the matriculation 
exammation As a matter of fact, mdifferent students do not reach the top form 
before their sixteenth year, they are kept back by a process of natural selection, 
promising and brilliant students, as a rule, get to the highest class somewhat earher, 
and I do not see any reason why they should not be allowed to contmue their regular 
career m the Umversity instead of bemg compelled to waste a year or two, and thus 
damp their energies and spirits 

If a student fads to pass m any year in any sub]ect or subjects he ought to be 
exammed next year only m the subject or subjects he has failed in 

Outsiders should be appointed examiners, this system is now generally followed 
up to the B A examination, but is not followed generally in the M A examination. 
This omission has a moat injurious effect, it entails much hardship and injustice on 
private and non-coUegiate students These poor people do not know what has been 
taught m the college, what notes have been dictated, they, therefore, read up the 
huge books recommended and do poorly in examinations 


Gilchrist, B N 

I have been an examiner m the Umversity for seven years, most of the tame la 
political science and political economy I have exammed at all stages — B A pass, 
B A honours, and the M A I have exanuned my own students, and the students of 
other colleges, and of all the same tale is to be told The text-book is practically 
the sole source of mstruction m the subject In the political sciences several colleaes 
aie afiibated to the pass or honours standard, but in no case conld I tell from the 
exammation paper whether the students, say, of the Scottish Churches, had a different 
teacher from the Presidency College students or the Dacca students Their i^tructors 
were not Mr "Williams, Mr Kydd, or myself, but Mr Stephen Leacock, President 
Wilson, and, a strange combmatiou some such person as “ an honours graduate 
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Gilchrist, E. Jf. — could 


whoso work was sold in the bazaar for a few annas The benefits of studying m Presi- 
dent 'Wilson’s or Sir Leacock’s or Dr Marshall’s books are very great indeed, but, as 
the Bengah student studies them, the very reverse of benefit is the case I think I can 
honestly say that, after readmg the answer books of fifty or a hundred papers, I could 
have repeated large passages almost verbatim from the works of these authors even 
though 1 had never read their works myself. As I have already said the examiner’s 
function IS to check errors of memory more than to teat the ability of a student m 
haudhng a question Though students are warned at the top of each examination 
paper that they must answer the questiona m their own words as far as possible little 
heed is given to that by exammers The as far as possible may have more meaning 
than appears at first sight 

The subservience of teachmg to exammation is, I should think, as clearly shovm 
in the political sciences as anywhere Many of the most workable modem books are 
wiitten in America, and it is not unusual, in fact it is quite common, for students 
to answer the papers as Americans I have often come across such phrases as ** our 
institutions ”, implying Amencan institutions; dollars are the accepted currency of 
money answers, and Congress is “our” parhament What is the value of teaching 
where the University system permits such work? Either the teaching must be extra- 
ordinarily stupid, or the students must work on the pnnciple that teaching is of no 
account provided the text-books are memorised 

It IS needless to point out the despair to w’hich a conscientious teacher is dnven 
ba such work. 

\s a lecturer, again, I haye had similar experiences In my first years I tried to 
lecture m the M A courses on the most modem political theones I gave a course 
of lectures on T H Green’s work and subsequent developments Not a single student 
paid the slightest attention, in fact, tbev absented themselves from their classes. 
Such subjects were not m the svUabus Later, they were included in the syfiabus 
and thoio were few absentees then ' At the Presidency College, too, the professors in 
the M \ subjects tried to lighten the dark path of examination work by iustitutmg> 
seminars These seminars were meant for the reading of onginal papers and subsequent 
discussion They were useful to a certain extent, but it was impossible to get real ' 
soininar work done in them All the work had to have some bearing on hkely ques- 
tions in the examinations 

Another enormity, tho most disgusting of all for teachers, was, under the old post- 
graduate regime and I suppose under the new, the hunt after examiners Certain 
persons wore regarded as the most likely examiners in certain subjects, and their 
notes were alwais at a premium I have been hunted from college to my house and 
from nn house to college by students whom I had never seen to ” advise ” them as 
to tho most imjiortant ” hooks ” to read And in the old competitive system there 
was considerable competition ns to who should set tho papers for this very reason 
.\. contuuial cloud of suspicion ns to examiners hung over both students and profes- 
sor! md many most discreditable tales hang thereon 'Without giving names, I have 
it on excellent niithoritv that one professor actually told liis students not to trouble 
about professor X’a notes, as professor X was not to examine in tho subject 1 

Til the B \ exists a rule that teachers of subjects shall not set papers for the 
exumn itiona in that subject This rule is not a speciality of Calcutta, it existed in the 
old ^outh \friean Umxersitx, with bad results The same results have followed in 
r ill !!*( 1 It IS difiicult to pet competent ovainincrs outside the teachers in many sub- 
j. c*i Ft limners are appointed who aro forced by their owm ignorance of,- or rusti- 
iM m tbi ir hubjeets to set questions from tlio presenbed books in a way most accept- 
I'lb- the irimiuir T« ubers of a suiqect are the people best fitted to examine in 
th ‘ ■,'ibi 1 *^ bee wise tbe\ know 1/oth the subiect and the students Wore it 

[V ibb< ta hixe as paper setters people who had taught the subject, though not now 
t idiiiij it the non t aclier examiner would be less obicctionablo but m i Fnncraitx 
In, Filvii'm riquinnp minx oxaimner-. and teachers, this is not eis 

In I xami"i'ip the pap rs, ai,am, the huge organisation of tho Umvcrsitx makes 
„ d \ x.'v diiTKiilt No two examiner! aproo on all points, and tho addition of a 
! b ■ ,t r of <xi 1 I hi’e uilrrduutip a cert un amnimt of unifonniU, dots not 

ti i’ f I rtoiU’ V pliito at the t il, ndar '-hows tliat tin vorv magmtiMlj 
i •’ t 'i,e^n*.. tcejii bid examminp ^dany examiner! are neee!!aty for even 
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Gn t iniiiiT, K K — could — Gosw ami, liu vo \u \t Kum vu, buatn — GoawAJU, Rai Salub 

BvUIIUUUUbVN 


one piper, uml of llicau cxainiiicrs somo may bo from Assam, some from Calcutta 
some from Dacca 'Ibo Cuiacrsity cannot possibly afford to pay tbo travelbng ex- 
penses of all examiners to unable tbciu to meet regularly to comparo methods and 
ri-nlth, niiilu on tbo part of tbo examiners, especially those from a distance, travel- 
liiij means mucli loss of time and energy A solution, on the other hand, which would 
pi ice all cxamiiung in tbo hands of Calcutta would bo absolutely distasteful to colleges, 
ami grossly unfair No organisation of tho present dimensions can produce a satis- 
fjchiry System of examination, much less a satisfactory mtcr-relation botweeen teach- 
ing ind ox unining Students and teachers alike become parts of a machme, not, as 
till \ should be, units m an orgamo whole. 

Ill examining, aa m other niatterB, Uie only solution that seems feasible to me is 
a hrcaliing up of tlic present machine, on tho hncs already advocated This is the 
oul\ \\a> to rul our&elMs of the present rigidity of tho examination system The 
primo essential in examining is to secure the teachers ns exaimuers, and to bnng the 
numbers of btudents within such limits as may bo easily manageable The characteristic 
t- xt iioolx cramming so conimoii here makes tho mun roco examination more neces 
sir, Ilian in other universities, and uilu voco examinations have, up to now, been 
tolalh neglected exon in the niastcrsbip degree examinations Viva voce examimng 
cnhailu much labour and organisation and is perfectly impossible withm an orgams- 
al'un winch examines htudenl-, b\ tens of thousands I do not know a single university 
III llritaiii which would gnu a degree m French or German without viva voce tests, 
but III Calculf.a, where the actual medium of instruction is Enghsh, not a single viva 
vocc examination is given Tlierc arc hundreds of B A 's, yes, even M A 's, m Bengal, 
who cannot niaint im a conversation for long m good Enghsli, yet they have worked 
.\itli English all their courses, tho English of ^larshall, of Iiocke, of Hobbes, of modem 
\ini ricans, of Slial.e-ipearc, Milton, Shelley, Kents, and Byron, of historians, mathe- 
maticians, plusicists, orientalists, and what not else, yet they cannot discuss a problem 
in I uiguago out of the linguistic grooves in winch they have worked Viva voce tests 
should become universal in the University, and that is possible only by having a 
I’liixcrsitv organibation of workable proportions 

My scheme provides for the following — 

fa) A unitary University, in which tho members should be perfectly workable, 
Tho arts section would bo simply a repetition of the present Presidency 
College 

(b) A Univcrsitv of Calcutta, with constituent coUeges, in which I consicler the 

colUgcs should bo sufficiently strong to conduct their own examinations, 
with external oxammers (external examiners I regard as necessary m all 
unitary or college examinations) 

(c) Selected colleges in tho traditional federal type of university, which should be 

able to conduct their examinations 

Tho only cases in which anything similar to the present type would continue would 
bn tho transitional colleges m the mofussil, the non-seleoted or non-potential colleges, 
the examinations for which could be conducted on special arrangements, under the 
controlling hoard 


Goswami, Bhagabat K-dmae, Sastri 

if} suggestions arc embodied m my answer to question 9 There should be supple- 
mentary instruction and tests, records of which should be taken mto consideration nr 
declaring the results of the final examination 


GoSWAMI, Bai Salub BlDHTTBHtJSAN 

Tho existing methods of University examinations are of a me'ehamcal character 
The present practice of allottmg marks to questions and sub sections, though adopted 
with tho object of doing maximum justice tp the examinee’s work, has an injurious 
effect The examiner has to give some marks, however low they may be, to the 
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Gos^^AMT, Rai Sahib 5rDHX3HcsAX — cohtd — Gupta, Amkita Lal — Gupta, Btprs 

Behart. 


answers of tho-questions and their sub-sections provided the answers are partly or fully 
-correct These marks, or fractions of marks, when added together often make up the 
minimum pass mark , and the evammer has no choice but to pass the esammee though 
the quality of his work is insufficient for a pass In order that the exammatious may 
bo conducted successfully and properly the greatest care should he taken the 
selection of oxammers None but experienced teachers of sober judgment, who are not 
SM ayed by impulse, who think that the n ork of examination is a sacred duty, and who 
can adapt themselves to the standard required of candidates for the exammations 
in question, should be appomted exanimers — ^both paper setters and paper examuiers 
T make no reflection against the present exa min ers to the University. 


Gupta, Ambita Lal 

There is some room for the improvement of the existmg methods of Umversity 
axaminations The following suggestions are offered for consideration — 

(a) Successful teachers of high schools should be appomted paper examiners m the 

matriculation cxammation and ought to have a voice m the selection of paper 

setters and head exammers 

(b) In the higher exammations only teachers of great experience and havmg 

a permanent mterest m the work of education should be examiners 

(c) No exammation should be held m the hot season and candidates should 

only answer one paper a day 

(d) There should be some recognition of the regular work done by a candidate m 

his school or college 

(e) An oral test in the language exammations should be mtroduced. 

The tno prmoipal functions of teachmg m schools and colleges are — 

(A) The an akemng of the mental activity so as to develope the mmd m the best possi- 

ble way, leading, at the same tune, to the acquisition of that knowledge which 

u. most useful to the muid and its development 

(B) The framing of the power of expression of the thought evolved 

Of the abo\ o tn o, agam, the second is only necessary when the first is secured Exam- 
inations can test onlj' the first through the second, and should seek to find out what the 
pupils know, to ascertain if they can express themselves in a methodical way and per- 
tinentlj, and not to brand them as inferior for nhat they nny not knoiv It is patent, 
therefore, that howoicf excellent a sjstem of cxammation may be, it cannot by itself 
adianco the cause of education unless the aiadublo material on iihich the tests are to bo 
upjilied bo so circumstanced as can be u-ed in the best possible w ay Tho Calcutta Unii er- 
sitj his tho poiur to test only, but not cffectiicly to control, direct, or encourage tho aiail- 
ablo resource- Tho result his been that tho Uniicrsitj' examinations instead of testing 
tho conditions and progre-s of mind in its doiclopmcnt, instead of aidmg tho unfolding 
of tho {iniKipIe undtrljing in exerj individual, only test superficially the expressions 
Gri itir itti niion Is, tlnriforo piidto tho expressions — thofornis — than to tho real knoii - 
Kd^o — the subst iiiec m our -ehools and colleges Tho circumstances — social, econom- 
ic d iiid othiTs — in uliith the Calcutta University has to work are iiioro resjamsiblo 
for tile' uiuh-irible -uburdin vtion of te idling to exammation thin the Uuivcr-ity itsclt 
V Ihe liius ind -co()o of study in all subjects should be indicated by the Unmrsity 
m i broidir \s iv tli ni uhat obt viiis no.v, and examinations should be sO conilucted us 
at uiKo to muni uii i dilinite -t iiidard for the ivirigt .ind secure projar recognition of 
UlilVldnil eSedhllee 


Gupt\, Bipin Bfiivbi 

i''o Caku'.'v UniVvr=it_, v.tll bo n oro cireiimacribcd m area than nfc prose'nfc 
t ' '0 1' a_. bo 1 o (’i e.ulty 'a i’es' hi g ei"er„! ex unnationj at certain stagi s Impro e- 


imi»uovi:mlnts in univuusity examinations. 
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Gui*r\, BiriN Bi ii \ni—conlil - Qun’v. S\t\i nujun \rn — Haulky, A H — Holland, 

Bi\ \V E S — UuNfi u, Mauk 


inoiit of tlio eMsluij' moUiods uuiy he effected if cxamiuatious by compartmeuts 
bo liold periodically , no iiiarka uhould bo assigned to individual questions, thus ngidly 
detuung tboir v due, so that the examiner would bo at liberty to determine the merits 
of in examinee from tiio way in whicli ho attempts to answer any or some of the ques- 
tions, a liberal allowance of nlternativo questions should bo made giving candidates 
bomo freedom of choice. 


Gupta, Satyendranatii 

The following answer h is roforonco to accondaiy education only 
fii EnglU'h the questions ire all right, but tho answer papers aro apparently examined 
leniently , acourioj of language should bo tuUen into account in markmg papers Bc- 
'idcs tho reeoniniciidcd books there should bo a prescribed text-book for ontical study 
In b iiLikrit tho questions should bo atiffcr The questions on grammar can be answered 
by bojs of tho thinl class Only 25 mirks aro allotted to Sanskrit translation, the 
rcinaimng 75 marks e m lie seoured bj one possessing only a suporficinl knowledge of 
buL-krit, 

In Bengali there should lie a iireacribexl text book, as in tho pro matriculation peiiod 
III mathematics the questions on inthinotio and algebra arc much too easy They 
are ill of a nieohamcal character 

History and goograpliv should be compulsory subjects. 


Harley, A H 

I would suggest that no mirks bo published, oven on payment of a fee, as it 
admits tho po3 ibihty of unduo pressure being brought to bear on an oxammer It is 
Bunicieiit that information should bo available for tho candidate os to the degree of his 
prolicicncy in tlio various subjects of the examination 

Only roll numbers, and not names, of oandidatos should bo supphed to the examin- 
ers Tho following might bo suggested as ono moans of preventing confusion — 

A slip should bo attached to each answer book and tho student should enter on this 
lies namo and number , on tho answer book ho should outer his number only 
At tho time of collcotiiig tho answer books tho personam charge should see that 
tho numbers correspond Tho slip should then be detached by him and 
made over to the registrar for safe custody until after tho issue of the results 


Holland, Kev WES. 

I would suggest tho following, m addition to the proposal made m answei to 
question 9 — 

(a) A muoh more extensive use of viva roco exammation The Allahabad 

University baa begun development along this hne. 

(b) A much more elastic system of markmg, possibly by usmg the Oxford system 

of a, /3, Y, etc , and certainly by abstaining from the rigid assignment of a 

certain number of maika to each question. 


Hdnteb, Mabk. 

I would suggest that the Commission, if it visits Madras, should seek 
information (confidentially) on recent troubles connected with university examin- 
ations, on the scheme proposed by a committee of the syndicate appomted for the 
purpose, and the scheme ultimately adopted m consequence of these troubles The 
system adopted was, as originally devised (it has been somewhat modified smoe), 
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QUESTION 10 


IssiAiL, Kb an Bahadur MoaiiJDiAD — Jaut., Abdul — Jeskins, 0 F 


IsiiAiL, Khan Bahadur Mohaaoiad. 

The examination centres should be scattered still more. To secure complete 
impartiality m TJniversity ex a min ations roll numbers instead of names, of the 
examinees should be used in answer papers. 

Muhammadan mtereats to be represented m the board of examiners. 


Jalil, Abdux 

(а) As far as possible, and with due safeguards, students should be exammed by 

professors under whom they have been tramed 

(б) The student faihng to secure minimum pass marks m a certam subject or subjects 

should be re-exammed m that subject or those subjects only 
(c) It should not be compulsory for a boy to study at an affihated college after his 
failure m an exammation higher than that of the first arts or its eqmvalent. 

( J) A greater choice of questions should be offered 


Jenkins, 0 F 

The system m vogue m the Calcutta Umversity for conducting examinations m modem 
languages does not Include a conversational test even m the post-graduate courses. This 
appears to bo a serious defect, which is likely to have a \ icious influence upon the system 
of tcachmg modern languages m the University and its colleges, givmg it an impractical 
turn Incidentally, the mental traimng afforded by conversation m a foreign language 
IS perhaps the most valuable feature of its study I would, therefore, submit for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners the suggestion that, at any rate m the final undergraduate 
exammations m all modern languages, a conversational test should be instituted I 
b.i\ e recently had occasion to examme a few candidates for Government employment 
wlio liad shortly before graduated m the Calcutta Umversity I was greatly surprised 
b\ the weakness of some of these examinees m Enghsh, both m vocabulary and m gramrat r 
I thmk tins weakness is explamed by a review of the type of question paper set m Eng]i‘=b 
from the matriculation examination onwards m the Calcutta Umversity Such papoi-s 
might fairly be set to students whose mother-tongue is Enghsh, but seem quite map 
propnato for cambdates to \\hom English is a foreign language, with the grammar and 
vocabulary of winch thej arc still more or less imperfectly acquainted I do nob undtr- 
staud how a student who has not suflicient proficiency m English to wTite a few ongiiul 
sentences with idiomatic correctness can be expected to have formed a critical taste in 
Liigluih literature Therefore, the answers winch students give to the numerous 
quistioiis on litcrarj criticism which appear iii the English examinations must be mere 

hoc> of the opinions of others which have lecn ‘ crammed ” for the occasion I would 
■^u.'ge^t that duo reeogmtion be given to the fact that English really is a foreign 
I lugn igo to students, and that the question papers in ail exammations for under 
gr uin ite's should bo mamlj eoutuied to tho cxplamuig of dilfioulties of grammar and 
uliotu oi the Imguige, to tho paraphr u>n)g of ditfieult passages in the autliors studied, 
■iiul to the torrvetnig of luLstiUcs tommonlv in ide by Indians in WTiting and spe iking 
l.i gKh Verv iiuieli 'in dlir ap ice should bo alto ted to English poet 13% and mueli more 
projuneiiee given to modern Lngle-h jirose as wTitten b^* representative living autliors 
''o too, I'er^iin iiul .\r ibie should not be stutbe'd nierelv .w dead 1 inguages hut, m addi- 
tui to tile pro{H<'ed eeiuvers itioiial test, umecn p.i^siges t iktu from modern -Vribio 
I il I'er'Un I'eW'papers ai'd 111 ig nine irticles should be set for translation from tliese) 

I a lu .,vs, lu short, e xauuu vtioies ui all modern language-A should b( made real Imgvwstie 
tv 01, luste id elf being irete UKiuorv txereues m iecond hind liter iiy and philologie.il 

Cel' I'ship ind tritr cm 
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QUESTION 10. 


KAfenr, ilaulvi Abdtjl — Khax, Abul Hasheji — Khax, iloHOJiEo Habib mt Hahmax — 
Ko, Taw Seix — ^K uNDtr, Pubsachaedra. 


KASiii, Maulvi Abdul 

If an examinee secures high marks m a subject, but fails to obtain pass marks 
in another subject, he should not be required to sit m that subject at the next examm- 
ation Even if examined, attendance at lectures in the subject should not be 
compulsory 

Arrangements should be made to examme after a short mterval (say three or six 
months) those who get plucked m one subject only. Besides, failure m an unimportant 
subject need not always be a bar to a student’s appearmg at a_,higher examination 
Those whose high proficiency m a particular subject is certified by any recognised 
institution or society should not be required to pass the Umversity test in that subject 
For example, successful students of the senior }nadrassaJis and of toh should be exempted 
from exammation m an Indian classical language If their exammation be not dispensed 
with they should, on no account, be reqmred to attend lectures m the subject 

As m the Allahabad and some other universities only the roll number, and not the 
name, of the candidate should be written on the answer paper 


Khan, A^ul Has hem: 

Names of candidates should be omitted from the answer books at the exammations 
Plucked candidates who pass m any particular subject may be exempted from the 
necessity of undergomg exammation m the same subject at any subsequent exanun- 
ntion 


Khan, AIohomed Habibur Rahman 

They should develop the faculty for original thinking by makmg it possible for 
the student to select only those questions m which he is really and deeply mterested 
At present, this is not possible In other words, I believe m the Oxford system of ex- 
animations 


Ko, Taw Sein 

The curriculum being overburdened should be pruned down Only what is useful 
and practical should bo retamed An examination may be taken in compartments as - 
at tlio London Bar or the Edmburgh University 


KuNDU, PuitNACH-ANDRA 

t would like to retain the present sj atom of ex mmation (except ui the post-graduate 
course), -,ubjL..t to the vUe rations aiiggcated m m answer to qu ation 9 and the follow- 
ing — 

(а) the t\po of qutationa ahould be changed from Near to jear and questions should 

be t oiilt to teat the student’s apprctiation of tho subjects concerned and of 
siuh details Is arc. ucc>-:!saiy for this appreciation 

(б) Lie luiiKst pliee-, achol irslup-, aud Other awards should not be given on the 

r-.-iilis of the t-xamm ifous alone, but the leichcr’s report on tho work of the 
'ludtut dur'iig the whole ooursc should vLo bo taken into accoimt. Tho 
tt uhi.r of L’ -.rj, subjeot in each colkio shall hate to submit, at tho time oi 
tl (.xununalioti, a detaikJ report of the .tork done b\ only the best students 
ui h.sela_a ,ihom he eousidets fit for speeial eoiisideration The the-oi, e_aa^s, 
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I'v K'. \( !i \ 'Dit V— < (1(1, '(/ —Lauuu Oox’al Chanuua — Mahal vnouis, 
I’llV'-WTA ClUM>nv 


ct<. . unttiii b} tho'C ihitli'iits tluriiig the counio shall also havo to ho 
=ul imit(.il to the i‘\.iimiurs for ixanunatiun. 

(w) In otlar t v-l', v titnkul should be rmuirtd to siibniit a tertillcate from his toaohor 
at UiUtJ thii. he h H --jctLinatiLalK gone throtigh the courac, as direoted by tho 


Lmini, Goi‘\l Cuanuiiv. 

hmvcraitj CMmmai*ons require students to pass in too many subjects, some 
cl umcn are o little or no uso to them lu future life In tho matriculation oxammation 
a j a;b in rugl’-n, mathematics, history, and geography should bo compulsory Sans- 
I'lt, P<.r‘-ini, Bengali, inn-hanica, and hjgicne (which last should bo added) may be 
1 .1 ght uS cnlici al subjects, an\ two of wbicli may be taken in addition to tho com- 
P I’sc'j s lujeo*' The other coiiditious of success should remain as they aro 

Fcr ti c intc'-ii edia'c course a pa'^s m Euglisli only should ho compulsory, and all 
c i (,r S' !i_ci.ts, to whion liigiu mechanics and li3gieno should bo added, should be 
('• i’ d "s cn,H' a’ 'UDjeets, tl’‘' ether cordit’cns of succesa in crominotion romaming 
tie ‘■a 1 e 

1 cr Lc B cov rao no suoject ai ould bo made compulsory, and candidates should 
I ' rcqi ircd to ja-s m tho oggregate of three allied subjects only Tho course studied 
in ’he B \ clo'-scs is to bo lurthcr specialised in tlio M \ classes, attaimng their 
fu'l 'nil* ou ha research studies 

r r.i'^ing the intermediate or the B A cjcnmiimticn each student may choose 
I b c n r'*r/c'= '■n -'"d jOin a college whero he may prosecute his professional studies 


vn \t VN'OBIS, PR \S VN*TA ClI m)RA 

Ti'rt ahoiilil bo 3( Sinti' cxitmtiutlton t to tiualuy for piactico m tho higher 
jirofc-'ion-' It H not ik-u iblo that i unneraity degico should ho considered either a 
n'^c--riy, or i sulluunt, qiialitie ilioii for actual jirictice 

In c.trv profc"ion tlr ro "o '.iiro to ho a toituii ntimbor of “ artisans ” who aio moio 
intf rc^ti (1 111 tliQ ciilti atioii of tho c iniiinc il t( chinquo oi tho irt of practice, rathoi than 
in tiio sf i( ntiilc doaoIopiiiLiit oi its theory For such people a univoisity degree is prac- 
ti. .lly ti-clc'? Thej ,/oul(l far more profit by ooiiio kind of piactical training in tho 
p"icticc of their prnfc -iions, which can bo bcit obtained outside tho University and, thus, 
tlicdtgrcc, as sucli is not -lUfficK nt for thou pmpose But, m any ease, a general traimng 
up to the prcicnt inlcrmcdiato standaid should bo made compulsory , thus, tho “ college 
ccrtilicatc ” will be tbc normal condition of adiUHSion to tho professional sohools leading 
to a general license to praetieo in any of tho higher professions 

On the other hand, it is absolutely essential tliat degrees m professional studies should 
cIbO be instituted This must bo done to encourage indopondont sciontiflo research in 
these subjects and should include a gooil deal of the theoretical and strictly scientific 
studies, as distmguished from tho purely practical 

Some such separation as mdicated above has become highly dosvrablo In Bengal, 
for example, the professional success of our lawyeis and physicians has been really remark- 
able while tho amount of ongmal work done m these subjects remains practically ml 
Tho present overcrowdmg m the third and fourth years and the post graduate classes 
IB duo, to a great extent, to the fact that tho bachelor’s degree is a necessary condition 
of admission to the law college If the privilege to practice as a vakil is made conditional 
on passmg a law exammatioa (something sirmlar to the exammation for enrolment as an 
attorney), and on obtaining a degree, the present overcrowdmg will be considerably 
lessened At the same tune, it would, of course, be necessary to mstitnte an LL B 
examination which wiU be a purely academic quahflcation and will not carry any specink 
State pnvileges 
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QUESTION 10. 


iLi^ALA^OBI^, PBiSAXTA ChaNDRA — COntd — ilAITKA, GOPAL ChANDKA, — MaJOH- 

DAK, PaSCHAXAN 


But, c\cn if the State examinations are separated from the degree courses it is deair- 
ablo that the University should retam the major control over such exammations This 
IS still more neccssvvry in Bengal m view of the special pohtical conditions A jomt board, 
tonsistmg of members nommated by the Government of Bengal, by the Calcutta High 
Court, and the University should be entrusted with the conduct and supervision of the- 
btuc law evamination Similar boards can easily be constituted for medicine and en- 
gineering In fact, the present State facultv for exammation in medicme may be ro- 
constitutal to meet the above requirements 

In the honours degree evammations the praetice of finishing the suhsidiarij subjects 
one year before the final mvy be introduced w ith ndv antage Jly experience m teaching; 
the fourth-year honours class has been that the pass subjects often interfere seriously 
with tlio mam studies 

In certam cases, for example, m certam portions of the pass practical exammations, 
tile system of C()inp(irlint.nts should bo mtroduced Until the practical examination 
ui a subject 13 capable of being conducted m a quite satisfactory manner it, unfortunately, 
sometimes will happen that a candidate will fail m the practical test more or less for 
acvidLiital reasoiib. It is a serious waste of energy to make all these candidates go through 
the whole courae of studies agam before commg up for their exammation A candidate- 
w ho, although ‘Securing high marks m the theoretical fails in the practical, should be- 
allowed to take Ills practieil examination alone, and should be exempted from the 
theoretnal paper 

In adjustmg the class hats for tlie B A and B Sc honours the examination, as a whole, 
should be considered There is too much of piece-mcal adjudication gomg on now under 
the cxiatmg reguhtions A jouit board of all the exammers should be made resjionsiblo 
for the claas hat 'My very distinct impression is that m the higher exammations it la 
thoroughly unaatiafactorv to judge of the individual papers too much by themselves- 
withoiit my relation to tlic examination as a whole 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra 

Under the cxL-ting riilca a candidate failing to pusa an examination m one subject 
iiiii-,t, at the aiib't.qu<.nt exammation, appear m all the subjects, though at the provioua 
I X uiiin ition he p I'-ed m aomo of theac aubjecta crcxlitably The stringency of this 
nik -hoiild be rilixeil by diaptiiaing with Ills attendance at the subsequent examination 
111 iho o -lUbjccls in whuh he '■ccurcil hrst-division marks 

btudciiL-, who di ^ir<. to enter a eollege. but are rejected for insufficient accommo- 
d ition, should be peniiittesl to qipe ir ut the next exammation, provnded they pass a 
eo'l ge le-it and ire be-iide-f ible to jiroduee certilicates to the satisfaction of tho 
linver ity ih it they hive been of good eoiuhiet 

\ Very long periexl iliji ei between the exumnation and the pubhcation of tho 
n alt iliH [nruKl --honld ho -hoiteiieel This may possibly be done by dividing 
i, 1 h I< i[j r inle> t lo h ih e ', .1- 1-- done in the c ise of the BA examination 


Majumdvr, PaA'CUANAN 

''lode It w'u ire .iry iiroheieiit m aouie subject,., but deficient in others, and who, 
ti ' ei ji‘ , e nil i)e j) 1 ' m e X iiuin iiion in the 1 Uter subjects, -hould not bo required to 
UI ler^ooxaiii i' Mil in th lollo.vmg years in all the aubjetts 

in oaI-’ t) e umn^e habits of reguLrity and ateaduiess among students there 
! a'd Lo j-e' e'leal e xainmatioii.s and markj secured by students in these 
rxa .t en-1 u Le t ke u 1 ito eo''_ 'de ration at the time of their passmg a university 
, i’ oa 

I'l e.d-r to el eo-rj„e ste-diue c, a'ld topreVeiit uudue Strain Upon tile energies of 
a -1- t , at tl ti ' I ni t'l e xaailua'- e) 1 , tl e exammation itself may be divided mto- 
p..'' -J I e . ,d til • B I_ eXaUll'iat JT 
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Majxtmdae, ElAMEsh Chandra — IVIasood, Syed Ross — SIazumdar, The Hoa’ble 

Babu Amvika Chaean. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra 

The rate of examiners’ fees should be increased 

Each examiner should look over only a small number of papers (say 300) 

The Umversity should formulate definite ideals of exammation 

The lecturers m .various colleges should be given full opportumty to criticise the 
questions, and the scheme of marking adopted every year for examination m their 
subjects 

The negative marking system should be mtroduced to discourage cra mmin g , i e., 
if any gross mistake is committed not only would no credit be given to that answer, 
but some marks would be deducted from the total This would brmg home to every 
student the risk of dependmg upon notes alone, without havmg a general and accurate 
knowledge of the subjebt, 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

They should develope the faculty for ongmal thinkmg by makmg it possible for ' 
the student to select only those questions m which he is really and deeply mterested At 
present this IS not possible In other words, I believe m the Oxford system of examm- 
ations 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan 

In the matriculation classes English is imperfectly taught The number of text- 
books IS large and difihise and the authors who have moulded the Enghsh language are 
generally excluded The books selected are of an inferior type and teachmg necessardy 
becomes of a superficial character To suppress crammmg both the teachers and the 
taught have been given a wide latitude which practically does away with aU oppor- 
tumties of acquirmg a deeper msight mto the mceties and peculiarities of idiomatic English 
language Given this latitude and amply provided with “keys” and annotations, 
students seldom consult any dictionary, a careful use of which would not only find 
healthy exercise for then brams, but also store theh mmds with much useful knowledge 
of the different idioms and characteristics of the language. The study of grammar is 
confined to certain hmts which, beyond correctmg certam mistakes, serve no useful 
purpose m leafmng or writmg correct Enghsh All this apphes with almost equal force 
both to the matiiculates and the intermechates of the University Crammmg should, 
no doubt, be discouraged, but this should, however, be done not by withholdmg text- 
books, but through a system of exammation which would afford very little scope for 
cramming Students may be thoroughly grounded m weU-chosen text books , but the 
exammer ought to exercise great care and thought m testmg the real knowledge, which 
cannot be glozed over by mere crammmg I thmk the older system of publishmg 
Enghsh courses by the Umversity for the entrance and FA. examinations with selec- 
tions from a large number of reputed authors, afforded better opportunities for learmng 
Enghsh The B A exammation should be made a little stiffer than at present and it 
should cover a larger area of mj thological and historical knowledge The 31 A degree 
afifihation should be hmited to a small number of w'ell equipped colleges, or, if possible, 
confined only to a smgle efficient post-graduate college of the Umversity Besides the 
ordmary exammation an aspuant for this degree should prosecute his studies m a librarv 
or make his researches m a laboratory for a term of at least one jear and then present 
to the Ilmversity an ongmal thesis m his subject which, when approved b\ the syndicate 
should bo deemed to qualify the student to this coveted degree Thus, students of 
exceptional merit alone should be admitted to the 31 A. or anj other corre3p<jndirg 
degree of the highest order 
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QUESTION 10 


.Mazit •ds.k. The Hon’ble Babu Ajitika Charaz; — tontd — 'Mazcaidak, C H — 
M'DocGiLL, iliis Ella>ob — AIitra, Khagexdra N — iliTBA, The Hoa’ble Rai 
'liHENDPi C'HiNDK-v, Babodur 


Hiotorj and geography are very much neglected, particularly the latter These 
baujci-td siuuld be more largely taught, both in the matriculation and in the mter- 
uiccLitc clashes. History \uthout geography is an unprofitable study, and ancient 
h’stor. IS not altogether so useless as it is apparently supposed to be Bbstoryis also 
an inihiptnaablk, handmaid to English 

The ve-niculir languages should not be merely composed, but also taught, from the 
imi riciilition stage Any two of the foUowmg languages should be made compulsory, 
» f B< iigali, Hindi, Mahrati, and Telugu Such an arrangement among all the 
iini, trsit.es would go a great way towards the establishment of an luterprovincial 
in’cr..haugt ot thoughts and ideas and lead to considerable improvement and develop- 
iii n* ut int vtrnioubr languages 


ilAZUilD IR, C H 

UiiiTi. -It. esrm i..itio.i- should bo conducteJ oiil% b_\ thoso wbo aro lU close touch 
u fb tliC ‘tai hing ot tho bois ovamiucd 


.McDougall, AIiss Eleanor 

iiii,\‘it 1* rt'd’- u would bo accomplished if the students could be convmoed 
>' ' htii fi lUK''-) do not hnow whit rpicstioiis will bo asked m the cvammation 
'll I’l 11(1 cl trg .iuilIi should be guen to siiuh aie spent on mjurious attempts to find 
o It 1 I ’ll. jirub hi' questions’ 


Mitra, Khagendra N 


.( rd 1 z 

u J ill •] _ 
.1 ( elll[ h c I ■ 
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'» l.t pn-iu: sistcui of Um.or'it\ cnammntions students are requued 
sJoj(,i.s 11101'^ trill, and f i hue to j' ’-s a furticul ir subject necessitates 
ivi'ir I'lon lit othtr subje..ts tuo ijiis oLiiovious method may never 

1 ' ' < b' un Ills ih -Tee III spite (>f 'he 1 let llut ho {ii'ses ill the required 

11 I' -K 1 iiie lu d ot o\iminitiun should it once bo eliminated, and au 
'1 ! 'i -'1 I'd be reqiuro^l to pi-s mil} tho subject which he fids to piss 
' - c’l. I r ' It iiniig dtj. to or <,nt(.'-jiig • umvcrsiti 


M:r’ iho Ilou’ble Hai Mvul.vdkv Cillndri., Bahadur. 
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I fei Louts -1 ouM not bo the onlj toot for fitncss 
1 t lol o's Is t.3 the intelloi-tuil and nioiitnl actinties 
'I ” ho’o Loiir 0 uf his stuJi, should bo taken into 
'> " d‘ ^ It lon.dioil olu-s o\ iniinutions should 

oof sh( uM lo oa'ouluted Til's n.o'-igj mark should 
' '.uh '111 rosiilt ot tho UiuvofsA oxumicaticcs 
aumi'.o' s la vhieh a student gets 12, 15, iJ, 
' 1 lA i to'nl rank" o, 70 m 0 - x imina'icus , 
* i tiM, tiioro''ore, bo llj Thu should bo 
, ./I tuu I'mv ’•-It oxumnitioa, in 
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IV \\ VI t ’'I'M jKi Hr \un\ vru — Mu.vii, iiii 1 ', — 

il'v.ini'iji f \ •) M)iiv . vTit 


Dr W\u 

• ' ‘ <1 I .'".'I 1 ' f'lr cioli [iilijeit Tuoy H'lould re^ulito 

= . It > Ji .1 I'.f 1111*1. > t<» Um nnittr*' o\uiuintion Ouc-tliird 

il r < 1 *’,0 1..- ijd il'i ffi.i.-' r,fr\ \r,ir ind ‘hould lit cl^tblo for CO oIixiLioii, 
’ ! *'* '-r M't r n" l^iniT I'lo tull jiipif ii( (In c jxi (i Iiotoiiun^ IicrLdit iry, 

i 1* A ill rut IP' it (lie lino tiiiK, OHIO (.ontiiuiUj of oti'id 
f d‘r > ' i r ) , uLi. ] iji.ii ’mild Iio dtomf in 'nc!i v w vj \ ' to diit-oura^jo 

r -* 1 ] r , - 1 ,lr] r* fn ’^n, 


MuKin J5.I , Dr AdityvkvtiI 


< c 
1 *- r 


!"• -> ’ . * I f . r-i'nd . I I* '( i< tl,. Hid to 111 iiti HI o.i'U dptnbiitfon of 

' 1 , ’ ' * * r - .1) t’.r tl ,11 f It, oXTiinmi ,,ii , honld tal^o into account 

> '' dp *' d ' I lb rx inniiij.iin 1 111,' 111 .(lit bo talvv II at leant 

' 'itf '.‘f in t’ r r r. *' ({ I o • .rdni ill Iniiilii b' " f iiUd ” in .i subject 

‘ ‘ i * ' f 1,1' if li.in'lbri rii'ord 111 that subject shows 

* I- \ * ' I r'.* ‘'ir ‘ 'll' rpditfir i,i,iod norl. doi.' Ill liH colhgooveii 

‘ ^ ' 'dill' •'l.' > 1 * fl.i' 1 .oil. Hid till ri oiudit to lie ‘■oiiic collateral 

.1 , * t’ r < b ,< .1,1 • , i,Hii 1 of individinl Uiiuer'itv ox Humors 


'ICKUI I'JKJ , 13 . 

1 ' r 1 ’ 1 , r • , II I I to j,I 1 1 1 1 for* (hotoiiiiiii 1011 H tint of Rov Garfio’d 

T' '! d lb % of in ibii It I miijnil nr, for . mil a 111 .1 tv jie of student to pass m 
M'li d till 111 ‘ a .null iii'iii iM riirriDg oiih oiico a \e ir, uid to take tlio 

rj.rbfv ill lilt i/ii - nil i linl' \i ir ifti rniirds if lie f ills, o\ oil in oiio subject, 

' • .id \!ii!‘'Ii', 1 ih it 1 ill%ir\ \n 11 for a stmlent w Iio has unlmutud tmio 

i.d I. < )i , I.iit it ii ton li iril I vd' for the tjjM. of student with whom wo ato 

d' dll „ It 1 iiii.ot, b,, ui\ tri tl h of till' nil igiiiatioii, be* s ud to meet the actual 
r-i'ibit 'll' I’l II.' ill itiufiiil vho ii =ode ijitratels poor and often so physically 
ai .1 id holt'll. id. iml lo h mUH n-d in hts lifu b\ tho iniquitous early 
ii rri ilinh iro blight 111,4 the* whole future of Iiidi i, and making a smgle 
1' r of V lirii.’ ill 'twill Ill'll lift lorri 'j'ond to about ten jears of the normally 

'i‘e 'm 1 itud' lit 111 till Wit" - 


MUKIlI.ItJbF, Js \^L\DRANATII 

'ih' iln o t uiiiiiiiiioui oi'iiiioii on this hulijiet makes it necobsary to pomt out 
m ill t ill til' iMjiinou . re iiilt 1 whuli the rigours of the exammation s^otem has on 
th" he iltli ind iniiid of .tiidi nt'* It is rather strange that examination by 
eOrni' irtii'i iit^ h.n not la i ii iiitrodueed uji to thia lime If a student fails to pass in 
till 1 X'lmin ition in any M elion of a subject he is required to appear at a second examin- 
ation in .ill till niilijt 1 1 1 'I'lio logic of tins is not at all clear to many of us The under- 
I> nig prni' ijiln of i xamnialioiis is that it h e itlicr a test of fitness or of a rertam standard 
of truiniiig It IS eeidiiit that tlio student has attained the required standard m the 
subject in winch ho has been successful ni the examination All that is necessary is that 
he bhoiild al-o attain the required standard in the remamuig subjects m order to qualify 
himself for the University certificate The fact that the student is required to appear 
at tho examination m subjects in which ho has passed before can only show that the 
Unn crsity .'’uthorities have not sufiicient faith m tho results of their own exam s 
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QUESTION 10. 


MvKHERJrE, Jnaneedra^ath — contd — Mdkhopadhyaya, Dr Syaaiadas 


i'nc other rigours of the exaramatiou system come in when students are made to 
.ominit subjects to memory became they cannot be reasonably expected to answer the 
(jucst’ons put to them Thus, books like Macaulay’s “ Essay on Addikin ” or on Milton ” 
re made textbooks in the mtcrmediato course Students have, so far, m the prescribed 
uwieula of the Unn erait;> , scarcely read any of the imtmgs of ildton or of Addison , hut 
tuey arc required to diMiriminato between the wits of Voltaire and Addison — though, 
y^-.rhaps, thn. is the firat tune that they have heard the name of Voltaire A perusal of the 
Uaieer^ity eiucDtions will show that students are often — the mtermediate course — 
refjuued to explain the various allusions to Greek and Roman mjrthology or classics 
of which they are generally ignorant It would be better if students are required 
I’and encounged to read a few more pages of the writings of eminent men of letters m 
"I’gh-h 

The anomaly of a third class M A and MSc should also he removed Instead of 
ui 'king a third class M A a special species among the holders of the degree it would be 
better not to gi\c him the degree at all A third-class M A is not regarded fit to do any 
t cuu g work in the Umversity There should be only two classes of degree-holders 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

To ibolL'h (. \amuiatious m as many subjects as possible, and to give teachers 
hUrt\ to certify their own pupils arc both commendable But, w'here a large number 
ut -tudi uts reading under a large number of teachers sits for a common esammation, the 
I ce 'ity for an ult il e\ammer arr^es I do not know if he can bo created by’ rules, thongh 
1 c ai be, to a largo extent, gmded by them The ideal examiner is a man of ripe experience 
'"id -treing ^ood atn-e, who has a thorough knowledge of the subject and has 
a tuilK taiglit the aubjee't or hm kept himself fully in touch with those who actually 
tcaca tin* iiilijtct aud who can bring out what the candidate knows by simple queries 
c'ld Itirii am - The jiroper board for the selection of the ideal examiner in anv subject 
must Leii^iit of it-ielurs m that subject 

I -hould be dwpO'cd to gao more credit to ekgance and method, than to volume and 
.i-ed 1 should like to mtroduco iii each question paper the headline “In awardmg 
1" erk- II atn* s aid method will bt taken into account” I should like to reduce the 
I uiiler or qui -tioa- 111 e leh J'lper to such an extent thit tlio p qier could bo answered 
1 1 two Turds of t'lo tiiiui diotted I should like to introduce an optional problem paper 
I’l n' au ul aioii maheniaiLs and so r aso the stand ird tb it the additional paper merges 
' ’o •' « oinpul eiry ''imilarly, lu the uiatricul vtion English, I 'hould like to make a 

i p " 0 1 un t n }) e- ige s ujitioii d, ind introduce some good selection! ot modern English 
1 e' ’ a into the eoinjml ory 

c hd •< s a ho hi\i ol>t lined i far aggregate of iiiark-', but are ploughed m only 
o -af. t, In , late' d'o led to apjn- ir Ul th It subject alone in the next examination 

,T 1 j in ! le our oi 1 1 gli'h being the iiiediiuii of ui-truetion and examination at 
< \ '* i-.e dove tl e m UrieuI ition examination 

' 1 1 e’ • I* too k t'' a. Iiolian -tudeiUs, oath ireutriueu to the Unuersity, have an 
[iiN eo I 111 aid ot 1 1 ^li-h, b- 1 la e English is nut their mother tongue 
n i le' -1 sl'sol t' leliing in Eiuli'h is detectixe 
I 1 ‘ ' ’'a. \<.'i ^ ulir n III limm ot in-truetioii apja iLs more strongly to the 

' ' ii 1 , "U t' I h d in 'indent aid I am m fai our ot making English and 

I'-o" -.’-III" i* n du III uiitruetion in the schooE In ectond- 
" 1 u- ’1 1 11 ' ou’J 1. largely guiii, though not entirely, through 

’ t 1 - >-I a U' ,ua.,. 1 1 the t o high st cla eJ 

i 'I . h t' trig g in Ij^hh, o.s oLo m othe'r subjects given in 

1 : 1 d 1 t 1 1 1 'o. ling ehenjli .vith more tJie'eJit teachers 

.1^ -lift 'igii Ingl h. eiii ti'e staff of eiirv important 
I ' 1 ' • .1 -1 j ki. , -..1 - , E 3I1. h sl.o j’J Le chieO.i o'med at 
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MvKuor\um \\ \, Dr SviMvnvi — toiiht — Muriinolmnd College, .SylUob— Xandi, 

M\tuuiu 1v.v\ta— Nloui, Dr P 


but i Uxt book of (jckctiom from tlio beat Englwh authors should not bo 
aItogc(h<.r disiKUMid with 

J^^o it-al viupro\ement m school tc.whuig u possibio without au luiprovomcut 
uitUcpii, and proajwcts of (cithers It ts notorious that tho majority of 
^thoolUaehers arc so poorlj paid that they aro obhgcd to mamtam themsohos 
by pn\ ito tuition and, thus, ha\o not much energy loft to do thou four or 
li\e liours’ work at school jirope'rly. 1 w ould suggest tho ourtailnioat of thoir 
l< ithiug work to three hours and (ho prohibition of private tuition, at 
li isl to their own bo>s as guardians aroofteu tempted to engage os private 
tutors tho c who leach tho ho>s at school for rc.isoiw which will not bear 
mueh send my 

<«) ] would lu more "(ress on tho practical teaching of tho English language in 
rehooh, thin on tho le.iehmg of English literature , I would suggest the 
m'roeluction of a nia lecc test m Englwh at tho matriculation 

(/) J would ‘■uggt't foi tho nmtnculatiouoxammation, m subjects other than English, 
tl c dleni line of Englidi or tho vernacular as tho medium If wo insist that 
tleauiwcr-', citu la sUch a subject as geometry, should bo WTitton cither m 
vormt Liigh'h or correct \crnacular, my impression is that tho bois would 
t,cUcrvl!N jircfcr Liighdi At prciciit, wo hive often to condone bad geometry 
.ritiiii m Liigli'li on the ground tint possibly, tho bud geometry is oul} bad 
Engh'h 

(y) Id' r ll K matriculation 1 would advocate no ultcruativo to English as the medium 
fur cximmdion Up to the intermediate, however, I would not ddfor- 
ciiti as reg irds tlio test m English between boys who take a hteraij course 
Mid those who take a scientific one A paper on ossay writmg may be 
ci'Mcd ujiau m cvciy c\amination up to tho DA or B Sc Some te.\t books 
on tlio bi-jtory of science, or biography of scicntifio men, may be prescribed 
for B Sc students 

(A) Tho penm. nahip of tho Indian student w, m gonoia], deplorable I should like 
tor's r\t >,oin( marks for good penmanship 


31uxaucliaiid College, SjUiet. 


Vt'e ."’•e imammously agreed that no book ahall be preaonbed for a umversity 
osamination which has not been previously read and approved of by some of those 
who will have actually to teach the book 

There are some amongst us who would abobeb the intermediate examination and 
bave the B A. examination three years after the matnoulation. 


Nandi, Mathdba Kanta 

In the matriculation oxammation exammers should be selected from teachers 
mtimately concerned with actual teacJimg work m the highest classes In my opinion, 
head masters may be required to send to the University an account of the progress of 
candidates along with their fees In case of failure, this may be taken mto consideration 
in the disposal of their cases 


Neogi, Dr P 

The number of University exammations is unnecessarily too large For example, 
a student who wants to he an M A , B L (the most popular degree of the Umversity) 
has to pass as many as seven umversity examinations, four m the general line 
and three in the B L. course Similarly, an M B has to pass at least five eiammationa , 
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QUESTIOX 10 


NEoat, Dr P — contd 


Judging from the large amount of mental and physical exhaustion caused by the cxamm- 
atioua it IS not surprismg to find that the great majority of the best students of the 
Uni\crcitv emerge from it as so many physical wrecks lam of opinion that some of the 
unu er:iit j examinations may very well bo converted mto college or class oxammations, 
the standard and courses of study remainmg the same as before The advantages of class 
cxanimations are that the general qualifications of the student, ns uell as the marks of 
the p.nodical examinations of the college, can be taken mto consideration I would 
suggtat that the jolloinng iinuen^itg ejcivnimtions >my easily be conierted into coUejc 
exjimmilions — 


(а) I A and I Sc oxammations 

(б) Prehmmary and first examuiations m law 

(c) Prehmmary and scientific M B examuiations m medicme 


I would keep the matriculation oxammatiou, and would nob have it replaced partially 
or wholly by a school-final cxammation for the reason that an uniform uuiversity 
oxammation should bo held to test the students’ knowledge acquired after a ten yeats^ 
stud} in schools 

I am decidedl} of opimon that degme ~\-auiiuatious should be held by the Univer- 
ut} Old}, luid that no imhvidud oolleg ^^c^’^^j.d^'^^nermitted to grant degrees 

Tho Jandard laid down for the ii^ahnormnlly hic, with tho 

iiilt that a very largo percentage of students '^dh a ver}' made 


rosiilt 

nuqe "cnijral, Jvii<>;>Ji,'Jg^^„iIoreover, speciahsaMit ^ too far in an 

ejcaminahon nhich should aiin'ai-in^J>arting a general all leaving special- 

isul -LduLaiion to higher examuwhoiis ''FoT-uiSv^lable jiion exammatiou 

English liter ituro is not taught (only questions o■^ts for ^tid coi. Josition being set), 
and Indian history and geography arc optional^ can bv^ English history has been 
tabooLd, and mathematics and Sanskrit (olassical qmerisC^) Geeu divided mto- 

two subjects each — compulsory and optional N^go of teachmg has been mtro- 
duced, though tho abstruse subject of mathematical w’ith<^» optional subject. 

Tho luatncuLvtion oxamuiation should be thorougn^hnows \auled Two prmciples- 
sliouhl bo accepted, iir , specialisation is not meant for d should 

* '■} of Useful subjects 

than exaintn- 

Mime “ , 


too far 


an 


mil It nupartmg general, though elomentar}, knowledge on' 

I would suggest that tho following subjects bt made coinpuhoi y , 
(tlion — 


(а) 1 iiglish {selected pieces, grammar, and translitio’i) 

(б) Vernacular 

(c) Arithuictio, ilgcbra, and geouictri 

('/) llcitor} of Iiulii and Engl ind (ckmentar}) 

( ) (!eogra])h\ 

if) Lla-sicil laiiguige 


¥ 




In iddition, two of the following sub] cts shoull be made compuhory — 

ig) lIciULiitiT} phc'ie- uid cheuustr} 

(.’i) Agraukurc (ilcmontu-\) 

{.) D Mile -tie md personal hygiene and s init ition 

.irtj I'/^l a,ltliiUd i! phy Its and chemistry should hale a small laboratory a'^acl ed 
lo i’ 111 aj(ii 4 /' Cl a sinall ajriculturrl farm There will, howcicr, be no practical 
•*' ' ' ■ • a 1 ' uiii'ien-. in tin e subje-ct- Hygiene and sanitation should be taught iQ 

tie a’r .ala* ii .tiudard, 1-1 c\cr\ student ought to be acquamted witli thi geni"al 
l'ij,j^'.i if s-u u its n, i.jedalJy ui a country like ours which u th homo of \ arioa 1 
t- 1 ..a! di - 

1 .. a ''V .,! Ill i .uur of adopting the ternaeulars as the nwdium of instruction m 
t s.rj md . old 1 urge th it, -o far ai Bciigah student 1 are concerned, the} 

I I jl,^ I ril . an wr tlnir qiu tioui m Bengah Candidates with other lerua- 
' il i ..a, ia.i ujj oi of aniirng qui..t otu 01 th. r m Pmgli-h or in thjir oan 
1' X I’ i.i d ' ’ i[. It’ ibj.<,t ut iirnaoubrj ij t’'. medium ot I'lo.ru.tion 

‘ ‘ - - *i ' ' 11 1 1 I,' 
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Keogi, Dr P — contd — North Bengal Zanundars’ Association, Rangpur — PAEAKJPrE, 
TheHon’bleMr R P — Ray, Baikuntha CHiUST)KA— R ae, Jooes Chaitosa — Ray, 

3lA:SltATHA:MATH. 


1 ^vou]tl retain the distinction between the I A and I Sc examinations as 
experience shows that the combmation of science subjects m the I Sc examination is an 
ideal one To permit I A students to take science subjects may bo a counsel of perfec- 
tion but, in practice, is unworkable, as a very few seats m practical classes remam to be 
distributed amongst arts students after adimtting students who take up two or three 
science subjects and should, therefore, get precedence in such admission 

I w ould also retain the existing distinction between B A and B Sc students Arts 
students in chemistry or physics classes are a drag on the whole class and should not, on 
any account, be encouraged in taking those subjects English should not be made either 
an optional or compulsory subject m the B Sc examination 

These exammations should be conducted m each subject b^ an equal number of internal 
and external examiners At present, they are conducted by internal exammers alone 


Jfortii Bengal Zammdaia’ Association, Bangpnr. 

In university examinations a student plucked m any particular subject or subjects 
should, on future occasions, be examined only m the subject or subjects m which he 
could not secure pasa^marks District and aub-divisional schools should ba centres 
for the matriculation examination All first-grade colleges should be deemed as centreo 
for I. A and B. A examinations All second-grade colleges may ba centres for the I A 
examination 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr E P 

As to the actual machmery of conducting umversity exammations I think that, 
according to all authonties, the Bombay system is practically perfect. 


Ray, Baikiintha Csannea. 

Examinations should bo conducted on a definite plan to find the general stock of 
knowledge m a particular subject possessed by a student 'At present, the tendency 
is to test the fitncaS of a candidate for a degree by his abihty to answer set questions 
Exammations should be arranged so as not to throw undue strain on the studf-nt 
The exammation should be taken, as far as possible, in parts, and tiie candidate sboulu 
be called upon to know a few subjects at a time, but know them wcif 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

The system of havmg both mtcmal and external exammers may be mtroduced, e"'"! 
for the degree exammation There may be the risk of shov/ing partiality to stwlests 
by then teachers .Sometimes this will happm , but. as there is no other wai of 
mg the rigour of the exammation, we must put up with the ocf wioiw'l abuse b/ 
teachers In time, this iviU correct itself in view of public eutuMo. The f 

advocated is Indian, and indigenous. In the of forojcr duys 
to drelare their pupils as proficient when the latter showed evaJi ru i of proficieucr t 
teacher, and also to other renowned profts-sors llie dccliration was mads t' " 
award of suitable titles fay the teachers, after which the student- left the loir 


Ray, 3Ianjiathanath 

answered by me whde arm/zerin- oue^tiom 
howeier, the foUowmg additional suggistiomi ^ 

^nf or kri0.vlcdge should al//ays b^ 
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QUESTION 10. 


Ray, JLinm \th as iTH. — conid — Raa, Sarat Chaxdra — Roy, Hxra Lal — Roy, The 
Hon’ble Babu Sckes'dea Nath — Rtjdba, S K 


(6) The rcgiUationa of the B L cYaminatioQ should be so altered that none who haa 
not passed the peliminary examination should be allowed to jom the mtenne- 
diate class, pnd none who has not passed the mtermediate examination should 
be allowed to ]om the final chiss The Commission may also consider the 
question whether it is desirable that a student should be allowed to attend the 
5l A and the B L classes at the same time , if not, the B L course may be 
reduced to two jears, mstead of three years, a_s at present ^ 

(c) The percentage rule should be relaxed to a larger extent than is done at present, 
and the permission to students to appear as non-collegiate students should be 
gnuited more frequently and on all reasonable grounds, the percentage rule 
should be relaxed whenever the principal of the college from which the candi- 
oato comes recommends it 


Ray, Sarat Chandra 

The exist ng method of all university exammations should be changed on the hues 
iiuluatcd m my auswir to question 9 In exammations, other than that of law, 
-txammccs should bo gi% en opportumties of showmg their real knowledge, lather than 
rtjH ituig from memory what they have learnt by rote '' 


Roy, Hjra Lal 

1 beg to suggest the following steps — 

(a) Adoption of the “compartment system” of exammation Students maybe 
allowed to offer themselves for exammation m some subjects at the end of 
eacii ycir, mste,id of pihng them all up for the final year 
<b) OmiSsion of questions demandmg too much knowledge of details, as explained 
m mj answer to the first question 

(c) Laboratory work of students throughout the year should carry at least 50 per 
cent of tho total marks of the practical examination ni the final 
(J) Credit should bo given to essays and theses written m arts coiuses throughout 
tho ae idcmic y car 

(') To eut down tho undue iinportanco atbiched to tho results of exammations 
tho n •uus of students obtaming first and “-tcond class honours should be 
publi'lud 111 their respective classes in alphabetical order, and notm order of 
merit It IS ritlier a wonder how tho University can distinguish between 
tho merits of students by two or threo murks 'iiio system is unjust and 
misouiid , it apiR-irs more so when wo know that tins result decides tho 
c irttf of a student m afterlife To fulfil tlio aboio rctoiumendation tho 
[ re • It iV item of awarding scholarships sliould be remodelled 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath, 

1 _e dcj, ve' ' ^Aoii'. Oions should bo IieM in comp,irtments and, ii inv student fails 
■ e sal'.ce', L- shoald bo e cxamnie-d only m that subjv-t 


RiuPi, S K 


\ , 


I s; 


- voi t tLcd of marking :er each qu.stioa saculd 
s' o’lM \.t. Tl.vav-i VI,. wed ai a whole 
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Sapev, Tbo Hou’blc Dr Tlj Bviiadur — Sarkaji, Ak&ievy Kujiab — Sabkar, Bejoy 

Kum vr — Sark ah, Gopal Chandr \. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur 


Should the present system of prescribing n number of subjects foi the inter- 
mediate and the B A examinations be allowed to continue I would suggest that 
those candidates nho failed to obtain the necessary number of maiks in any one 
particular subject should be examined only in that subject at the next exanunation. 
The frequent changes m the curriculum make it very often extremely difficult for 
unsuccessful students to keep abreast of those who have been studying what are 
to the former now books The result is that very often these unsucce^ul men have 
t/' traverse the course for the next examination in the course of one academic yeai 
.vhile it should liave been done in two years This leads necessarily to unsatis- 
factory results But if the suggestion made by me in answer to a previous question 
uith regard to the abolition of the intermediate examination, and the reduction of 
the subjects of study for the B.A exanunation is adopted, I do not think that the 
suggestion which I have just made will icquire any consideration 


Sarkar, Akshay Kumab 

The existing method of umversity education may be improved by taking mto 
consideration the teacher’s opimon, the college records regardmg the student, and by 
abohshing the head examiner system and giving up the attempt to secure umformity 
by the present mechamcal methods The examiners’ hands m the I A, and matnoula- 
iion examinations are tied down by " the pomts in answers ” accepted in their con- 
ference The selection of head exammers, if the system continues, should be stnctly 
bmited to men of the highest reputation and knowledge m their subjects so that 
examiners may feel that they are under the guidance of a great au^onty on &e subject 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

* 

Undue prommence should uot be given to text-books, as at present 

The number of text-books should be reduced In fact,, not more than one com- 
prehensive text-book IS required m many coses There should be suggested a readmg 
of appropriate topics from other books This is essentially necessary Even those who 
want really to study and think for themselves over particular questions find it difficult 
to do so as they fear they may spend top much time on a particular book and fail, for 
want of time, to read the other books I have been told this has happened with many 
able students The most essential thing is the stimulation of thought and mdependent 
judgment , and this end may at least partly be achieved by the proposed scheme 

There ought to be periodical tests which should coimt for final success This would 
ehnunate, to a great extent, the element of chance m the exammation, and ensure 
Tegular and systematic study throughout the year This can be easily done where 
teachmg is centralised, as m the post graduate department 


Sarkar, Gopad Chandra 

The standard of proficiency demanded should not be regulated by the level of 
proficiency hkely to be attained by candidates who are of the average or below the 
average merit. 

Considering the present unmanageable number of candidates the task of (^ducMg 
the matriculation examination presents very great difficulties to the 
ities The task may, therefore, be delegated to the Educsbon 
controls aB secondai^ schools This elmmation bei^ a test of « ^ 
for admission to the'" University, a common exammafaon for ^ 

necessary Candidates m the affiliated schools m eoeh o 
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QUESTION 10 


S^EiLLF, Gopal Chandra — contd — Sabeah, Kalipada — Sastbi, Rai Eajexdra 

Chandra, Bahadur 


of the province may be tested by a common eiammation conducted by the educational 
odicers m each division, m accordance with the rules, and m the course and subjects 
prescnbed by the Umversity Thera will be variations of standards if a separate 
exammation is held m each ^vision, but such variations will be open to less objection 
than the present mechamcal system of regulatmg the award of marks by a host of 
cEammers 


Sabkae, Kaeipada. 

The age-limit should be dona away with It is an artificial barrier, checkmg the 
progress oi inteUigent boys If the syllabus prescnbed is smtable and comprehensive, 
if the teachmg imparted is good, and if the exammation held is sound and thorough 
I see no reason why any arbitrary restnction should be placed on the progress of 
intelligent boys on the score of age The percentage of boys held back m this way is 
large The largest high school m the town (the Mumcipal High English School) , with 
a total roll of 5S6 students, has over 70 boys who would, m due course, be debarred 
from appearing at the matnculation exammation, simply because their age -at the time 
of the examination would fall short of the prescnbed TniniTniiTo only by a few months 
The Chittagong (Government) Collegiate School has 17 such boys out of a total of 
225. This gives a percentage of nearly 8 I have taken two of the beat schools in 
Chittagong to illustrate my case The teachmg and disciplme in them is of the best 
Cram is at a minimum It is not, therefore, imreasonable to think that the large 
percentages or boys noted above are really fit m every way to go m for the matnculation 
exammation before the age of sixteen 

The age of a matriculation candidate is about eighteen years m the case of 
JIuhammadans, but a year less m the case of Hmdus There is, therefore, nothing 
unusual in the fact that mtelhgent Hin du boys, at least, are able to compete at an 
age a little less than sixteen, and I consider it a great hardship if one in every ten is 
hold back arbitrarily 

The moral evil arising out of the present restriction is also very great Those 
that are in the know will bear testimony to this statement 

The matter, I submit, deserves the serious attention of the Calcutta Umversity 
Commission 

The rule of examimng a plucked student m all subjects, except in those' only in 
i.’bich ho fails, should be abandoned. 

There is much room for improvement m the nature and quahty of the questions 
set Their solo aim should be to test the general knowledge of candidates It is 
quite leasiblo to- render pass by cram impossible 

The matriculation curriculum should bo revised and made more comprehensive 
riistory and geography should bo made compulsory, as before Specialisation should 
begin after the matriculation A matriculate should have a general knowledge of all 
the ordii cry useful subjects of study 


S\STRi, Rai Rajendra Cn.vxDRA, Bahadur 

None but rt-illy good men with Grst class qiuilifications should bo appomted ex 
imuurj for higher tXAmuutions, and their number should ho kept witlun reasonable 
limit' 'Ihe prt cat jiricticc of uiuluh multiplymg the number of exammers st inds 
1 i the .ivv of -t-curmg uiuformiU of stand ird m examuung the answers of candidates 
If'Ad e’A mui> rs 'hould he men of exceptional qu ilific itioivs, and greater care should 
1 tak' i ui -ecuruM the services of men who would not he amenable to anj sort of 
111’ il> mill e 'c In the' M owmmations ui S iii-knt I should, speakmg geiurallv, 
liLo te» ilo A.. .\ v.uht'iejjre ent practice of appomtmg pandits who fA).sO:'S onh an 
iidi'\re i» ki 0 t 1 - d^e of hiiglLih IS txammers, and of di\ idmg a question paper mto t.vo 
h-hesto -Jit tl J co'i.euieueo of sueh examiner-' Tlie* jirictico of ippointmg uni 
Nc'.t, j eo on a 5 paper -ethers and txvminers in the aiihject i in which they leeture 
oaM '*1 I <k o'l’ii ' e! tie* j>'e e’lt practc'hi' giv . \ ri'e tocomplimts whien 
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bsMM, HjI ivvJi '■ 1 ' lUL\<lur- — i 5 i J 3 M — Sin, lii su\ Kimvu 


:e. unfurtnii Uih . amU knnukd m ^ v-i-< TIil pratict' of hctluig optional quea- 
lan*' -Kniltl 1 c ill I oiitmiKil for till' ni.ilnculation, tilt’ mft rincdiatc, and the B A ox 
•hii: ituni'-. uidoiih ‘-pinngK r< ortid to for the \ ii'l M be ixaimnatioa-' Paper 
t ;*.r !)ip» in I pvrtKuIi.r '■ubjiot -Iiould he' giitii oidj to hrbt clns-i men or to 
n ' 1 al.o hi\o i .rmd i ripiitat'on for ■^piuvl proln n iici m tinit auhjict. 


8kn, Ij. ]\I 

1^1 fir.l tliought-) of in% idin ition il n foriiu r ought to ho conciutratcd on secondary 
..I'll '] 111) profi '^lon of .1 ti u lur la h irdlj looKi d iqion .is .m honoured ono This 
a due to i 1 t xtint, In the iiiautlu ii iu\ of tin proapictsaud lack of opportunities 
.r nri.tni 'Jlielir'-l med i", tin r< fori in .uluiu.ite supply of trainid teachers on 
(1 (pi i‘. pn .nd prosj^i. t- h h thin, uid then only, that tho sihooLs might ho robed 
( u, lor ptoiidiiig m tniition wiilu^ut rigid adh< nnii to tho curntuliim 
1 ' Mill'd 1 '- ih'irih.'i to iholixli th< ini< riiudiafo « \ imination to give the colleges 
.1 n fi.xleiii m t< nliiiig But tlii\ iiiiist la' liroiight to a Ingliii at.iti of cHicienoy — 
a j* id uth litliriiKU on id< (pi it' •. il in 'I’he in.idi tpi.iey of thol.itterm private 
(].,< n I I r\nig cm!, and Ti >piir( sia < d\ r< luoi il '1 lie tone of .ill the colleges must 
is mjuoM d, for til' III' till K lu \ of oil' uotiid n itiir ilK afTi ct tho otiu rs 

^ ni tt r'jon i nu, il s not lai' ihh fnrtlu t iiiii r^it^ to h ive diri ct control over 
liigrdiii'' "'nd i 'llu onI\ indmit nn ins n i \ uiun.ition and iiiainction Tho 
di ' ‘ ('ll p qa ra in , lK..M\ir, u-ainlli frnnid to sun tin coavinuuci of the average 
* i lb 11 \\ hill rt ihring th it tlu stiifin -s of iM t \ iniiiialions is not thi lucusuro of the 

'Ll 1 of .1 uniMrili flag to suijiml tint thin, ought to be tomt Uat questions 
11 rib,. boisofuKrit ui (tinguiah tlumihia 

i iir' i«is*i gr iduati siidn-, howixir, the tuichiiig siiould directly mduenco tho 
\i\ mu on, \ Inih ought to la sulordm Uid to the former But there is tho danger of 
' jKii i 'o M ring of till si 111(1 ird if the ti.iehiiig is not m the hands of really capable 
11,' n 'llii jm lilt arringemiiit of post gradu ite studiis in Calcutta docs, I am afraid, 
uUrfrom tins draw b el. llio cl e'ais arc unduly largi , tho greater number of tho 
bo . s 1 1' b the pre . lous tr imiiig neei-s iry for vdi nttil studies, tho result being, in some 
an me- Uisf ictory lenl of tiaelimg 

Admission into all the public ‘-irviccs, except the police ind excise, ought to bo by some 
n rm of lompititne e"" umn Uion diKiriiit from Ih.at of tho Universit} The present 
s.atim of .adimj-iion on tin stringth of reiommindations and family connections has a 
ry dimoralising ilfeit on student' It is a st nous obstacle to a spirit of fellowship 
Aitb ti teller,, ..bicb it is oil' of t!ie ideals of a imiieisity to foster. Besides, it creates 
di ' ontiiit 


Sln, Be>oy Kumar 


I should hlvo to suggest two reforms in this dueetion — 

(ci) The practice of sotting alternative questions should bo done away with in the 
lower stages, i e , m tho lu.itnoulation and mtormediato oxammations It 
must bo borne lu mind that tho undoilying idea of tho examination system 
IS to find out whether tho student knows everything that is worth knowing 
in any subject There is a minimum amount of knowledge — the essential 
brood principles of a subject — without knowmg which a student cannot be 
siiid to possess a passable command over that subject Questions should be 
set on these general prmoiples, and no altomotivo should bo allowed Under 
tho existing system, an excessive use of altt*mative questions has mode the ex- 
amination a farce, for it makes it possible for a student to get a pass without 
knowmg even half his subject — though the University pass certificate will 
lead the pubho to think that the student knows the whole of the subject. 
The University is thus helping to cheat the public 
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QUESTION 10 . 


Sex, Bexov Ku^far — conld — Sex, Rai Boikuxt Xath, Bahadur — Sex, Psax Habi — 
Sex, Er S K. — Sex, Rai Satis Chaxdra, Bahadur — Sex, Satish Chaxdea 


( 6 ) To correspond to the practical examinations in science subjects I should like 
to suggest 111.0 loce examinations in the honours and the M A. examinations 
in arts subjects This will give a chance to the examiners to know more 
surely the mherent merits of a student, who will not receive much help in 
this matter by memonsmg note-books 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

Examination by compartments may be mtroduced This would mduce the students 
to read a larger number of books from the library which are not mcludad m the 
cumculum. 


Sen Pran Hari 

Queatious ma3 be so framed, and the examiners so instructed, that ment and 
proficiency , rather than the number of questions nnsuered and mere memory work, might 
furmsh the basis or standard for allottmg marks and for determimng the place or position 
of an examiner 


Sen, Dr S K. 

In medicma the practical, olmical, and oral test should ba more thorough, The- 
dispensary system of framing senior students should ba mtroduced 

Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur 

The nature of questions should be of such a kmd as would test the general fitness 
and originality of students, and would not encourage cramming 


Sen, Satish Chandra 

The existing methods of University exanimations may bo further improved m the 
following ways — 

(а) Questions should uot bo very lengthy At present, questions are very often of 

ainh enormous length that students have httle time to thmk over them 
aud, unless they have the answers at their finger-end, they can hardly do 
justice to the papers sot 

( б ) A student who has failed, owmg to shortage of marks m one or two subjects, 

should not bo compelled to sit for a fresh examination m a subject or sub- 
jiets 111 which ho has secured at least 15 per cent marks 
(c) There should bo head examiners for all examinations, mcluding the B A , 
md their number should bo increased where necessary They should have 
their work so divided among them as to secure as much uniformity as pos- 
sib’o m the work done by under-examiners 
(J) In the mat'iculation examination the oxamimng body shouTd consist of a 
laVj,' r c’om-.nt of experienced high school teachers, some of whom should 
a' o i-aibt I 1 the framing of questions 

(e) la the higier examinations the system of valuing answers fay numerical 
!i arks Ooa'gned to each question should be abohshed In the matricula- 
ue 1 exan in itioa the inar,xi ig oyatom should continue, but credit should 
not be o‘vea for an ansxer which may be partially correct, but, taken as a 
I ’ !t‘, r .,i'i a di-p’irsli’- ig'io'ance on tin po’t of the student 
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lEN, Satish Chaudha — co 7 ild — Sen, Surya Ktuiab — Sen Gupta, Dr Nabes Chandra, 


(/) Incorrect passages should not be set for correction. 

(p) The exanaination in Sanskrit should be such as to require candidates to answer 
some questions on the text in Sanskrit, and in the vernacular, such as to 
require some knowledge of vernacular literature 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The Conmussion may be pleased to consider the question of abolishing the inter- 
lediate examination by raising the standard for the matriculation examination and 
y prescnfamg a three years’ course of study for the B A examination 


Sen Gupta, Dr Nares Chandra 

The present method of examination may be improved in the foUowmg respects * — 

(a) Avoiding multiphcity of examiners os far as practicable The holdmg of the 

same exanunations at the commencement of each term would substantially 
reduce the number of candidates at any single examination and make it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of examiners I suggest this to reduce the 2103- 
sibihty of wide differences in the standard of exammation m different papers 

(b) Giving greater freedom to exammers At present, the University issues elaborate 

ruks to paper-setters and exammers which unduly handicap them. This 
has led largely to the adoption of mote or less mechanical standards by ex- 
ammers, and prevents really deserving candidates from gettmg their deserts 
Marks should bo awarded very largely on the basis of the impression produced 
by the whole paper, rather than divided between the vanous items of the 
different questions, as now 

(c) Vita toce examinations should be introduced as supplementary to wntten ex- 

ammations where possible There should be no set questions, but the exammec 
should ask such questions as arise m the course of the examination 

(d) In the higher exaunnations, such as the B A honours, M A , JLL , at least, 

attempts should he made to test the abihty of students to use reference books 
For this purpose, students should be permitted the use of hbrants in answermg 
questions 

(e) Essays and theses written out of the exammation ball and notes of laboratory- 

work certified by professors should take a prominent part in the highei 
examinations at least 

{/) Unhmited opportunity for failures should not be given to candidates in any 
examinations Eor the iLA , M L , and similar examinations, which ought 
^ to connote a high degree of abihty, not more than two chances should be given 

to any candidate. In all examinations three chances should be the utmoat 
that may be given Under the present system, candidates have been known 
to appear seven tunes m the same examination. 

This I consider very undesirable Prolongation of the period of education is 
an economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the pupil, and 
should not be permitted unless the mdividual shows special talent to improve 
by education Perpetual failures in examinations are proofs agamst a can- 
didate havmg such capacity. Further, umversity degrees ought to stand 
for a certam quantity of talent Given an infimtc number of chances an 
average student may pass any examination m the world But the pass, 
under these curcnmstances, does not imply a high degree of talent such as is, 
presumably, present m those who pass m the first chance A second, or a 
third chance at the outside, may be given, to chminate the accident:^ of ex- 
ammations, but no more And, m all cases where a candidate fails to pasj in 
the first chance, he should not be classed. 
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QUESTION 10 . 


'jcrauijHjxi CoUcgc, Serauipore — Sharp, The Hou’ble 3 Ir H 


Serampore College, Serampoxe 

^^^lateTcr be the caiue, the existing method of examination results in a high per- 
centage of matriculdtiou c.indidates being passed, many of them lacking due preparation 
for a universit}^ career , but iie think that the changes ue have proposed in answer to the 
oihcr questions relating both to schools and colleges would go far to remedi' the present 
< 111 

We desire to draw attention to the fact that the kmd of paper now sometimes set makes 
it necessary to mark in a highly mechanical ua}’' An examiner often feels wnen he hia 
come to the end of a paper ho has examined that the examinee should fail but, on reckon- 
im: the marks aligned — man^ of them for little details that are no real test of ability 
— ht. tind.-, that pa =3 marks ha\e been secured, and the present 53 atem thus compels the 
' ■’ nnmer often to pi^s caudidates vhom ho deems unuorth3' If the proposals we haae 
mode be carried out tcata of abiht3' woidd movitabl}- tend to take a less mechaiucal form 

V.\ oon-idcr th it a =>3 stt m of moderation is ncccssari', oven in the higher examinations, 

I 1 oitlor to -icuro a msoinblo degree of uniformit3' With this end ; 1 view ivC attach 

II jiiu-taiice to meetings of ex immers m 3pccinll3’ arranged groups Exammera and paper- 
ttera Iniiig a long dist nice from Calcutta ha%e non a real gnovauce as their tiavellmg 

- xneii-es are not met We think it would bo to the mterest of the Unuersit3 to treat 
1 \ limners with liberaht3 More efficient work would m our judgment, be seemed if the 
1 ' is ol cxamineis ind pajier setters were put back to the scale m e.\c:teace under the old 
n ,'uhtions Wo are alraul it must be admitted that tlio chaiactcr ot the aierage man’s 

->.rk, even 111 the educational sphere, is largeh' dependent upon the raoiiev paid foi 

- img ihc w ork done 

As one means of raismg, in many cases, the standard of admission to colleges, we 
-uggest the institution of post-matnculation courses for properly eqmpped schools Wo 
e not m fiuour of lowonug the age of admission to colleges Provided every effort 
■! made to bettor the equipment of existing high schools, and to institute for the best 
>. iiich Schools dcrimtcl3’ recogm:3cd post-iuntnculation courses, we think the age of admis- 
= on to lolkgo, C3picull3’ for 1 ouours students, might be raised, and the length of the 
utikgc oour-c corrcapondiugh reduced If the passmg of a matnculation test is kept 
'ii-tinct from the age of admi^siou to college there is no need for imposing an3' ago ro- 
’iivt'on 111 ihc luattir of in itnculation No useful purpose would he served thereby 
Vic ibmk that students who hive taken a poat-matnculation couxae extending over two 
ta .11 a p"opcrl3 rceoguiaed aehool should be allowed to qualify for the B A honours 
r tlirn , e ir-i’ ac idemic alud3, and for the If A after anotiicr 3ear Tor the ordinary 
1> '1 atiuhiit tile eourao might be SIX 3e ira after matnculation, as at present The post- 
n tneuluion d'oed eouiacj ohould not be the same as the ordinary I A coucao, but its 
, juiealeut m tdu< atioual \alue 


Sn viir. The Hon’ble Mr H 

In alditicn to the matters noted in answer to quostipn 0 and elsewhere, including 
i' ' Ihahu ciis ei aceernl academic bodies, I suggest the following points — 

' 1 M I , -t ell’ll be idopled lor securing the most smtablo persons as examiners. 

'ii ' la t’d, the -e’ectioa 01 t'xainmors ahould not be permitted to get 
11-' > ' c 1 a; da o: a ebquo 

1 I’c' ’ h' b'e reaort s Quid be had to the help of outside exanunera 
) b'-l.,'/' 51 caaurca_ are adopted in the regulations for the moderation of 
r-'fcra Ii 13 dr 'cult, ^hoi. ever, to seo how air ver3 cffccti e sistetn cl 
• ''dcr-* c ' c..a bo orked m face of the large numbers to be dealt with 
- e ci tl e ixaiMcat ous 

' 1} I'* ’ I 1 'mat c i i> i. ex tial ai a oupplcmcnt to written v o-L f: prsiible, 

t -Icu'l tike p’see af'cr the v'nl*oii wor’a has bcoa \aUied ‘'i ^ prac- 

Uil ' '1 I’d », ' ij‘ I'l d >n 'hj ta- ot atudciits i.ho tak -'i a-’ 
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Shabp, The Hon’ble !Mr H — corUd . — Shastbi, Pashppatinath 


(e) Sometimes the question papers are too stiff,. though this is by no means m- 
variably the case. A straightforward ;paper is required which will enable 
a boy to show his knowledge of a subject m its entirety. Papers framed 
merely to detect ignorance are useless. 

(/) The pass marks accepted at Calcutta are far too low. I have aheady referred 
to the memonal presented by certam experienced members of the senate 
m 1906-07 That memonal pomted out the madequacy of the pass marks, 
suggested 40 per cent, but stated that 60 or 60 per cent would bo more 
appropnate I have already stated the pass marks accepted at the matnc- 
uiation examination Por the mtermediate and B A , the pass mark is 
generally 80 per cent, with the exception of mtermediate Enghsh and B A 
vernacular composition, where it is 33 per cent, and intermediate verna- 
cular composition, where it is 86 per cent The obtaming of 30 per cent 
m a paper is no mdication of sufficient attainment, especially when, as I 
understand is the case, grace marks are given It is hardly to be supposed, 
in view of the apparently relaxed conditions of admission, that the class 
of student who proceeds to umversity courses is better qualified than 
formerly Yet the percentage of success has risen at the intermediate 
from 34 1 in 1908-07 and 47 0 in arts and 68 0 m science in 1913-15, and 
that at the B A from 21 0 to 62 2 I consider that fairly simple, straight- 
forward questions should be set calculated to show the students’ knowledge 
over the whole subject, rather than to probe his ignorance, and that the 
markmg should be high and strict 

(g) Another matter which requires mvestigation is the extraordmary mcrease In 
the percentage of boys who pass m the first division. I have not the latest 
figures by me, but the percentage of passes m the first division to the 
total number of passes rose from 12 8 per cent m 1906-07 to 60 9 m 1911-12 
at the matnculation , and from 8 7 to 24 5 at the intermediate 

(b) I beheve the system is still m vogue whereby a definite number of marks is 
allotted to each question I do not like this system, and should prefer to 
see the examiners given a freer hand But I reahse the difficulty with a 
host of exammers and examinees 

(i) Greater attention might well bo paid to orthography, neatness, and the pow'er 

of expression 

(j) I seldom examme a student’s books without findmg several “ keys ” among 

them These are generally distmgmshed from useful commentaries bv the 
fact that they contain paraphrases (often lifeless) of most of the book They 
frequently also contain misleadmg synonymous phrases and sometimes 
errors of grammar and spellmg I understand that the University' does 
not permit the authors of such works to become exammers But this rule 
13 obviously easy of evasion More drastic steps are necessary Marks 
might reasonably be deducted from answer papers w’hich give evidence of 
over-reliance on such works 


Shastri, Pashupatinath 

The number of examinations ought to be curtailed, as, for example, the 
present intermediate examination may be abohshed It may bo replaced by a class 
examination, or the standard of the matriculation examination may be raised a httlo 
higher 

The examinations ought to be held twice a year If any student fails to take 
the first chance he will not have to lose one full year It is desirable that if a 
student gets plucked only m a particular subject he should be allowed to appear 
for that subject only within as short a timo as possible and, if he succeeds, he should 
be passed It is useless and, at the same time, very cruel to compel the student 
to go through the whole course over again There is loss of time and energy for 
nothing, and the career of many an unfortunate student is cut short in this way 
It 13 also desirable that the examination be finished and the results come out as 
soon as possible The present B A and B Sc examinations are held during mme 
four or five weeks The candidate is examined in one subject on the first day of the 
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S USTPI, Pashcpates \.ni—<onld — Sh V'^tbi, Dr Pr.vbhu Dun — Sheth, Paudit 
H\.rco\ind Dvi T — Si>HA, Kumar Mamsdra Chandra. — Sinha, Panchasan 


mouth, then in another subject on the fifteenth day of the month, and then m another 
3ubjt.ct on the fourth day of the next month To be kept m continued suspense is 
detrimental to the health and mental conditions of the candidate 

It i3 very desirable that a student finish the Umversity' course as early ns possible 
The aterage age of the Bengali is not more than fifty years If he has to spend 
one lialf of his life at the L'niversity his future life will surely be very short 


Shastri, Dr Pkabhu Durr 

1 would make the folloiving suggestions for the improvement of the esastmg 
methods of Unntrsity examinations — 

('/) Examinations should be written, as well as vim loce 
('«) Tin. practice of ‘examination by compartment" should be encouraged 
(c) Tor the matriculation and the B A an oral test m English leadmg and con- 
r^ation should also be instituted 
('/) 'Ilu intirimdiatc (.xaimnation should be abohshed 

(c) ‘ CIi's record ” should be definitely recognised along wath the University test. 
(/) Honours students m the B A should not have as many as six or eig/ii extra papers, 
but not more than (uo papers, m addition to being requited to submit a short 
the ■'IS on an approved subject connected with the course of their studies 
(«;) M.A caiidiiUtes should also he required to submit a thesis, to undergo a viva voce 
teat, and alao a written test m not more than four papers 


Shetii, Pauclit Hargovind Das T 

The ' xi'tmg 'j atom of umversity education is deficient inasmuch as it consists 
mori of crammmg \tork than practical understanding, ey , a candidate for SI A, with 
I’ralrit as Ins ojitional subject, is required to study' three grammars, a number of plays 
and drainaa, and other works Ho is required to study grammar and language simul 
timoii'K, which means that ho is required to study the language without properly 
knowinj; the principles of grammar Again, tlio list of books prescribed is so lengthy 
tint I caudulatc. h irdlv has sufficient time to go through the whole course To avoid 
omc of the dilTiculiics of the type I am mchiicd to suggest — 

(n) Om grammar may bo sckctcsl for class reading and the lecturers may’ point out 
the ditTcrcuccs of opin'on among sevcial grammarians during the course of 
tluir In.tiirc-' Thw will -'V\c agioat deal of tiiiio and trouble on the part of 
tht c uididatt uid will gi\o him the dc-^ired quantity of knowledge 
(^) lii'ti ul of jin 'cribing a iiunibtr of .nithor-v m pl-iys and dramas and Kaiijat 
ilu Ki.tiirirs nii\ In. required to critici c the methods of several rccogiu^ed 
lulhori viul cuinjiiri them m their leeture-> 

( ) C iDiliil U, ' 111 i\ be required to prejiirc cirtain old works for edi^mg before they 
CO for tluir degr e ex n'liaatioU' 


l^INUV, KuuIAC MvmnURA (.hlANURV 

u' It 1 i,i\ . II I lit 1 ii k\ ii ■'Ug.,e'Ud tutthey all invoke enliincd ovpenelituro, 
j Ul ih r j I. > at > >11 luiun, i, no; jna-j ible 


.ki:.UK, PvACUtAVN 


i -> 1 . . I* ’ 'ovld t 'i; !, >.i)( ipvlkel logo thtougli their college eour u 

e--* '1 V 1 I'l! 1 r t-L, I .ii jn '1 if tl ■ . i III |j > only in tl e -ubjeet or lubject 1 
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'•N.Til, \V N - "'tint vw /. K /i/r/D— TuuvvUKCStfvvi, ’Ilaliaimiho- 

I I’u \M \Tti \N vTii — Tim\bu, F (.' 


Smith, W OwsroN. 

tlu'ro iro fund iiiU'iU il diiToreiKid of o|nnion I a\ou 1 (I Jm\o ono uruversity 
<■ I'litrolkd \>\ nun of tlic kind di'-cnlnd in iny m'i«ors to f|iiestiond 2 and 3 , which might 
It rtfirrid to .is the Ciinford (Cimhridgc uid Ovford) t_\{)c, and imotlier managed by 
di'-tiiiL.ui^Iud Ii\\\iri .iiid polUici ms soinoulmt on tlio pre-^ont lines, but with some 
•■-ifi gnanis to provcnt uxn-v'iio oicrcroivdmg .iiid siicli eiils. This would not aim at 
uuiig rt-^iihiiu iL 


SuilRVMMtDY, Z R ZlUID 

liicro .ihonld be more alttriiatuo ({ucstioiis. Questions should not be so set as to 
inib'e the stiidint to rijircduco what he has rt.id in text bocks and keys, but thfey 
'luiiild be •'Uch IS to liM Ins abiliti to ippl> siiih knowledge ui a practical way If a 
■■ 1 d< lit f Ills to pis.1 in one ‘.iibjis.t iiid does well in most other subjects, he may be given 
im.tlicr ill iiKc 111 til It one subject, -a\. within a iiioath of the examination, but, m the 
e cut of 111- lUs'ing, he -liould get no cl.iss 


Tarkabiiusu VN V, M.ihamahopa(]hyaya Priauthanath 

Ihe sjstem of m irking .it iircscnt proi ailing should be modified Not rarely is 
H found tint .1 mcchmicil sutciii of assigning marks, both integral and fractional, 
results 111 the f.iilurc of a c indidato who deserves to piss, and m passmg another whose 
only merit is las imperfect uid scrvppy knowledge of overything and depth m none 
Tills Id not to dell) the adv int ige,s which such mechanical marking otherwise enjoys— 
in reducing the ctfects of cccciitrieity la examiners to the attainable minimum Ex- 
aminers ought to be dlowed freodom m determmmg whether the c.andidate deserves 
a jnas. What dnesion ho is entitled to i.an ho checked by the powers of supervision 
and rcMsion by the head ovimmcr or board of oxaininers 

(ii) The Dacc.a Unix ersity Commissioners rightly remark — ‘ The single examination 
III several subjects it the end of tho course looms too largely m the career of 
the student and ho is tempted as ho approaches the obstacle to overcome it 
by an heroic effort of cram” As a remedy for this the Commissioners suggest 
“ examinations by compartments”, a suggestion with which I am m entire 
accord, excepting m the matter of arrangmg the compartments Subjects 
ought to be grouped together according to some principle of logical alliance 
or aflmity and studied together m the same period To take a concrete 
illustration, if a student takes up English, Vernacular, and Sanskrit, he 
might, with profit, carry on his studies m the three together Economics and 
Jjistory, likewise, might be oombincd 

fin) The necessity of an oral and conv-ersational test ought to receive recogmtion. 
An oral test calls mto play special quahties on the part of students 
Facility of expression, steadmess of nerved, readmess of recollection have all 
their use m after-life As the Umversity perpetuates itself by trammg able 
teachers, and as teachmg is the art of commumcatmg ideas, the need of an , 
oral test, especially m the higher stages, is easily estabhshed 


_ Tuenee, P C. 

/ 

I am of opinion that the standard of the different classes in the 51 A and If Sc. 
and* in the B A and B So honours examinations varies from year to year to a far 
greater degree than is necessary In order to lessen this variation I suggest that the 
papers should not he, as at present, distributed to mdividual exammers, but 
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QUEsno^* 10 . 


Tubner, F C — coiiid — Vach-vspati, Siti Kavtha — Victoria, Sister 3Iary — Vidya- 
BiiuavY, Rajendkayatr and Vtdyabhcsax v, ilahamahopadli} aya Dr Satis i 
Chandra — Vredenbcrc, E (in consultation mth Cotter, G deP.) 


thero should bo a board of eiaminera m each, subject ■who would be responsible for the- 
honours hat Each board would consist of siy persons — preferably teachers or persons 
11 ho have been teachers of the subject — two of whom would retire each year Every 
paper should be exammed by at least two members of the board, and cases of dis- 
agreement should be brought before the uhole board The papers of candidates 
whose actual class is doubtful should be considered by the whole board sitting 
together In these exammations, as also m the pass exammations, far less attention 
should be paid to the details of the answers to questions than is paid at present and 
far more to the general impression of the competence of the candidate conveyed by 
the papers as a nhole 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha 

'I he qucstioiii should be so f rimed ns to test the student’s power of mtelligent 
aiiprit iinoii uul origin il and sustained tliinkmg 

Ihc rigid aistein of regu! ir attendinco at lectures ui colleges as the necessarj' 
qu vhlicalioii for atudeiits appciniig at the I A and B A cxammations blights the cireer 
01 miin intelligent students iilio, either on account of extreme poverty or want of accom- 
niodation m college-, cannot bo admitted into ana college These students should be- 
lunnitted to sit for unuc roll % cxammatioiis after they pass a test evammation held by 
the ITinersita 


Victoria, Sister ILary 

It might gne more coaformita to the standard of English m the examination 
if line -eeaon 01 all the papers n as corrected under the supervision of one examiner 
should hii uiirLi not corn'spoud uith those of the other exammers he might call m 

smli p ipais i 3 he ' iM tit 

1 ’ipi.rs blioukl alwaas be corrected ba experts ua the subject Numbers should Le- 
gu 111 to the L indidite' Names should not be allowed 


'V iDWHHL^VN, R vJEN'DP iN'ATU, and ViDY iBHUS VN'A, Mahauialiopadliya} a 

Dr SvTis Cnaxop. V 


'■ill - mil ird 1 or Ikngdi vulieir- -hould be selected, and the professor 

f'l ' ’d » .kill It mti "i.'int i'iti.re-.t ill thc'i. lutliora In lectures and directions for studa 
• 1 1 Ui '.it i ' eauiiuiatom niiuuld be iruncd as to te-it tho students’ 

! "C 1 ' i ’.'1 ,, A oiipri 1 ii III !• d s t't allied thinking, t y , in e-^aas, and not lu^ 

I I - I > K I' L I 


\l '> \LL.(- r (I'l euti'l It itlon with CoTTEP, G DeP ) 
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Wmmii, Ur (iiiiiiUT'r — WnitvM-', l{i\ (!\i’ntru — WiLrt\Ms, L 1'' 
. K( -'iiiiiuiuK 


W vLUEu, Dr Gilulut T. 

\\ln.n I (.sii.iunod ftt Ciilcutta I thought that a maa could got far too largo 
n larcuitigo of tho in.irlia without showing that ho really understood tho principles 
hib buhjLCt The questions wero, in my view, too easy, and such value as they had 
u 13 greatly diminifihed b\ the giving of nltemotivo questions 

I would reconmiond tho ubohiioii oi nltornativcs, and that tho straightforward 
t e- -v\or’ question should bo largely, or entirely, nbohshed I would hlco to see it 
reji'acod hi either a question on sonio difliculty in a general principle, that will ascertain 
wi'ttlior It IS uiukrbtocMl, or a fairly dire< I example of tho worliing of tho principle, 
winch lait should, if necessary, be indicated m brackets at tho end of tho question 
In this way there is nothing left to chance, tho method is given, and, if the 
code lit cannot reply, he docs not understand his subiect The present system roughly 
niirebonts English inothoda greatly inado easy for tho worst candiclatcs, and it 
ciight to he much stuTeuod up so to reject a number of tho worst candidates 

Of coiirte, the papers that I suggest, would after some years, tend to become 
crxstalli.ed and, if set uninlclligcutly, would become m time almost as bad as the 
nrejent ones But the examination systtin should be continually developmg, and 
fco s''ould nlwa^s maintain eflicioncy Here comes m the need of an eCBcient govemmg 
Lcdv winch I have drawn attention to m my preliminary suggestions 


Williams, Rev Garfield 

Exauim itions sliould be absolutely “ above board” Names of examiners should 
he published, nid tho aclectioii of ex iiniiiers should be absolutely under the control of 
eacli dcpirtnient No unnernty coiiunitteo and no university official should have any 
power to gi\o exaiiuner-ihips Examinations should bo purely dopartmentaL 

Tho syatem by wluch “preparation leave” is given nowadays before examm- 
aiioiH arc held, thereby putting a premium on “ cramming ”, is most pormcious and 
obould be abohslicd 

There must be a University Press for tho printing of examination papers Univer- 
sities might combine in tins 


WlLLIAJIS, L F Rushdrook » 

With tho proper organisation of teaching through the dejiartmental system the 
■following improicmcnts m cxarrunation metiiods should follow naturally — 

(«) Tho control of examinations by those who are employed in preparmg students 
for them 11011 enable tlie text-book to bo dethron^ from its high position, 
and encourage examiners to insist upon the cultivation of mtelhgence, rather 
than of memory 

(/>) The examinees, whose record will be known to the exammers, will bo given the 
opportumty of throiving tho whole of their umversity work into the scale, 
instead of being judged by their performance m a single test 

(c) Tho standard of examination will be considerably higher than at present, bub the 

test, being merely the culnunation of a duo process of preparation, will lose 
tho terrors it at present possesses 

(d) Improved methods of preparation, and the diversion of many weaker students 

from umversity examinations by the dissociation of these exanmations from 
Government service, will enormously reduce the percentage of failures, add to 
the status of successful candidates, and go far towards hfting tho whole ei- 
amination system from the slough into which it has sunk. 
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QUESTION 10 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr W C — Zachakiah, K 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W G 

Englidliincn should be used more extensively than at present m the setting 
and marking of papers in English, especially in the matriculation exammation 

Better efforts should be made to standardise the work of examiners examimng 
the same papers 

All grace marks and other contnvances for helpmg through the mcompetent should 
be dbcoutmued 

h \ammation papers should be set on subjects, not on books 

Examination papers, before acceptance.'should be scrutinised by a board of modera- 
tors 


Zachariah, K 

'Ihe boards or bodies which set papers should be reconstituted At present, for 
tlic B A . no tcuher may set a jiaper on the subject he lectures on , but he maj correct 
tlic msutr pij>er-. It is difficult to see the prmciple behmd this regulation The result 
IS til it imucrsitj lecturers who are often not m touch with B A classes set the papers 
to a cousidtrablc extent In the M A the theory seems to be that each lecturer should 
set the jxipcr on lus subject The result is the exammmg board is very large, about 
Id or JO or evin more, and neier meets once the papers are allottetl There might 
be the same question ui two papers and there is no way of discovermg or altering it. 
Recently mo t of the '■pecial lubjtcts ” m history were divided between four exammers 
who, in one case, were as dntant from one another as Allahabad, Eacoa, Indore, and 
C ilcutta How a subject which has some o'game uratj of its own can, in this way, 
ho quartered like a traitor, it is difficult to concone ' 

I should jirojiosc that small boards of 1 to 7 members should set the papers m any 
subject in consult ition These boards should be composed mamly, or wholly, of teachers, 
and h ilf the iiumbtr sliould bo changed eiery jear, so that every teacher gets hia chance 
sODiur or 1 itcr Agaui, it wdl perhaps be a good thmg occasional!}’ to entrust a part, or 
the whole, of a subject to external examuicrs from other Universities 

\ iiiu Loce txamiiiation is, I belic\c, possible and useful m the honours examm- 
atioiiT at hilt 

Bulk in the chs-, lu.t should be done away with The result is that students and 
uilur-, itt ich, at priscut, an eutircl} lictitious \alueto the first place m the first class, 
uid so on Ihrh ij)-, the diffcrtiice m aggrcgite marks IS - 3 ^^g^yand a different bodj of 
cxuiuiur-. luiaht i isil\ hi\L returned a different \ erdict To st imp such a doubtful 
suiarvoritN with the -i il of the Uuuersitx n, rather abaurd The existence of rank 
h id'. IS I know to nu lost, to much unhi iltlu rualr}, dLs,ip[)oiutiueut, and suspicion 
ot isaiiiiiur' \n ilj)h ibctK il irraiigonitnt in the classes is altogether better The 
l unhcid_> s\'ti.mof di\i.'ious lu ela^oCs is a coiniiromise I should not care to see 
ad, otol. 
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Question 11 


AhT'.ied KHABiRUDDrs — zoiild. — Ahmed, Mauln KHABrEUDDDi — A hmed, Tasuchuddih, 

Khan Bahadur 


(c) English should be the medium of mstruction for those students only who are 
likely to proceed to the University for their degrees, or for those who intend 
to join the Bar. ' 

In most of the secondary schools the quahfications and attainments, partioulaxly 
of the lower teachers are so low that they arc not m a position to lay a strong 
foundation in the English language Better results can be attained by oSenng 
better prospects and emoluments to teachers 
In some cases, teachers are incapable of any improvement m their power of 
teaching and those who are young, inteUigent, and energetic do not care to 
improve their stock of knowledge and information by private study, as they 
find their future gloomy and prospects uncertain They have to work on the 
same pay throughout their hves. 


Ahmed, Mavilvi Khabirdddin. 

(i) I do not think that English should necessarily be the only medium of instruction ^ 

and of examination at ever}' stage above the matriculation oxammation At- 
tempts should bo gradually made to replace English by the Vernacular medium, 
a^ far ns possible There is hon ever, another side of the question In respect of 
1 ornacular India is not a homogeneous country Even within the territorial 
limits of fh 1 Calcutta D'mv.rsit/ no loss than five voniaculars are spoken, and 
‘•omo of them are not so well developed as to se'^vo as a medium of higher 
education In order to moot the diBiculty arising out of the multiplicity of the 
\ornaculnrs there ought to bo soms ooUeges, preferably Government colleges, 
teaching through the medium of English 

(ii) (b) For those students who are being prepared for the matriculation the medium 

of instVuetion should bo English as far as English language is concerned 
(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in Enghsh before 
entrance to the Unu crsity The defect may be remedied by raismg the 
standard and stiffenuig the examination 

(il) Practical training in the use of the Enghsh language should bo the mam 
object of school teaching wlidothi teaching of Enghsh literature should 
be carried out in colleges, but classics should be postponed till the B A 
course 

[f) 1 do not think the matriculation in all subjects should necessarily be conducted 
m English Save and except English the examination may bo in tbo verna- 
cular _ 

( I) 1 do not think it neccssarv to teach English to all students throughout their 
Uiiuer-itj course English should bo studied b 3 those students whoso 
course of studj H linguistic, but those whose course is other than linguistic 
should studi it for the iiitcrincdiatc examination, and no further 


Ahjied, Tasumuddih, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yt" , the medium of instruction and csnminatn i. must he English 

(n) (c) 1 thinl tb^v have it , the number of passed students supports this mow. 

(( ) Frui 1 cla^-i Vn oil subjects should be taught m English 

{(•) It IS sa’L-'actnra ; a larg< number of students pass the mtormcdiatc oiamin- 
a*nn, end man% of tb'm tbin piss the higher eraminafions with credit, 
(OY.. 

‘J) 1 I o-e studs Is otbrr than linguistic may not bo required to keep 30 

}- r c 1 * r»arl ^ A faw command o\tr the English language should be the 
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QUESTION 11 


Aitjled, Mnuln T^^saddxtq — conid — ^Ahsakttllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 


(H) The editing of a school journal — bilingual — under the supervision of a 

responsible teacher vould call forth the latent poivers in students 

(I) Lastly, the teacher of Enghsh should create such an atmosphere in the 

class as vould enable boys unconsciously to imbibe the habit of speaking 
Enghsh mth each other 

(d) Yes , I ivould draw this distinction both m the school and University, and 

for the majority of the boys I would only insist upon a practical trainmg m the 
use of the language For those only who have a special aptitude should a 
training in the study of Enghsh hterature be prescribed 

(e) Evcejit the compulsoiy paper on the Enghsh language all other subjects 

should be evamined m the vernacular of the country 
(/) For those students whose general course of study may bo other than 
hnguistic a training in the use of the Enghsh language should suflSce 


Ahsaitollah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi ' 

(i) English should bo used as tlic medium of instruction and of examination at 
ever} stage above the matriculation in the University course In acountrj'' 
nhcrc teaching sulTers from the domination of university examinations 
the displacement ol English as a medium of examination will have a serious 
ctfcct on the stud}- of Encrlisb 

To teach English quickly it should be made a medium of mental exchange and a 
\ chicle of thought conveyance Students should think in Enghsh, speak 
in English, write in English The first step in rhe direction of reform will be 
to make English not only a medium of instruction, bnt also of examination. 
The course of secondary education in India is determined not by the depart- 
ment, but bj the matriculation examination The extraordinary' fascination 
exercised by the University examinations thwarts every' attempt to introduce 
any change in the educational sy'steiii I would, therefore, employ' English ns 
the medium of examination not only' for colleges, but also for secondary schools 

(n) (u) Students do not ordinarily' acquire an adequate command of English before 
their entrance to the Universitx The teaching of English in schools suffers 
not a little from the tyranny of the cxanunation Instruction is subordi- 
nated to the end of the matrioulatibn, and not to the end of culture 
The undue innucnce of the matriculation has led to the limitation of com- 
puhory subjects in the upper forms of high schools and to the neglect of 
conx crsationni tests in the lover ones 

It IS paradoxical to arcue that English vould be better taught and learnt ns a 
second language than as a principal medium of instruction It is hnrdly 
correct to sa\ tint the encouragement of English has led to the impovonsh- 
ni( nt of the \ I niaeular . on the contrary, there is considerable ground for 
tliinkim: tlntjt n tin --tinU of Enghsh vhich has stiniulntcd tho growth of 
X ernneular literature in India Any ill-adxiscd attempt to uproot English, 
from it- iire-rnt po-ition xnll haxe a disastrous effect not only upon tho 
htudx of I iigiisli, but al-o upon the study of the x cmacular 

(tl ’1 In' ( ntire e nur-i' of a high school n spread oxer txvchc years Enghsh is 
in unlx tmphuid as a mrdiuin of in-truction in the toj) tvo classes of Inch 
sclioo'-' 111 < |a--i s 1 1 1 and IV of such “chools in-tmction is carried on partly 
in Fngli-h and pxitlx in tin xiniacnlir. In middle schools English is taught 
o'llx a- n -I' ond 1 uign igt The ti aching of English is forbidden in prin ary' 
- huol-, t* o'lgh It 1 - '•iirre [ititioiislx taught in the upper forms of such schools 
Eupth ii‘ o'ul vty M IiooIt hi _m to harn Engh-h at about tho age of eight or 
I. ne Tne \ < rn v' ul ir not di-‘[)lai t-'l as a nicsliiim at any point of school- 
hfi r« X li I)"’ tl ‘j X cTiirtil ir fre* ly ex t n in the higlie-t clai-ei The car- 
le- I ,,li'h 1 - b -„nn til cr< it«rn tin facility of expre-i-ion The best v ay. 
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A^SA^ULLAH, Klmn Bahadur Mauha — contd 


to tench an Indian boy English is to tako him to England. If we cannot do 
so the next best vnv uoiild bo to reproduce English conditions in the 
class-rooms, so far ns possible If a bo5' wants to write and speak the fan- 
gungc correctly' he should learn English in English English should Le 
handled ns a In mg language 

English should figure ns a second language in the fourth year of study m aJl 
classes of schools It innj gradually appear as a medium of instruction 
In the middle stages arithmetic, history, and geography may be taught 
through the incdium of English, but in the higher stages all the school 
subjects should ho taught through the medium of English No great 
impro\ cment m the schoolu ork can bo expected unless the sphere of English 
ntiiiosphcrc is enlarged 

The first thuig to bo taught m English is not the archaic language of hlera- 
ture, but the spoken language of daily conversation English can be learnt 
more In’ speaking it and hearing it spoken than by any other means 

(c) To onabJc students to complete tlicir secondary course with a more com- 

petent know ledge of English the follomug suggestions are offered — 

(A) A habit, aa veil as a necessity of speaking m English, should be created 

among jmpils 

(B) Pupils '•hoiild commence English immediately after the completion of 

the palhehnla course 

(C) The loner forms should bo in charge of a teacher who can teach pupils 

colloquial English 

(D) Lessons in history and geography m the lower forms should be conducted 

orally in English by a rcforonco to maps and charts 

(E) The o\ or loaded course in the middle forms should be hghtened by the 

elimination of the soicnce course, and greater attention should be paid 
to the creation of an English-spcakmg atmosphere 

(F) Boys of the upper classes should be questioned and, to a considerable 

extent, made to answer the question m English 

(G) The vernacular should be sparmgly employed in teachmg the upper 

classes 

(H) English should be the only medium of instruction for those who are being 

prepared for the matnculation 

(I) Any attempt to teach the niceties of grammar or the pecuhanties of English 

expressions and idioms in secondary schools should be avoided Classical 
languages can bo leamt through grammar and translation, but tu 
apply this method to the teaching of a Imng language is to invite 
failure 

(d) The general aim of teaching the Enghsh language is to enable the pupil to 

understand the expressed thoughts of others and to give expression of their 
own, both orally and in writmg 

The primary aim of teaching bteraturo is to mstil mto the pupil a desire to read 
good books not merely while they aie at school, but also after the period of 
school-hfe Liters tore trains the taste so that the pupil may have a valuable 
moans of using his leisure intelligently and pleasantly Literature also aims 
to put the pupil into mtimate relations with lugh ideals and to give him 
some knowledge of the highest achievements of thought 

The appropriate exercise of the early age is not the critical exammation of the 
author, but the acquisition of ideas and words by a course of copious 
mg and by improvement of composition The young pupil should be 
supplied m schools with modem, as contrasted with archaic, matter. It 
IS only m a later stage m college that he should think of acquiri^ a 
command of the apparatus of cnticism as a means of mtellectual discipline- 
What 13 wanted in an earher stage is wide reading, rather than detailed 
study. \ 
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QUESTION 11. 


« 

Ans\:>'txiJv.H, Khrn Bahadur Mauln — contd — Aiyer, SirP S Srv'ASWAJJT, 


(c) The esammation in all the papers should be conducted through the medium 
of Enghsh The option to ansrrer "questions on history in Bengali has 
taken aivayfroma large number of boys the stimulus to the regular study of 
historj as a subject of the school course Boys that choose to read 
history in Bengali are left to themselves mth the result that they miss a 
good opportumty of acquainting themselves with the history and traditions 
of their ancestors What is worse, such choice retards greatly the progress of 
bovs in Enghsh, a thorough knowledge of which ought to he the goal of 
education If anything has contributed to the acqmsition of useful know- 
ledge it is Enghsh If anytlnng has helped to create a spirit of ongmal 
research it is Enghsh It trains the faculties It widens the outlook. It 
cultivates the mind It strengthens the character It teaches the pupil his 
duty to himself, the community, and the State In short, it makes an honest, 
capable, and healthy man of him It deserves, therefore, to be the principal 
subject of instruction and the only medium of examination 
</) Enghsh should be taught to aU students m their University course, both in arts 
and in science Indian students study in a foreign language and, conse- 
quently, their attainments .fc often poor The studj' of Enghsh should be 
earned to the fourth j’car, in spite of speeiahsation at an eather stage. A 
good knowledge of Enghsh is necessarj^ both for arts and soience 
students to undertake ongmal work or a higher course ^ The vernacular 
maj c’aso to be compulsory after the matnculation 
Tho folloinng subjects may be included in the arts and science course — 


- 1 A or I Sc examinaiton 


Arts 

Enghsh and an^ throe of the 
folloinng — 

(1) Aienincular language 

(2) A classical language 
l3) Mathematics 

(4) History 

(5) Logic 

(G) Economics 


Science 

Enghsh, and any three of the 
following — 

(1) Mathematics 
j2) Physics 

(3) Chemistry 

(4) Bot-any 

(5) Physiology 

(6) Zoology 


Arts 


B .4. or B. Sc cxaimnaiion 


Science.- 


Engh-<h and am th-oc of the 
following — 


Enghsh, and any throe of tho 
following — 


(1) A classical language 

(2) PhiIo=oj)liji 

(3) rconpniic*: 

(4) Hi'-tory 

(5) Mvtluraatics 
tG) I.ogio 


(1) Mathematics 

(2) Physics 

(3) Chemistry 

(4) Botany 
(o) Ph\siology 
(G) Zoology. 


A B — Art' '•tudint' mu‘-t take up phiIo=ophj or ooononiics and Bcioncc 
»tu<l( it ■< mathematics or pinnies, bc'idc^ English, to bo entitled to distinction 
\ 'iniilar CO iJition sjiould be attached to intermediate students passmg with 

di'ti u ti'in 


An-EP, Sir P S SiVASvrA.\nr. 


n 1 ' t o 5 ^ 'f. fi'i- 11 - ne 1 n.h'h o', th* m*-<hiim of in'-truction and examination 
tt • \ I'’ 'ri'^uliticn in tie Unucrsitj courst. (or aU time to 
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Aliiu, iSirP S SuASWAMY — con(d 


come If smtnblo tcvf books can 1)o brought into oxistonco m tho loading 
vornacubirs Ihighsh ina\ censo to bo Iho medium of instruction and become 
onK I compul'-orN second language but, at present, tho question seems to bo 
not uitlnn the range of immed'ato practical politics 

(ii) (a) The inajoritj of students who enter the University do not havo an adequate 
command of English 

{b) I tliink the cvporimcnt should bo tried by adoptmg tho vernaculars as the 
nicduim of instruction throughout tho secondary school course, oven for 
student^ who are being prepared for tho University Tho result of relegating 
English to (ho position of a compulsory second language cannot possibly bo 
worse than under tho present system On the other band, tho strain upon 
the student w ill be less sov ere, and he may bo able to make bettor progress both 
in regard to (ho command of English and in regard to real knowdedgo of 
the other subjects of instruction 

(c) The svstem of teaching now followed is quite unsatisfactory With regard to 

a foreign language like Enghsh I am a great bchovor in tho value of the 
express teaching of grammar — tho use of a dictionary and the employment of 
translation Very few' students use tho dictionary schools or 

colleges, and fewer still ow n a dictionaiy I havo very grave doubts whether, 
without the habit of using a dictionary and tho help of translation, it would 
be possildo to acquire clcai and precise ideas as to tho dofimtions of foiojgn 
w ords Another defect in tho present system of tcachmg in English is said 
to bo due to the increase in the quantity of matter prescribed and tho conse- 
quent inability of tcachcTs and students to concentrate attention upon a 
few good text-books. In tho perpetual conflict between oxammors and 
exammeos tho increase m tho quantity of matter was thought of as one of tho 
methods of provontmg crammmg Another method which has largely come 
onto vogue m schools and m tho University is to sot a largo number of 
questions by way of cnticism of tho author or books studied, but what has 
happened is that teachers and students havo found means of circumventing tho 
exammers A number of books of criticism are recommended to bo read bj* 
students and this' by itself possibly may have a good effect, but more 
effective means of baffling tho exanimer are found by dictating copious notes 
from various books of criticism with regard to all tho possible questions 

- which may be put in regard to tho author’s views, his stylo, his treatment of 
the subject, and his faults and merits This process of injection of notes 
of criticism cither leaves no time for a study of the actual text of tho author, 
or IS supposed to dispense with tho necessity for a study of tho text The 
aim of teachmg now is not to enable students to understand what the author 
means, but to learn what other people havo said about the author Thus 
- tendency rs specially pronounced m colleges 

(d) I am m favour of a distmction being drawn between a practical training in 

the use of the English language and a trammg in tho study of Enghsh 
hterature More attention may bo paid to nmeteonth century prose and le=s 
to tho history of English language or hterature and to tho study of 
books pertammg to the earhor periods. Tho standard of knowledge of English 
required for the 3 A (pass) degree is now very much higher than that 
expected for tho B A (honours) degree except in tho ca-so of those who take 
English language and hterature os their optional subject While la 3 ang 
more emphasis upon a workmg knowledge of the English language, as it is now 
written and spoken, I should be unwilbng to suggest a complete discarding of 
works of bteraturo which havo a cultural value , 

(e) This University has practically given up tho matriculation examination, but 

in the correspondmg school final exammation Enghsh is tho language in 
which tho examinations are conducted English should be tho medium of 
instruction m every subject which is taught m Enghsh 
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QUESHO^f 11. 


Ai\xb, Sir P. S SiTASW iMY — coiitd — -Alt The Hon’ble Mr Altaf — A u Saivad AIuHsrY 
— Alt, Xftw ib Xasibcl ALoialek, ^Iieza SHrJA.\T, Khan Bahadur — A lley, H J 


{/) English should certainh be taught to all students duruig their University 
career The standard niaj be that presenbed foi the examination in Fngbsh 
for the B A (honours) student in Knglish 


Ali, The Hon’ble Jlr. Altat 

(’) A'cs 

■'ll) (a) Quite a gam for the purpose 

{h) and (c) The present s^llabus is quite satisfactory in this respect 
(d) Ansner already given 
(t) and {/) Yes 


Alt, Saiyad Muhsin 

(!) Yes 
(ii) (n) Xo 

(b) As at present 

(f) Xo , there slionld be a more extensive use of tbe direct method. 
[d) Xo 
• {() Yes 


Ali, Navrah Nasirul Maaialek, MmzA Shujaat, Khau Bahadur. 

(i) The mother tongue of a nation should be the medium of acquiring knowledge To 
keep English ns the medium conveys an impression of more regard to the 
ti aclier than to the taught and also to get over the obstacle of having to deal 
Mith main different languages current in all the proymees in India I think 
Englt-ih should be treated like any other second language, but there are other 
reasons mIiicIi arc hkcl}' to overrule this consideration, as the position occupied 
1)1 till-' language in Government and commercial offices and services Unless they 
adopt a more sjmpathetic attitude towards the vernaculars English must 
renia n the medium from the fifth standard and, therefore, more attention should 
be inid to the practical training of students in schools and less to their 
famihantj ivitli literature 


Alley, H J 

,i) \n ilhrm itn c answ cr appears to me to be indicated bj tnofacts — 

( \) The culture to be coincied is Western 
IB) Indn finds a jilatc in the British Empire 

\s loae p- th< f i< f- remain English must continue to be the medium of higher cdiica- 
11)11 riif outcrv for tcaf hinc in the \ cmaculars is a good example of the intru- 
sion of poIitK s into tlic sphere of education from i\ hicli, ns noticed nlrcadi , India 
siifTi r- l)ni)n.ed from polities I doubt if this ((ucstion Mould e\ er hn\e been 
r 11 '- d 1 1 1 n lulonied m iih the political halo the \ ernaciilar uiiu ersit} has failed 
to ilhin III in\ Indiuis and Mere there nn\ probabihta of its taking shape the 
mil - of If- s„j,[„,rf(r' Mould, I inininne he thinner! ' Tlie Morld of education 
n> till- <h\ 1 rsit\ of tone-lies no more than the m orld of commerce needs a return 
'o tl ' f( nd il reint Xor though I am not concerned Mitli this aspect here, can 
I I'l' .11 ' ‘iniliinc more < il irmtuiis to the political aspirations of the coimtiy 
\i'd Indi' t! f til' fine , r of i ho-r intellect had hern trained througfi the 
\ t ^ 1 ' 1 I ir-, cs)a!d - ’ r>'> Ir ho,)^ to pla-v much part in the councils of the Empire 
f > di/i Ii''ii f ir o ir of .ill -ti d( nts I imine somr English in their Unu ersitj 
SI..: ' , 1 ui tL u ''J'lt s' ouh! \ ira .icoonling ai the stud' nt IS taking honours 
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Aiii'., II •! —roiihl — \ii.rN, JJr ]f, X — An m, SiiJif h/adnh AIahomf/j hJruTAh' — 

A''.AsrMiF, JJr X 


cr a coiirff or ih goinf.' for tlif 15 A or tlir ]' Sr For tlia H A pasu the 
f rnjjjinsiH hIioiiM lir aljrjiit f rjiiallv 'Im'lr fl Sr Lwacn J^nglmh anrj the Hpccml 
nihjfcl In (he otlirr rarr s ihr FngliHh rntiat otnioualy be le'iH What jh 
uanlerl hrrr*, I tike it, in the ability to rearl arirl urite Frighsh caaily and 
rorrecdj In Marir.ia ur> try’ trj neciire thm by’ eomposition, bafitrj on books 
"srl for non rletailerl stiirly” 

In (hr H A pasu, ho«r-\r*r, Lnglish appears to me analogous to the Latin or Greek 
of a rla‘-siral training It has not only a rultnrrri v'alue, but enters more 
largely into (hr mental training There is here room for a eertain amount 
of Jviiglihli Iiteraturr anrl literary history 


AbLEN, Dr H N 

(i) In Ilombay, rertainly yes, as far as rngineemig is coneemecl, and probably for' 
of her eoiirses also 

{ii) (ri) In thr Oillegf* of Lngineering, Poona, it has been found ner'essary to select 
canrlirlates for admission who have considerably more than average 
jirofirienry in English 

(rf) I think that [iraetical training in the use of modem English is of the utmost 
iinportanee, and should not be subordinated to the study of Enghsh 
htf rature 
(f) Yes 

(/) I fear that no time can be found for the special study of English in an engineer- 
ing course It would certainly be a good thing if some attention could be 
paid to the Enghsh of engmeenng students in connection with their ongincenng 
work m the college Marks might even be assigned for correctness of English 
in the cyamination answer papers In c nginecnng and other subjects 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (cx) Ordinarily, students have not an adequate command of Enghsh when they 

, enter the University 

(f/) The command of studemts in English is such that in the lower three 
classes of secondary sc hools it would be much better if Enghsh and 
/ vernacular wore both used as the medium of instruction 

I think that, English being a foreign language for Indians, IIk present system 
IB good 

(d) It would bo very desirable to lay stress upon the practical training in Enghsh 
in school, instead of literature In colleges they get practical training 
already 

(c) The matric ulation examination in English should be conducted in Enghsh, but 
the other subjects may be rondveUM in vernacular, as both arc beneficial, 

(/) I think English must be taught to all students up to the B A standard, 
otherwise they will not understand a good many things 


Annandale, Dr. N 

(i) I am afraid that it is ncccsoary at pre"cnt 

(11) (a) 1 have already referred to this question in answe-nng cjuostion 7. 

(t>) 1 consider that English ns a sjKiken language should be given a much more 
prominent place in secondary education, if this is j) 0 =siblc, but any scheme 
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QUESTION 11. 


/ 

AxyANDALE, Dr. N — contd — Archbold, W A J — Association of University Women 

in India, Calcutta Branch 


for this purpose ivonld be useless unless the standard of teaching -were greatly 
raised and the number of English teachers or of Indians vntli a thorough 
knowledge of vernacular English — a form of knowledge very much rarer in 
Bengal than m Aladras — were greatly moreased As an alternative I would 
suggest that ordmary teaching m secondary schools should be entirely m 
the vernacular, and that an mtermediate central college (t e , mtermediate 
between the ordmary schools and the Umversity) entirely devoted to the- 
teaching of Enghsh should be founded m each district, or group of districts 
In cases in v Inch it wore possible for schoolboys to obtam a real knowledge 
of Enghsh without bemg trained in a college of the kmd the vua voce 
entrance evammation, which I have proposed m my answer to question 8, 
would perhaps meet requiremeuts If this exammation were held at the end 
of the long vacation it might perhaps be possible to conduct vacation classes 
in Enghsh at central places or even in hill stations A “ vacation bench” 
of qualified professors might be mstituted for the purpose Any scheme of 
the kind would, of course, have the effect of limiting the number of students 
admitted to the University, but this would be in itself beneficial 

(f!) I liaic already drawn this distmction m answering previous questions 


Ajrohbold, W a j. 

(i) Looking at the matter from the point of view of India as a whole, and especially 
from the point of view of the India that is to bo, I am agamst the use of English 
as a means of instruction It is part of a very large question which I should not 
like to tackle here But, as things are, most Indians who have a say m the matter 
seem of the other way of thintang and, hence, Enghsh wall probably carry tho 
day What the ultimate result will bo, especially as the number of Enghshmen 
in the educational service diminishes, I leave to others to determine 

(ill) Ihis being understood, and trymg to make the best of things as people wish 
them to be, I w ould suggest that Enghsh bo the medium of mstruotion m the 
honours classes for B A and B Sc and in the classes for jM A 


T 

\ 

Association o£ University ‘Women in India, Calcutta Branch \ 

(i) rmilL-h ‘•hould be the medium of instruction It should be the medium of cvamin- 
if ion aho 

(ii) ('i) Unutr'-iti «tudi>nt-. haio not, on admwsion to the Unucrsiti, an adequate 
command of Fnijli^.h 

d) I’uttin" a'lth th( consideration as to methods of teaching w Inch would fund- 
aim nlalU aiTi ct tlu question whether instruction were given in English or m 
th" icruicul ir 1' 0 arrno at two different conclusions — 

I I' I" (1) Tint (hildrin should be taught cntircU in their vernacular, with 
1 rich h ae a if cond 1 inguag< . begun m the kindergarten till tbc.\ 

' an twilvo M ar-. of ace That nfti r tliat age, the s\ stem w lU bo re- 
\tr-' d and the teaching be in LngU-h, with the \crnacular continued 
a- a ncoad languagi 

li ^ ^2) 1 n i* I, 'aldn a '■hould hr taught to in thoir own a crnacular, and 

I’’ *, th' '■> ‘‘on , in='ruction i-hould be given in the vrrnacular almost 
< a* "iK until the V( ir pn ceding the matriculation That, during thm 
Via*, ih' t*atv-Uio 1 to LngluU the medium of instruction might 
gridiullv le mad' 
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\ “ 1 ; on nf I in\(i-i(\ Wiiimii in Imlia, C’llcuftn Branch — rnnld — .\?iz, Mauhi 

\jiin i„ 


{<) \V( nn- nnt ‘.ati’-fu'd with the Unfl of Irninnig now gnon in English, 

We WOlhl MieCC'-t — 

{ \) Tin' 1 ngli^li Innhl lie hi'gnn in the Knuleignricn, tenching boing bj’ (ho 
ibref’l niethrd 

(B) Tint tbndiriC' nmthod of f< hing fhonld be insi^trd upon througliout 
tin '^chonl , nnd lint the lee of 1 ngh~h bonks i-hoiild be introduced ns 
nrl\ po '■ible (but not O' t< xt bookB) 

(C) lint fchooB not ining the direct imthoil phoiild be disqualified for sending 
up rind dates for the nmtnctilation 

(B) Tint no " * bonks “honld bo jir< ‘crilu d for the matriculation, nnd that tho 
examination ‘-bon'd Im conducted with n mow to nscertaining the candidate’s 
ji'artieal know b dg ' of tin English Inngurgc, nnd not the extent of his 
1 ( rbal nieinori 

(ff) Vi'e would iheid'dK tlraw the distinelion indicated between training in the 
iKo of the Eneh'-h Inntringo, and trnining in the stud\ of English literature 
Wo oonMib r lint both are wnnfed nnd that tliij should run side by side 
throULbont ibo irbnol nnd eolbgo career 
A jeaotiral nrqiiaintaneo with the language n oliMousU necessary in a countr}* 
wlurf lb' 1 nirh h lancuaco is ofti n tin* onU bond of union between Indian, 
and Indian andbclwfin Indian and 1 ngli'-h 
Bn' i. ''quaint aiirc with I nch'-b lit<rnlurc n nbo neccs'^arj since Enghsh 
lit'raMirr h oflfiitbc onK imdium through w bith Western ideas nnd Western 
id'aE can bo eoiueied 

rurthi r, for the. ‘•inch ofianoiis Uni\eroit\ subjects a knowledge of hterary 
Entrlidi i- fs ontnl for tho bare comprehension of such subject 
Tho alt'rintne Mew is (mmoriti) — 

That pri'^tienl training in the u'-o of the English language is essential 
for all students 

Tint an noquaintaneo with English literature is essential for those students 
onK wliowill Hiieciahsc in English literature in their college course 

TJ — It li p'o'unuil Hint Idcn nnd Ideal*, etc , will nil be tcjrcd by the mo of the direct method. 

(c) Wt think that, in general, tho examination should be conducted m Enghsh, 
but c'==ais and certain specified answers might be accepted in the candidate’s 
aernacular 

We ndii'c the me of the acrnacular to tins limited extent so ns to give oppor- 
tuniti for the testing of real knowledge or original thought, unfettered by the 
Flraiii of c\])rc‘'-ion in a foreign language 

(/) Tile practical training in the u'-o of Engh''h sliould, in general, bo continued 
during llio Unncrsit^ cour'-c, and might include — ' 

(A) E'^'^ny 1 ritmg, ns practised in the Uniicrsity of Oxford 

(B) ^\rlltCIl summaries and digests of books read 

(C) Oral di‘'cu‘'sions of books rend 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yc-s , I hold tliat English should be the medium of instruction in the college depart- 
ment 

(ill) (a) Xo , as it was before 

({/) Yes , I liold that English should be tho medum of instruction m college 
subjects, and history and geography taught in Bengali m classes below class 
VII has gfeatly retarded the progress of English education m second- 
ary schools This vernacular system should be done away with, and tbe 
medium of instruction should be made Enghsh m classes above class TV 


VOL X 
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QUESTION 11 


Azi 2 , Maulvi Abdul — contd — Bagchi, Dr Hakldas 


Mussulmans should be given the option of takmg up Urdu as a vernacular 
from that class upvards 

This ostensible vernacular svstcm, but practicall;* Bengah sA'stcm, has become 
an obstacle to Mussalmans ivho generally prefer to learn Urdu along vith 
English Their vernacular is not the book language of Bengah, but it is a 
mixed language consistmg of more than three-fourths of Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu words Even m Eastern Bengal the common people speak a language 
more akm to Urdu than to the Sanskntised Bengah 

In Western Bengal almost all Mussulmans talk to their families m a lan- 
guage which no impartial judge can call Bengah A Mussulman boj' more 
easil\ understands lehas than paridhcs, Haua than “ Bayu,'' Asman 
thanA/as^, Setara or Tare than Kaidatlra, Adalal than Bicharalaijn, 
eta 

Thousands of such words can be quoted w Inch are used m Eastern Bengal As to 
Western Bengal the perusal of a letter or a document wTitten by a Mussulman 
will speak for itself For these reasons, Mussulmans generally prefer 
E'rdu to Bengah along with English 

That there is a demand for Urdu is evident from the fact that even m Eastern 
Bengal it was found necessary almost m evera' middle school to appomt a 
jMauhi to attract Mussulman boys 

The vernacular system, by compelhng all Mussulman boys to learn Bengah mostly 
under Hmdu teachers, has so greatly changed their ideas, not to speak of their 
manners and customs, that an assistant inspector of schools of the Dacca 
division m a note to the Special Ass<stant Director of Pubhc Instruction, 
Bengal, said — “wc found about fitfy percent of the Mussulman boj's in 
sccondarj’ schools behevmg m the transmigration of soul ” 

I am aware that there are some Mussulmans who advocate that Bengah should 
be made the medium of instruction for all — Hindus and Mussulmans But, 
thc\ arc those who have verj* little concern wath Islam and Islamic Icarmng , 
their ignorance of Arabic and Persian, and their ignorance of the mtcrnal 
desires of the ^Mussulman pubhc, coupled with their mexperiencc, have disabled 
them to sec tlirough the far-rcachmg consequences, economical, social, 
moral, and religious, of the so called vernacular si stem 

If bj. the word vernacular is meant the spoken language of the people of* Bengal 
the Sanskntised Bengah of the book language is certainly not the language 
‘•jiokcn by the people of the Chittagong, Dacca, and Bajshahi divisions 
Each district has got a iirovinciahsm of its oivn, and there is no reason wh}’ 
Mu>sulmans should be forced to Icam the Sanskritised Bengah w hen Urdu is 
easier and more useful to them in cvciy wa\ than the Bengah book 
language, which is not their acmacular 

Bengali, as written and in the books, is surely of great use to Hindus for en- 
abling them to learn Sansknt 


BvGcni, Dr. Haridas 

(i) Yis, I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
« \a'i n vtir ' at cver\ stag,. abo\o the matriculation in the Lnivcrsitj course 
1 lilt. Ill < 1 btlow -.(.it-al rt.a=oas for m\ holding this opinion — 

In il ( 1 r'-t plaio on;,m il iiu c-ti;^ itiou in dinorcnt subjects (pirticularh *-cieii- 
llfi. Mlbjlt’t.) d kiiiand- a goixl working knuivledge of one or more of tin 
1 u-i'jt 111 1 inguag,'-- For ac irs to come India Ins to learn ecieiKt from 
^\(■.'^rn ‘■ihol ir'- uko-e \ orks ijijuar iluetli in one or other of the 1 uro- 
1 in lui^un, - Ini', tnnsidoration point- to the ucce‘i--it\ of iHiinilarmng 
J 1 ' hi, h ‘-i la--! r fa ham thin it-- "ii-tcr language-., and \ ithout an 

-.'0 nt ' ''vhiL^'. ff , huh r =e mch worl,-s i.ould bo miitli handicap,) d 

n f \ O' T' 1 - f.'jrct can lu 1 c-t atta'i.'''d ii m'-'riicbon in duTitL'il 
' . *' I ' i- .(.A ’ ' I nili-'’ ' (1 2 n at-iculation course 
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Bagchi, Dr. Haeidas — conid — Banerjea, J R 


Secondly, m the interests of those students who go to foreign countries (e g , 

^ Japan, America, England) at a comparatively tender age to undergo tram- 
mg m agriculture, commerce, or mdustry Enghsh should be studied more 
carefully than other languages For it is no exaggeration to say that Eng- 
hsh 18 the only language which can be used, to convey one’s thoughts all 
over the civihsed world 

Thirdly, having regard to the pohtical condition of the country those students 
who close their academic career at a premature stage to seek employment 
under Government or under private mdividuals or firms are often required 
to speak and write English correctly 

Finally, judged from a more practical standpoint, Enghsh should continue to be 
the medium of mstruction. For, considermg the vernaculars of the whole 
of India, their name is Legion And, even confinmg our attention only to 
the provinces of Bengal, Assam, and Burma, which fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta University, there are a good many vernaculars. If 
the University were to prescribe a common vernacular the diSerent classes 
of people would press the claims of their respective vernaculars, leading to 
some amount of confusion It w'ould be too much to expect that the 
difierent sections of people would come to a compromise about a common 
'vernacular 


Banerjea, J E 

dX) Yes, there aie not yet books of an advanced ebaraoter dealrng with scieno°, 
philosophy, history, etc , m the vernaculars, so that at every stage above the 
matriculation English should be used as the medium of instruction and examm- 
ation , 

2(u) (u) No , they have not an adequate command of Enghsh on their entrance to 
the Umversity 

{h) English should be used as the medium of imtraobioa m secondary schools 
(for those students who are bemg prepared for the matriculation) m connection 
with all subjects other than a classical subject hke Sanskrit or a vernacular 
This will make schoolboys more famihar with Enghsh and, consequently, 
enable them to have a better command of the language This should be done 
from the fourth school class upwards At the same time, whenever a transla- 
tion of the teacher’s Enghsh mto the vernacular is necessary to make the ideas 
of the teacher mtelhgible to his pupils it should be done Hence, it may 
be said that the medium of mstruction ought to be Anglo vernacular m the 
school classes 

‘(c) No , Enghsh^ should be taught more by the conversational method and 
more attention should be paid to English grammar Exercises m Enghsh 
composition should be more frequently ^set and thoroughly corrected 
Attention should be called orally to mistakes , not only should the corrections 
be made m wTutmg so that pupds may look at them whenever necessary, but 
also orally, to make a deep impression upon their mmds 

^d) Certainly , for the former it is necessary to come mto contact with people who 
can speak good Enghsh, for the latter it is necessary to study books under 
the gmdance of good teachers whose knowledge of Enghsh literature is 
accurate and comprehensive 

(e) Not so far as classical languages hke Sanskrit and Pah and the eemaculars 
are concerned 

if) Yes , I thmk Enghsh should be taught to all students up to the B A. or B Sc 
stage For those students whose general course of study is other than hnguis 
tic I would advocate the teachmg of books which would impart a simple 
and vigorous style — books written m a good style and deahng with the history 
of some science or some scientific subject m a popular way, etc Such booli 

Y 2 
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J R CO)l!rl BaNEKIEA Dr PrAMATHAN\TH BaXEKJEA, ScFElTDRA 

XiTH — B aA'EEJEE, Gaupaa’ganath 


mil help m the acqiusition of scicntifio knowledge and, at the same time, enable 
students to know how to write correct Enghsh 

A S — One ol my coUngnes very ffrongly dl«seiif8 from my view He fliinks that the rcniBCDlirs »hoDld b ' 
naed aj mnch as possible for the puiroses mentioned In this question He thinks that this Is absolutely necessary 
for the purpo-c of fostering the poiHh of the vemacnhrs and the production of books of an advanced character 
in the vcmacnlars, ns well as for the purpose of making lectures more Intelligible to our students He thinks that 
subjects like history, logic, etc , can be well taught at all stages In the vernacular« 


Banerjea, Dr Pramathinath 

(i) Our aim should be gradually to substitute the vernacular for English as the- 

medium of instruction m colleges This process of substitution, however, cannot 
just at present bo carried very far It should commence with those subjects 
in which there are suitable text-books in the vernacular Candidates at the 
examinations may also be permitted to give their answers in the vernacular 

(ii) (o) Yes , I believe university students, except those who are below the average,. 

have an adequate command of Enghsh 

{h) The vernacular should bo used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schooh as far as practicable 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kmd of training now given m English m schools 

Improvements may be effected by the appointment of a better class of 
teachers and a more careful selection of text-books 

(d) A distinction ought to bo drawn in the school, but not in the University 

The greater part of the school work in regard to English should bo limited to 
practical training in the use of the language 
(c) The matriculation examination should bo conducted in the vernacular in all 
subjects except English 

(/) No, students ought, however, to be encouraged to take up English ns an addi- 
tional subject 


Banerje\, Surendra Nath. 

(i) Yes , English should be used ns the medium of instruction and of exammation 

at every stage above the matriculation in tlio Umversity course 

(ii) (n) No , but till-’ can ba certainly improved 

(c) No , of on difcrodit d and ant quated methods of teaching the Iniiguaga arc 
folfo icd 111 the school cln^ces and the pco. joulhs arc unable to karn much 
of the pr ctical nif'thods of U'lng the English Inngimgo In this connection 
I would like to rcfir the Commi-sion to the vo y pmctical and excellent 
remarks unde bj Uis Excolicner Lord Ronnldslmy, ns rector of the Calcutta 
Un voroitv, on the occauon of the convocation thi>" \ear 

(0 Xo 


B \NFr JFF, G VUR \NGANATH 

(i) At I'n lit, and at h i..f fnr *;onic time to conic, English 'iliould be used a= flio 
nu ilium of iii'triu tnui and of ( \nnim if ion at t vein stage abov c the mat ncuin* 
ti'i 1 in till Lnui r-i(\ cour-i But, I think a graduated course in tl c vcmacuHrs 
-h 111! I Ik adiiptid b\ tin. Uiiivtr-ifv without am further los-i offline .V 
( ind iHt' fifth, ntirnudinte and B \ (xannnatinn fivi or ki v njearr hence 
-h Ml! I Ik u'.v II th' op’i'i 1 of nn-'Wi rme the epn -tions in Ins own vernacular Te> 
till till L'nivtr-itv undi rtal n, and, in some cases, give 

(1 inrigini'H* titnn-lv*. IkioI-. pre-enb'd b_v the Unr orrif v for the mter- 
1 xli'O -’I'lB \ 'X f 11 1 'Mui- in fh-. ' inne iihrj 
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Baneejee, Gaueanoaxath — contd . — Bai;erjee, Sir Gooboo Dass 


(u) (a) and (c) The University students have not, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English I should propose, therefore, that in the school 
courses of study, m addition to composition and translation, reaclmg, writing, 
and dictation m Enghsh should be msisted upon m all the classes 

(6) Enghsh should be used generally as the medium of instruction m the Grst 
three classes of secondary schools 

{d) I ivould advocate that the practical traimng in the use of the Enghsh lan- 
guage should begin in secondary schools, but I should vi=h that the 
trammg in the study of English hteraturc should be included m the Umvcrsity 
curriculum alone, 

(e) I think that option should bo given to students appeanng at the matricula- 
tion examination in all subjects (except English) to answer the questions m 
their own vernacular as far as practicable 

if) English should be taught to all students durmg their Umvcrsity course up to 
the degree exammation , and, for those students ■nboso general course of 
study may be other than hnguistic, practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh 
language, especially m origmal composition, should be insisted upon 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

<{i) I do not hold that English should be the medium of mslruclion and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation 

I thmk tliat up to the intermediate exammation stage ojition sliould be puen 
to make the student’s aernaoular (Bengali and aho Hindi and Urdu) the 
medium of mstruction and examination 

Pnmd facie, the student’s vernacular ought to be the mcdiiiin of instruct mn and 
examination in cicrj subject except English ns tint voiild cinble the 
student to learn his difTercnt subjects ucll and ca=ih Enplish nl-o •-IiouM 
bo learnt by ever^ Indian student not only for its prictn il iinjnrf nice in Im 
everyday concern®, • ut n'so for the rich literature it lont un-, and th*' ; due 
it has tovu’-ds furnishing a kc\ to the lret=urcs of the vorld s ihoueht 

The arguments agamst making the studeiii s aenucubr the nudium <[ 
tion are as foUous — 

(A) That that vould be less heljiful to his leirninu Ln_di'Ii 

(B) That that Mould iiuohc the iiicoin cnicncc of hi- InMii:: to h I’-n o 

of tcchnieal terms, one in the eernacuhr and the otlic- in LiiLlt ’> ' i r 

higlicr stages at mIiicIi EiiuIl®!! must be tlic incdmin 

(C) That there arc no suitable te'd books in the dilb'cnt ® il-jt i i ii 
\ ernacular 

The first argument n nmjih ansMc'cd b\ the con-id« - (in th' M,' .i ■ 1 

cncrg\ tint Mill be ^ated 1)\ reason of otb(r subji ‘-Itir" bni' ii t ' 
incular can be devotcfl, Mith ad\ lut cc, to thr -lud i J n_h h T ' ' 

argument is not of imicli Mcmht and im\ )c me i' *« ' i Is- - 

being retained in scrinciilir bool® \iid tie tl ird .ei ' " • J 

I>\ the fict that ui) to the intirimJ i <_ <-• i »k''d _ I i . 
m ino-t of tlic sul'jcc s in lkn_ili '•t I' a ; 

(tl) (fl), (h) and (e) I c uinot •■is tin* Unnorsi*. h > < i • - i >• 

I’liucr'ite Im L (piite ni ad'ointe c.i j ^t 1 ■ . I . i 

due to the ibolitiou oi tixtb^'U itik<^l l'*' 1 ' ' 

gnmnnr at the ii atm d i to i _ J c i i 

o'' good text b ok- n pro i a" 1 en , I i I 
re- Tted ta 

I'ng'r-’i *-11011111 no’ I*-* i i 1 a- • f-r >i.i ... , ■ 

'•chook I 1' it -ho d ' 1 1 1 *' ( ’ . . - 

-h tnh- 'd Sr - - ,i'' 1 - 1 ' 
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QUESTION 11 


B.vnebjee, Sit Gooeoo Dass — contd — Baneejee, Jai'gofal 


(c?) I would not draw any distmction either m the University or in the school 
(except in the lower classes) between training m the use of the English 
language and training in the study of English hteratiire. I thmk the best 
training in the use of the English language is that which can be given through 
the study of such portions of English hterature as are of cosaiopohtan 
interest, taught m a well graduated scale, beginning with simple pieces m 
prose and verse and rismg step by step to pieces of higher standard The* 
prose and poetical readers compiled under the supervision of Mr J E U 
Bethune and published by the School Book Society formed an excellent 
graduated senes 

(e) I do not thmk that the matriculation exammation should in all subjects be 
conducted in Enghsh In subjects other than the Enghsh language it 
should be left to the option of the candidate to be exammed either throughi 
the medium of his vernacular or through the medium of the Enghsh language. 

(/) English should be taught to all students durmg their University course for 
reasons stated in my answer to (i), supn and they should aU study both English 
language and Enghsh literature (portions of great standard works), but the- 
phdology of the English language should form no part of the course except 
for those whose general course of study is Imguistic ^ 

(ill) As mj answer to (i) is m the negative, I would recommend that history,. 
geography, and mathematics be taught in the matriculation and mternlediate 
stages through the medium of the student’s vernacular 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

(i) Yes , certainlv, except m the case of non-lingiiistic subjects and candidatts, where 

a little relaxation may be desirable 

(ii) (o) The majontv of them po sess sufficient knou ledge to be able to follow lectures, 

but not enough to be able freely and correcth to express themselcvcs in 
Enghsh This is an important distmction often lost sight of by those who 
complain of an imperfect ‘‘ command of English ” There is, hou ever, n 
small percentage uho are decidcdlv below the mark and whose presence in 
the cln‘:scs senes to lower the standard of teachmg and, in the mtermediatc 
‘^tage, even to clog progress 

(b) In flic fop three classes of secondary schools Enghsh should be made the medium 

of iii'lnicfion exccjit in the ease of subjects like goographj, history of Indio, 
chnientarj. «cience, and mechanics 

(c) There n lucd and room for improvement Too much time and attention are 

devoted ba =chool teachers to grammatical technicalities gnd rhetorical 
nicctu": Ujvto date and improved methods of teachmg spoken languages, 
other than the boa-, vernacular, should be u=cd more cxtcnsivclv in tho 
louir forni', and m the higher ones the hots ^ihould ho framed in tho habifB 
of e\ten'i\o reading of suitable and easj, books vhich fhea can understand 
vifhoiit iiiiirh hclj), and of expressing their ideas clearh and uifh 00*^0 
b ndiit imjiorlaiici i' non attached to tran’-lation and rctraii'ilation and no 
p’‘oai-ioii made for coni rrcfilion on familiar things around them All 
{'ft 'ibilita of Hide j>end( nt thinking is stifled ba a sj stcniaf ic di^cou~agemcnt 
at tl I- -taLc, the nii-clm \ ou-- effect of which become'- palpable in the lack 
iiiitiUixe < Mnred b\ the ordinare uiidtrgraeluafcs and their vant of 
rj}rtci 'tin f>f i r'-t band e xjii ri< nee in later life It is eejualU desirable 
tl "'t ria> or fvo grmd ft xf bool -- m pro=c anel pey fr\ «hoiild I c taught tnfens- 
irtfv 1* till '■tier vilhthi care anel miniiti nc~s erii en to classical languages,, 
to eft iti tht If ginning of an intflhcent ajjpreciation of literature so neoirssnry 
to t’ o c " ! o proj'O c to offer in the Universitj. a jiureU hterarj course Here, 
a I ■g.rrn g ought nl o to Ic trade of n comf/iraln' estimate of po nts o£ 
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u -fiji'/ -I’.v' 1 1 ?i I , Kill Ki Ml DIM K \NT\, U/ilmdiir—nAM iin,i , 
M \ 


111 - ir\ \ ihii' li\ illii‘-tr itui' ri f< n IK (• 1 (n (lif'lKi\n' omi i ci iiMriil/ir IdcnU iiro 
wtiiiii Ik'iiIiI imf ,!■ now. III' Irft In dll' jiuidil", (m( Im (aiii'lil. liy (Iki 
“ 1 i‘ li li l< ii liiT'- jiM 1 iiiniliin l/niDiKiRi I (ir<i lim^dit in (lin \\ n/if 
Till' pun* il' 111 III] >'|>i I 111) III ti'iil loit in an\ ‘cIkiik pii (nulnii ' (o hriiif' atiniil, 

" In "(lliv fi form III iIk < \i liiij.' m t (i ni of t i < omliii \ I'lliirnlioii 

i(i) Yi' luitli in i!ii Koiiilin niii) “ nil< i iiii ili/ilo ' (f ' , rnllif^i) iitni'cii J )m\o 
ji"' I 1 1 ll\ iinlii’nli i| iiu \K\i' ftlioM* 

Ol ^ I . I M I pt in In Ion 

(/) ^ • . I'll' n Ill'll liiiK'iii In roimo of pmur.il lilornlini’ ftiilJirinilh/ cxlrunivr 

•''1(1 liroi'lln lilolit n )>n <ii(n(iM of ilifn n ii( n\ thovglil movivirnl 

I'l'l < n// ir> hi'* nt, ni nddilion In tin ‘i|iiil\ of l'‘■‘lllvl nnil flni'ici (ii( lona on 
‘-Kiif-, iini) 'iii’iililu' •-iilijiil'- ]ni*<ir/f~i)tg nho n hUrarti iy/Iu'' iilionld lio 
{nriKiilirli in i Dd ii|>on for htiidin)i \ilio do nol iiim id a litcrarj larior, 
Tli' o tilt] Ilf i)ioi/ldlu fmd fioni flic urdal/Io iiillu I inn fi( rcnfhiifi; niiy 
ld< ' '‘iiTi' ]i lor lo fill* on.'li!< I i.tli niiliirv ("iijil \ilia( ri la(< a to (lio limlory 
<•! 'iiiiiro and iiiiiiilii pro;.n ' ainl a i iuithi of jioi fry rif(nirnii' Inyli 

1 'liifK' T)i] '( Miitinii , III! li pr< iipi'o ( <1 fill' and ih lu uli fi nuilnlil ir ii lo llin 

foil' li of l)ii liiniioroii'- ill' I" iiitifiii. and llic Hidilniif 'I'lii ri la, nt jiri Mi n) , a 
d'llo’-itl' niiioinit of ' Ik ' I " ii ii'-lat.'i ” dim (o a i onijinli'ory aoinpo of aliidy 
iiii(>>' ■ d iijKiii iniiid iinlurdK intfd for n‘-‘<imilat ihk " Imf ( lio jitiri I3 IiunianiHfi 1 
111' 1 1 nmipilh anil nt ofniiiii.' Dm proi mion ulioiilil, lioiiovir, Im 

iM'I' for roiiiit' not III' (In' iwllknoiin i \ 1) ifTiiPiof a narroii njatmliiid 
ri'ur <’ of Iff IniKid and f< < IinoIi-iyi< al i(iid\ (akin tiji too r,irl\ Ik foro a good 
f^roinidnit' Ini Ik'-ii [.'i''n (o non linginilm rlinlinlH of a liroad baaiH of 
go K rnl ' nil im on nlmli flnirixp'rf knoiikdgc alionW Iw hiiill 


Rai Kumudim KaIiTA, Baliadur 

(ij Enjln-li ‘•lioiild nol bo m-'-d a*: flio nicdiiini of nialnmtion and of f"’arnination at 
(%rr\ '■iTC'’ alio\( llio iinf rn’iihf ion m ( Im Unncniity coiirpr If tlio mrdium 
In a for' tpn longm atmlcn(') Mrnf more for mcnning/i of worda, Iban for 
iimninga of lliinp': 

(in) fA) Tic r tdir’ F'condarj fi'iicition alionld be tbrongh (In medium of tlie* ■vfma- 
cuhr 

(B) Bngli II pliouid b' faiiglit as a compiiDorj nreond langnagi more witb a 

"-I' i-. fo inipariirg (raniirig in tim H^e of fin' Bnglisb Innguagj, limn in ihi 
flmh of I-npli-li lit/r.itiiri n 'il ooD 

(C) Tim malncuhtion 1 1 'amnnfion •iliould be condmted m fbe Mmacularmall 

subjirts fsoept Engliili 

fD) The rnfdiinn of in“tnietion m fbe intermidiale fxamination iibould bo 
fin sirmenJir 

fE) Pnglnh phould be taught ns a compuDory ricond language in the inter- 

m'rb-ili- conrie 

IF) Tbc yrm-iciilnr ’■hovl'l he nn oplionn] medium both in the B A, and B Sc 
and Af A and Af f-e, i -raminalions, tin ultimate end being the imparling 
of all fducation up to tin higlKst unnerfiity atandard through the ver- 
nacular 


Bakerjee, AI N, 

fi; As a rule, but r'crptien maj be madr in fegtrd to certain nubjee-ts For m°Panee, 
bedoi" may be taught in the •' emaeular '(^ritte-n examinations mii^t be m b/ng- 
lL'=h, option being gi'en in the or 1 c~aminatioa“ tey a.n?v,cr in the vemamlar 

(li) ('S) Gen'rallj not 

(6) Aiitbmetie. hmtor^, and geography may be taught in the ve-maeuiar. 
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QUl.STlO^' 11 


Ba>'ebjee, M N — con'd — Baxerjee, jMctbaly Dhae — Ba>erjee, Ravaneswar 


(c) Xo, I thmk they do not leam much in tlie nine or ten jenrs thcj spend m 
schools before tlieix matiiculation and u aste n good deal of their time in rcadmg 
one book after another on the same subject An elemental^' kuou ledge of 
pin SICS, chcmistrA, and hjgieue should be mcluded m the course of study. 
To ensure a better kuou ledge of English, text-books m English should be 
prescribed, and teachers should be specially tramed by Englishmen or Indians 
uho haie had their education from Englishmen Otherwise, thej cannot 
learn conversational English or proper accent 
{d) Yes 

(c) X^ot m the subjects uhich arc taught m the vernacular. 

(/) Yes , practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh language for a course of study 
other than linguistic It is often fcmid that students, though acquainted 
■mth English literature, are unable to follow the ’ectiirers for want cf a know- 
ledge of ordmary or conversational English On the other hand, students 
not hai ug much knowledge of English literature, but well up in ordinary 
English, follow the lectures more easil} and with more benefit to themselves. 


Ban’eejee, MuRt.LA Dhar 

(1) No 

(ml Xo knowledge can take root and grow m the mind of a nation unless it is com- 
municated through the mother tongue The vernacular literature of a country 
can ucier grow , especially in the higher branches, so long as the higher education 
IS gnen through a foreign tongue English, therefore, should not be the 
inediuni of instruction and of examination at auj stage At the option of the 
student the vernacular should be substituted for English in all stages for both 
these purposes English, howeier, should be taught ns a conipulson second^ 
language up to the intermediate stage, and English text-books should be used 
frech at all stages in all the subjects until at least suitable text books are 
n%nilnble in the lernacular 

(A) Changes recommended m pre-Unix crsity courses — 

Eiig]i‘:h should be taught ns a second language both through coiucrsation and 
bools and, proferabU , the conversational part at least should be taught by 
an Liighshmaii or English lady A six or seven x cars’ course in the pre- 
l mxer-itx period is suflicient for gaining a thorough knowledge of English 
It need not be introduced before a boy or girl has thoroughly mastered the 
xernaculir English should at first be taught orallx bj, the direct method 
and, ifur one or two xcars of such teaching, English reading books also 
max lie u-,c(l along with teaching through conversation If taught in this 
mrthod 1 iiebAi would be Icirnt quicklx, and a greater masterx oxer it would 
be e lined thin under the present sxetom A conx cr<ia(ion test of English 
Uiould f'—n i>art of exerx examination English should not bo the nacdium 
of II sfiutinn and evnniiiation in subjects other than English 

(H) Cli i’i„' s re (I HI e ub’d m the {'nixcr«itx courses — 

^ t''"i.Iit e,; a comptihorx second lancunce up to the lutermediafo 

‘ ‘ tiediuii of m-,tniotion and oxannnatinn the use of the xorna- 

f opiiTial m all s„l,j,-,cts ether than Enclisli Text- 

■’ M" I I :: 1 ' 1 sJi u|(] \ fn'pU usofl nlona v ith honl s in (Iio vt rna- 
‘ ' ' ' ' ax nhbU 1 rorn the griduato staec rnglisj, thou'd 

Cl -• t ' r- i 1--.-X ibjwf 


liwint! R\\\xrs\\\r 


U I ” I o' I 

1 1' I I ,X, - 

S'*I i' > 1 ( 


th’ 1 ••.htiia o' ins"-n(fif,i i nd i xa nination at exarx sjirrf, 
' It 1 ind - ji'o.'i - ' ul crextii ii i ntmojilKn of 

!'■» at la th- c’ ■- ro-> n If t’ c i i Iniui b xcnaculxr. 
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Banerjee, Ravaneswar — contd — Baneejee, Sasi Skkhae 


the student would learn more m less time At the same time, the vernaculars of 
the country must be encouraged and improved 

/m) It must be homo m mind that Enghsh, which has already become the lingua 
frai ca of the whole of India, cannot bo done away with under present 
conditions It is now the only medium of speech that helps the educated Indian 
throughout the length and breadth of his country, and even beyond The 
vernacular medium, agam, will tell badly on the acquisition of knowledge in 
Enghsh by our boys The question now arises, how to reconcile or satisfy both 
of these kmds of needs, apparently so antagonistic A solution of the problem 
may be found m the foUowmg changes — 

>(A) In the pre-umversity stage — 

(1) Enghsh should be taught m the lowest classes by the direct method Attempts 
should be made to ensure correct pronunciation at the very beg inni ng 
Habit of conversation m Enghsh should bo early mculcated Well- 
trained graduates should bo engaged to tcaoh Enghsh in these classes. If 
practicable European lady teachers might profitably be employed for this 
purpose Throughout the secondary school course more attention should bo 
paid to conversation, translation, and composition, especially letter wntmg 

r(2) Text books on aU the subjects for the matnculation exammation, except Enghsh 
and history, should be m the vernacular Books on history should bo wntten 
m simple Enghsh 

‘fB) In the umversity stage — 

fl) Except m Enghsh, text books on all other subjects may bo in the vernacular 
Scientific or techmcal terms may be lotained where necessaiy 

{2) Enghsh should be taken as a general course for the intermediate examination 
Every intermediate student should go through this, but, in the cxanunation, 
this subject may be treated as optional, the marks secured by a candi- 
date not bemg added to the aggregate nhen falhng below a fixed raimmum 
Eailurc in Enghsh need not affect his passing the examination. The mclii- 
sion of English as a compulsory subject debars a considerable number of 
meritonous boys from higher studies I know a student vho, uhilc a very 
•good arts student, used to stand first in the term examinations m all subjects 
but Enghsh, in which he got poor marks The boj' appeared at the Um\ ers 
ity cxanunation four times and faded simply because of his poor Enghsh. 
But for this ho would have turned out a brilhant scholar Such cases are 
not very raic 

■fc) Alongside this general course there should bo an optional Enghsh course of a 
moie difficult nature, alternative mth one of the other subjects, for those 
who desire to make a study of the literature 

■■id) The medium of instruction and examination for the lugher degrees should bo in 
Enghsh, but tl o vernacular should be ficely used in teaching uhen necessan 
Examinees maj' bo given the option of answering examination papers on 
scientific subjects m the vernacular 


Banepjee, Sasi Seeuar 

c(i) Yes , that is my opimon as regards instruction Under the existing state of 
thmgs, so far as instruction IS concerned, I do not sec how the \cmacuHrcan 
be a useful substitute for Enghsh seeing that there arc so manj lemicularo in 
Bengal It must not, however, be understood that there is no ccmacular in 
this counlrv^ which can be used as a medium The Bengali 1 inguaee, be 
'Virtue of the richness and carietj of its vocabulary, the structure of its languan*. 
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QUESTION 11 


Ba^eejee, Sasi Sekhae — conid 


pncl its first-rntc literature is, undoubtedly, a fit medium of instruction and 
examination But its adoption, as such, uriU lead to the openmg of dcnomma- 
tional colleges as the domiciled nationalities have not all adopted Bengali as 
their spoken language So long, then, as ire have not adopted a h agin franca 
for all Bengal Enghsh should remain the medium of instruction Moreover, 
the adoption of a vernacular for that purpose maybe undesirable from another 
point of neir To mcrease the efficiency of the Calcutta University, and to add 
to its attractiveness and importance, first-rate men in special branches of 
Icammg should be imported from foreign umversities but the full benefit of their 
instruction will not be derived if it is to be given through the medium of the- 
vernacular But, as regards examination, it may be feasible to adopt the verna- 
cular ns a medium in some branches of study, such as historv and science, m 
the mtcrmediate stage 

/* 

(ii) (a) Xot m a majority of cases , I have already said that the mam object of stu- 
dents IS to pass exammations and for that they generally adopt the easiest 
way — cram The exercise of memorv is easier than that of the mteUcctual 
faculty and the primary object of the Umvcrsity is necessarily kept in the 
background Were the reqiurenients of the University stnctly adhered 
to the result would have been qmte different. For this state of thmgs the- 
raothod of teachmg is responsible Teachers, especiallvof the lower forms, 
in many cases arc untrained They do not take the trouble to create an 
intelligent interest in the mind of the yoimg learners or arouse their ounosity, 
but use the stereotyped method of appeahng more to the memory than to the- 
intelligence Unless there is an improvement in the method of teaching 
Enghsh the knowledge of students in that subject must remam defective. 

{1) The Calcutta Univcrsitv has given some latitude to the students of secondary 
schools by nllouing them the option of answering quest ons on history in their 
own vernacular This, ns well as other subjects, except Enghsh, may be 
taught through the same medium so that students may concentrate their 
attention on the subject matter of the book without getting it up with the- 
hclp of memory 

(c) I have already expressed my views in the aforesaid pnragrajihs I wish only 
to add here that instruction should be imparted so as to appeal to the ear as- 
also to the Cl c For this purjrose, occasional excursions into the different 
pirts of the neighbourhood may be necessary They inll be beneficial 
not only to the mind, but also to the bodj Trammg in Enghsh must 

not be mechanical Teachers must not do evcrv'thing for the bojs, but 
lead them so as to dc\cIopc (heir minds and intelligence and teach them the- 
importance of rtlf-lielp Wliat the boys require is gentle guidance and help 
vhen (liei need it They shoutd be taught to speak in simple English,, 
and coinir-alion cl-’s cs nine lie held for this purpose 

/d) at school creiter attention should he paid to the practical training in 

the u-i of the Enchsh Inucunge, but in unner^itv training attention 
should U jnid to both the altcmatncs With regard to the first I should 
sii.L’i t tin op nine: of conversation classes at schools In the Umvcrsity n 
m •’(K anc( tl ni. tliod niaa be adopted Tl'ere, the students niav be trained 
in tu' irt of < locution 1 or this classf^q niaa be held, and graduated lessons 
111 the nr* of j)n jiari-d and (xlemprr cjiceches maj be provided 

( ) X.'t n e anh I ha\e already expressed nu views in (J) 

(/) Ne' , 1 do nt adiiwateani alteration of the present cumculum Students of 
•i '-’c I- _ n to ciali'- at the degree stacc It is not necessary to over- 
1 ir'iutl'ii a iih the studa of Engh-h literature At tins stage they acqniro 
(h. j 1 I’-ofind ’■stnrdng .-nd expusemg their ideas in Finijd' rnph"b. 
Hoa\, er It 1- des'Ml'’ tint pro'i-on should cxnt for the stnda of the 
I "tii«’ kr_uag 
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B \NFR1FF, STjDHANSlKCMAn — B aNFRJI, MANMATnANATH 


Banerjee, Suduansukumar 


(i) Bngli'^h should m pcncrnl, be uswl ns llic medium of instruction and of examin- 
nlion nt everj stage above the matriculation in the University course till the 
vernacular of the province is in a position to replace it Every attempt should 
be made to encourage the scientific studj’ of the vernacular of the presidency 
so as to reach this goal at on early a date ns possible 

(ii) (n) Yes 

(f)) English should be used ns the medium of instruction m the highest tavo classes 
of cecondnry schools for those students uho are preparmg for the matri- 
culation 

(c) Instead of recommending n few standard tevt-books (ns m the evistmg system) 

the University should prescribe a select eourse of study, both m prose and 
poetry, for the matriculation (ns uns the practice m the old days before the 
new regulation was introduced in 1909) There should be one paper on this 
select course, one paper on grammar and compobition, and a third paper on 
translation from the vernacular, uhich should also contam a few questions 
on unseen passages 

(d) In school no distinction should be drawn between practical training m the uses- 

of the English language and traming m the study of English literature In 
the Univcrsitj , also, no such distinction should be drawn for thosj who take 
up an arts course, but for those uho take up the science course a distmction 
may be drami so ns to 1 j' more stre:s on the prnc ica' trammg m the use of 
the English language and the study of English fo' these students should 
be so arranged as to mcludo the study of scientific essays 

(e) Yes 

If) Yes , the teaching should be of the kind as m the existmg system with the- 
following modifications — 

(A) For the intermediate examination in science, the study of scientific essays 
should be prescribed along with the study of English hterature and language. 

(B) For the B Sc exammation, there should be only one paper on English in 
which the students should be asked to write aiT essay on some scientific- 
subjects 


Bafterji, Manmathanath 


(i) The reply is in the affirmative 

(ii) (a) The reply is m the negative in the case of the majority of students 

(6) English should bo the mam medium of instruction in English liteiature and 
language in secondary schools for students preparing for the matnculation^ 
But teachers should be free to explain things in vernacular too 

(c) I am in favour of reverting to conditions of the old entrance examination^ 

There should be a compulsory text m the matnculation in which questions 
ansmg thereon on grammar and idiom should be asked The second 
paper should contain questions on grammar and composition The third 
paper in English should contam questions for translation from the verna- 
cular, essay, unseen passages for explanation, etc This would help to raise 
the standard of the taowledge of the English language 

(d) I thmk there is a distinction between the practical trammg in the use of 

the English language and the-traming in the study of English hterature, and,, 
from our pomt of view, the former is more important Efl^ort should, there 
fore, he made to improve it There are men who are proficient m hterature,. 
but have a very mdifferont command over the language 
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(e) The reply is in the aEBrmative, the medium should remain as no\r — Enghsh 
Though it might be easy for students to understand things explained m 
the vernacular they are unable, for u ant of pract ce, to express their ideas m 
writing it Thjs, though there IS a provision for answermg questions on 
history in the matnculation examination wo know students generally do not 
avail themselves of this opportunity The compulsory paper on the verna- 
cular in the matnculation, I A , I Sc , and B A cxammntions cannot be 
said to have raised the standard of culture to the desired level 

There is, moreover, at present no standard of style m Bcngah The htoratiire 
13 passmg through a period of transition The classical stylo sot up by 
pandits, which was supplanted by Bankim’s ‘ Modern Bengali ’ has probably 
disappeared for good Bankim’s style, which cut midway between local 
provinciahsm and Anglicised literature on the one hand, and the classical stylo 
on the other, is in danger on account of the recent authors bavmg refused to 
pai any roga-d to ri los of grammar and syntax The colloquial holds the 
day and the htcrature is fast dogcnirating into spoken Fralril at tho hands of 
the disciplosof Sir Rabindra Xath Tagore In spite of volume and iichness 
of thought the htcraiy st^ le is unsettled, and there are no suitable text-books 
in most of the subjects at present As the hterature is givmg place to various 
provincial spoken dialects the prospect of unity through hterature is not much 
at the present moment Then, again, the vernacular literature could only 
unite a province at best, and there are more than a dozen vernaculars in the 
countn , to speak nothing of scctananism due to religions in the same 
vernacular The creation of the vernacular as the medium of examination 
would lead to much bickciing among the uriters of Bengali Mon oi cr, if 
English is delegated to the position of a second language the student’s 
knou ledge of it will suffer asm the case of other languages \ihich have been 
given a similar posit on Everybody knows that a B A docs not attain to 
the same standard in Sansknt as ho does in Enghsh though he might bo 

, Etudj. ing the two subjects all along — 

English, on the other hand, is more read and cultured at the present day than any 
otlior language in the coiintrj', and hopes of unity in India he more through 
the English language than tliiougli the ornaciilars Thus, I am not in 
fai our of disturbing the present state of things ns regards the medium of 
exaniiiiatioii in the Unuer^it^ But, as regards classical languages, more 
attention is to be paid to the grammar of the language itself than to translation 
into, and from, it 

(/) I am not in fai our of teaching English as a separate subject for all students 
during the Uiincrsity coiir'-c , but, if such is done, science students maj 
be gnen a truning onh m Enghsh Ido not think English isncccssai^ as 
a '•eparate subject for students u hose general course of study is other than 
Iingiuvtie 


B VNurji, The llon’blc JuMice Sir Pe.vmada Cii^vr.vn 

I, Itl^\c'-\ di r ,bli , and indeed c='cntial, that English should be used as the nicdiutn 

of II ‘-tn I ‘u'li "ud c \ iiuin ition at c\cr\ stage nliovc the inatriciil ition Under 
(iri ' It I :re imi't 1 ' Cl. •- u is ab-oluttK ne'cess.'n that educated jicrtons in 
t' 1 - (ountn - .ould j-o- r.-'S a thorough and accurate knciulcdee of J nghsh 
*^'ir til jiuriio-i- 1 nd tin- 1 noultd^t can onU lio attuned h\ bwnnning, to 
I \r I I ul'-i at til rh stjjLin c-ducation, and continuing to Uarn it at 
i,ir\ it -< In order to kirn a forugn 1 meuaeo jirojurli ono 

1 ' 1 I' ,11 t I'lc It 1 - cot imoii knowlid.'cin thM countn that tlio'O 

1 li.iii to h !'• i Ijich-h 1 itf in life Iiac c never s iccc aled in learning 

Jr 1 -, t'-e itiil that a 1 chinning should be made in 
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early years Moreover, in the present state of the vernaculars, it is impossible to 
teach modern western science, modem westem philosophy, modern western 
history and economics otherwise than through the medium of Enghsh If 
English be not the medium of instruction higher education would be almost 
out of the question Apart, therefore, from the fact that smce the days of 
Jfacaulay it has been the decided pohcy of Government to impart Enghsh 
education to the people of this country (and no vahd reasons exist for 
departing from that pohcy) there are many practical difficulties in the way of 
teachmg the higher subjects of learmng through any other medium than 
Enghsh The vernaculars do not at present contam any treatises in higher 
modem science, philosophy, history, and technology, and there are no means of 
impartmg mstruction in those subjects without resortmg to Enghsh It would, 
therefore, be a mistake to dispense with English m any branch of mstruction 

(ii) (o) The great majority of students who enter the universities acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of Enghsh to be able to understand and appreciate the teachmg 
tliey receive m the colleges, but it must be admitted that, m the case of a 
great many of them, what they learn is not enough The reason for this 
seems to me to be the mefficient teachmg of Enghsh m secondary schools, 
and it IS necessary that this should be improved There should not only be 
trainmg m Enghsh ht-arature, but the correct use of the Enghsh language 
should also be taught practically I fear a great many books are prescribed 
in Enghsh for the mataculation exammation m consequence of wluch there 
IS Hecessanly a good deal of crammmg 

(J) The matriculation exammation should be conducted m Enghsli m all subjects 
except Indian classical languages and Indian vernaculars I also thmk that 
m their University course all students should be taught English »but, m the 
case of those who take up the science conrsej all that is reqmred is a good 
general knowledge of English, and this may be attamed by pursuing a course 
of studies smular to that prescribed by the Uhiversity of Allahabad for the 
B Sc exammation 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra 

« 

(i) English should be used as the medium of mstruction and of exammation at 
every stage above the matriculation m the University course, exceptmg the 
vernacular subjects 

(u) (n) Umversity students have, on their entrance to the University, ns much command 
of Enghsh as is necessary to follow the courses vhich are conducted m 
Enghsh But there is a certam amount of deficiency m the power of express- 
mg their thoughts m Enghsh 

(6) In secondary schools the medium of teatihmg need not rigidly be English , 
/ but the boys must be taught to express m Enghsh what they learn from the 
text-books (hterature and grammar), and Enghsh should exclusively be the 
medium m this part of the English course, i e , composition 
(c) In secondary schools boys should be taught to express their thoughts m 
Enghsh from the fourth class, and not before that At present, this mode of 
teachmg Enghsh is commenced too prematurely m many schools , m some 
it IS as early as m the seventh class, and the result is that boys 
uho aro future Umversity students do not have a good grounding in the 
subject No improvement m Umversity teachmg could be tl ought of unles' 
the teachmg m secondary schools is satisfacton, and, to secure thi=, it i« 
highly desirable that the University should control the teaching in sccondn-y 
schco’s It in a common practice m most of thes( schools to teach too^ 
many subjects from the earliest classes The result i“ that imperfect, and 
m many cases VTong, ideas are impressed upon the =oft and plastic loung 
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min ds These 'jnprcssions ore conveyed throi.gh text-books on literature 
and .cienee, -wbieh are far from being satisfactory for the purpose for ivhich 
thej are reconiniended For example, the Bengah science text book for the 
seventh class of the Hare School contams almost m its entirety references 
to botany m an undesirably condensed shape Too much of condensation 
entads a great deal of difSculty m understandmg the subject and, if it is not 
carefully done, the condensed statement becomes unin telligible and, m some 
cases, absurd — as is exactly the case m some parts of the science text-book 
referred to I see no desperate hurry in mtroduemg such books so earlj and 
spoilmg the boys The question of controlhng education m secondarj 
schools thu^ resolves itself mto controlhng text-books The books on vanous 
subjects must be carefully prepared by such persons as have a special knovr- 
ledge of the subject or subjects 

^d) In colleges also a drfference might be drawn between practical traimng m the 
use of the Enghsh language and traimng m the study of Enghsh literature 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects, exceptmg the vernacular 
subjects, may be conducted m Enchah 

(/) Science students should be taught to express their thoughts m English 


Banerji, Umachaban. 

<i) In the teaching of a particular language that language itself should be the 
medium of mstniction For purposes of explanation and translation help 
maj bo taken by the use cf vcrnacular*or any other language Thus, in 
the tcachmg of Sanskrit, the lecture should bo gnen mainly in Sanskrit, 
though, for purposes of elucidation, the lecturer may use Bengah or Hmdi or 
English occasionally Similarly, English should be the medium of mstruction 
in the tcachm. of Enghsh, and may be occasionally used m the teaching of 
other European languages 

(ii) (b) The Acrnaculnr should be the medium of mstruction m all the school classes 
oACijit tl at English and mathematics should be taught in the first three 
forms through *tlic medium of Enghsh 

fc) The teaching of Enghsh should be unproicd Boys have to acquire the 
luastcrj of a foreign tongue, and liar o to get up prescribed books full of foreign 
ideas Cram is the inontable consequence Modern and up to date books 
V rittcn in plain Enghsh should replace the existing books The course of 
poctrj should bo diminished , the course of prose should bo mercased 
borne books might be prescribed As regards other books the standard of 
ellicicncj demanded of the cxammccs might be indicated. 

(d) Yes, in the Matriculation and I A or I Sc stages, but not in the higher 
exaininations 

(f) Xo , the examination of Enghsh and mathematics only in Enghsh, and of the 
other subjects m the candidate’s oun xcmacular. 

(/l^laighsh should be taught to all students up to the B A or B Sc standard 

TJil cour=t in Enghsli should bo the simefor the I a and I Sc 
'ilic cour-’ in Engh«h sliould be different for the B A and B Sc 
Xo drama or jvoctrj for tlic B Sc course 

“ 'ihc object' in the tciching of English,” as pomted out tcrsclj and concisely 
bj ^Ir Earii'ij 3[inr the enunent Frofessor of Ili'torj at tiic Unucr^itj of 
^Ianchc=tc^, ‘‘ ‘=hoiild be to enable students to read modern jirosc easil\ , to 
'[■i ik .ird 1 r tc It correcth, and to understand it vhen used b\ t!io=o vl osc 
motlicr toiirui i' ]aiL'h‘-h ” 

'JL< idi tI - t t forth here 1^ admir.vble, and appears to be quite ‘•iiflicicnt far 
ns the mode-t requireu ents of uni\tr‘-it\ studcnt'go Bui, under the exi t- 
mg II. t'K:e eenditions ere not i'rop< rh re dised 
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(') Yc': 

’(ii) (d) llic\ otiglil to Iin\c, otherwise, Ihoj should not iinss the inntnculnfiou examin- 
ntion 

(/>) lo tlie extent of \rnting llnglish eorreeth nnd understanding English comers- 
ntion eorreeth 

(r) ho, 1 would suggest that ho^fl should be taught to speak m English, and they 
ought to be (\ninincd in that 

(t/) Inining m the stud\ of Eiigli'-h literature should bcgin*when a boy takes up 
the B \ cour-e , olhenvne, (mining in the use of the English language should 
he gi\ cn 

(r) Yes 

//I lhe_\ ina\ bo taught, c\cn in the \ ernneular if nceessarj’-, but English should 
he taught for their heiie/it in life 


Barrow, J B. 

fi) If tin teaehnitr of I tigle-h gneii 111 schools were reasonably good I see no clear 
roa oiiwhc I nuh-li •-liould not be ii'-ed ns (ho iiiediuiii of instruetion in colleges, 
c pecnlh O'- It I'- there that for the first tnno most students come into contact 
with 1 ngli Iiiiicn niiil hear (lit language spoken by those whoso mother tongueitis 
(u) (a) Mo'-t ccrtanih not , nor do the innjonti of them acquiro it in the ooursj of 
their Uiiu cr'-iti training The pnjicrs of M I candidates show that quite a 
large proportion c\tn of those who liaio spent six years at colleges still 
( xprtss tiicniscli cs w itli great difliculty 111 English, and often commit gross 
prninmnticnl blunders 

(h) I do not think it IS (Kissiblc tognondofiniloanswer to this question The oxpen 
tiicc luces'-ari to decide it is lacking , but a few j'oars’ experience of the use 
of more rational methods would show at w hat stage boys of normal capacity 
could acquire ease nnd corrcctno°s in the use of the language If it were 
found that this stage was generally reached some time before boys were ready 
for college jicrhajis a muxed sjbtoni of instruction, partly through English, 
partly through the i ernneular, might then bo introduced But great 
caution should be obsoned about this , and I am inchned to think it would 
bo safer, and inorcT coni enient, to make tlio change at the matriculation stage, 
(c) \A hatoi er conclmion might be come to ns regards this detail the great pomjt'-to 
be in>=ii(cd on, it seems to me, is that the present system, by which all m- 
btruction after the elementary stage is given tlirough the medium of anahen 
tongue, has failed hopelessly If such a s}sfcom has succeeded elsewhere 
then that only proics that the system is one which entirely depends for its 
success on the conditions under which it is worked and the skiU of those who 
work it, nnd that hero the necessary conditions nnd skdl are lacking The 
experiment is in itself an extremely daring one, since at the best it means 
that boj 8 are having the foundations of their knowledge of other subjects 
laid insecurely , w fide, at the worst, asm Bengal, not only are the found- 
ations imperfect, but the whole superstructure is rickety This surely would 
be an unconscionable price to pay oven if at the end of the school course all 
students had at least learnt English really w ell But, if wo find, as we do, 
that the system to which so much is sacrificed does not even teach them 
Enghsh It seems to me rumoes to stick to it 
The best w ay to learn a foreign language is- the w ay w hich corresponds most 
nearly to that by which a child learns its mother tongue And the essen- 
tial features of this natural method are, I would suggest, these — 

(A) During the “ babbhng ” stage a child for many months exercises its vocal 
organs m the production of the necessary sounds. 
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(B) It gradually' picks up the sounds and meanings of words which it hears 

scores and hundreds of times repeated 

(C) In the same way, through constant hearmg and repetition, it gradually 

picks up phrases, and forms new phrases on the analogy of thosV 
which it has thus acquired 

(D) The learmng of words and idioms by this process of constant hearmg and 

repetition teaches it to discrimmate between “ synonymous ” expressions 

(E) A child reads nothing, or at any rate nothmg, but the simplest modem. 

books, until after it has acquired a firm grasp of modern colloqmal speech. 
It wdl be admitted that a schoolmaster faced with the task of teaching a class 
of boys a foreign language labours under grave difficulties A child learmng 
its mother tongue has numerous teachers — it is pickmg up something from 
erery^ one round it Moreover, it is learnmg throughout the whole of its wakmg 
hours A schoolmaster, on the other hand, has many pupils , and the tune at 
his disposal is strictly limited. 

I beheve, however, that we could adopt far more closely than we do the essential 
features of the natural method I should hke to toucji on the five points I 
have enumerated above 

(A) I doubt whether much can be done to improve pronunciation and in- 

tonation (save in a few details, e g , the common confusion of the sounds 
of J and Z) But it is easy to exaggerate the importance of this matter. 
Practically, no one ever learns to speak A foreign language like a native 
Jlorcovcr, every branch of the British Empuo has its own peculiarities 
of speech (to say nothmg of the United States) There are considerable 
variat ons m the British Isles not only betu een the local dialects, but 
in the speech of educated men The north of England differs in some 
respects from the south, and Scotland and Ireland differ from it still 
more v idelj It docs not matter much if Enghsh-speakmg Bengalis 
have, as a rule, certam pccubarities of intonation If thou vocabulary is 
sufficiently wide they can easily leaxn to understand English spoken 
with a different mtonation 

(B) A child obtains absolute possession for the rest of its life of a vide vocabul- 

ary by hearmg words uttered over and over agam How is a Bengali 
boy learning English supposed to acquire Itts vocabulary 7 Ho is given 
“ mstruction tluough the medium of English,” that is, ho hears for a 
limited time daily a teacher with not much command of tho language 
uttering stiff, stcrcotyqicd, and often maccurate, phrases on subjects 
remote from his ordinary range of interests He is also given a readmg 
bxik There are five reading baoks published bv Longmans, each of 
which IS supposed to last a boy a year They contain GST small pages 
in all The reading of some 137 small pages on an aaerage every year, 
supplemented by the mstruction through tho medium of English to 
which I have referred, is supposed to take the place of that process of 
d.ay-long absorption by hearmg and repetition through which a child 
learns its mother tongue Thus, tho Bengali boy in tho course of fia o 
MaiE readmg and study has met with only a small stock of words of 
which c\cn the commonest can haac rcCurrjd but seldom It la not 
•'Urpn-mg if at t'lo end of this process his vocabulary is utterly in.adc- 
quato and it needs an effort to recall even the few words that 
compo'O it ; while, his total experience of the u-e of English being so- 
limitecl, he necc'=aril\ lacks that power of distinguishing between com- 
mon, I' -s common, and rare words which is so essential for the apjirc- 
ciition of shidi.; of meaning Tho aery first thing to be done to 
imp' 0 \( the te''ching of Engli-h in schooU is to increase very largely 
the amount, not the difliculta, of llic Engloh read 

(C) "'luch of what h i' been said with rcg.ard to words apidics al-o to the com- 

bination of wo'd', and children learning English do not meet wi b 
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common phrases n ith anythmg bko sufficient frequency Instead, the 
' u hole process of learmng is inverted by tl e introduction of grammar 
Although a very few simple grammar rules may be of use to a beginner; 
the scientific, study of the grammar of a language is a subject not for 
the beginner hut for the export The grammars which are prescribed 
for children ivith hardly any knou ledge of Enghsh are full of prepos- 
terously long and difficult terms of which it is hrrdly possible for 
the pupils M ithout a great effort to discover even the meanmg Yet, 
they are expected to assimilate so perfectly the rules contaming these 
terms as to be able to apply them at sight in the course of them reading 
and use them as guides to correctness m composition Thus, we find 
exactly vhat ve might expect After schoolboys, and even college 
students, have spent many years over English they know by heart a 
number of rules, but they constantly faU into the most elementary gram 
matical blunders 

(D) It IS only constant practice in the tise of a language which can give a 

learner an insight uito the distinctions between so called synonyms 
“ Synonymous ” expressions alwa3’'s differ, often very subtly The 
causes of the differences betw een them are often not easy to explain, 
but the differences generally spring from the comparative commonness' 
or rarity of’ the expressions in question, or them hterary or colloquial 
chrracter, or the flavour of age or modernity, w^hich they carry with 
them I have pointed out that a Bengah boy durmg the course of 
his school career has no chance of hearmg words used with anythmg 
like sufficient frequency Thus, he is unable to tell whether the words 
that he know s are common or rare Further confusion is added on his 
mtroduction to hterature which follows his entry mto a college He still 
reads far too small a quantity of Enghsh, but his readmg is now much, 
more widely removed than it w as at school from the English of every day. 
I\Io‘t of it consists of poetry, old and now, of archaic prose, and of 
modern prose, so elaborate and individual that it is often as different 
as poetry from colloquial speech I have not space to elaborate this 
pomt with illustrations I wiU merely remark that by thus introducing 
boys to literature before they have acqumed a strong and easy grasp of 
modern Enghsh, by thus pressmg on them attention the obsolete or the 
unusual, wo cause inevitable confusion Them stock of words and 
phrases becomes a jumble of old and new, common and rare, poetical and 
prosaic And it is precisely this lack of discrimmation m the use of 
“ synonymous ” expressions that is the chief feature of Indian Engluh 
which has been so often caricatured < 

(E) I have thus tried to show that the premature mtroduction of the learner to 

hterature must cause grave confusion I may add a further point, 
that complete famiharity with a language is essential to the appreciation 
of hterature, and to set boys to read literature before they have acqu red 
that familisnty is utter waste of tme Literature depends, for its appeal 
on choice of words, on the creation of phrases, and on rhj'thm AgairJ 
I have not space to illustrate, but I would contend that the majority cf 
boys come to college without the slightest equipment for the apprecia- 
tion of the hterature, largely poetical, which they are then set to rrad 
One example of the topsy-turviness w hich seems to me to mark our 
method of teaching English I will give Candidates for the inter- 
mediate exarmnation are requmed to take a paper w ith the impo'-ing 
title, essay, prosody, and rhetoric I have more than once tried the 
experiment of testmg how far students who have passed this examination 
have any idea of Enghsh rhythm A simple method is to give a few 
fines of blank verse, with no signs to mark the line endings, and ask 
them to rewrite the fines as blank verse I have alwai s found these 
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experiments demonstrate an utter lack of feeling for the blank -verso Ime 
On the last occasion on uhicli I tried it ■vrith a tbird-yea’- class, not n 
single member of the class, vliicli was readmg a book of Paradise Lost 
at the time, was able to reproduce six or seven lines of !Milton coTOctly, 
and they all admitted that to their ear the movement of Jlilton’s 
verse was indistinguishable from the movement of proso , yet every one 
of these students had passed the cxammation of which the paper on pro 
sody, to which I have referred, forms part 

(d) As I have explained under (c) I hold that practical trainmg m the use of 
m*odcrn English must precede the study of English literature. In my view, it 
IS the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of 
modern English It is the function of the colleges to add, m the case of 
students with hterary tastes, some knowledge and appreciation of English 
literature 

(() It \m 11 appear from what I have already said that I thmk great caution should 
be observed as regards the use of English as a medium for mstruction 
and cxammation If experience should show that with better methods boys 
acquired a rcalli, good knowledge of English before they left school there 
voiiUI be no great objection to the use of English in the conduct of the 
mafnculation test, but on the other hand, I see no particular object m so 
u«ing if 

(/) If the standard of attainment in various subjects demanded from students enter- 
ing colkgc nerc much higher than it is now, as I desire to see it, there 
V oiild, presumabh , be more specialisation in colleges, and it would be too 
much to expect students vhosc tastes laa mother directions to devote time 
to the stud} of Enchsh literature Assuming that all students after their 
school course could read and write and speak and understand modern 
Enclish with ease and fluenc} all that would bo necessary for college 
■students vith no special taste for languages vould bo to ensure that 
t'lea did not forget the English they had learnt I think there would bo 
aer\ littl danger of their forgetting it, and I should bo inclined to trust 
to the practice in the use of the language nhich them lectures, theu convers- 
ations with their friends, and their reading of papers and of modern 
English books would give them I should like to omphasi'e here what I 
think ^er^ important, that ever} school and e^cr} college should be well 
jiroMdrd with a supjih of light English reading The tendonc^ to force 
‘Standard books” down the throats of unraatiro students is, quite apart 
from the difficult ic'i of language involved, rcspons’blc for much of the intel- 
kctiial storili-ation which cveraonc deplores 


B\SU, ISALINniOHtN 

( > 1 ii-di'b -Iinuld be us’el 0“= the medium of instruction at cverv stage above the niatnc- 
ii' itinn tavminatioii m the Unneraite toiir-e until, and unless the acmacular 
1 1- .ini'' fh'' r< oim-cd 1 inginge of the law courts and the various depart- 
II ' 111 of G n 1 ni’iir it 

(ill ( I, 

(It ] hn ihl. f,ir ec practicabh, be used ns the medium of instruction for 

tt -'ud 't^ \ ho 'I bniiy p-rpirel for the mitnculation 
1' M ' 11 i.h ifii'iii'abh inij'ortaiKt should lie attarhed to a student’s capacitv 
f f'^i.in 1 (onjKi ituui i foiir-f o^ s*ud\ in Engli-li should be prose ril ed 
f ■- ( \ nin tcM 'ill- V o ild insutr r f<.>-tain mount of enrrfal stud} of 
I ' h liur t r. \ hi h i-, t ji-'C'cnt, nlio.ither iic.lcctcd bv manv nintric- 
U "'ll --'’ii it 
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Basu, Na-lisdioiax — conUl — Basu, P 


{d) A distinction might be draM-n in «chool between practical tnininc in llic me 
of the English language and trammg m the stud\ of English literature, but 
the for ner mvohes a fair trairung m the study of English litcrntiirc 
(/) I do not think that English need ncocssanh be taught to students uliosc general 
eourse of studj is other than linguistic I think the present srstom should 
be maintained as far as practicable 
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B\sx7, P — conld — Basu, Rai P K , Bahadur 


literature, which mai, be made into an optional subject for those who want 
to stiid-v literature But, even m tnat case, an in ight mto the Lter- 
ature ought to b ' g ren to students In schools the iise of the language 
“should be predominant over the stud 3 - of hterature, but in colleges some liter- 
ature should accompany the trainmg m the use of the language 
(c) Evcept in the examination of Enghsh itseK no other subject should be exammed 
m Enghsh But if, in addition, boys are compelled to express themselves 
in a language which, at their age, they can only imperfectly learn, a stupendous 
waste of energy- is inevitable in the attempt to get the right expression The 
result IS dissipation of energy , and what should have been utihsed m assimi- 
lating ideas IS spent m picking up the form, the exact science of which it is 
impossible for an} foreigner to learn at that age So, students oftentimes 
have to cram up passages merely to be certam of a good expression m Enghsh 
at the examination Another evil, due to this attempt of precociously engraft- 
ing a foreign language upm the young mmd, is that the study of the basic 
pnnciples of the vernacular language is neglected m the vain effort to pick 
up those of Enghsh But, m this boys run the nsk of fadmg m both More- 
over, it IS an established fact that a good grounding m any language helps the 
mastery of another It would be by far the best method to allow the student 
to studv either in Enghsh or the vernacular and express himself m the latter 
so that the proper undcistandmg of the subject would be ensured Second!}' 
the stud} of English a': a compulsory second subject would ensure the proper 
understanding of nn\ subject expressed in that language In other words, 
books wntten in Enghsh would be understood although students would 
not be required to express themselves in Enghsh Fmally, this would ensure 
tlie master}' of the vernacular with regard, at least, to its basic prmciplcs. 
Thu«, the third paper in Enghsh, ns it stands at present, may be suitably modi- 
fied for this trainmg This double method is necessan, to conserve youthful 
energu and put it to the greatest use 

(/) Yc 5 , Enghsh should be taugiit to aU students durmg them undergraduate career- 
As nlrcadi said, teaching should be on the lines at present followed in 
tliat of the third paper m the I A, I Sc , and BA Enghsh courses With 
jirojior modifications this should be sufficient for the purpose But I do not 
think tliat linguistic studv should be divorced altogether from the practical 
use of the language I uould haa-c some English literature included Out of 
three pap'^rs, a« noM , one instead of tuo ma} be devoted to literature uhcrc 
as a sj) --Cl al cour-e of English literature should be left as an optional subject- 


B\«u R<m P K , Bahadur 

vi) an' 'or n in tlie aflirmatuc 

(i ) ('/) Ida not con-idor a 1 ir_'e mnjonta of them to haa c an adequate command of 
I n_di'!i 

(’j) I f) to \ hat 1 ' c dl> d thi' middle stnere, i c, class VI (seventh class in Ves 
B ne d), the UK diiini of instniction should be the acniacular Bcaond that 
I ' , tie top four clit'-r-,, the medium of in-)tructior should be Eiurli'h 
{r) T’l tr niiin,. iioi i-. lUfectiac, the direct method, dialogues tellmg 

s'ri-i in rn_li'h iTitiii^ letter- m smijilc Enchsh, sliould commence carU 
in V ho\ - f an- r l< a 1< -sons and exercise- m translation talc tlu pli'C 
of 1! th' no tIor> a ould flepcnd upon the teachers nbilita to sp d 
ri I'r -ii'h cocf' il lid ’iiuiith The attintinn of manager- of school- to 
til's jiunt 1 - t! c- n in f i-t ir of success m this direction 
M_. to - i' ' in tl ■'^ir latiae, a -tuda of the literature of a co mty cam a t 
(' ’'e a Iio Ic-i,. cf tl’c haiij I ingiiaiLe of that countra ns n mad n 
o' iia c a c rad , h'' 
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Basu, Rai P K , Ba'ardur — contd — Basu, Satyexdra Nath — Bengal Landholders’ 

Association, Oaloatta 


(c) I would answer m the affirmative, eveepfc that a slight departure may be allowed 
in the case of classical languages, where an exammer may like to test the 
knowledge of the candidate bj’’ setting some questions in the language selected 
bj the candidate 

i(/) I would answ'er in the affirmative As English is fast becommg the language 
of commerce, industries, and the professions, a w orking knowledge of Enghsh 
IS necessar\^ Teaching the history of the subject would be sufficient for those 
who had no groundmg in Enghsh bejond what is provided for the matncula- 
lation 


BasUj Satyendra Nath. 

(^i) English should bo used as the medium of mstruction and of exammation at every 
stage above the Matriculation m the university courses But, occasionally, 
the vernaculars mn}' be used for elucidation and impression 

•(ii) (b) Instruction up to the matriculation stage m all subjects — English, of course, ex- 
cepted — should be given in the vernaculars of the presidency 
(c) Yes , in respect of English , but in regard to other subjects it should be 
optional for the candidate to answer either in Enghsh or in his own ver 
nacular 

In schools attention should be given to the practical traimng m the use of the Enghsh 
language, leaving to the Universitj' the trainmg in hterature Students w'hoso general 
course of study may be other than hnguistic should be exempted m the semor college 
classes from traimng in English 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

/(i) We hold that m a Bengah umversity the medium of instruction and of examm- 
ation should be Bengah Unfortunately, the present system has been m 
existence for a great number of years, and there is an absence of proper text-books 
m various subjects m the Bengah language Wo do not thmk there is any 
diflSculty at the present stage m adoptmg Bengah for our matriculation stu- 
dents — Enghsh bemg treated as a second language We ought to aim at 
replacmg Enghsh by Bengah m the higher stages We would recommend 
thesis writmg m the Bengah language for our doctorate degrees to encourage 
the study of that language, and adaptmg it for advanced subjects 

(ii) (a) We do not thmk that university students have, on their entrance to the 
Umversity, an adequate command of English , and this is mamly due to the 
method of teachmg and exammation m that subject that now obtams m 
our schools and m the Umversity 

(h) English need not be used as the medium of mstruction m secondary schools 
for the preparation of students for the matriculation It should be treated 
as a second language and adequately taught foi that purpose 

(c) The trammg now given m Enghsh before entrance to the University is due to 
the method of exammation 

{d) We thmk greater attention should be paid m schools to practical trammg m 
the use of the English language and in the University course to the study 
of English literature 

‘(e) We thmk that the matriculation exammation m all subjects except Enghsh 
should be conducted m Bengali. It should be m English so far as the 
English paper only is concerned Bengah students ought to be exammed 
m Bengah m all the other subjects, with the option to those whose language 
IS not Bengah to answer papers m English 
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Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — contd — Bengal Xatioual Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta — Bethune College, Calcutta 


(/) We thmk Enghsh should-at present, be taught to all students durmg their Urn- 
Tersit> course It should be such as to enable them to foUoiv text-books 
irhich they hare to read, or -vrluch may hare to be referred to m furtherance of 
them studies 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(Q'Wbthout going into details ive desire generally to observe that, so far ns Bengalis 
concerned, Bengali should be introduced gradually as the medium of instruction 
in different branches of learning, and that steps should at once be taken to 
arrange for the publication of Bengali translations of standard literature in all 
branches of learning The Bengali language has made great progress mthm a 
rcr\ short space of time and admits of vast expansion in all directions and is 
adaptable for scientific literature 


Bethune College, Calcutta 

O' • 


(v) and (ii ) The vernacular may be used as an optional medium of mstruction 

and of evammation at everj' stage below the B A. 
SenY ^ honour^ standard So long ns good text-books m the 

< inttcrjcc, E B vernacular are not forthcommg the medium must be 

thowabiwj-, B E l^irgely bdmgual , but the University should at once 

take measures to stimulate the production of such 
text books, ns far ns practicable It is not unreasonable to expect that if the 
Unncrsit} forraalh recoguised the vernacular as a medium, and offered pre 
raiums to the authors' of the best text-books m vernacular, substitutes for the 
ordinnrj Enghsh text-books would appear m a short time 

In any case, however, it is demanded that students should have enough know- 
ledge of English to understand books written m the language, though they 
maj be allowed to answer questions m the examinations m whatever language 
thej can express themselves correctly and intelligently. To ensure this it 
ma^ bo adi Lsablc, at the begmnmg, to prescribe some definite text-books 
UTitteii in English and to test the students’ imderstandmg of them bj specific 
que-'tions in the cxammations As a natural corollary to the recognition of 
the icrnacular iiiedium the standard of the cxammations might be made 
stiffcr than at present 

It i-i not necessary tliat ever> student in the Universitj should study English 
literature It is onI\ demanded that he should have enough knowlcrlgc of 
the larjuogc to understand English books in other subjects and to express 
himself correctli for iiractical purpose^ Let there be stiff tests throughout 
of [irictical nfquamtance with flic language , but literature should be made 
an optici.al subject, to be taken by those who have special aptitude for it 
As till-, will mem a considerable lightening of the course of studies it should be 
]io -ible to rii e the ‘■tindard in subjects which the student nia} elect to 
ttud\ fn .icu of Enghsh literature English literature in tin intermediate 
and BA comtitutcs the heaMcst item m the present curriculum, though its 
clue itifiinl \ due fur most students appears to be utterh disproportionate to- 
the .unount of time and cncrg\ sjicnt upon it 
’ll c p'( I nt tf m 1' op' n to a double obje^ction — 

Fir-tU the wofkine )'n_’li-h m v hieli ci er\ student requires to he trained is 
sought to be t .ugh in the wTOn" i.a\, in , through fine literature 
Semn ih iii suhjeet- oth r thin literature, f.imrht throuch a forcicn mcdiuri, 
stud'' i*-. h irii more wo-d- than things, the grqi of facts being 
L\ the s hire to il'-urdtr-tcod vr. d- 
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Bethuiie College, Calcutta — conld 


TIio \\orking English, if taught bj n more rational method than now, should be 
suflicicnt for all transactions in Corernment offices and busmoss houEe”, and 
may ser\o tho imrfoscs of a Itngua ftanca for the uholo of India A real 
mutual understanding among the different provinces, eo far as language can 
bring it about, will depend, however, much less rpon this lingua franca, which 
can never become tho language of the masses, than upon ihe diffusion of a 
comparative study of tho mam Indian vernaculars and tho giadual estab 
lishment of a common script 

The distinction between the language and literature can hardly bo made pro 
fitably in schools where, however, more stress may be laid ipon practical training 
m the u^e of tho language than at present 

The vernacular should bo tho medium of instruction m secondary schools in 
ci'crv subject other than English, which itself should be taught, except in 
the lowest forms, through tho Englirh medium, as far as possible Good 
text-books in the vernacular should be more cosily forthcoming for the school 
standards than for tho coUego standards 

Tho vernacular should bo an optional medium for tho matriculation ex- 
amination in every subject other than English 


thoroughly agree wuth tho sentiments expressed al ovo Tho teaching of 
, ^ subject^, other than Engbsh, in English, should bo 

difcontinucd, loth in schcoLs and college'' Eviry- 
thing should bo done to encourage the wTiting of suitable text books in the 
mam vernaculars 


English should remain as a compuEory second language, and ‘■hould bo taught 
as a modern language, not as asixtemth or seventeenth century literature, as 
at present To mj mind, there is no excuse for impoMog English as tho 
language of teaching or of examination and to “-o impose it, is to lay a burden 
epon tho Indian people which is likely to lull any originahty of thought indnid 
uals may posies'-, and is sure to kill the gemus of Indians as a race The 
effect IS tho same as if tho life and soul of a sweet pea accustomed to 
expiess itself in delicate tendrils were houced m tho body of a thistle and 
had to attempt to express its soul through the prickles of the stem and 
leaves and spmy bracts of the thistle Such a plant would offend our ta''tc 
and bo thrown awaj as a weed 

In tho case in question, one of two thmgs happens — either tho Eergah has 
not tho Englch vocabulary to express hrs thoughts, and has to limit their ex- 
pression to his limited vocabulan, which gives UB no idea of tho thoughts in 
his mmd , or we have a man with a strong gift of expression and a copious 
Engh^h vocabulary who expresses his Bengali soul m Enghsh words — the 
choice of words, the grammatical correctior, is all tojond reproach — but we 
immediately feel — “this is not English — no Englishman or woman would saj 
that ” — and the thmg offends us As teachers we are bound to saj — “ This is 
not English ”, meamng not the grammar, not the words, but the expression of 
"sich sentiments, and wo show' them how an Englnh person would express (oi 
leave Unsaid mostly) himself By so doing we are suppressing the expression of 
the Bengah soul, and not of the Bengali only, for the whole of this land of 
millions of souls will become dumb until the new language has had time to be 
come theirs and, even then, it will not be an additional note to tho human 


63Tnphony, hut the reiteration of tho Enghsh note hat would the culture of 
Europe he if we lost the music of tho French, tho soft cadences of tho Ita'ian 
language and modes of thought ? 

By the suppression of the mam Indian vernaculars we are making the future of, 
tho world’s symphony tho poorer by the loss of all tho Indian notes in its scale of 
harmonj' 

The present practice 13 a legacy of a tune w hen tho educational outlook of Fnglnh- 
men was insular and narrow and is not worthy of the jiresent Britam — the 
mother of a irorld Empire 
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Ecthunc College, C I’cutt-i — con'd — BHADTntr, Rai I^or Bhusa>>' Bahadur — Bhadcri, 
J^OTiBHC^HAX, Dzy B B, aud Dutta Bidhu Bhus^x 


(u) [h] OnU r^acojnjBo.\ sc:on} laujuage, taug it on the he>t molern ducct method 
bv tcachero who can speak English co.Tectly [Tms is scarceh praeticible 
no. but with the better teaching suggested in other answers would soon 
become practicable ] 

(d) Certainly, for ordinary students of Enghsh, as a compulsory second language, 
nio'fcnidUnglish prose (and a httle poetrv) wnth plent^ of colloquial vocabularv, 
should be taught and not the language of Shakespeare and ililtou These 
might be left to B A honours students studymg the hteratures of England 


Bhauuri, Eai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur 
(i) Yes , Enghsh s lould be used as the medium of mstruction 

(ii) (a) In the majority of cases uiirersity students have not an adequate command 
of the Enghsh language on their entrance to the university The standard of 
the matriculation evammation should be raised More attention should be 
paid to teach students to write and speak English correctly, and m 
order to ensure this, grammar should be made a special subject of study 
Histor} and geography should also be made compulsory It is idle to 
^ tiunk of tcaclung a boa Enghsh literature unless he learns the history of 
Eiurl ind and tlic histories of the countries from whose languages the root of 
the Enirli h tingue is derived 

(c) E\anainatioas in English, histora and mathematics should be conducted in 
Ensl s'l 

(/) Enghsh should be made a compulsory subject up to the first degree examm- 
ation 'iLobC w hose course of study maa be other than linguistic ma} take up 
oneortaao special subjects, eg physical science and chemistry, ph 5 Sical 
«oicnceand mathematics or ana other taao combmations of scientific subjects 
Hie study of Enghsli aaill not liindcr them from studanng the special subjects 


BnADURi, Jyotibhush AN, Dea', B B, and Dutta, Biuhu Bhusan. 

(i) In colleges tench ng ‘should be conducteil through the medium of Enghsh except 
in the case of vernnculars and second languages 

(ii) (u) Student* do not alaaaashnac an adequate command of Enghsh when they 
enter the Uiiiac -sita 

(t) In '■ciiools a acmneulnr should be the medium of instruction ns far ns possi- 
ble All ‘•oiiiid methods of instruction jirocecd from the knoaani to the un- 
1 nown Enclish ennnot be a medium of mstruction unless some command 
oa er if' ii-e h !<; been '-eeured 

Tin't 1 *, howeaer n aannt of good text books in the vernaculars as ncarla all 
iM'tine aiorl* Inae been jirotluced from jiurela merccnara motive* The 
U \t look loininttce, aaho-c mam function i* the <-clect'on of Ixioks but not 
th' r ])’-cvlu( tion In* not, *o far been able to renioae tin* long felt aaaiit 
‘** lul ml text bool - m the vtrmeulir-, on different *ubject3 should be aantten 
i r<h r th' dimt'on of tin Uniaer^ita ba ‘-troiu: coinimttces of *jHCinh5ts m 
*1 ]i i- t< *ubjixf ^ 

(*' Eo- i.ij'i-tm;. *oimd i dm at on m Ennh'h befte- teachers arc India needed, 
('I'nii'Ia for tl ' loaeir tli'-c- of -■chooh 
( •) In *'hoil‘ En_'li-h ht<ritu'-i nenl not In 'tudie-d a* *ueh Sehoolhoa* 
*’ o iM K trumd to a nt< *mipli < ]• ir indco-ree* Eimli-h and under-t md 
I r./!, "1 ] i_! -h ('-.if wr>rJ* de dm_ a ith < - f'iniliir to them 
(f 'I t"i.ul''ioi e ai’i’ '1 it< ! lac t jire ' t tin option of .an-wenne the 
h , eT. p e tl ' It I a<.rn''i 1 1 n or m Ench-h Thi- sa'-t'Di tna_, bo 
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]lii \)n M '-It \\ ])i\,]5 1? n ulDi TT\, Hinm 15iii san — ronid — Biiand^r- 

K\i> Sir i’ (;. — Hit \TT\rHAiui I MdiiiNi Mohas 


^vtiniliil to ntlii'r if (’i) iinil (r) lie tonijilioil Mitli III the jiapors 

fo" till' u iild-". and vokihiI langtiagts llic jircsi'iil sislon of dcmnndnig 
th' iin'-'H'r-- (o homo of the qtu'-<tion-< iii Eiiglisli mni be disroiitmued and so 
mi i\ mirk'- '•liovild not be *-01 iiparl for traii'-latioii mto English 


Bn \Kj>\i5K\u, Sni R G 

M\ ‘'ivuiT I'- in tlie aOirmitne, tie general drift of ideas conicjcd by the 
L*ii\ir‘-it\ ( diK iiion liiat i« giitnto Indians is Eurojiean and Englisli The 
K'jii ti 1)1 ir^ h u e not \ot been fnlh deidojitd and adapted for the cvpression of 
thc'o d< i*- A Miitabh literature, m what 1 iiini cill European subjects, has 
no' \ . t '-pru u' up iuuoug--t im In (Ins stale of tilings cducat.on and OKammation 
lliroiii'ii the inidiuni of the lernaculars ennnot, 1 lielievc, lie clTcctive , and if 
t'li 11-- of t’le eniieiilir'- is fnreed ujum us it is aptti lead to the formation of 
a moimri'i dnh et — nlf rnglish liiilf-\( inni uhir \gnin, if the vernaculars are 
11'' d ns tin 111 (In of iiistrin lion there ml! ue insujiorablc jiractical dillicultics, 
i']i> nth in tin po suk m i of Hoinbni uhere the priiuijial vernaculars are 
fsitnlhi ttiijii iti ^^arathl. Kanaresc. and I rdii Our ( oik gi s are resorted to In 

stink lit' 'p( ikiim ill tin so dmlc-ls, md in cadi subjeil teachers able to teach 
tbn'u.b tin st langiiajes mil have to lx scenred ’I In substitution of \cmaculars 
for 1 ii.di b must lx h ft for t'n future 

till (M I do tliiiilv tb It tin \ know iIuhIihIi < uoiigb to iinderst and the lectures delivered 
In ]ir>f( sons tl ough llie\ mn\ not be able to speak English fluently and 
tdi im itn dh 

Oi) Eimli'li and \erinrular should be combined in giiiiig instruction m secondary 
sdnnib Th; \ criia< iilar should he used to ensiiic that iihat is taught is 
uiit’crsloo 1 b\ the ]ui])ils , or to unjircbS the subject clearly on their minds 
I’lit 111 the iMo highest standards which, in onr jircsidcnc}, are the si^th and 
tin 'iicnlh, greater Use of English ns the medium should be made 
\r) In the tniimiig gn en in English before entrance to the University there is much 
room for improi emciit students should lie ro piircd to read more English 
m tlie shape of tlic histones of Greece, Koine, England, and India 
{ I) There i-- oftentimes an inability to speak English fluently or to use it with ease 
in writing in the case of persons who linic gone through a pretty long course 
in Ihiglish literature Attention should, therefore, be dir cted to the teaching 
of the use of the English language in speaking, as well as writing, separately 
and di^tiiieth from the tcnehing of litcrarj w'orks 
ft) I think that, in conscriiicncc of the difTicultics entailed by the multiplicity of 
\ eriu c lars, especially in the Bombay and Madras presidencies, the 
m itr ,,ulnlion should, in all cases, be coiidiictcd in English 
(/) English should be taught to all students during their U uvcrsity coerce as a 
g( nernl lule As to students who hnee taken up a lino other than linguis ic 
tlici nliouhl he tuiglit English like nil odier students up to the intermediate 
. o\ammalion of our University When th.y take up a special subject after 
Hut the Englisji of the books on that subject will be sufRciont to give them 
further instruction in that language 


' Bhattaohabjee, Mohini Mohan 

(i, Bengali instead of English, should be used ns the medium ot instruction and of 
CKammntion m schools, as well as in the University English is a bond of union 
amongst the races of India speaking so many different languages English is the 
key to one of the richest literatures of the world , the study of English has fostered 
the growth of the glorious literature of modern Bengal Faoilitj' in WTitmg and 
speaking English helps intercourse between Europeans and Indians and 
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BHVTTACFAtUEE IMOHENT MOHA^C — COIlid — BhATTACHARYA, JoGEYDR.\>- \T n. 


enables them to understand one another better Even ■n'hon one is prepared to 
admit all thi=, and many thmgs more, one is not bound to admit that English 
ought to be the medium of mstruetion in oim schools and in the University 
In the Hjdcrabad University the vernacular has been made the medium of 
in'^truction 

That Bengali ought to be the medium of instruction and evaminatioii in schools 
anil, perhaps, bo roaddj' admitted by all It is preposterous to attempt to tench 
a foreign tongue to children u ho can scarcely express themselves in their owm 
language I do not think an attempt of this kmd has been made in any other 
country For u ant of good teacher®, and also because the idea is unnatural, the 
teaching of Enghsh m schools is qmte unsatisfaotorjx Students uho after 
matriculating join the college are gcncrnlh' poor m Enghsh .They have, mdeed, a 
tolerable reading know ledge of Enghsh, but it is difficult for them to express their 
ordmary ideas clearl}' To expect that these students should read u ith apprecia- 
tion Enghsh u orks on the higher branches of know ledge and answer questions 
on them in Enghsh is certamly cxpectmg too much Ambitious plans too often 
fail, and it is not surprismg to find that this plan, too, is no exception to the rule. 
There is a close connection between language and idea, and if one has to spend • 
one’s cncrg^ m getting over the pccuharitics of phrases and idioms the idea 
IS sure to be mi<sed Agam, if a student has not a full command of the vocabu- 
larj his ideas are sure to bo ill-oxpresscd Exammer aftei o'tamiiicr has com- 
plained that Indian students distort ideas m o.xprcssiiig them, that they are too 
bombastic, that they use vords uithout grasping their exact significance, and, 
ns a result of these blemishes their composition is deemed to bo u orthloss 

There is another reason vh\ Bengali should be the medium of instruction and 
cxammation throughout The growth of Bengali literature wdl bo fostered if 
text books in philosophy, oioiioiincs, history, and other subjects — a'ts as well ns 
Bcience — ire compiled in Bengali But thcj'will never bo compiled in Bengali 
unUs®, and mitil, there is a largo demand for such books, and this demand should 
be cicated by the University 

It has been ®.iid that the Bengali vocabulary is not rich enough to express the 
idea , and the shades of idea®, which form the content of this laiiety of subjects, 
and that is impossible to find exact equivalents of technical terms I have 
consulted a teacher of mathematics and he says emphatically, that there arc cqu-- 
\ ah nts 111 our language (of course drawn fiom Sanskrit) for all iiiathcmatical 

' tains I am sure the technical and special term® used in other ®cion(’os can bo 
similarh Tendered into Bengali with the help of Sanskrit The Sahihja Pi nshad 
has actualh tran®laled mini terms used in geology If thcic arc terms which 
cannot be traii'-Iatcd we niav use them as naturalised words ns has been done 
iiiukr the force of circumstances in so main other languages 

(m) If Beiig ill 1-, adopted a® the medium of instruction and examination all the text- 
book® oxcciiting uook® on Ei.gli-h literature and the English Innguago, will have 
to bo translated into Bengali But e\er\ student mu®t bo taught the EnglL®U 
languagi .nid Engli-.h compo-ition If English no longer remains the mcdinm 
stiuknt® will not haic to nad it as often ns the3 do now Hence, all possible 
can miylit to be taken t^o make the teaching of Engh®h efficient .'Students will 
lu\e to karn this language throughout their school career and Uniior-it^' 
stuib nts will bale to take a course m the Enghsh language to qualifi for the- 
B \ lb An < 

It i- tiiidb'--, to add that, once Bengali is adopted ns the medium, lectures will 
lini to b(^ (Mmrtd in tin® language 


BlI tTTACHAUYV, JOGEXDRANATH 

(it Tor thus, b)\s wtio are going in for liiekfr unncr-itj dc,_rcc® ard for 
1 " n<sl profiS'ion® Enclisb should be the nudium of in-truction and of ex 
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’ \~T " U VK^ \ P'l ' M ) \N \ TH • " ' ' — I’ll VT r\r II Mfi \ l\ I I lU \< II \ ' III \ 


' 11 n'.Mn T? I' . < ! 1 ’n n'Hi\ 0 till niitii'’iih(inii nnil tlii'-o inmlliiuc on (litir 
< .U 1 ii I' ‘o 1 ir 1.1 n\ rr !(' nil n<l' >jii 'tiM oininnml of I'lr I nj Ii'-ti Iniii'iinj'O lo innKc 
1' , > i’>!f for (’lo ,1 lo 1- ijtin »' intprtn ( (I l.iion lodi (' in 1( III ( or nrf*! 'Iliciiiorr 
■’ll • i!ll iTti t'l il ) 111' in o t'.r Ui IP r \\ il! I’lrr Ik roii.f ni (jiiiiinti (1 iv nil the i,ca- 
' IT' "{ If ’'-rn ' i< ironniluc t» rn litrr iinn In ' ( (oti(liir\ k I iool't fiio nuilnim 
of I’l ■'111 ■ on I’lnnhl 111 Ill'll 1 in tho imtrii nl itioii nloiu , in cl(n‘'(fi 

I iM lol 11 'nnii >1 I, 11 h iiiii't’-!' I lino If' I tin nudnim of i lu rrmnciilnr 
irro -irommih' f of )>n)>il'' mIio riitir llu i"onilnr\ rln'ts oificcinllj 
•' o ’ It iho nil hlh ’‘i,< mIio ihrnii h line fiirorm to ilioconrliinoii of the 
I 111 r ( 1*1 to I't 11 I f mid ir<l ui I 'irh h thnt n illi nrr\ tin ni fhronpli tlic Uiu- 

I i<i ''i r llr. moj r i< r illr f<'iin<l to he \<rt iiitellipenl , niifi [iiirticiilnrh 

'■'oiw 1 1 ' rriiT iilir »nd tmtheniit'r I hut , on nif’ to their incniifKite to mn'-tcr 
the 1 1 h 'i ii’i 111 ' I'ni (ill. find (’if ir lifi hiroiiKinn nrid iinste lor 

i’.r / o le j.r 1 1 'Oil 'loiild he iiinh h\ thi liii\cr‘-it\ On tn((iiirf it linn 

1 I f 1 f( 1 1 fi til'll !r -th n one fifth of iho e iihinll'd to the crcondnrj. coiirrc 
,-1 ’’ I (linin' on lint < nm hide the 'ehool roiir‘’f Mhileontm cicrj 

'hr' •'O'- e -I '•'h 111 oht -iiiiini n(h,r<( fnl'ill IJ the ntmiht r of tlio^c nho 
in*; ill'' 1 >1 I'''”'.! ''ll nninhi- i ho i rndinti d i\ hm J 7 1 - 'J hn n, cureh , 

1 • i! "1 'i f nnd t’.' 1 > of <n(r/\ ditnilid n|.on jiii] i’k mid toacherp 

1 1 '-i''il)< Thi'f ihitei> I ,rpi 1 \ due t'l ih< 'iiinl of rnj'acitf on the part of 

j ti e ‘o ti. 'rr till I in'll h loiii'ne li i< for tin ( that a ippaniti cx- 

■- 1 i' o 1 o 1 ' ,f inn line a t oe ti nti irni ilmn, u ill ha \ ( lo 1 ( liddintlio 
\i I 'll.- ith I tit h h O' in ojitioiinl lulijut I lin Mill diiurtnliiitc them 

' o 1 t o r - hi 'ri loiin in for h rn<d jirofi lom 'Jo offer nnturftl con- 
'II I'l'i'i, 1 > '•me d ir eolh ^ ( v ill h elildi h< d in mIiiiIi inathcninticfi and 
!h< n T IT 111 vr " ill hr t le coininil or\ uhjr(t« i i tlie int triiu di itt ‘■tape Ulti- 
n*' 1 \ , piiinl Mill >' nr*' dt I'm ' in tin irrnunlar or in nnthcinaticP, ns 
r' i>l' it 'll’ \a'id\f \ <h 'n ' in I n^'li'-h or i>hilo'-op!i\ from colkecc conduct 
( 1 o’l 11 In,li'h hi n I'(|<(nd upnn it the r'lentilic Plud\ of t!ic natnc 
1 .'1 in e m 11 11' \ ' r 111 (h \ ( lojn d tinh n, n ifi until, there ire <h ^ri o'- in tin icrnn- 
nili' It t.n\ he iir, ' il ihit the r< m t panciti of rie)iiiMie liM hookp for the 
> niT ii! ir roll' p' < la hut the e mil he fortlironiinc if llic Unnir‘-it\ tnkts 
11(1 th' h'l in< in ri/ht < irne if There are i pood main Hcnpnli nutlior'; ulio, 
ifri Jii' t'd.Mill •-iijijiK the' eh fie le Ilex 

1 lie 1(01 tin 1 in it irn ' m hat Motihl h v otiic of I'lete x t rnaciilnrpraehintcs ? Fon 
\ oiihl the'x eirii tin ir In nip f 'Ihf iniM cr m that ihcx m ill st rx c ns tenclicrs in 
I'lrxex •■ehfiol me die il hool«. anel ‘■ehoolH of ciipme ennp and of npnculturCr 
ill of V Ill'll max he run on xeriiaeulir lines Oox eminent iiiav appoint 
th' >11 as ^iih r' pi‘’tr ira, nnh ins|ic lorsof jolice, ka umpoi, and head jiandils of 
mi'l'll'! \ nu'iihi and inieMIe I ii diuh hool" 'Jhc perxiceHnill not at all 
'■iill'r, on th' eontnrx, the dtitu'- xxiil he done in a bettor m ax hccnusc tho 
otiieerj'-i ill he ihh' to e'xjtre ••s the ir ideas more eorrteth HI IheiroMn hinpiingc 
Jinn' if the xiriiamlir ^nle ih 0|>eneel and cartfullx fostered, students Mil) 
hixe nc 0 )i(niiipi ntul v ill not eroxelinto a Iilerarj course Mithnxicxx to 
enfe rinp (irofes'-ionr 


IBirA'rTACifMiYA, Krishna cjiANDRA 

(i) and fill) lilt 1 crnncnlar of tho proMiicc flhould bo made for llic present an- 
optional medium of niRtniction and ciamination for all stapes uji to tho BA pass, 
standard and in all subjects oilier than Enghsli 

Iti8notncccs>rnry and is, in fact, undesirable, that ex cry student m tho University 
should study English htoratiirc What is demanded of an Indian student js 
tliat he should haxc enough knoxvlcdgo of tho languago to ho able to understand 
English books m other subjects and to express liimself eorrcctly for pruelical 
purposes Tlie distinction betu con the language and tlic li crature should bo 
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made at once m colleges English literature should be made an optional 
' subject to be offered only by those who have a special aptitude for it As to 
practical teaming in the use of the language, exactmg tests — oral and written — 
should be instituted at all stages, and for all students, whether their general 
course of study be linguistic or not English literature m the mtermediate 
and B A constitutes the heaviest item in the present curriculum, though its 
actual educative value for most students is utterly disproportionate to the 
amount of time and energy spent upon it To make it an optional subject would 
be to lighten the course considerably and to render it possible to raise the 
standard m the subject uhich the student may elect to study instead 
The working know ledge of English which every student requires is at present 
taught in the u rong way, viz , through fine hterature My personal experience is 
that students m colleges do not generally progress m their working English 
verj much bejond the level attained in the matriculation stage 
In subjects other tlian English which are now taught through a foreign medium 
the average student appears to learn more words than thmgs In the ex- 
amination papers not only does ho express himself clumsily, but Las a pecu- 
liarly \ague understandmg uhich is due to an unreasoning slavery to ill- 
understood u ords 

The greatest difficult} in the immediate recognition of the vernacular medium is 
the want of i ernacular text-books The u ant cannot bo met at once and, so long 
as it IS not met, the medium must be largely bilmgual This, hou ever, is hardly 
an objection to the optional use of the vernacular medium bemg mtroduced at 
once But it lies with the University to stimulate the production of suitable 
text books in the medium If it formally recognises the medium, and offers pre- 
miums to the authors of the best text books in a subject, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that suitable i ernacular substitutes for ordinary English text-books 
would appear in a short time, though some English text books may not bo 
easily replaceable As, in any case, it is demanded that students should have 
enough knou ledge of English to be able to understand books written m the 
language a certam number of English text-books should bo definitely’ prescribed, 
at least for some time to come and questions should be set in the examinations 
to test their understanding of these books 

The distinction beta een English language and literature can hardly bo made pro- 
fitably in schools where, however, more stress may be laid upon practical train- 
ing m the use of the language than at present 
The vernacular should be the medium of instruction m secondary schools m every 
subject other than English w Inch itself should be taught, except in the low cst 
forms, through the English medium ns far ns practicable The problem of verna- 
ciihr text books is more casih solved for schools than for colleges 


BHATTxVCnARYYA, BaIKUNTHA NaTH ^ 

<n) (c) No, imdcr the rxistini: sistcu pupils do not care t> read any of the books 
recommended bi theUnucrsity for the «implo reason that^no question is 
=et from them I faiour the introduction of a fixed course on the ground 
thit the 'tiuh of one liook is better than reading nothing 
It is ab'urd to ‘'Upiiose that the lancuago of a nation can bo learnt disso 
Cl ittd from It- Imtori and hence, the inclusion of English histon m 
the matricuhtion cour-c is recommended 
''[tre I'lper cvi’iiination is not a ‘'iifBcieat test Candidates should pa'i 
n i onl tc-t 

\d) In v-hooL there 'houM be onU juactieil trammi: m the use of the E luh-'h 
langii i^e, to the i xclu-ion of t’le ‘■tud\ of Eneb-'h bterituro In colleges the 
u''C of tb 1 njb'h li’ieni_e ''hould be tominiLon for all grade-*, there being 
a dcpirtL e it o' En.di-' i bt ratiirc for specialisation 
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Hii v;r \t .1 M ^ . \ P. \j).< NTH \ \ \i .1' - - Uii \i r \< ii \in s Hin \h \n 


(<•) No 1 u l)tit 'lonldho ('in ritn-lMiin nf in^-tinntioji iii nil (lie '-iilijonts except 
<h \rr,nniilir lii'-Ior', nml ( eo^rnjiln , forvlinli (lie mediuni nliould 
In \ < ni ml 1 ir 

vO 1 h> 1 1 Ju’i li ii in'ce >.lintil(I Im eompiil orv for nil ‘-ludeiif'-. inelnrlmg (lose 
'lie n,, irril eonr enf '-(iid\ nn\ liendier (linii liiii:in‘-lie 'Die ndvnntngc 
of T do n it ;,iio\iIr-,I <1 of ] Ill'll li I*. (<>o oli\ miH (o iieei! n del Tileil defenee 

]„'i,li'''i ■' oidd Pe ('i.' iimlmiii of iii< (rii< (ion nnd of exmiiinnlion iii Knglisli 
l<iut!i n Tid Jtirriiiite Id n(!ur MiPjiets (|i(« i(i<.(r((( (tofi riin\ lie gi\cli 
HI Pn, Ii 'i It-mK Mippli ini .i(ed li\ \<rnn<iiliir Mlitro luet^Mrv. For (ho 
j e I n’ i‘ fhoii'illi ''(((odd ojilioii of eniidid/ilf ■< (o ntiHM er (heir cxniiiin- 
nt'o’i j'lirr' in 1 ii;di-'i or iii (te xeriiniidir Midi die iilliiitnio aim of 
rlimitn’inn I lit li'h n'l (tie mrdiiim of ex iiiiinndnn \iliei ‘•tiUablc (ext books 
oi t’ (' n i.lijr ( Mill bn fordironiiiii' 'I lie dinieiil(\ of iiomenclntiiro and 
•'■nn note v in a 1 n n \ i n nine b\ n (niiiiim fr< ' h (lie names and (ernis of other 
)i u m < 


r.H \TT\rn \in \ J^iii\K\n 

I I '’in' '’n‘ inoiini 1 nf m (nii(ion in all -oeondirv •-elioriN 'I'lotild bo tho 
\‘T~ t-ijir iiid nn( Pn h !t and thnl du m itneu) itioii oxnmmafiod in all 
' ibjr ' 'loiil'i be 1 oikIik i< d iio( III I'iii,li-i'i bill Id (lie \eriinciilnr I bog to 
it ilia f'db M n|Hiii dll di fi'el of n 'X.li in 111 which (he medium of msiruclion 
I ii(> 1 r (li n (I e Vi ni leiilar — 

'•) ft I r e ( iminlnril tiii'en ntilie, and iiniiei e-.'-irv , ami now here follow cd in any 
p irt of die nv do d e orld 

(P) III l«i,h ii lafi in, e i virv diflieiilt to aerpiire , it s sjiellmL’ and pronnncialion 
nte foil of I mifiiMti! aiiomnltf' and imperfeclioiis and involve an enormous 
a d iimiier vrv (nmoii I'le f leulln lof Jevnicr-> " Moreover, the idiom of 
dll Iviiginji iidiflKtill (ondigree 

(( ) ITie inn o( all m“(niitiiii and edmadon is (ho prow (h and development of tho 
lined and fi r I’h ill V I Iii()m( III of (he nnnd (lit child must (liink for himself 
No V , w hi n a difl'i lilt foriipii langiiapo is the mcrlimn of mstriiction the 
t'liolm,' [lowirof (he voimg Jnmrr is weaktnnJ. dioiigh not doslroj cd, and 
hi nil nt i! di V I lopmi it is retirdid In historv, gcoprnph}', inathemalics, 
iiirl oi’iir nibjivt*. his igiionrico of I'nghsli eontmiinll} jilacos him at tho 
iinriv I'fodiir’’ In alwav wants help, and ran f-nrcelv stand on his own 
h , > H' (rn to learn Piiplisli nt the expcAo of oilier subjects so that 
1 in li'-’i ill e \iroii'' i-erprnt, i-wallows up all oilier eonsidorations and 
1 I ritiin ( not (he means (o an ( ml but (lie end itself 

an 'ifn Mil 1 1 of III' wolJf of (larfiris of all other subjects depends mainly on 
(he work of a ‘'m;.|c mnii — (ho (oaihor of Fnglisli If he teaches badly alk 
Ollier brar obf of stiidv siifTer 

(F) If dn ineibiim of nAlnietioii bo not a diflieiilt foreign I ingiiagc such ns English, 
Iwoor moil new brain Ins of stienco or learning may safolj' bo introduced m 
die eiirrii Ilia of seiondarv schools w itliout (climg upon tho energies of joung 
liamcrs 

Xext I shall (irocted to consider whether the vernacular (by which I mean tlie 
Etngnh imigiingo, for m the near fiitino the University of Calcutta is to 
cxcri iso intdlccliml control ov cr tho presidency of Bengal only) may safely bo 
mlrodiiced ns a medium ofmstruction 

Bengali has reached that stage of dovelopniont in which it can bo adopted 
ns a medium ofunstniction m all university education Tins is a most import- 
ant jiomt, and I w oiild request the Commission to seek expert advice from 
such recognised bodies as the Bangiya Sa/niyi Prra'iad, Bngiyi SaJitlya 
Sumih, and various oilier literary societies scattered all over the presidency 
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for the promotion of Bengali literature Moreover, even now Bengali has been 
introduced mto the curricula of all examinations up to the B A My convio- 
tion IS that no real progress can be maHe by a people that receives its instruc- 
tion through the mediimi of a foreign tongue Even the English — the fore- 
most nation of thfe present day — did not make any progress worth the name till 
they M ere freed from the trammels of the Greek and the-Latin tongues. Their 
material progress IS dated from the period the Bible uas translated mto 
English, and all the knowledge treasured up m Greek and Latin was freel3 
diffused amongst the masses in an English garb, and I doubt whether the 
English would have been able to rise so lugh if they had continued to impart 
all their instruction in Greek or Latm as they did in the middle ages I fully 
recognise the difficulty that n ould arise if a vernacular were to occupy the 
principal position m the matter of mstruction In the vernacular m e have very 
fen books on higher mathematics or science, but this difficulty may be obviated 
if the University appoint a board of experts for the compilation of books on 
those subjects m tlie vernacular 

T shall non consider n hether any serious objection can be raised if Bengali be made 
the medium of instruction 

i(F) The population of the presidency IS •lomilhons m round numbers, and out of 
this only a negligible minority, not aggregating much over two millions, 
speaks Hindi or Urd i So the majorit} of the people — nearly cent per cent — 
mil bo benefited bj the introduction of Bengali as a medium Even those 
haMtig Urdu or Hmdi as their vernacular mil have scarcely anything to 
complain of for Bencah is closely related to the aforesaid tongues — so 
closeh that Hindi or Uidu-spcaking people find little or no difficult} in 
learning Bengali Moreover, young learners, being always surrounded by 
Bengali- spenkmg teachers and fellow students, mil acquire the language in 
no time 

(G) In Bengal, as m all other countries, the dialects differ m different parts so that 
Ihochalect of East Bengal, and especially of Cliittagong, is not the same ns 
that of B estern Bengal But this is a matter of small importance for the 
written or literary language IS the same everywhere tlvroughout the presid- 
ency and IS easily intelligible to all 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I do not at all advocate the removal of English 
from the cumiula As we Indians sustain intimate political and commer- 
cial relations with the Enghsh, English should be taught as a compulsory 
second language, young learners up to the matriculation standard receiving 
onl} a practical training in Enghsh 


Bhattacharyya, Haeedas. 

(i) I^hall answer this question broadh on the basis of iin experience as a teacher 
from the lir t- to the sixtli-icar class 1 haio taught logic to the first-rear class , 
ps\tholo::\ , mctajilusics thcologr , and historr of philosopln to the third rear 
ehs. , psrchologr. nietaphrsics and liistor} of philosophy to the fourth rear 
ell", g. nerul child, and animal p-rchologr thcologr , histori of philosojiln , and 
Indian philo ojihr to the fifth and sixth rear clas c Mr oxjxncncc has told 
me tbit first rear stufidits follow me quite easih , third- and fourth rear 
sludmt' Imd tome ditlicultr with mctaphrfics (esjx'cnllr the opi-tomological 
j'ort onl , tifth and sii;th }( ar stiuhnts find it li ird to follow English books on 
indi 111 jilulo'Ojiln (i~ikciii 11\ the translated ones) and some tlieologr books, eg, 
lb -< 1, r.nrct \\ ird, etc 

] ^luH h 'r I r ihiur n » Jj lirrrn tl ' m/'ihtmi oj 2n'!!ri’‘'!ton (IP'! th'' yn^^'hvm 

f / 1 ' 1 ), I f'li'ii — a di-tuKti<'n not driwn hr tlu que-tion It not s( Idom Inpjs ns 
t'-'i stud' nt follow:, a h{*urc quite ii'ilr and ret cannot t\j>rc s hii 
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thoughts in Enghsh owing to hi? imporfoct command over tho English tongue 
Indian students thinh generally m tljoir own rernaculars and translate their 
thoughts mto Enghsh in their examination papers An mtelligcnt exammer can 
verj easil}’^ detect this struggle for utterance in most papers A good piece of 
composition is generally a remmiscenee of other people’s uTitmg — tho professor’s 
or the annotatoi’s 

<(u) {a) I, therefore, think that a ma'jor portion of ma'nculates follow quite intelligently 
the lectures delivered to them in English The mam complaint comes from 
persons engaged m teachmg the English language, especially Europeans But 
a variety of causes operate! besides an alleged imperfect command of 
Enghsh — 

(A) Students fresh from school find it difficult to follow European lecturers ns 
they are not familiar with tho accent and mtonation of tho latter 

^B) European professors generally slur over passages embodying English social ideas 
or manners as being too oasj — ideas uuth which Indian students are totally 
unfamiliar 

(C) Sometmies text looks are recommended without reference to their suitability As 

mstnnces might ho mentioned, Lyall’s “ Tennyson,” Stopford Brooke’s 
“ Milton,” etc Before tho students have read anythmg of tho ?mters 
a book criticismg their u orks is recommended [Similarly, m the B A 
oxammation, Looks like Raleigh’s “ Shakespeare ” and “ Mdton ” are 
recommended where students have read two works of Shakespeare and 
part of a work of Mdton ] 

(D) Books are full of allusions and require a good all round general knowledge 

But the sjstom of narrow spooiahsation begun oven before the matric- 
ulation stage keeps an ordinary student ignorant of most thmgs alluded 
* to 

(E) Imperfect powers of exposition m teachers, and tho system of orammmg as 

many points as possible withm the short compass of a note, account a good 
deal for tho alleged defect of students Improper method of teaching (e g , 
follouung tho sj'Uabus, proscribed too slavishly) is equally to blame 

I think, however, that the complaint that students cannot write well is well founded 
Even M A examinees make ludicrous blunders sometimes and, but for a 
meohamcal system of examination, they would have been weeded out at a lower 
stage 

Two alternative remedies are possible Either the traimng m Enghsh up to the inter- 
mediate standard must be improved, or a vernacular medium of examination 
must bo accepted The former can be secured by maisting upon the keeping 
of trained men in each school and practical training m grammar and composition 
and adoptmg an Enghsh medium of mstruction m tho second class and in the 
matriculation class In the intermediate classes tutonal assistance must be 
moie than nommal, and tutorial periods must be approximately equal to lecture 
periods m Enghsh, or each batch must bo of not more than ten, so tliat defects 
m composition may be pomted out to each student 

3 am personally of opimon, however, that a vernacular medium of examination should 
he adopted up to the intermediate standard in as many subjects as possible lam 
conscious that it 18 sometimes more difficult to find a smtable vernacular word 
than an English one (especially m scientific subjects) But students may be 
allowed to use Enghsh technical words m their examination papers A hj’biid 
Bengah that expresses a student’s thoughts is far preferable to halting English 
that gives nonsense 

Tut I am not sure about the wisdom of accepting the vernacular as tho only 
medium of instructi m for the following reasons — 

(!) This V ould mean the total ehmmation of foreigners from the teaching staff of 
mtermediate classes, vhich is not desirable 
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(2) There ■would be diflSculty about fixing the'number of rernaculars There is a 

large body of non-Bengah students •within the presidency, and one institution 
at least must continue to teach through the English medium or a multiphcity 
of classes would be necessary 

(3) Teachers and students do not belong to the same district Provmciahsm and 

local intonation of teachers would stand m the way of an intelligent follon mg 
of lectures in some cases 

(4) Some teachers would find it very difficult to deliver lectures in Bengali Speaking 

for myself , I can hold, and have held informal classes up to the Jf A stand- 
ard m Bengali, but I am not sure whether I could address a big class in Bengali 
llie mevi table result would be that hybrid Bengah would be the medium of 
mstruction 

(6) Tliore is a paucity of good vernacular books on scientific, techmeal, and serious 
subjects Tlie feu that exist are full of Sanskritic words that are harder to 
understand than their Enghsh equivalents 

Some of these difficulties will, of course, vanish in due time, but some are hkely to 
persist 

I, therefore, suggest th&t the mcdtnm of tnsfrticlion be ophonal up (o the tnfcnnedtale 
standard If- however, some means can be found of decentralising college educa- 
tion and compelling students to read upi to the intermediate standard w ithin 
their o-wn district, classes would be small and teachers would use the vernacular 
medium in greater numbers I think that the time has come when the verna- 
cular of the province ought to bo gn on a fair chance One hundred years’ 
Enghsh teaching has not produced a notable pubhcation in the dialect of the piro- 
vince embodying the assimilated V estern wisdom It is not thought possible or 
necessary to express Western ideas m an Eastern garb Tlie acceptance of an 
optional vernacular medium of mstruction is hkely to give an impetus to the 
enrichment of Bengali literature m some of its neglected aspects 

I am, however deliberately of opinion that m the degree and the post graduate 
stages English should be the medium of instruction Students should bo induced 
to have first-hand acquaintance with the master minds of the West and to the 
understanding of origmal books Besides, a ccrtam percentage of teachers at 
these stages n likclj to be Enghsh 

I have however, no objection to the 7ncdtHJ7i o/ examination being vernacular in 
some specified subjects eien in the degree stage, but honours students must alwajs 
answer m Enghsh English should bo the medium of instruction and examin- 
ation m the post graduate stage, notw ithskanding the fact that a plobi'scitc of this 
ses‘!ion’s sixth i car philosophj students (numbering about 100) v ns nanoicr 
whelming majority in favour of a vernacular medium of instruction 

I do not slrarc the ojunion of those who, on political grounds object to a vcria- 
cular medium, or of those who think that political unification should come 
through Hindi, and not Enghsh, as the lingua franca I think that the jilan I 
“wigge^t w ill be found satisfactorv, o\ en from a political standpoint, as it is not 
dc'-irablc that an active interch.angc of ideas through Enghsh should take jilace 
before the degree stage Tlio compulsorj Enghsh medium of mstruction at 
the degree and the post-graduate stages would continue to make English a poli- 
tic il bond of unit}, 


Bn \TT tcnARYYA, ^Inhamnbopaclliyaya Kalipras \nn \ 

(i) Yi', Engh-'h '-hould be u-ed as the medium of instruction and of examination 

,vbo\c the matricukitiou in the Umvcrsitx course 

(ii) (u) Him er^it}, students, m the inajoritj of cases, do not po-si -s a ‘^ufTuicnt 

enmmsnd of Emih'li , but stdl t!ii\ eon uiuhrstand th(> Icctun s d( h\ i n d 
to ilicm in Fnch'li 
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Biiattaciiae'j. ta, Mnliamahoirndhyaya ICaliprasanna — contd — Bhowal, Govinda 

Chandra 


{h) As far as English is concerned the medium of mstniction for matncniar 
tion students should bo English in the first three classes , but in other 
subjects the medium of instruction should bo the student’s own vernacular. 

(c) There ought to be fixed text-books m simple English along with the existmg 

system 

(d) Yes , in thp college both English literature and language ought to be cared 

for , whereas in the school only the language is to be considered 

(e) No, jn all other subjects except English the exammation should be con- 

ducted m the vernacular of the students 
{/) Science students should not be taught English hterature m the proper sense 
of the term , but they must be taught the Enghsh language dunng their 
University course 


(i) Yes. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 


Ui) (a) No 

(b) Enghsh should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools m 

all subjects except m the junior classes and the vernaculars The Enghsh 
medium should be commenced from the sixtli class at the latest 

(c) No , I would suggest the followmg improvements — 

(A) There should be a text book prescribed for the matriculation examination 

every year 

(B) Enghsh composition should be taught by pomting out the peculiarities in the 

idioms and stylo of the Enghsh language The sunilanties and differences 
between Enghsh and the vernacular of the students should also be 
pointed out 

(C) Rules of grammar and composition should be illustrated by examples from 

standard books of Enghsh hterature which are specimens of style suitable 
to the capacities of the boj's to be selected by the class teachers 
Grammar and composition should be taught in each clas«, with special 
reference to the Enghsh text-book of the class 

fD) Orgmal eomposttion done by students should, as far as possible, be 
compared with that on similar subjects by good English authors 
Grammars should not be changed in each class The same grammar should 
be taught m classes IV and V One and the same grammar should be 
taught in classes VI, VII, and VIII, and one and the same grammar 
should be taught m classes IX and X It is better that the same 
grammar should be read whollj , than that parts of different grammars 
should be read 

(E) Translation from English mto a vemacularshould be based upon text-books 
in the class or upon other good English books suitable to the capacities of 
the boys Translation and retranslation should be based on standard 
English works The class teacher should select Enghsh sentences 
and passages from a standard Enghsh work and set them to the 
students for translation mt > their vernacular When the boys have 
done that their mistakes should be pomted out and corrected For 
translation from a vernacular into Enghsh the class teacher should 
select sentences and passages from a standard English work suitable to 
the capacities of the students and translate the same into the vernacular 
, and then ask the students to render them mto English When the 

students have done that thev should be shown the original and be asked 
to compare the two and discover them own mistakes When the boys 
have become sufficiently accustomed to this they may be given ver- 
nacular passages from a Bengali author for translation mto English 
and, when the boys have done that the class teacher should explain to the 
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QUESTION 11. 


Bhowal, Govixda Chakdea — contd — Biss, E E 


students how an Englishman would express the ideas and thoughts in 
the vernacular passage The difference between the idioms of the tw o 
languages should be explained In all the classes, partitfularly m the 
lower classes, translation should be based upon the class tcxt-bcob. 
In all clashes the correct and exact vernacidar equivalents of English 
idioms and phrases should be attempted to be given to the students 
Translation books bj' Bengali authors not satisfying the above conditions 
should not be used at all Alixed grammar in English and the vernacular 
should not be taught at all The translation of relative pronoims and 
adjective pronouns into the vernaculars would bo worse than useless to 
the learners It is by no means an exaggeration to say that the use of 
the Enghsh dictionary has, in a manner, gone out of use m our secon- 
dary schools The use of the dictionary should bo stnctly enforced 
Derivation should be taught thoroughly Indian students cannot bo 
expected to catch the spirit of an Enghsh word unless ho Icnows its 
dern ation The majority of our boys while speaking and wiitmg 
Engh":!! uses w rong words and the reason is clear 

(d) Yes , I do , practical traming in the use of the Enghsh language aims at facdi- 

/ ties m wTitmg and speaking Enghsh In order to gam that object special 

attention should be paid to composition and translation , students should 
also bo made to read largely standard Enghsh works and English newspapers 
wTitton in good style and healthy novels 

The study of Enghsh literature involves comparison of different authors, criticism 
of their styles, and the study of the histon of tlie English language, i c , study 
of its origin, growth, and development The study of an author, should bo 
with reference to the historj’ of his times and with reforenoo to the causes 
w Inch determine tlie current of thought and mould of language in a particular 
period Instances are not wnutmg of students trained in the study of English 
literatuio deficient m the training of the English language 

(e) Yes , except in Indian classics and vcrnaciilars 

(/) I'cs , they should bo tramed m the Enghsh language Then proficiency in 
English should be such that thei maj* understand text-books in their special 
subjects and follow lectures on them 


Biss, E E 

(ii) (Zi) and (c) Enghsh was origmallj taught m Calcutta and a few other fowais by 
a small number of Enghshinen some of whom sjKiko Scotch It has spread with 
aniazmg rapidity among an enormous rural population It is scarce!} surprising 
that its quaht}' ns a spoken language has deteriorated in the process During 
mv time in the Dacca Trainmg College I have repeatedly come across graduates 
w ho had before their admission nci cr spoken to an Englishman m their hies 
We differ widely among ourseh es m the way we speak and it is hardly surprising 
that Bengali students, fresh from schools, where they have seldom heard an 
Englishman’s speech for more than a few minutes at very rare mtervals, find it 
impossible to understand Englishman’s Enghsh at once, or to pick up the correct 
intonation of the language themselves I confess that I am astonished that 
Enghsh is ns well known as it is, epecially havmg regard to the way in which it is 
usunlh taught 

If wo want a verj rapid improvement m the speakmg of Enghsh in the country 
distiicts of Bengal I believe there is no way to secure that end except to introduce 
an impossible number of Englishmen as teachers Eailmg this all we can hope to 
do 13 to improve the Enghsh of Bengali teachers by slow degrees and to emp oy 
the best of them in all the Enghsh work, especially m the lower classes I 
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consider that a number of selected teachers should be sent to England to make 
a thorough study of phonetics There should at least be one man framed m 
phonetics on the staff of each trammg college I should like also to see an 
Eiigbsliman appomled for a similar purpose m each of the larger Government 
colleges 

I do not propose to discuss the question of the medium of English m detad I ex- 
perimented in the Transvaal inth English m the Boer schools and came to the 
conclusion that children should be accustomed to English as a medium from the 
mfant stage or, m the alternative, that they should be taught through the 
medium of their mother tongue throughout their school hves, leammg English 
under special teachers as a foreign language I also expenmented in the Dacca 
Trammg College and the experiments seemed to show that the general education 
of boys u ould be much unproved if they were taught throughout their school 
career tlirough the medium of there mother tongue I doubt whether, if this 
latter course were adopted, their English vocabulary would be as wide as it now 
18 Personallj', I favour education rather than mere vocabulary, but consider 
that this 18 a matter on which the lead should come from the educated part of 
the Bengali nation 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur 

(i) English should bo used as the medium of instruction and of exammation at 
every stage above the matnculation irt the University course English is the 
medium through which students can gain an insight mto all the knowledge of 
Western countnos At the same time, I considoi the vernacular should bo 
taught on a scientific basis and some of the subjects, such as Lwtoiy and> 
geography, for general culturo, may bo taught m the \ emacular, with text- 
books edited for the purpose 

(n) {a) I do not think that University students have, on thcir entrance to the 
Umversity, an adequate command of English 
( 6 ) Geography, geometry and scientific pnmers should bo taught in the verna- 
cular Teaching of history m Enghsh will help the acquisition of know ledge 
in English, but the answers m the oxammatiOns of history should be lu ttic 
vernacular Vernacular geography, with names of different countnos, nioun- 
tams, rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans m English (to help correct pronunciation 
and spellmg), in addition to vernacular names m case of India only, ‘■hould 
be introduced to teach geography Geometry, also with English names of 
figures, hues, etc , m addition to the vernacular names should be 
mtroducod Science pnmers m the vernacular, with scientific technical names, 
both vernacular and Enghsh, should be mtroduced , the object of u‘-mg 
vernacular na'mes is to enrich the vernacular language by coming words 
which lire wantmg 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of trammg now given m Enghsh before 

entrance to the University The reason for this unsatisfactory state of thing-, 
IS due to the want of a fixed text book m English Though the Unncicitj 
authonties mtroduced the present system with the best of intentions the 
result has been disappomtmg I think a thorough study of one w ell-choscn 
text-book helps more in tho acquisition of knowledge m Enghsh than in the 
^ desultory and half-readmg of a dozen books recommended Special stress 
should be put on essay wntmg In addition to the question from the text- 
book some questions from unseen passages might also, with advantage, bo 
set m the exammations 

(d) In schools special trammg should be given by holdmg debating classes to 

develop conversational powers, and by encouragmg the readmg of booLt of 
tales, biographies, etc 
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Bistas, Rai Drx'L>’ATi , Bahadar — contd — Biswas Chabu Chaxdra — Biswas, Saratlal, 


(c) I do not think that the matriculation oxammation should be conducted in 
English m all subject-s Examination m history, geography, geometry, 
anthmetie, and science may be conducted in a Vernacular ' 

(/) I thmk so , I think students of t e B Sc and other higher scientific and teclmo- 
logical esammations should have Engbsh as one of their subjects— though 
they may not bo exarmned in Engbsh m the final exammations [with 
similar safeguards as suggested in my answer to question 9] 


Biswas, Chasu Chandra 

(i) Up to the intermediate stage the vernacular may be allowed as an alternative to 
English ns the medium of evammation m selected subjects, but above that stage 
English should be the sole medium of examination 

The vernacular may, however, supplement English as the medium of instruction 
in aU subjects 

(ii) (a) 1 do not think the general body of University students now possesses, on 
their entrance to the University, an adequate command of Engbsh 

(h) The prmcipal medium of mstruction in secondary schools should be the 
vernacular, though m the higher forms English may be allowed to supple- 
ment the vernacular But I would insist upon special attention being paid 
to the study of Engbsh, much greater m fact than is the case at present 

(c) The answer is m the negative , the improvements I would suggest are — 

A freer use of the vernacular as the medium of mstruction, thus hghtcnmg 
, the burden that now rests on the unfortunate student who has to master 
every subject through the medium of a foreign tongue 

(B) A more thorough grmdmg of the student in the vernacular than is now 
the case 

(C) A supply of better and more efficient teachers 

(d) The answer is m the affirmative 

(c) I thmk the matnculation exammation in all subjects other than English should 
be conducted either m the vernacular or m English, option being allowed to 
the candidate to make his choice In Engbsh the examination should be 
wholly in English 

(/) Yes; English should be taught to all students through the University course, 
except in the post-graduate stages, where specialisation should be nlloucd 
For students whose general course of stud} may be other than lingiustic the 
course in English may be suitably adapted to meet their requirements by 
making it more practical, and I would also recommend for them a larger 
measure of practical trainmg in the use of the English language 


Biswas, Saratlad 

(i) and (ill) Engbsh should generally be used ns the medium of instruction, but 
for the convcmcncc of particular students other languages may be used 

English or Bengah (according to the option of the student) should be the medium of 
examination, mth the followmg exceptions — 

(A) English should always be the medium of exammation m English 

(B) Bengah should always bo the medium of exammation in Bengah 

(C) In mtermcdiato exammations m languages other than Engbsh or Bengali, the 

corresponding language or Engbsh or Bengah may be used according to the 
• option of the student 
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{!') In If 0 I'fiolii lordcpn (' Inni'uapo t'MiininnfioiiM (li(> corrt'ipoiifling language only 
f)Iioiil(l l>e dll' ini'dnnn 

In the M \ in langniigi s (lie niHlrnclion, nswillas tlio cvaininnlions, should 
f)C tlmnigli the mt'dnnn of the corn spoiuling langnngt. 


lloMP\s, 'I'lic Hon'blc Mr C II 

(i) I slionid hko to •^eo (hciiKcof llielH'i ns ihoincdinin of instniotion diinnushcd, but 
I fcnr that little can he done in this direction In tlio first place, instruction in 
Fete ICC and inedi'Miio innsi proliahlv lie in von m Bnglisli ovv ing to dofioioneios in 
tlic eniacnlar vocahnhrv , and. cieontllj, if instruction is given in Englisli tlie 
Ftndeiit does neipiiro a erlaiii faeditv m the language, whicli lie probably 
would not otiu raise do and whicli, under present circumstances, is essential 
to an dhicitcil iinn There is also tlio difiicnlt) tliat students in the same class 
mav Invc difTerent mother tonguei 


BonoOAH, JXANADABniRAM 

(i) Ilngh'-h should onlinanlv be the mcdinni of instruction But a student appear- 

ing for nnv of the onintal Innguagts should be taught tlirough the medium of 
tlio^e Inngungi s ns far ns po'-sibh 

(ii) (n) I have ninad} said that the inttnnodiatc should be done away with The 

standard of th< matriculation, thertfon, sliould be raiscfl a little higher than 
what it IS now, but it should be bilow tlio standanl which is now m vogue 
for the intmiicdiatc Most of the students find a little difficulty m under- 
standing an English lecturer for the first few months but they manage to 
follow him satisfaclonb after a little while To meet tins difficulty there 
should be a class in “ convcr^atlon ” conducted by an Engbsbinan or by an 
Indian who lias received an Engbsit training 
{b) English should be the medium in all but tlic vernaculars, )San 3 knt, and 
perhaps, sa^ , history. 


Bosn, B C 

(i) Upto til' B A instruction should bo given m the vernacular whci ever convenient, 
and free ojition should bo allowed to students to use their native tongue in 
answering the questions at examination" Otlicnvisc, tbo^’' have to labour under 
a twofold diniculf3' — the nbstruscncss of the subject matter and the strangeness 
of the language — in studjing historj', pbilosophv, pbj'sics, chemistry etc 
Though quite adventitious JM ««c/( (lu. ihffic-uUy of the Imgwjge ts found 

by a great many to be no less a stumbling block than the hardness of the matter itself 
Hence good translations of boolcs in such dcpai tments of knowledge should fao- 
wnrmly encouraged , and, wlicrevor available, they ought to bo preferred to the 
ongmals (in a foreign tongue) m prescribing the curricula Even whore suitable, 
text-books m the vernacular are not yet available There can bo mo harm in 
cBowa My the lecturers or the students to instruct or to answor questions in the 
vernacular of the locality if they find it advantageous to do so Of course, 
there must not bo any compulsion 

Such a course would, besides reducing the strain to which they arc subjected durmg 
thoir career, enable the large majority of students to got up subjects like history 
or the cicnccs tt ith more real thoroughness than is otherwise possible for them 
A language is the solvent of ideas , and the more congenial the language in which 
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Bose, B C — contd — Bose, Rai Chuxilve, Bahadur 


the ideas are dissolved the more easy and perfect is the vork of assimilation 
The mother tongue is to everyone imquestionably the best m this respect 
Besides, if the vernacular is adopted as the vehicle of thought among the alunim of 
the Umvcrsity it mil have a most beneficial effect upon the coimtry at large as well 
For when they go back to their respective societies, these educate youths wiU (t/ 
their ideas have been formed and developed, chiefly in the vernacular) spread their 
own eidturc easily and naturally among those who did not come mthin the direct 
influence of the Umvcrsity They icill thus become far more e'ffechve centres of wide 
dissemination of knowledge (so much to be desired by a university) than the 
adoption of a foreign tongue could possibly make them 

(ii) lYliile advocatmg the vcmacidar I am strongly of opinion that English should 
alwais be a compulsory and highly important subject of study for all students 
up to the BA or B Sc 

(c) The traming now given m English before the matriculation does not appear satisfac- 

tory A greater farmhanty mth the language and facihty in usmg it for 
cverj’daj requirements should bo insisted upon 

No pains can bo spared to hav. thoroughly efficient teachers in this subject, A 
foreign tongue, espocialh a complex one hk^ English, is one of the hardest 
subjects of stud} for joung minds, and teachers must bo able and 
pioficiont in the language, as also patient and zealously devoted to their 
vork Higher salaries, if necessary, should be freely offered to got the 
services of such men 

Some particular books ought to bo 'prescribed for the study of English At 
present, a large number of books is recommended, but not one of them is 
n ell mastered. A thorough studj^ of a hmited course seems more conducive to 
learning a language than a desultory skimming over a mde field 
And the books selected should chiefly contam inspirmg historical incidents, 
loft3' ideas and sentiments, etc , couched in simple and idiomatic language , 
w hcrctls, in most of the books nowadays chosen for the matnoulation wo got 
nothmg but idle and puerile talcs ad nauseam 

(d) The distmction suggested is verj^ reasonable and a thorough practical trammg 

in the language itself must always have precedence over a studj' of its litera- 
ture An artistic appreciation of Shakespeare or Slilton might well bo consi- 
dered less incumbent ns regards the genorahtj' of students than an intimate 
acquaintance mth English ns spoken and wntton to daj Conyorsational 
classes might ndvantngeouslj- bo insisted upon in all schools 

(e) No 

(f) As said before, I would recommend the compulborj studj' of English by n If under- 

gra'iualcs The knowledge of English is, for various reasons, a valuable asset 
to c\cr\ Indian, besides being helpful in liberalising the mind 

No special kind of leaching need be adoptctl for those whoso general course of 
stud% is not Inmuistic A demarcation in this respect betw ecu them and 
others docs not ajqicnr tommondable bo'oro th 1 achelor’s degree 


Bose, Eai CnuNiL.\L, Bnliadur 

(i) No 

(id (/<) The *subjccts of histon, , gcograpln, mathematics, and science in secondari 
'•ehnols should be taught through the medium of the lernacular Students 
I "ing Teho\cdotthe strain in learning these subjects through the medium 
of a forcicn hnguage would be able to gi\ e more tune to the stud\ of English 
proper and w oiild le mi these subjects aEo in a^miich better w aj 

(c) No 

English sliould be taught m cver\ school b^ the direct method bj’ teachers who 
arc duh qualified in tins method of tcacbing 
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(d) Yes 

All students up to the intermediate standard should have practical tiainmg 
(general knowledge of English, correct nays of ivritmg and speakmg English) 
m the use of the English language 

The study of English literature should be conOned to" those who specialise m it 
and should commence at the B A stage 

No 


Bose, G C. 

(i) The goal should be to make the vernacular of the provmce the medium of instruc- 
tion and cvammation both m the Umversity and the pre-Umversitj’- stage provided 
always that English does remain as a compulsoiy subject of study and ei.- 
nmination at every stage Only a fair workmg knowledge of the English 
language should bo insisted upon, as a perfect knowledge of the language 
and its literature, which is the ideal of manj% Indians and Europeans alike, is 
neither attamable, nor need be attempted If all subjects are taught and ex- 
amined in the vernacular the subject matter wiU be grasped more easily, more tho- 
roughl3’, m less time, and wath less expenditure of energy and bram pow'er The 
time, energy, and bram-power which would thns be conserved wdl be more asefully 
devoted to the acquisition of a fair workmg knowledge of the English language 
referred to above The change wtII thus secure both a better working knowledge 
of English and a better grasp of all other subjects 

To amve at the goal referred to above will be the work of time, but a beginning 
inll have to be made first m the school and m the mtermediate stage of the Uni- 
versitj Moreover, degrees m vernacular studies and research should be in- 
stituted at once The objection that books on the vanous branches of stuay are 
not available m the vernacular is more apparent than real, as vernacular books 
ivill bo forthcommg as soon as the substitution of the vernacular for English as 
the medium of instruction and the institution of degrees m the vernacular 
receive the sanction of the Umversity and the Government 


Bose, Harakanta 

(u) (b) Only in Enghsh the medium of instruction should be Enghsh 

(c) The framing now given m Enghsh to students before their entrance to the Um- 

versify IS fairly satisfactory m mostschools^^ It would be an improvement on 
the present system if greater ^attention were paid to the practical traming in 
the use of the Enghsh language 

(d) There is a difference between trainmg in the study of Enghsh hterature and 

practical traming m the use of the Enghsh language To acqmre faeihty in 
the use of the Enghsh language it is not mdispensably necessary to study 
much of its literature , the abihty to write and speak good English fluently 
18 acquired by practice, and not so much by the study of the hterature 

(e) No 

(f) Only up to the stage of the mtermediate examination (m arts as well as science) 

all students should be made to learn English thoroughly , above that 
stage it may be taken as an optional subject 

tm) Up to the mtermediate stage of the Umversity course (arts as well as science) all 
students should be made to learn the Enghsh language and hterature as a 
most important subject of study, and the other subjects, such as science, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, logic, etc , through the medium of their vernaculars , 
after the mtermediate stage only arts students should have English as a 
compulsory subject , while for the other subjects the medium of mstruction and 
.of examination may be either Enghsh or the vernacular of the student, whether 
he takes up the soinoe or the arts course 
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Bose, J M. 

(i) Yes , m science subjects In history, logic, economics, philosophy, etc , lectures 

may bo dehvered pi the yernacular and the student may give his ansuers m 
any language he pleases 

(ii) (a) Xo , as a matter of fact, I hare estimated that about 20 per cent of the 

students in mofussil colleges give up their studies oumg to their mabdity to 
follow the lectures When students have heen found to be unable to answer 
simple questions m the class-room they often succeed m giymg mtelhgent 
answers if they are allowed to do so m Bengah 
(6) English should be the medium of instruction in everv subject m secondary' 
schools 

(c) No , it IS essential that school boys should get a practical tra inin g m the 

use of the English language Under the esistmg system the teachmg of 
English IS too theoretical What is necessary is that boys should be able- 
to speak English fluently, and to foUow English conversation without 
difficulty If they wish to make a special study of the English language 
and literature they might hegm that m the college 

(d) Yes , most certainly , as I have stated before, the former is more unportantr 

than the latter 

(e) Yes , because it will help boys to learn the language 

(/) In the Umvcrsity I would not make Enghsh hterature compulsory for science 
students, but would make it compulsory for everyone to attend a speciall 
class for practical training in the use of the Enghsh language 


Bose, Khudi Ram 

(i) English should be used as the medium of Instruction and of esammation at every 
stage (mclusive of the matriculation) m the Umversity course as much m the 
interest of modem culture and refinement ns m that of the conduct of the public 
business inthin the Empue 

(u) (a) Um\ crsity matriculates are found to possess a sufficiently fair knowledge of 
English to put themselves mto a position (witlim a short time of them 
entrance to the University) to follou and appreciate the lectures m English 
of tlicir professors It is a large transition, mdeed, from school teaching 
to college lecturmg But our aoung undergraduates in the lover college 
forms rcadLl\ and rapidly adapt themselves to the c’cigcncj of their altered 
academic situation Adverse comments ns to the shallowness of their know- 
ledge of Engltsh sometimes flung against them at random in the fomi of crude,, 
sarcastic shafts by indigenous teachers fresh from their unucrsities arc 
foreicn and attnbutablc more to the incxpencnced and inefficient teaching 
than to the dcirlli of elementary linguistic training of our callov matric- 
ulates It IS ve uiiimncmatnc and unsympathetic teachers that arc caught 
nippmc more in tins business than the tender charges committed to our care 
ill) In the tir-t three el isses of sccondan schools Engli-h should be adopted 
a*- the chiif medium of instruction 

(r) Then i*-. iindoiibtcdh, room for improi ement in the traininir m English now 
be lie gnen in our secondary schools There ought to be on the stall of eicry 
sceiindin s( hool it least three members vho can speak and UTite fairly 
f vultb -- 1 neli-h 

((/) Yes, the practical tritnma in the ii=c of the English laneiuurc is markcal by- 
a more p'oiiounccd defic icne\ m both ease- th in i- that of tlw stud\ ofEnirhsh 
liKritim* Till' d'^fcct in ly be n nicilied to an apjireciiole cvtcrit by the 
adojitmn of a comj)ul-o-\ < oiu cr'ational and trinsl itory ciimculum in 
I ii_li'h both at the niatru ill itiDii and tiie I A and I ‘'c staircs 
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{«-) 

(/) 


Yf', (ho )no‘'( \iilncuihlo point of oiu body ncndcmic, and Iho 

inatruulalion to‘'t alioiild chiolU he in English 
Lvnh'h slmulii he tauglit (o all Htndciils during IhcirUmvcrsitj’ courao, even 
lo those mIiosc spcnal ourrn iiltiiii w other than linginstir 


jAinostion in English in (he latter case nmy vci y pro/itably be imjiarted through 
iiinin an excellent cssa^ and treatise in English foiining an integral part of 
the liter.ituio of (hat ajieeinl subject 


Bose, Miss Mrinauvi 

(i) Yes , ecrt.unh 

(n) (o) At present theniajority of the Htudents inay not have it, but 7 think they can 
ha\cit if thc\ iiregncn thcopporluuitj and [think every attempt should be 
inndo to iniprov o the leaching of English in secondary schools from the 
\cr\ heginnnig The students’ power of expression in English should be 
culluated Itlain students who ha\o a good knowledge of the English 
language lack the power of expression which is duo to W'ant of practice. I 
think It would be better to haxo some European head, and, if possible, 
assistant, inastcrs on the staff of every good high ichool The lower classes- 
hhould be proiided with good teachers. 

(h) As low down as possible 
(e) Xo , for suggestions sec (u) 

(il) Yes . I think a large number of Indian students have a good traimng m the study 
of English hlcraturc and acquire a t borough know Mge of English grammar,, 
etc , but h i\c \cri little training in the use of the English language 
(c) Yes, all the subjects except (ho second language 
(/) Yes 


Bose, RADniKhNAra. 

(i) The question ns to whether English or the vernaculars should be the medium' 
of instruction and of examination in oui schools and colleges has long been, 
engaging the senous attention of our educational experts, but no satisfactory 
solution of this difficult problem has yet been arnved at. That the present 
system of imparting instiuction lo Indian boys through a foreign tongue is 
unnatural and educationally unsound and that it is, to a largo extent, responsible 
for the meagre knowledge acquired by tho generality of our students will, 
pciliaps, be uiintrsally admitted It is psychologically untenable that a foreign 
language can bo ns eflcctivo a means of instmction as one’s own native tongue. 
When a student is taught any subject in a language m wdiioh he does not tfnnk, 
and of which he has not gained complete mastery, he has to make the double 
effort of mentally translating tho words used by the teacher and then of assimi- 
lating tho information conveyed through them If, on the other hand, the facts 
arc presented to him in his ow n vernacular he can reachly learn and digest 
them Nothing, therefore, can bo better calculated to enable our students to 
assimilate loiowledgo easily, quickly and thoroughly than the use of their 
vernaculars as tho media of instruction 

But though wo are fully ahvo to the disadvantages of the existing system we can 
not overlook tho senous practical difficulties jvhich stand in the way of the 
adoption of the vernaculars as tho vehicle of teachmg^especially in the advanced 
classes of the Umvorsity In the first place, all tho vernaculars in this presi- 
dency arc not sufficiently developed to serve as tho media of instruction even up 
to tho matnculation standard. It is true that the encouragement of the verna- 
culars by our Umversity has recently been showing gratifying results m the 
development of educational and general literature m some of these languages. 
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but some time must yet elapse before u-e can expect tbeni to be enncbed uitb 
■suitable text-books in all the bigber branches of art and science Assvumng 
that text-books of a proper kind 1011 soon he forthcoming ire hare to consider 
- next to irhat extent they should be made to replace the text-books m Ihighsh 
now taught in our educational mstitutions In doing this we must remember 
that the pecubar circumstances of our coimtry render it imperatively necessary 
for our students to acquire an efficient knowledge of the Enghsh language 
Enghsh is the only actual hngita jranca m India at present, and is the only 
unifjmg modem language , it is our prmcipal, and practically only, means of 
access to the highest Western leammg, and it is the only language which can 
keep us in touch with the world outside India A command of the Enghsh language 
IS thus indispensable to an Indian student not onlj' for success in pubhc hfe, but 
also for acquiring the highest Western cultme at an advanced stage of his 
University career Now, the difficulty is that if we altogether discontinue the 
use of Enghsh as the medium of instruction in the earher stages of the Umvers- 
ity courses the student’s knowledge of Enghsh is hkely to be poorer, so that 
when he proceeds to the advanced Umversity classes he may not bo able to adap 
himself to the new medium of Enghsh to wluch he must he introduced there 
In order, therefore, that students may be tramed to cultivate Enghsh, as 
u ell as their oun vernacular, simultaneously, I would suggest that instruction 
in some of the non-language subjects may be imparted tluough the vema 
culars up to the intermediate stage of the Umversity course while the others will 
continue to be taught through the medium of English The selection of these 
subjects mil of course, depend mainly upon the quahty of text-hooks available 
in the different vernaculars I am inchned to hehevo that if such a course be 
adopted, and if provision bo made for the better teaching of Enghsh in our schools 
and mtcmiediate college classes, students mil not bo foimd inadequatelj' 
prepared, so far as the loiowledgo of Enghsh is concerned, for the advanced 
u ork of the degree classes 

(fii) (a) and (c) Dunng my ten years’ ^xpenence as a teacher of Enghsh lU the mter- 
mediate college classes I have come across very few students ontenng the 
Umversity mtli an adequate command of Enghsh The largo majonty of 
our present-day inatnculates find it cbfficidt to follow the lectures dohvered 
in the college classes and, even if they can manage, mth the help of their 
tutors, to understand the subject matter of the lectures, they cannot express 
their ideas freely uu English u hen required to do so This difficulty leads 
them to buj cheap “ notes ” and “ sunimancs ” of the jircscnbcd texts, 
and to get bv heart the ausuers to all possible questions, mth the aim of 
reproducing them tcrZ)n/i 7/1 at the time of their examination Evorv college 
profc'sor and cieiy inncrsita cxaimncr mil bear testimony to the incalcul- 
able mischief that is being mought bj our students’ indiscriminate use of 
cram book« IIou to remcdi this ctyang cnl should engage the earnest 
attention of all tho-e uho arc interested in, and responsible for, the educa- 
tion of our aouth'- It cannot be denied that the cmI mil coiitinuo so long 
ns the bo\ ^ arc forced to read and wnte in an imperfccth ncejuircd tongue 
The introduction of the aernneulars therefore as the media of instruction and 
examination in some sob cted subjects up to the mtermcdiate stage will, 
do ibtlc" do luai, with the neccssita, u Inch our students at present feel, of 
U'lUg er vm books III the-e subjects As for the others, 11111011 maa still continue 
to bf tiuuht through Eueli'li, lie can onlj ensure thoroughness of knoiilcdgo 
in tin m bi improiing the students’ familianty 111th the English language 
The I ind of truniiie non gnen to our hoi^m English before their entrance to 
tin Luiier-iti appiarsto me to be far from satisfactory In the first jilac' , 
r 1 irge majonti of tbo-r 11 bo are entrusted with the te idling of tins subjcit 
in the loner cl i'-e-, of our second in schools hue thernsdves a poor knon- 
ledgi of the linguaec Sicondli.the si-tem of teaching English non in 
lo^ue in tin ^e das^i - i-- of a nut hani< al and Iifde-s cliarartT I think tint 
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; I "'t ’ ;ir I I iiif lit rii.u ( r tIio'iiIK In ti’w’Iur of nltilil\ il could Ix' 
1 ' m 1 I I I'l I. init 1 >\ jinniili ifii'liiil 'I lio n|)|nlliiip ninontil 

’• rol'l 1 )i no \ .|-i\ fi)t< •■'I into \onn( Iio\-, h/- wl‘- under flic nnnic 
1 nlifiinninT i ot. imn It of fin ir (line ulinli could li< farnioic 
; c'l r ii]>’ <\ < <1 in | p lOf tin in o prinlnnl Irwnini' ill the hinpnnpi 
I ‘H i( V u nf to ji) il t nnr i li'>iII>o\> In t til troiindid in the J iiudinh 
1 11 e 'll )it( ' 1* I I itrii 111 iti'in < \ ‘ I' in of " no lei:( " ^llonld he 

*1 ' i’ n I ) Ho nil. t I" rii|inti<l to ri id nnd ri ri ml eomc good 

'j I «' 1 if'li h < (inti> > ilion liffi.K lhi\ I "’ll he e\)mlid to pi rfonii 

I (O'i I rnj'.nin’i ill. Ill 'hi I he liipirilx, nndi r pri eiil nnniige 
111* fi ' ini’i'i n nitnd'i’' o( hiioh for itinK Inti ntiuhiita ii)ii''idcr it 
' ' ' I of tin ' I > 111 . 1 1 (I ' \ I* until ' linh of iiiu of tin e hoohn ns (hi \ 

. ' i ' 1 th no ip,i t .1 \ wiUh I f froin till III III the 1 icsniiiinfioti 'j’he Uni- 
\ r- )‘\ oli^ in 1,1 .'ll hin I* \I hold n i<i dmihth *' (o rsise the sf indnni, 

111 t’ II- d' 111 )>' . ti i!l\ I'Ktiihit our ' liidi lit', now idn\s geiiernll\ Icwc 

1 ' >1 'i!h I ' h ) > I . r I II •" led^i of I ni li h tlnn w Imt was ncqiiircrl h\ 

m f lol-- I* "hi 11)11 iti 1 nil'll r the old niinerMl\ r<ciiln(ioiis 
’'f 1 *1 ‘h * (oil 1 tint wi • hoiild ill tiKUid from onr nntrn iihilion enn 

1* ' I ' » o lU 1 , )' 1 1 no 1 1 . 1 , of 1 npli h to lie !< ted In nn''i i iin ”, 

1 ■ 1 it’i e I hpiijii- ti'in of OIK or two pn irilnd f \|n , fori hoIicM 

' 1 1' ' ' t of oiK or two > II vl II xl Iiiioks ones to ninko n 

j'l r i'< ' ii|i n* 1 , 1 n . 1 m, n i < nnii h In |i< r limn hiirmng oicr the pngc'- 

i'll! 11 'I nil ti'h-I I'O'd 

(' I ^ 1 1 1 I i’ I df 1 n di ‘imtion liiith in i-ehool nnd inincr''it\ hotwccii 

;* *'.111 It on inth' n ' of the I ni’In-h 1 iiicungc nnd Irniiinpin the studj 
■ ' ]*' n h lit' I it If lint onr /tndint m ti hoofs nnd colleges do not 

I I %• in' 1 it pM'tn d truiiing nl pn en( will he c\ ident from llio stilted 

•\’i f' iti'ir h tt r. nnd < i\/ I would neomnieiid llio ndopfioii of the 

fun,, i))r ID' ' iin for (lie r< nio\ il of tins di fi 1 1 — 

{ \ 1 1 li' I n]iIo\ nil lit Ilf ti II In r- of m •.n|>< nor n qiinli(\ ns possihk for tcnch- 
iiq 1 nth hill I'lOndnn m liool'- 

(If) Tin intiislii' Imn of mmir slionilnsse' iii Inighsh in nil hciiopls 
(U) 'Jin iinhi'ion of ‘ tinnsl itioii froni m nintiilnr into Jkighsli ” m the 
ennr I pn '’nhid for the niteriiiedntii c \siiiiiintions in Unglish 
(D) Tin I III onr I 'I III! nt of nnh {x iidi iit < ssn^ wntiiig bj gi'mg it n 
jiliii in tin rontiiii of worl of ittn I’chool niid college, and the 
ji'tiih 111" of nil trim worl in tins mihject 

(') \ij f 111 I dll sih ■-lilidnp Ml w ilmt toiiio of the milijccts in the matrien- 
litimi j\lldin'- ihonhl lx ( night through the midinm of the i cmneulnrs, nnd 
tin' ri 1 i*- thi\ an In nip doin at pn eiil, thionph the Diiglisli iniiguage 
Jin ni'diiiniol i \ inniiation m a snhp i ( alionld, iialnrnllj , he the sniuc ns 
th it ihriaifh whnh iiislrm lion m iiiqnileil m that particnlnr subject 

(/) I tlimh that I ivloh '■hoiihl lx I. night to nil 'Indinls up to the U A nnd B Sc 
1 igi ft .‘'I 1 1 mil lit ' in I d not of fonn-e htgi\uinii\ (milling in tlio study 
of 1 nglish hti r iliin 'J'h(> h\ llahiis to ho prestiihod for llicm in English 
rhoiild nil hull oiih I '■sn\ writing j»nrn|)hnsjng nnd tho ntiidj' of somo select 
ntixh ni pro i worhs whnh 111113 ho hut suited to tench the spoken lungungc, 
ritlxr tlnii to sene ns sjx tiiiii ns of HUjircmc htcrnr3’ merit 


Browx, Bcv a E 

(I) Xo 

(ml Jaiplish nlonr should ho tniipht throiigli tho medium of English, and all other 
subjects should he taught through (ho medium of tho vornnoulars 
At (hi sniiio time it n recognised tlinl, in somo cases, foreigners trill be compelled to 
delittr llieir lectures in Iilnghsh. cspccinlly in tho higher stages, but, even in such 
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cases, the student should have the option of answermg the questions m thn 
exammation in the vemaeular The difficulty of assimilating ideas tlirough a 
foreign language is not nearly so great as that of expressmg one’s own ideas 
through that foreign language 

We also recognise that a worhvig knowledge of Enghsh is a practical necessity 
for every educated Indian We consider, therefore, that there should be a com- 
pulsory test of Enghsh at every stage throughout the University course The 
preparation for this compulsory course should be of a tutorial nature , students 
should be encouraged to read good modern English, the more the better, and to 
ivrite frequent essays 

The study of Enghsh literature would be a separate optional subject for the 
I A and B A 


Brown, Arthur 

(,i) 1 do not see anj alternative , Enghsh is throughout India the language of 
Government, of the law courts, of commerce Moreover, not one vernaoular,. 
but hundreds, exist All tho text-books of importance arc v ritteii in a European 
language, and^ncarly all contributions to modern knovlcdgo are made outside 
India If tho vernacular bo tho medium of mstruction and of examination tho 
student would be virtually cut off from every chance of access to the fountam of 
Western learmng Ho vould never road an Enghsh book, but vould compel his 
teacher to confine huuself to boduig donm Enghsh authorities m vernacular 
notes To my mmd, Enghsh as a mcchum of mstruction necessarily follow s tho 
adoption of the Enghsh method of education I qui^o realise the serious disabili- 
ties put upon tho Indian j outh by his medium of mstruction bemg a foreign 
tongue, but these difficulties cannot bo a\ oidcd 

(ii) (a) Tho answer is decidedly m the negative 

(6) Enghsh should bo tho entire medium of instruction for these students Tho 
first essential for a student should bo a know ledge of colloquial English, and 
- it should bo tho medium of mstruction as early, in secondary schools^ 
as possible In wcalthj Indian famdies children are very gonornUy not 
allow cd to speak tho vernacular, but are placed under Enghsh governesses as 
soon as they can speak In secondary schools tho only limit set to Enghsh 
being tho medium of instruction should be tho possibility of gottmg teach- 
ers And, m whatever class Enghsh commences as tho medium, Enghsh 
composition, dictation, and conicrsation should bo taught throughout tho 
school _ 

(c) No, the teaching and teachers arc bad The prospects of teachers should bo 

lmpro^ cd, and tho standard requued of tho^o teaching Enghsh at least that 
of B \ honours m Enghsh Moremer, thc\ should have had a trainmg ns 
tcaebtrs 

(d) Most dccidcdh , the student «hould know colloquial Engh'-h thoroughlj 

before coinnicnemg hn, Uniacrsitj coui«c English literature should bo an 
optional subject of stiidi at college No trainmg in English literature is either 
neco^-'iri or practical m schooE 
\C) 


Cameron, M B 

(v) Engh'-h ‘-hould be u«cd as the medium of instruction and c\araination at 
e\cn stauo abo\c the matricuhtion m the Uni\ crsitj course Apart from 
the fact that this is a requirement forced upon ns In tlio practical necessities 
of the c>=e, andln the demands of all the career^ open to the more liighl> cdu- 
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ontd 


that only m the last year should a strictly limited amount of the latter b & 
attempt^ 

I should hke to be able m the colleges to carry on this development by giving up 
altogether defimte attempts at practical trainmg m the use of Enghsh and 
leavmg it to be contmued only moidentally when carrymg on other studies 
through the m^um of English For one thmg, the mam busmess of the 
college is sadly mterfered with n hen the attention is distracted from the teacli- 
mgofa subject to drill m the use of the instrumental language and, agam, 
with the larger classes of the college and m general, the greater distancn 
between teacher and taught, the methods of practical trainmg become very 
difficult to carry on 

The study of Enghsh hterature would thus be a distmct subject m the college 
and the case for makmg it compulsory would be much weaker It would more 
properly seem to be an option on a level nith otlier options so that only those 
would take it up who were specially 'qualified to do so or had a special taste 
that Way As long, hon ever, as the schools can do no better than they are 
doing m the way of preparation m Enghsh, and ns long as our students arc as 
immature m mind as thev nr at present, this is clearly impracticable in the 
first two years of the Umversity course The mtemiediate classes m Enghsh 
may not be'bf much use as a trnmmg m the appreciation of hterature but they 
have their value as further havmg in the use of English, m the critical use of 
language as the expression of thought, and, above all, as an mvaluble indis 
pensablo outlook into that strange western v orld from i\ Inch are pouring 
the streams of influence that are troubhng the placid stillness of the East 

Tlio science students of the Allahabad Umversity give up the study of Enghsh 
hterature after they pass the intermediate examination but in their degree 
exammation they have still a qualifying paper m English and an essay in 
Enghsh The training for their test is done, as a rule, in tno or tlireo periods 
a n eek durmn their two j ears’ course of study m their science subjects 

I once ventured to move m the direction of makmg the study of Enghsh 
literature optional for the B A degree and was at first not a httlo surprised to 
find thet the strongest opposition came from the Indian members of the 
senate On further consideration and reflection upon mv experience I am 
inclmcd, Iiom ever, to agree with them that much more m ould have been lost 
than earned bj' such a change Even at the intermediate stage the student 
still lives in so narrov a world, ho has got so little training in the use of language 
to exjircss his thoughts and ho has so little conception of what makes for 
value in literature that ho simpU cannot afford to gu o up the study of 
Enehsli literature I rather think tho science student in Allaliabad is paying 
a price for his science in cscapmg altogether tho classes engaged m tho study 
of Enghsh texts 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion that, 1111110 it would bo verj desirable and 
lahiablo to recognise in tlie colloiio more adequatch than ivo do tho distinc- 
tion bctii ecn the tiio iiais of studjnng Enghsh i\ Inch arc suggested in tho 
question for tho present it cannot bo done until more matured, better 
jircpircd students enter the Umvcrsitj', that is to say, until the secondary 
schooU are imjirovcd Jfereli to raise the ago of entrance ii ould do more 
lianii than good The colleircs arc dome better for tho lads of seventeen 
a id ( ight^rn than the present schools can do 
(r) It ‘=ecm‘' to me of considerable importance that the matriculation examination 
in all subjects should be conducted in Enghsh and that there should hc- 
steadv j)rc'=urc towards increasing strmgenc\ in this respect Ifvo take 
tho matriculation s-impK and soleh for vhat it is, 7 r , a sort of guarantee 
that tho student i-- sufficienth quahficil to carry on iinivcrsitj studies in 
Englidi, this requirement Mill be seen to be reasonable enough It is onu 
■uhen the matriculation is taken for uliat it vns neicr dcsigncfl to i , asn 
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QUESTIOX 11 


Ch vkp wapti Chest vHAEA^' — C hakpavatti Chesta — C iakkata.fte, Eai Mox 

Mo^ax, Bihadur 


Chakkavabti, Chixtahaeax. 

(i) a'ld (lu) All tlie subjects that are taught m B’condarv schools should be taught 
through the mecbum of the Tcmacular, and English should be taught as a 
compulsory second language 

Onlr tho=c teachers irho have a command of English, correct pronunciation of 
Cnghsh sounds, and who have received a special trainmg m the method of 
tcachmg that language should be employed m teaching English In the lowest 
forms English should be taught by the “ duect method ” and higher up by 
conversational and interrogative methods Thus, students should be led to 
express themselves m simple Enghsh 

The matriculation examination m all subjects except English should be conducted 
in the vernacular 

For the mtermediate examination such subjects as logic, physics, history, aud 
mathematics should be taught through the medium of the vernacular, and Ihdian 
hutorj. throughout the vholc Uniierbity course should be taught through the 
same medium 


Chaeeavarti, Chixta Haeax. 


< 1 ) Yes 
<n) (a) Xo 

(b) English should be the medium of instruction m secondary schools for 

students preparing for the matriculation examination in teachmg all the 
subjects except the vernacular and classical languages Free use of the 
vcmaculnr should, lion ever, be made to explain such difficulties ns cannot be 
made sufficiently mtelhcrible to students through the foreign medium 
(Enchsh) Wierever necessary, the vernacular should be used to ensure an 
accurate understanding of the subject 

(c) Tlie teaching of Enghsh m bigli schools should be improved by — 

(A) The introduction of the direct method of teaching a foreign language. 

(B) More stress on Euchsh conversation, composition, and translation 

(C) Imitation of the correct models of speech 

(D) Special studv of a stand ird nork m the highest class 

(E) An oral test in everv class examination at the end of the school jear to 
ascertain the students power of speakmg Enghsh correctlyand fluently 

At jirescnt students m schools are not so much acquainted aintli the spoken 
language as mth tlie %.nttcn language They should also-- bo trauicJ 
to talc notes oi the mam jKimts of their taaclicr’s lessons as a preparation for 
smiihr note taking m the ollegc classes The employment of trained teachers 
(BT’r and I^T ’s) to teach English according to the modern improved 
inc'hods in Ingh -chools is extrcmelv desirable 


’(d) Yes 
(0 Yc' 

if) En_Ii- ! should be a compuLsori subject up to the B A and B Sc cxammations. 
Nothing more tlian n general knowledge of English should bo required of 
stude Its w lio t ikc up the cicnce course 


Cn\Kr WAPTI, Rm Mox 3Ion.vx, Bahadur 

II Eiuii h i' quit' f ''I ign to U< ngah boa a^'d instruction thro’igh Encli-b is a 
liii\a ^tran oa t’ ’ i I!i.t U ba^ ri< d cidcsi nunt-. So In^'n coi- 

U' 'tol With (irc't Britain a Irorh-ijgt of Fngli'h is nccc 'arj and ‘-houM bo 
co*njm''D*\ FurthorniO'c, it i- t' rough this Imguago that the Indian “tnd-nt 
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ln\KU\\\mt. Uiii Mon Mvhvs, Hdintlur — con.V/ — C'!^^KU\\\rT^ Xm'kuk ii \ n'dr\ 


< Ml r)«h 1 K iiiul laU'llici iUl\ t i[i the nulnpcn-t tl)le «tor( of \\citcn) lenrnmg 
l.ood \i riuH «l ir work' in nl'or.in* niul in U'Piinu'nl nnbji ots nrc le'<‘* intelligi 
Ilk Uoii'-t iiiu ntl\ , for \onr' to ionic I picfcr flint Inigliiili Mhotild he tiiughfc 
lip III flic III ifni nliUion In Ikii-tcrn Ucngnl, howeicr the pronnneintion is much 
Ui'iorli (1 mill n'^juirc spin i il if tcntion Boii il-io slioiilil lie nintlc to speak 
in 1 mill'll to n gri ifi r cvti il 

\fti r n i(ri< iilntioii I tigit'li IK cd not Ik ninih coiiipiiKors for 'cicncc students 
Mo'i of till students hue then tuqiiired sufluieiit UngliHli to rend the books or 
to foKow the biliirer' and to add llngbsli uoiilil be to tiirow n unnecessary 
bunk non th' hoc s tsiiuikirli . in the It Se and M Se I would at present keep 
rimli'h ronipnl'ori in the I \ but would m iki it o|)fionnI in the BA and 
\| \ (or tbo e studint* win* go in for other subjects such ns plnlosophy, 
bisfon oreki'su' 


(n\kU\\\fTV \MiKtlCIl\NDR\ 

(i) 1 ncli b bu lid In iis( fl (s thi niidiuiu of nistnu tioii mid of CNanimation at evert 

sli;( a’l'ivetln 111 itrieidnlio'i in llu Lnuer'itc loiir'c 

(ii) (i) I think thnt min 'tudeiils oi then eiitrinii. to tin Umvcr'itc do rot poissess 

an e b 'pi it ( omni uid of I iighsh If it li.ip|)ens that there nu some studontfl 
iho etnii'il mnt< follow a Icifiin. tliec should ht considered unfit forthc 
lit' \' file hiisii ess in all iVpirfmi nts of ndmmis ration 18 conducted m 
1/ clisli ai d a' all book' of kiiowkdgc s( lenlitK lifcrnr} , iiliiloj.ophicnl, etc, 
III n kiipli'b and a- tiere 8 noot! or oi.c Iniicnngcwhcieinonecan find 
I'll flu lip to (late inforiiiat ton of the world ntidwhertbi one, can cxcliange one's 
tboiiplit' With the pi o|>U of the outside world, all Indian students ought to 
hii\( aiompeUnl knouledgi of Juiglisb If Bengali students dc not have 
a (oiiimand cf the Ingli'b tongue tluc will fall behind other uationa 
V ho'( sjiokdi lauguaue n I'ngUsh ami tlie object of the enemies of the 
luKaiucimiit of tin Ikngn’i' in llieacnlc'of nations wbicli i« to discourage the 
iittmumint of kiiowlulri in English will tlnis be ensih fulfilled 

(f/) '( 111 nmnlu r of ela'Sts m i secondare 'dioo! should not be nioie than eight In 
' tlu lower clns'C' iiji to i la's I\ Bengali should be lued as the medium of 

mslruetioii. In the iiiuhlk and higher c’nsm>s all the subjects — history, 
gtogrejilic (iciue etc — skould belnngbt with books wutten m Enchsh, but 
h"Onsma\ In anen m Bengali whcnecer neccssdrj Translation from 
Lngii'li 11 to lie % enini iilnr and 1 ice icn'o sliould be made compulsory m all 
cln'sc- for tiimslation amt retranslation are the most effcctnc way to 
nui'tcra foreign langiiagi 

(c) i'll traicmu now gicin m English befou entrance to the Umversitv is not what 

is (h'lrabU The sinndard skoiihl be raised, and boss should be taught ma 
ion mid l)\ iiuans of ecercises, tronslation, retmnslation oiiginal compos 
itioii etc will out iiKikiug llicni get bv rote books winch thcc do not 
thoroiigliK uncleistauc Nowadays n ost of the textbooks are selected 
on ut oii'incndation Tins should not be the case Teachers should be 
allow isl to select the books tlicc will teacli mul the teach ng stall should be 
\cn cuiefulh selected 

(d) There i» r distinction, 1 think A language mac be mastered bvbeamg jeople 

sjicak but I' knowledge of the literature cauent be irqmred w'ltbout thorough 
and careful studs 

(r) Yes, except Bengal and Sanskiit 

{() If the standard of the ti ntriculation be raised, that i=, made equal to the present 
I A and I he , and the I A and I Sc examinations be dispensed with, which 
I think IS the desirable cour-ie, English should be made optional for those who 
take the science cour-e and compiilcorv for those who take the Imguistio 
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QUESTION 11 


CnAKF-vAKr-i A^^.Kv^.'’H^^DR .\ — < onul — Chakr\vakt\ XtRJiNJAX Prasad — Chand\, 
fhc Hon bic Mr Kamim Kimar — Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr A C 


eonrsc Tne university course should be d. Aided into fiits and science. Then, 
ogam, arts into linguistic, historical, plulosoplucal, economical etc , and 
•science into mathematical, chemical, physical, botanical etc subjects In 
rts subjects some books of English litei-atjie should be piescnbctl to enable 
‘-tudents to acquire furthei a knoii ledge o' Engbsh 


Chakravarty, Niranjan Prasad 

(i) It i*- not essential that English s in Id be used as a medium of instruction or of 

examination m all cases It may be used as a metlium of instruction and ex- 
amination onlj i\ hen it is studied as literature but, m all other cases, students 
should be guen perfect hbertj to use their oi\n \ernaculnr or English 
according to their option 

(ii) {0) In secondary schools instiuction should be imjiaited as much as possible m tn 

vernaculars, in which case ill 'ciliiig will irobabl/ be more impressive, 
am' will help students clearlj' to understand the subject The primary 
thing that should be do le in secondarj schools IS to help students to havea 
thorough elementary know ledge of the subjects taught to them, w Inch is sure 
to result m making the foundation stiong 

At j»rc''Cnt, the Unnersity expects a student of the matiiculation class to ha\e a fair 
knowledge ,f composition and translation of vernacular j)ass<ages into English Seveiiil 
books ire indeed leconimended in order to helji them in theimjirovcuentof tlieir stylo, 
but \er\ few of the students know what these books contain'' I would like to suggest, 
tlicrcforc, that a few easy passages (not excelling tw enty marks) should be set from these 
books winch would encourage students to go through them and would thus greatly 
add to their stock of know ledge r E ighsh 


^ Chanda, The Hon’ble Mi K.amini Kibiar. 

(ii) (o) Xo, except for postgriduate examinations 

(c) Xo, I would have English as a conipulson ‘second language 

(d) Ye«, 1 W'O Id have jiractieal training in tb English language m the school, 

and would leave tnunmg m literature for the college 
(f) No 

(/) I would have Engh«h for study onlv, but not for examination 


CiMTTERJEE, The Hoii’ble Mr A C 

(i) hi- 

(") (a) Not .it i>K'Uit 

(/) In (oin st uidanl- (from the matiiculation downwauK) the text-books, cxccjit in 
1 nigingi -hould be in Engh'-li but the actual teaching sliould be in Bengali 
(r) 1 iin not -iti-tnal, Engh'-li --liould be taiigh a-, a languagi, and there should 
la grt it< r jirutiti ih sjaakmg wiitmg mil lajiid leading 
((') Y< - . at flic Umvir-itj In --ihool Engh'-li hfiiatuic should not be taught , 
trumiig -hould b< coiitineil to the Engli-h language ns advocnteil m (c) 
l>) hi- iviijit m kuigingcs 

(!) If a -iilli'i'iitK Inch -tmd'ivl m li< Engli-Ii linen igi_ is exacteil at the mitnc 
nlition It m ( d no longer be t ’ iglit i-* a -• ji irate -ubjcct to “ iion-lniguistic ” 
-•iidiut- hut ,11 i< vt hooks -ho.ild hi m English 'iid in t ith subject the 
< ' null itio I -hould in, hide . n iV or eoinpo-ition paper In wntfen and 
O' 1 < x 'mill lion- in isf - -ho dd h*. ^iv< n o- <ledui t' 1 for jiower or dcfeit 1 1 
^ --ion in El L'l-h 
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ClIATTHOII, Hai LaJJIMOIIAN, Bnhll'JlIl — OHATTbRJEL, P K 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmojian, Bahadur, 

>(i) 1 tl))nk English slionlcl be used as the medium of instiuction and examination at 
every stngc above the matriculation m the Univei’sity coiii’se 

My rensons for so thinking are as follows — 

(A) In a oountry like India, m the jircscnt circumstances, a tommon medium 

of expn ssion 18 very dcHiiabIt English will be such a medium It will 
bring the vanoiis jirovinees into closer touch Thci-eforc, cveiything 
should be done to facilitate the study of English 

(B) The \emaculnrs of India arc being ennehed by the study ofdilnghsh hti'i- 

ature This is particulai ly true of the Bengali language and literature 'J’o 
discourage the study of English at this stage will ari-est this Renaissance 

(C) A know ledge of English and will continue to be, a gieat help to Indiaas 

/ for making their uay,in the woild 

(D) Advanced books in all subjects do not exist in Bengali now, and cannot be 

prejiarcd soon 

(E) h'oi thciurtlur culture and impiovcnient of the Bengali language I ivould 

advocate the starting of a univei'sity cxUnsion movement in which coiii- 
jiarativelv advanced teaching in a variety of subjects should bo given 
onli/ throii(/h the medium, of Beiu/alt For this jiuijiose the sei vices of 
the best teachers of the University may be utilised 

Ui) (a) It 18 true that students, on then ontiancc to the Univeraity, have not an ade- 
quate command of English But the lemedy lies in iinjnoving the teaclung 
of English in schools Moreover, the rcal difficulty of the college student in 
studying subjects other than English is due not so much to his pool know- 
ledge of English, as to his lack of mental training For instance, it is generally 
found thatastudent who cannot express his thoughts in English will hardly do 
better in Bengali 

{b) For secondary schools, however, I would advocate Bengali os an optional 
medium of instruction and examination (with English as a comjiulsoiy 
second language) in all classes except the highest 

(c) English IS at present taught in sccondaiv schools by (eachcis a ho cannot be 

expected to teach it jn-opcily It should be taught by the rbrect method 
It should be taught as a language The speaking of coiTcct English uith 
good pronunciation and the cultivation of a simple and idiomatic style of 
wnting should bo the chief aim 

(d) In the schools and in the intermediate stage in colleges English should ho 

taught chiefly as a language , in the higher stages chiefly as nccracurc 

{«) Yes 

(/) I think English should be taught to all students dining then University couiso 
up to the bachelor stage For students whose general couise of study may 
be other than linguistic I would suggest a common course in English iiji to 
the pass bachelor degree 


\ 

Chatterjee, P K 

Yes , English should be the medium of instruction and examination for all subjects 
pi escribed for the University course except for such classical languages ns .Sans- 
krit and Arabic and the vemnculais .Suitable instruction can be impartc<l 
in the latter subjects, and examinations held, wnthout the help of English 

ill) (ii) It IS a matter of common expeiiencc that a fairly large number of students do 
not possess an adequate command of English when thev join the University 
nic lesult IS that much progress cannot be made bv lc"tarc s m the < Inss n<; 

2 E 2 
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QUESTION 11 


Chattesjee P K — contd — Chatterjee, Prasiathanaih 


a Kood part of their time is spent m explaining the language to t leee students 
At the same time students find it ven* difficult to express their ideas 
clearly in examinations 

[b] In the higher classes of secondarv school' also English should be the mediunt 

of instruction for all subjects except for the claS'ical languages and verna- 
culars as I have explained- abo\ c 

(c) It IS not quite satisfactoix but the fault does not lie until the school authorities 

alone In the matnculation exaramation the Universiti te=>t^ the know- 
ledge of students mainli in grammar and composition so far ns English is 
concfiied C’onsequenth . teachers m secondarv school- generalh tr\ to 
cca"!! students in these branches of the subject onh T iv; is not enough- 
Tiie present method shoiUd be supplemented b^ prescribing for matriculation 
candidate- a ststeraatic studv of some selected text book-s At the same 
time students are likeK to derive much benefit if teachers hold regular 
con\er«ation classes m Cnglish with tliem 

('/) PractK il training in the use of the English language sloiild supplement, and 
not supplant, training in the stud\ of English literature u lether at school 
or in the L'nuersitv 

( ) \ es except in the classical languages and vernaculars 

{h Vcs . up to t!ie intermediate standard all students slio ild be taught E igli«h 
in order to enable them to understand scientific an 1 o‘-[ier books After 
tliat students going up for scientific or technological tra u ng ,i?ed not continue 
it directli 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath 

< ) a 1(1 (ill 1 or (crt tin cl I'-e- of students ulio ha\e not been able to acquire a suffi- 
< lent kiiouleilge of Englisli, and are not able to follow lectures in colleges but 
I ho arc otherui-e intelligent and are capable of receiving a higher education, 
jiroi I- on sliou],) be made b\ thf* L’nncrsiti to gne them a higher training in the 
V cniiic ular' of the countr\ There is no reason win a dO'Cri mg and capable 
student should Ik? nltogctiicr debarred fron, uancrsiti education sinijih because 
he I) IS not Icimt Enghsli, or is not so well cxmicrsaiit uath Euglisli as to be able 
to rcccnc ni't nut ion through the medium of that language I ha\ e particul irlr 
m \Ku tlio-t stuilcnt- ulio pur-u'- their stodie- in first grade training schools in 
1 1 itliiniatu ' lii'torv sciciKt and ps\cIiolog\ in their own acniaciilnrs but 
ulio irc noi [ifrmittcd to join college- foi h'glier frniniiig snnph on iccouiit of 
llitir igiioriiut of tilt En_di-Ii hingii igc nctual knowledge is coti- 

( « riM-d 111 I tii(h-iit of a tir-t gride tr lining school i- not in am case iiifenoi 
to an I \ of til Cd'iitti Uimersiti f)n tlie other hind I tm inclined to 

think thit -o f,n i- mtei!i ( tn it ■'ttainnunts ire concerned be is far bcttci 
t (Uijij- d for [ir I' ti( ill work in life tb in an onliniiri I A of tlie Cilciitti Uni 
\ r-i!v It will 111 incise thing for the -t>ilent“ to pi--tbe BA exniiin 
ition w ith di'tiiii tion if oiil\ tliei were jicrmitted tr, nn-wer the question- in 
then own 1 1 rn i( ill in in-t* i 1 of in English ind if i \ eni u iil ir snbjcc, \ ere 
siih'titiitcd for English 

'Ill’ll, ig nil tlicr. in t!io-c stnd'uts who c innot pi-- the m itnc illation or I A 
I X uiiiint on 11 I lU'i of their dcticicia \ in tlie Eiigli-ii I iiiguage hiitwlio.irc 
s,n>n_> in otiii r siilijcs t- \\ h n after rep 'tod attcinjit- some of them snrroeiJ 
. Tii'i’gtlie Pigli-htc- ll>o\ climb up tnc slcii- of tiielid'hr with rcniarkatile 
qjicln "ond come out lir-i - .axs B S*' or AI “sc 's If t'ov c. c-, thee fail to get 
t iro igh tb t( t in fiigli’h th'i ir>" for ei cr dooiiifal to a lib of poicrti end 

tPcdaKialv lie e stu lent al o, lOuM not h-* deb irn d from Uim i mite C(lu 

citioi if otiU a itrnicnlir la iguage i -r substituted for Pnghsh in ttu ir 
examinations 
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CUATTUtlFt, J’/!AMAT1M^/^T ^ — COItld 


If llu intcllottiml rt'‘-otircos of llio roiiiiliy me to he fully iitilisod it will be incuni- 
Ix lit on the Uni\crsity (o f iciitc II tyjic of H( IiooIh and collegca on a vernacular 
basis, with a srron/l hnxpuHjr nn<l nn ojiltnmtl inhjfcl 

Ah s( licinc ivlncli is in tlie rough, will be as follows ■ — 

All high lilngliHli schools in Bengal should be divided into two classes 
Ftr'^thj, high hJiighf^h srlirioh on n icrnarnlar hitHii, ulieie English may be taught 
ns a second Inngungf nnd nn optional subject, and where the medium of 
in'-truction nnd of examination uill be in the vcrnaeiilai’s of the countiy up 
to the higlust class 

Frri mill/, high Em/Iish •^rhmUon an EugU-,h basis, in which English vill bo taught 
w n coinpulsoiy subject of study tlnoiighout the school, and wlieic the vei* 
nncnlni maj’ be the medium of instiuction and of examination up to the end 
of the jirininry dcjinrtmcnt — English being taught as a compulsory second 
laiigiingc \s regards the mcdiim of instruction in other olnssas of the 
kIiooI It may be a mixed system, Jioth tho vernacular nnd English being 
used to suit the enpanties of the students, lint the text-books prescribed 
for the school should be m English throughout with tho exception of those 
for the xeinaeiilni oi a classical language 
It might also be possible to fombinc these two types of schools in one single high 
English school if the neccssaiy airangcments could be made foi the efficient 
teaching of the two classes of jiiipils nicntionid above 
Cl ll'ijr^' (or general rihirahon should, similnily, be divided into colleges on a verna- 
cular basis nnd colleges on nn English basis 
In rolkges on a xeinaciilai basis the medium of instiuction nnd of examination 
should be in the vcinaculars ofthecountiy — English being taught nsastcond 
language and an optional subject These colleges will be intended foi those 
c/ho come fiom high ISnglisb schools on a vcinaciilar basts, oi from training 
fc bools, or who get plucked in English in the matiiciilation examination from 
high English schools on nn English basis, but who desiic to continue their 
studies in colleges 'J’hc college course may extend up to the B A , or 
even uj) to the AI A , standard 

j\s for colleges for /irofcssional training, such as law, medicine, cngmeeimg, agricul- 
ture, commerce, technology, and teaching, the medium of instruction ehoidd 
continue to be English, as bcfoio, but schools for professional training should 
be established in suitable centres all over thecoiinliy whcie the medium of 
instniction and of examination should, as far ns possible, be in tie vernaculars 
of the country, nnd //levc 5c/coc)f 9 will be open to those whose education has 
been conducted on a vcriiaciilnr basis in schools nnd colleges 
For tho very highest tiainmg in medicine, engineering, science, and other 
technical subjects suitable vernacular text-books w ill not be available, at 
least for some time to come, and a certain proportion of professors for these 
c ollcgcs will have to bo imported from Europe The jirofessional schools, on 
the other hand, may be manned by expert Indian pi ofc ssors, who will be 
expected to impait instiuction thiough the medium of the leinnculars of tho 
country 

A c|uostion will, naturally, aiiso lioio as to-lhc relation betwi en tho higlu r vernacu- 
lar cducition and tho jiiiblic stivices Vcrnaculni cchication will, suicly, bo at 
a discount if all Govxi nmont posts arc inoiiopobscd by English knowing gindu- 
atcH , but this need not be the case if proper considci at ion is shown to the‘^o 
men by Government It is tiuc that v. oik m public ofliccs is now, for the 
most pint, conducted m English, but this has to be done, I think, chitfly for . 
the benefit of the he ads of diffc rent dcpartmonts who arc mo-th Europeans, and 
whoso acquaintance with the vernaculars of the country is oftentimes ‘light 
and suiicrficial I do not for a moment think that the adniiinstration of tho 
country (at least the d'striet administration) will suffer if busmens in courts nnd 
public ofliccs VM re conduefc d in tho vernaculars of the country prov ided the heads 
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of different departments -were well acquainted with the language of the countrj’ 

I am, on the other hand mclmed to thmk that m several departmental, such as 
jxihce registration, postal judicial, and education {district admmistration)^ 
business mav be better conducted m the vernaculars of the coimtrv This wiU 
sale much time and labolfr and mU afford greater facilitv of work to Indian 
clerks and officers — even the very best of whom find it difficult to esqiress their 
ideas accuratelv in correct English 

It must not be forgotten, at the same time, that English is the language of the rulers 
of the countrv and that the Government of India and the provmcial Govern- 
ments issue all their communicatioiis ui English It is also the language of the 
educated people of India Far be it from me to discourage the study of English, 
for which there is a growing demand in the countrv On the coutrarv, I firmly 
believe that if Indians were to take a larger share ui the administration of the 
coiintri the\ must learn the English language thoroughly and efficientlv My 
proi>osal if given effect to wdl not m am wa\ affect the studi of the English 
language in our public schools and colleges The English language has now 
come to be recognised as a power in the coiintri , and has struck its root too deep 
into the ‘-oil to be dislodged b\ am scheme of mme I am onlv pleading for 
tlio‘c intelligent and deserving students (there are thousands of them in the 
coiintri ) who cannot either afford to pm for an English ediicaticn, or cannot 
ac(|uire sufficient knowledge of English to be able to contmiie their studies in 
colleges. 1 am nl«o advocating the cause of vernacular education and asking for 
tlic proper ciiltiiation of vernacular literature in the countri I know perfecth 
well that a vernacular degree wiU not lend to the highest appointment imdor 
fJoicrnnicnt cr the highest training in professional colleges , but it will do one- 
thing It will gne students of vernacular schools access to places and 
positions which were closed to them before, and will thus nnmenseh better their 
prosj-ects III life This fact alone irrespective of other considerations, will, I 
think, sufficiently justifi the creation of vernacular high English schools and 
colleges 

I can al«o safeh predict that even though English be an optional subject in veriia- 
cular schools and colleges, a large majoritA of pupils, if not all, will learn 
r nglish as a second language and will be able to emploi it for all ordunri pur- 
poses of lih 


Chatterjee, Eajiakanda 

(i) No 

(u) {a) Unncrsity students do not genernllv lime, on their entrance to tlie Unu eraitjv 
an adequate command of English though many of them have it 
{h) It should be used onh for teaching English 

(ct No , the be-t teachers of English in a school should teach the lowest clnssos 
where Inelish is tain'll t 

lit tfer iiK thod-- of teaclimg should be ndopfetl I'lic direct nictliod is good 
\t fir-'t 1 nelisli should not be taught In the use of grammars hut bj’ the 
readme of as much easy hteniturens [xissihle 

{d) I would not excejit for those who or whose jiarents, Iin\c decided tliat their 
aim IS to know Ijielish snnpiv for the purposes of business 
(f) All should h-ini Enelish up to the intcmiedintc stmdard Alioie tliit stage 
tho- wliosj L'lucril course of stuele is not Imeuistic need not he tauglit 
Enehsfi 

(m) Processors should 1 m: perfivtlv free to us< the \ cmacul ir of students ns tlio medium 
of insfnic f!on in am or ill subjixtsnt all stages alioie the niatnculafiori in the 
I'liu ers’ti roiir-e ffliev nia\, of course, freeh u-e am Pnglisli fechniral to'nis 
for which eqimal'nts do not exist in the eemaeularor for whtcli eisih iindcsfood 
e'pmalinfs cannot 1“' co ae<' I !n\c known successful tciclung of PA 
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fi I 1 ( ' / ' 'll I' 1' ( In (ill I 1 I In (ii'iii I ll It I' I' r iiiiil ll' \' ln|i tin |in\\( r of roiBon- 

1 If? in rt' itn 111 ilm till 1(1 "( ^HllIl-Ill' till linliil of tliinl iiig for ihoniHoK rn, 

I 'I f» In 1 '■Iji III' 111 III 111 ' )itn- < > of 1 ( t' ill III mil *1 111 ri ran lie, llii n (on , 

I 1 t' ll ('In t'I' 11 mil' "tii'l' lit an I iiitjlil in a iTiiniingi in wliirli tlu‘\ 

( 'll lliiiil iiir til III 'h' Nii'l till'' I ill' ri ii'-'iii V li\ tin pri "( ill hihIoiii of 
I'm (t'li (' 111 ' limn in tin (oiintrx li i an air of unriTlilv alioiil it ''tti 
<!' Ill' III ill' I ' Imnl- aii'l 1 (illi ;.'i tiiiiiiol In taMh Hindi In fool llial wlml tin) 
1 ' irn in iln < la- ' nui\ li i\( an* |ir.ii Inn! ii'i for tin in in llmir dniU livrn 

I iiu( r-iiv ( 'III' limn in llii- ( oinilr\ liii*' lind lliiis far to Inlioiir nndi r gri at difTiciiIt- 
i ' (Mil- d r|i(v I ilh li\ 111' n''(''il\ of IriinMniittiiii' an nltrii ( nltiin tliroiigli llio 
iii'iliiiiii III II Inn i^’ii liinaiii N* I < rlln II , tin mclcin lin*', on llio wliolr, 
jiro\ ' (1 a Ml' ( I - 'J hi" in dm not to iin\ aja iial nii ril of Iln w In inr if"' If. but 
nilnr to llm r(('|iliM i|niilil \ of lint Iiiilian infi III i I and its pi rnl'nr training 
lor a long liiii" pi"!, ovmiik to tin di\iriil% of ajiolti n languagf h in Una countrv, 

II liniliMii found n'(i—ars lo lin\i n tnnnnon mrdiiim of ronimunication 
riniong llic (iiltnntid jn ojili of tin* Miriona jirov incra Sanalcril IlniH oamo to 
o'-inp,' 111 Hindu India tin iioolioii of Ijiitin in nirditmnl Ruropr With tho 
aihiiit of 111 ' Miiliatnniadans in India rirHiun Iniatiir IIil loiirt language of a 
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la'g'' po-tion of the co nit-v It ■was also the laaguage of bu'Uiess So Hindus and 
M.inajimid ins al ke found it to their interest to cultivate the Persian langu-ige 
and htc’^aturj in o d,r ta ge. on in life In this ■way Muhamn aian culture spread 
-a-'U and natu"illy t'j oith the medium of the Persian language When th' 
B lUsh po -e' ■wa e tibh^hed m thi^ country it was felt to be equaUt neeessart 
for the people to cultivate the language and hterature of the dommaut raee 
It mat be of intere-t to nite here that Engh-h education was first mtroduced 
into Bengal bv the leaders of Hmdu society itselt and that Government w as, 
later on induced to suppo~t this movement from a consideration of its exped- 
iency Learning the Ejgl h language and literature was the object ongmalh 
kept in vie^w And so it was that the new education came to be imparted from 
the very beginning through the medium of English itself This system has, thus 
fa’’, Imgercd on through mental mertia 

0n° great disadvantage of the present system is that, owing to the difficulty caused 
bj the nece-sit} of having to learn everything through the medium of Enghsh 
students of average quality, whether in the schools or m the colleges, learn 
nothing very wcU In intellectual capacitv or Z'al for knowledge^ Indian 
students are adnnttediv not inferior to the students of anv race or nationahtv in 
an\ part of the world And, yet, owing to this unnatural system Indian students 
are not a<; well grounded m the various subjixits of studj as are the students 
of the «ame age el«ewhc~e w hen the\ leave school or college All experienced 
Indian teachers realice that when a lecture is given m Enghsh, even to the college 
cla'se*, they arc usually confronted wuth vacant looks from the benches, but if, 
and a«soon a-, the same teacher gives an exposition in the vernacular tongue the 
e^esof the student- b am with lively inteihgence and ever}' word i® follow ed w ith 
close attention 

It is now for the Commission to consider in all seriousness whether this obsolete S}S- 
tem should still lie coiitmued, whether, in fact, it is possible for student j 
to a-sinulate knowledge of the science« and the arts when presented to them 
in a foreign garb The Calcutta Univer<itv has now to undertake the new role 
of st'inulating the intellect and developing the cieativc faculty of the rising 
generation in Bengal Is it rea'=onable to expect that thev w ill grow in self- 
reliance a id m habit , of independent judgment if from the verv beginning of their 
student career thev have to learn things in a language in wh ch the} can never 
conceit alil\ think at all ’ I am, therefore «trongl\ of opmion that Bengali should 
be the nir-duiin of instruction not mcreh in the school, but also m the first 
two \(a’"s course m tin college a« well 

(.ii) I would suggi-t the folio ting scheme for the consideration of the Crniinis^ion — 

( -5) In serondart 'chools Bengali should be the medium of instruction for all 
subjects except Enclish up to the inatricnlation class Engh«h i lU't be a 
eorapiil o'} s(-eond I inguage, and is to Ik, taught from the vor} beginning b} 
sjM-eialK trained teaehers w ho sjxak and w nte e as} and simple Ench«h fluently 
■'iid coT‘etI\ In the higher clas-es of the school End sh is fo he studied 
not ino'eh a language but also ns literature If good Bengali works are 
no* aV ulal h a t< \t book- m anj of the -ubjects Fnglish books ma\ lie use-d 
bit in iinea>,the answer' at (he Unne'''itv matriculation examination 
rijst in B ncali The -ubst tution of Be-ntrali for Engli-h as a 

I ’'^h^nl iii't'iu ti'iii will ton'idtinbli, rflie\e th< 'train on the mental 

<11 ■'i.K - 'tu'l nt- and tlm following subjes'i' ina\ Iw niade compul-or} 

m '• ii'id s’hoo!' — 

'U Ht-to-ir- In'ha ’lul of End in 1 

(2) Cl o_r I )h% 'lid ibrn'litar} pln-wal geogT<aphx 

' 1; E!' in' nts n p i -i'-- ted chomi't- 

h) 'b- e «'!' C' - o‘ .roii'A' — AK'-KiiI-r - b-n i_ht up on th '\'t*iii -t''*-'x] 
jImim \ I'l on *1 '• 1 ’--, toe 1! _» eoi ni'K to st'id\ tl ' \ arioii- 'ubjec's, 
t-3 ep* Fid' h t’ ' ) i^h G t <h III of ]t. 2 !i ' 1)1 *o t!i' int<rrn 
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C'Ut" \' M'liti T<. ill. III., - 111 ill,' n’li, nil |.■|ll()^<ll l)\ pin Ik III nxpiii 
, I o i! iii-i\ 1 « < \t< III). (I lip 1,1 tin II \ i-iiiiittiiril 111 ! Ml 11 

In 111- I nllr f n'f’ I 1.1 ... Htilili 111" ‘■ll'illlll In > IK nilt.ipi il In n inl iirifJIIIJll lin ikn III Ikli;- 
111. 1 Mill K"- in I’n iij ill M In II \ • r I'li'ik'. Ilf I In In 1 1 . i i In . mn n * min liln 
In 111. ini'int liii*. vi mil i il t li < .nit . of < .iinpiil in v ^iiliju I nl .-tiiil\ should 
1 (■ I xp-nih .1 >o ns l<i 111 . liiil. mot ol tin inijxirlniit snhj, ,(q nlinli iil pin-oilt 
I p-r ,-til « .1 ns .llt.tnitlli -lllijilfs 

1' jiius* 1>i oil Mil lni«.\it lliiit n f^ooil kiKin II •li;n ol 1 ii^;lis|i, liolli iik laiigiinc'o 

' ml III' T i’ HI* lioiilil 111 . onsii|. ti il IIS nil ind|s)M iisiildi loiiilitioii of coIIiTimto 

.'‘Itiiiioii in I’n ’u il IS w. 11 , IS 111 till list III Imli.i I or it i (liu)iif;li llitir 

tiM t't\ o) I nt,li 11 iloiK ill it Iinliiiii s|inl. Ills will liiui iirnss to llm rich 

‘ I lit' o' \\ , t< 11 \Ms,toiii nod < iiltiii. If I nt.lis'i IS liiii^'hl tin oii^'lioiil in the 
' hool .ml 1 .'Ih ( , ■ li\ . flu II nt l,.ii|nis|l iiiiu h. nnsomihh liopid that tlio 
1 nml. (k< of 1 1 I 11 II 'ill not d>t' iioi.it, ainoiip stnih ills triiiin d on (he new 
,.•'"11 


riiMTiim r, .1 Ikilniiiii S\nAT C'nAM)n\ 

(i) 'll , 

("I ('>) ''ot no" 

(' ) In four •! md.i ,1. ft<mi tin to it rn nl.il ion d.iMin' irds. the le\t hooks (o\cc])t 
It, 1111(11 If. ) siniiihl hi in Lnulish thonpli tin netinil (t uliing niiij bo m 
'll' rn '•id ir hinrii ip, s 

(') No 1 npli h sho ihl b, t mcht ninl Milh spot ml i.ne iis a language ho tliat 
-tmli n(s nin , hre.i m pro'nnnt in sj, iking .uid willing it i orrcetly and 
With r* dinc's 

(./) \i< 

(' ) ^ < • , ' \i < jit III langn Ip. s 

(/) tin “limlard of t< lehiiii Iniglisli )s not siilln ienll\ high in the matuou- 

lilion to , nalih tin stndmit to «p, ak and w i it' 13 iglish readily and correctly 
Hid to (’III linn a g< m ral kiiowhdgeof Ibiglish lit' ratine and, in that case, 
Lnilisli ‘honld In tinght a, a langnage onl\ 


Cn \ni I'JH , .SbN'lTI ]\UM\I! 

ti) 1 In. rtmh ol Lnglish i' at iii,s,iit in 1 1 ssni \ , In si 1 \ , for political reasons, and, 
s's ondK , In I .III", ill" (h< ea'ih niadahl<‘ m In. h of higher idncation The 
le.jinr. nn nl of rngli h on ( Ik jinitof an Indian Htiid.nt, howcier, should bo 
I" paid. <1 onh m a 111. alls to an 1 nd, an.l not tin i nd itsi If, c\ t n in the case of 
prof' < 1 "tnd. Ills ol hnglisli lit'Tatnri , Ibighsh studies Hlionld not bo regarded 
L 111' b. all and , nd all of < dll* atioii 

lorlln pr.s'iit, l>ighsh nia\ be ntniind as the niednini of higher collogiato 
.(liiiatioii bill t'n llni\irMt\ hIiouI.I I< nd in Hiipport to all cfTorls to develop 
(Ik m Ilia, ulars with till obje. ( of mulling them take the ]iIaco of English This 
rhonhl In 111 . ideal and guiding jirinciplc for the UnivciHity The University cun 
at OIK. r. coiiini. ml tilt n-.. of tin Mnia.ulaiHas (htintdiumof instruction foi 
all siibj. t(s i\<i|)l ICnglish foi th. iitei mediate eourHOs, and for certain 
Hubj.ets (s KiK.-, history, jilnlosoplij ) in the UA and B So courses, bosidoi 
making tin v. rnatidar th. in. diiiiii of iiiHtruotion, as well ns of cvanimation, foi 
'he iiiatiitnlalion 'J'he Unui rwity can Iielji the voinaculars a groat deal by 
(iitoiiragmg th. tomjidalioii and (laiislation of standard books on various 
phdosopln. al and leelnntal Mibjetts, ami by iccommending them ns tcvt books, 
and by a|ijiointnig toinini(t..es to lind out h. lontdic and tochmcal terms (in 
tollabor.ition with learned Hooictits like the Bangiya Balulya J'anshad), and 
rceoiiimtnding the luloptioii and use of such terms by professors lecturing 
through tilt mi.hiiin of the vtriinculars 
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Chatter-tei,, Su>Tn KmLvr — conhl — Chatter.ti, Mosna JroHA.N — C haudhuki, Tho 

Hon ble Justice Sir Asutosh 


(n) (a) Students when they join the University are, in many eases, insuffieiently 
equipped in their toowledge of Enghsh mainly because of the following — 

(A) They have to waste their time and energy a great deal in learning things 

through Enghsh before they have a workmg knowledge of the language 
If they are taught through the vernaculars they would learn, qiucker 
and better, and would have more time for the studv of English 

(B) Owing to lack of funds most schools cannot provide teachers properly 

qualified to teach Enghsh 

(C) Under the present system it has been possible for boys to pass the niatnc- 

ulation with only a httle knowledge of Enghsh grammar and • 
composition Two papers on prescribed texts and a third paper on 
grammar and composition will do away with tlus possibility 

(D) Students seldom, or never, have anj' opportumtj' of exercising their know- 

ledge of Enghsh in conversation in that language Lack of good 
libraries of books in Enghsh, suitable for bovs in most schools, prevents 
them from acquirmg a taste for Enghsh reading 

(b) Enghsh can immediately be replaced by the more advanced vernaculars (like 

Bengali nd Hindi) right up to the highest class But Enghsh as a- 
compulsory second language should be taught more carefullv This wiU 
make students better grounded in Enghsh, as well as in other subject's 

(c) No, l\ improving the pay and prospects of teachers — which vould attract 

better qualified men — and by making each school have a good librarv' fer the 
use of boi, s 

(d) Yes , in schools only , classes may be held m schools to impart a practical 

knowledge of conversational Enghsh b}' qualified teachers 
(c) No , except in the Enghsh papers alone 

(/) A working knowledge of English being ensured by a raised standard for tho 
matriculation and intermediate examinations Enghsh ns a compulsory 
subject of stud} in the B A course may be abolished 

The ideal \\ Inch an Indian univcrsit} should have before it is the ultimate re- 
placement of Enghsh by the vernaculars (one -vernacular for one province^ 
ns the medium of tho highest instruction 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan 

^0 Yes 
til) (a) No 

(f*) As cvtcasiv oh ns pO'Sibk 

(c) A working knowl^ge of written and spoken Enghih should be required For 
this purpose gramophones should be utilised ns fir ns practicable 
((f) Yes 
(') Yos 

'/) All prwhnti' should jK)s-tss sufficient knowledge of the Lngli-h 1 inguage and 
liter iturv to be able to undercrtnnd, and be understood b\ an educated 
rucdi'hnnn and to appreciate his thoughts and feelings English is the only 
ovnimon tongiit of educated India and the onh language in w Inch an educated 
Indiin tan sjioak or be spoken to b\ the rest of the civ ihsed world 

C 


Ch \CDHi PI The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) I hold that ill 1 Hi. 1.' ill iiniv trsitv tho nuvhuni of iiistruetion and o’ ttinuni'ion 
should 1*1 B' ii'_ di Tho jire-on* svstem has been in oxutenee for i are it numbi'r 
o{ >ojrs, at d there is an absinci of proper text IiooLs in various sulijis ts in th^ 
Piii^ib 1 in_i i_e 1 do not think th* rt is snv diflicultv at theprisont stage, ij^ 
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CiTvuDHunt, 'J'lip llon’ble Justice Rir A'^i'To^'it — ro)U<I — C'trAUDHuni, Buchan Mohan — 

CnAUDHum, Him Ciiandha Ra\ 


ndojit mg Bengali for our inntneul ilioii slndciitg — linglisli bci ig troatod a-i a 
second language Wo ought to aim at replacing English by Bengali m the 
higher stages f ha\o rceomincnded thesis writing in tlic Bengali language for 
our doctorate degrees for encouraging the 8tud\ of that language and adapting it 
for nd\anecd flubjeets 

(ii) {a) I do not think that Uniicraiti atiidcnts haie, on their entrance to the Univors- 
itv an adisiuate command of English. mnmU due to the method of examin 
ation in that aubject 

(h) English need not be imcd as the medium of instruction in aecondary schools 
for the prejiaration of students for tlie matnciilntion It should be treated as 
a seiond language, and adef(uatel\ taught for that purpose 

(c) 'I'ho training now given in English before entrance to the University is duo 

to the method of examination 

(d) 1 think greater attention should be paid in schools to practical training in the 

use of the English language but iii the Universit\ coiii'se to the study of English 
lilcratiin and seieiit die' study o‘ the English language 

(r) 1 think the iiiatrieulation < xamination in all subjects, except English, should 
be eondutfed in Bengali It should be ui English so far ns the English papei 
IS conecrneil Bengali students ought to be examined in Bengali m all other 
Kiibjeets, with the dption to those whose language is not Bengali to have 
pajiers m EngUsh 

{/) I think English should, at present, lie well taught to all students during then 
Uniicrsitj course It should be such ns to enable them to follow the text 
books w Inch they hay o to read or w liieli may have to be referred to in 
fiirtherancc of their studies 


CiiAUDiiuni, Biiuban Mohan 

to In secondary schools all other subjects except English should be taught and studied 
in the yernacular, and the matriculation examination in all subjects other than 
English should be conducted in the y'criinciilnr I’liore is no doubt that studenti 
leave secondary schools ivitli a ymry inadequate know lodge of English , this 
IS duo partly to defectii'e teaching, partly to the course of studies prescribed, 
and partly to the apathy of the guardians to the proper education of their boys 
Teachers in charge of tencliing English should have a siifticient command of the 
subject, and should be thoroughly coiu'crsant with the method of teaching The 
course of studies prescribed should be adapted to the capacity of students 
and too, much latitude in the choice of books should be done away yyith, o-s it 
promotes desultory reading and the habit of thorough study is not acquired 
Unless guardians take due interest in the education of their boys, proper education 
IS impossible Boys, both in school and university , should be trained not only 
in the study’ of English literature, but also m the use of the English language 
The medium of instruction aboyc the matnculntion should bo the vernacular 
in some and English in tfic rest iiji to the graduate stage , all scientific subjects, 
history , and philosophj should be taught and studied in the vernacular This 
may not be possible until there are suitable books on the subjects In the post- 
graduate stage the mediuin of instruction should be English m all subjects 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray 

(i) No , English should bo used as the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation only qbovo the “ intcrnicdiatc ” stage 
(ill) At every stage up to the intermediate course the medium of instruction and of 
examination in tins province should be Bengali English slioatd bo taught as a 
compulsory second language 
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ChaudhurIj The Hon ble Babu Kishoei Mohan 

(i) In the present circumstances of the country, in ivhich English is the medium' 
of communication in the law courts, public offices, in the legislative councils, 
and in every place of any importance, it is absolute^ necessary that English 
should be used as the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges 

^ii) (a) I do not think so 

(b) Asm the present political condition of the countiy a good knowledge of Enghs'i 

IS essential I think English should be utihsed foi purposes of instruction a^ 
as early a stage of education as possible I believe this is done from class 
III of our schools but, even with so early a start, the result is not satisfac- 
tory This is due to the fact that the stiucture of the English language is 
quite foreign to our instinct, and a very large amount of industry' and 
application is required for its acquisition 

(c) The training given 13 probably as good as can be expected with the teaching 

materials now at our disposal but, even this is fai short of u hat is u anted, and 
1 would advocate a general amelioration of the condition of our teachers m 
pecondarj schools so as to make the seivice attiactive to the better class 
of our educated men When the teaching mateiial improves a better result 
IS sure to follow 

\d) I would 

<c) Yes 

</) So long a English is the common language thioughoiit India, and the only 
source through which a knowledge of almost all the subjects of study is to 
be acquired I would teach English to all students, whatever their course of 
studj, maj be, up to the B A cla-'ses When special study begins there is no 
necessity of teaching English as a separate subject I want to make it clear 
that I advocate a careful study of English only in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of our country 


Cn^rDHURy, Ibe Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Ejsiioee Boy 

•(ij 'lie mcJiuni of instruction and examination vhoiikl it no stage up to the BA 
md B Sc standards be English Great injustice has «o long been done to our 
'■tudentG, their a aliiable time most unneces-anlc lost, then bruns and jihjsica! 
►■vf-ttm*- uiiwiecK and cruelly taxed, and, m manj, cases, altogether riimid, liy 
1 aking Enpli'h the mcdiuni 

‘^11') \\ ( require to Icim English more for the piopcr undci'-tanding of tlie books in 
ihi (liffcreiit subjects in English and for co ulucting bu-me'S m English, where 
' f ce«san, , than for becoming masters of the English language or literature 
I’raf ti( al training in the u«c of the English language i^ not, tbu'-, of so much i aluo 
m u*- as tr'’iiiing in the stiuK of Englisli literature 

Rut English sliould be taught to all student^ ns a compulsory second language 
III the three higher classes of our secondary s, lionK and during all st iges of the 
Uniy<rsity toursc Students should be gnen a gciisral triimng so ns to be 
il f to jiroptrly understand yyorks in English, and iKo to f xjires-s ideas m English, 
in the subjf-ets of tlieir «tudio=, where nee C'- in. 

In the choye yieyy Eiich«b should be giyen iiji it on* c iis tlie medium of instruction 
vi (I txamin.atitm in all subject* except Engh'h up to the 7 A and I ''c standards, 
lid It s] ould be announcf-d y\itliin five xcir-, or e irlicr , if jinipcr ti xt-books arc 
j ri p t-i-'l B \ rnd B Sc student* siioukl al-o be taiiglit and examincej 
tlrriM{.b tie m-elium cf tl'' ve’n’’cnla’- of the jiroyiiuc 
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y\TrM>pv N \T1I 


CiiAUDiiuRV, The Hon’ble Nawab Sycd Nawabaly Khan Bahadur 
(i) Yes 

111) (rr) No , sec (iBo nn««er to question I 

(Ij) In all snhji'cts, exccptinc; the second langimges, froti chic VTI upwards, t r , 
(or the upper four elasqes The student should have suflicicnt time to he 
grounded in the language before he comes to the Uiuvcrsitv 
(rl No, the hendmastci of c\cr\ high school should he an Englishman c, at 
nil c\ cuts, the staff of c\ er\ high school should have on it an Englishman or an 
Indian uith English qualifications td teacli English to the upper three classes 
1'he present defect is primariK duo to inefTicient teaching Teachers in- 
high schools are mosth men who, m spite of their degrees, have no command 
o\cr the rnglish language, and who arc the products of tlv present system 
\ihcre cniinmmg is the sole means of success in a university e’caminntion 
1 would also suggest that evamination in English should he more rigid than 
it IS at present Unless the school system of education is radically changed 
for the hotter tlier’ is no hope of hay ing a good set of students in the University 
{(1) Yes from class VJI of the school dejiartment uji to the intermediate m 
Ftniction in phonetics should he given Also provision should be made for oral 
composition In short, there should he a regular drill foi students m tl e 
use of the English language 
(e) Yes , 0 X 001 1 the second language 

(/) Up to the B A English should be taught to all students Students whose genera) 
ooursc of studies maj he other than linguistic may he given instruction in- 
current English literature 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindea Nath 

(i) and (ii) (rt) and {b) I have said all I have got to say on tins subject m my 
previous replies 

(c) There is considerable room for improving the manner in ^whIcll training is 
now given in our high schools for the acquisition of English as a language 
Our matriculated students, and for the matter of that those who enter oui 
colleges, are generally deficient in their knowledge ot English to the great 
disadvantage of themselves and their teachers and professors alike Prov i- 
sion ought to lie made for the better teaching of English as a language m 
our school", and for a suitable change in the system of testing the progress of 
students there With this mcw I would suggest that better men yvith bettei 
pay ought to be employed os teachers The tone and standard of e\amm 
ation in the English language ought to he raised for the matriculation, ai d 
the examination ought to be conducted so as to test the power and capacity 
of our students for thoroughly understanding modern English and for ex 
pressing then thoughts in clear and simple English The University 
authoiities may also create machinery (if necessary in concert with ' 
Government officers) for inspecting our higher schools to see that they tak^ 
special care for the teaching of the English language, and they should mafe^ 
better provision for the teaching of English a condition of their recognition 1 , 
do not think there yvill bo much difficulty in realising this object it the sohooE 
authorities really direct their attention to it, and if our educational authorities 
devote their special attention, in their inspection, to see that this object is 
earned out 

{U, I yvonld like the distinction to be drawn, both in school and uniiersity, 1*^ 
tween practical training in the use of the English language and training in 
study of Etiglish literature Those wljo would go up for higher training in 
English literature should take up such subjects as its history, philolcgj , 
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archaic forms, etc , and should go deep into the itudy of English iiteratme, 
but those \\ ho are not going up for this, and are going to take up scientific and 
vocational subjects in the college, may go through a thoiough practical tiain- 
ing in the use of the English language by what is called the modern method of 
learning languages In adoptmg this some sort of bifurcation in our schools 
may be necessary , there should be separate classes in our schools to fit our 
students for tuo distinct pui-poses But, 1 submit, this difficulty ma 3 ' be ob- 
viated if ue make the standard of mitiiculation such as to secure for our 
students a thorough practical training in the use of the English language 
(e) No , the reasons are already given I do not think that I should repeat them 
(/ Students whose general course of studj is othei than linguistic fall under 
these heads — 

(A) Those who take up pure science, including mathematics 

(B) Those who take up vocational studies, as, foi instance, medicine, law, and 

engineering 

fC) Those who go in for the study of ' the humanities ” 

(D) Those who go in for the study of Sanskiit and Aiabic and other languages 
except English 

In all these cases 1 submit that those students who would go in for the stud^ 
of pure science, including those who would take the medical and engm- 
cenng course*, should be required to caiij fuitherthen stud}' of the English 
language and to submit themselves to an examination on this extended 
course This will not cover their complete Univeisity course, but will take up 
only the preliminary years of their studies After this those sfiudents w ill 
be examined only on their selected subjects for giaduatioii 


Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath 

vii) (a) I do not think that University students have, on their entiaiice to the Uni- 
versit}, an adequate coiiiinand of English Therefore, I am sometimes 
tempted to think that it would be better to give them lectures in the 
vernacular But there is another side of the shield If any inducements 
arc held out to them to slacken their efforts to master the English language 
the\ would be deprned of the only means of access to the stored up know 
ledge outside their Aernacular This is a dilemma It will not be out of 
place to reniirk that an equal, if not a greater, difficulty arises out of the 
difference of ideas between those that are' cherished by students and those 
that arc found in the book* t lught Examjilcs are drawn from jihenoineiia 
suggested b} European e\i>ciiencc, and not from those ns obserActl in India 
HowcAcr, I humbh submit that the old system of thoroughh stud} mg a 
prescribed course w is a belter method of teaching English to the matric- 
ulation students than the jiresent s}stcui of ‘ no book ” 


Cocks, S W 

(i)'lh- id\ intagO' of om l.uigii igo the iiKHliiim of iiistuietiou and examination 
• 1 g't 'tl\ outwdgh tlu .nh.Mitigts ittuhuig to the ii-e of the \arious aeriii 
1 il r* th t tins qu'-tion must bt aiiiwtreil in the affirm Unc 

^n) (ir) 1 uu > t\ stud' nt~ b i\ • not 1 1 ’ b‘ ju 't co mu ind of English o i tin ir Liitr.in ' 

to t’ t b ru\ 1 rsit} 

[f) Fngli'h sho lid 1 " u-'tl in the innldh stmdirds of s*i ond ir\ m hoob is tin. 
mt ham of in-t aKlum to,.i'ln- with tin \eni.uiil.u \s tin jiapil jirogi's-. i 
ih' a-' o‘ Eigi-bwilln '< -< ’'idtbeu-' of tin m-iikuIi- dimiiusb until 
tmls*il< o! -th*!* *findnu! In H irnia tin- st ic i* r* n lisd ni st uni ird 
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VIJ, t)it JiiMt clnsH of tlic iiiidfllc schooJ The oxaiimmtion of that class (except 
in the \cniaculai) is conducted in English 

(c) The training in English at jiic^cnt gncii in ' igh schools is not sufficiently jirac- 
tieal Too much sti ess IS laid on the )iic]iaraton of hooks not enough 
on loiucrsation and oial com))osition A scai-ching oral test should foim 
part of the examination in English at 1 1 ? matriculation 
(e) P3xcc])t the xeniaciilai, all subjects of the matnciilation examination should 
be oxammcsl in English 

(/) English should be taught to all students dining then unn ersity course Those 
^^hosc general course of study is scicntihc or mathematical rather than hteraiy 
and linguistic, should ha\ c a moic piact’cal cun loulum designed to develojie 
a fluent use of modeiii lingh'-h When, and if, the woik of the first tuo 
yc.ir“ of the University eours^ is transfciicd to the schools then the teaching 
of English to all stiuh nts will cease to be essential 


Govern I ON, llie Hon’ble Mi J G 

■(i) 'J'hc aigiiments for maintaining English as the medium both of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above entrance to the University on the whole pie- 
ponderate in validity against those in behalf of the v ernaculars, more particularly 
if Indian universities arc to be brought up to modern standards of method and 
tfficiencj, and if they arc to be kept in touch with European learning and progieas 
Where a jirovincc has but one vernaculai, and that, too, a homogeneous one, it 
might be possible to allow option in regard to the answering of exammation 
papers, but even those students who selected vernaculars would probably do so 
because their knowledge of English was inferior and this would handicap them 
afterwards They .\ould fall out of touch w itli first-hand European authorities 
in the subjects which they studied m vernacular, and would fad to miprovO their 
, English and to rendei it gencially adaptable for all soils of purposes Where 
there are several vernaculars of equal authonty in a province or an area under 
a university the practical difficulties involved m such a multiplicitv of languages 
1 must compel the use of English for university purposes 

(ii) (a) At present it is quite true that students on entering the Universitv have a v^ery 
iriadequate knowledge of English and are mostly unable to understand English 
as spoken by an Englishman or themselves to speak ordinaiy English such 
as IS used by Englishmen in cveiyday life But if the school course weic 
lengthened and improved, and the boys came to the University older and with 
more thorough school training, these defects would be removed and students 
should then be more able to cope in English with their Universitj w ork 
(L) It does not follow that in schools all work should be earned on through the 
medium of English, provided that ample time is given to English, and especially 
to practical forms of English, e p , dictation, reading, and collequial conversation, 
all of which at present are far too much neglected m the upper classes of our seco- 
ndary schools History and geogiaphy arc jirobably the subjects in w hich the 
use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction m schools mav be permitted 
with the least detriment to pupils In teaching oriental classics, e ff 
Sansknt, Pali, Persian, there may be possible advantages to be gamed bv' 
using the vernacular The adoption of the vernacular in the subjects named 
above would, I think, promote more rapid progress m them and would probably 
afford more time for the study of English and all those subjects w Inch are to 
be taught through English University candidates should be allow ed the option 
of answering papers in the former subjects in vernacular If this concession 
IS allowed it must be clearly understood that English is not to be reduced to 
the position of a so called second language, and that for Indian students it 
IS not by any means to be confined to a mere training in the study of English 
literature As I have said, the great requirement in this respect is a practical 
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knowledge of English, and this cannot Le gamed b-s a stud^ of English htera 
ture or of the language as a mere academic subject Pupib leaving school 
will uant English not onh for their Un versita com-se, but for after life, and it 
IS essential that for both purpose? the\ shoald receive whle a*- school as 
thorough a trailing m that language a? cm possibly be given 


Cowley, Tlie Hon’ble j\Ir F A A 

(i) English should be used is the medium of instruction and of examination at 

every stage above the jintnculatioa m the University course 

(ii) (a) Universitj students, judging from those students who take up engineering m 

the graduate course, hive not an ade-juite command of English 


Crman, Rev Father F 

(i) In the first place, an\ other language seems impracticable where science subjects 

are concerned The number of scientific books in the Indian vernaculars 
IS small Secondly, the use of another language would depriie the Uniiersitj' 
of the services of some of its best men Moreover, ns University students 
have, at their entrance to the UmversiU , a rather poor knowledge of English 
the chances of further improvement would be minimised 

(ii) (6) As students have little chance of learning Enghsh at home, or in their social 

intercourse w ith friends, all instruction should be imparted in this language, 
(c) Only such teachers should be employed in secondnrj> schools ns are conversant 
with English idiom Every teacher should hold a diploma m spoken English 
Much improvement would also result if English coniersation were made the 
rule at stated tunes of recreation, and if more importance were gii en to the use 
of English and less to the study of English literature which results m little 
more than tlie learning b\ heart of the text-books presenbed 

i 

*' CuLLis, Dr C E 

(1) Y es , I thuiK, generally that English should he ii^ed as widely as possible in 
University studies, and that, under tuecircmnstince^ prevailing m this country, 
the difficulties of study mg in English are often exaggerated The chief 
difficult} i« due to the classes being too large 

yii) (6) In matnc ilation classes oral explanations in the vernacular are clearly necessary 
ard advisable In other respects English should be used as ivid“lv as 
possible, 

(/) Instruction m English should be continued at least up to the mtermediate 
stage In general, it should be confined to the use of modern English, speccal 
attention being paid to comjxisitam 


CtTXMXGH \v The Hon’ble Mr J R 


(i) The (jiicstion secni' to beb^^yieen Entjhsli as the langiiaee of learning m India and 
the deyelopment of the ycrniciilirs to take its pi ice The issue? are largely 
jiolitical I cannot touch on them fur as Assam is concerned the answer 
must be in ftyour of Fuzlrsli Me haye Pengih as the ruling language in the 
'surma Villei A'simese in the Assam Valley and b»'weea then the lulls where 
m uu languages ire s'loken The I ills iweil Luslish — nor can their needs be dis 
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regarded — they are pushing forward m education , a Kiasi stood lately at the 
head of tho University honours list m philosophy, another stood at the head of 
tho list of tho technical examination board. In all there are reckoned about 
100 languag&s in Assam In Assam — 1 should regard it as bomg the same in 
India as a whole — tho simpbfication of tho complexity of languages should be a 
^ -cardinal part of our educational policy Assam will not accept the language of 
Bengal, the hiUs the language of tho plains The adoption oven of a general 
alphabet is neglected by inertia or replaced by local patriotism English for 
all is common ground and for all affords the wdest hope of profit and enlight- 
enment With tho siiread of education amongst women the mcrease of the 
lilorato in English rotummg to their villages to find employment, the general 
introduction of Enghsh' mto village schools, tho prospect is clear, even if it 
be remote, of English as a hvmg language m India understood m the fields and 
spoken m the vilJago streets 

' _^u) I should not favour any measure of change which would tend to obscure the supreme 
importance of tho study and use of the English language 

(a) Decidedly not , they have not, ordmardy, an adequate command of English on 
their exit 

{b) I should mclrno to favour its mtroduction from a very early stage, subject to tho 
supply of teachers capable of coping with tho task. 

.(c) The trammg is not satisfactory Tho fault is not, however, so much with tho 
system, as with tho teachers and with tho standards accepted Tho teachers 
are themselves inexpert both in teaching and in tlioir knowledge of Englisii , 
they find refuge from teaching m Iccturmg from precision in fluency, from 
energy and mitiative m complamt In tho first place, tlio schools need better 
teachers This is a matter for Government, which must provide better sala- 
ries, and tho University, which must provide better trammg For the rest, 
children should read more and loss narrowly, write less and more correctly, 
and speak very much more without having it considered too carefully 
whether what they say is grammatically expressed so long as they speak easily 
and get their moanmg clear T' "v should speak English not only to tho 
teachers, but m the hostels and on tho piu._,j^ound 
’(cl) and (e) I do 

(/) I advocate systomatio loaohmg in English throughout tho ordmary degree course, 
whether BA or B Sc In tho case of science students the detailed study 
of Enghsh authors should not bo necessary They should do a certain 
amount of readmg and should undergo a thorough disciplmo in* rhetoric 


Das, Rat Bhupatinatu, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(®) ^ t^tn afraid there arc many who do not possess an adequate knov ledge I have 
not, at present, any oxpencncc of first year students from the commence- 
ment of their University course , I take a section of the class in practical 
chemistry, which work is not begun before February, after tho students have 
read m the college for a few months I find that, while there are some who can 
WTito out thorccordof expenmentsdonoby them m asatisf.icforj wa^, there 
are others who require guidance for the first two or three months, 

•(b) Enghsh should bo used ns the medium of instruction in the first two or thri-' 
classes of high Enghsh schools Teachers of all subjects, other than the v.nii- 
cular and oriental languages, should make it a jxnnt to sjicak with th" 
students in Enghsh to allow them ns much ojijiortunitj as po ribk to talk 
the language and to acquire facilities in exprc'^ing thcnw^Ives m the 'ani 

(c) Kindly see my answer to question 8 

(d) A combination of tho two, namelt, use of the Ench^h hnging< rod h'ea/ 
of Enghsh-htcraturc, should be used m <’clionP In th. roll _ * t’ ' 
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of the hterature vnll form a large part of the course and essay writing and 
exercises m composition will take the place of translation m the school 
course 

(c) In all subjects other than the vernacular 

(/) All arts students should read English up to the B A stage, as at present. 
Students of science need not read Enghsh literature after the mtermediate- 
stage They should read m its place popular prose works on soientifio 
subjects, like the works of Tyndall, Darwm and Proctor , scientific essays by 
Thorpe, Ramsay, and Tilden , and similar works. A book prescnbed this 
year for the BA exammation named Discovery or Gie spirit and service, 
o] science, by Mr R A Gregory, is the kmd of book that should form a part 
of the course for science students 


Das, Dr Kedaknath 

(i) I certainly hold that Enghsh should be used as the medium of mstniction and of 
examination at every stage above the mntnculation in the University course 

(ii) (a) I do not consider that students, on their entrance to the Umversity, have an 
adequate command of Enghsh This is corroborated by my personal oxpen- 
ence regarding matnoulatcs who enter the Campbell Medical School 

(b) Boys ought to bo encouraged to express themselves m Enghsh from the third 

class 

(c) I am not satisfied with the traimng now given m Enghsh in secondary 

schools I would hke to sec Enghsh taught by European teachers. 

(e) I think that the matnculation examination in all subjects should be conduct- 
ed in Enghsh 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandka 

(i) My answer is m the negative, 

(ill) I Mould recommend the following changes — 

(A) In the pro Umversity courses, j e , at the matnculation stage, the instruction and 

examination of all candidates whoso vcniaoular is Bengali must bo through 
the methuiu of Bengali, and others uho dcsiro it should also bo similarly 
‘ instnictcd and oxannned 

(B) It IS also highly desirable that at every stage above the matnculation instruction 

. and examination should be through the medium of Bengali, but it must bo 

confessed that the time is not full^ npe jet for the purpose, though wo should 
ha\c aluaj s that goal before us At present, the chief defect is the want of 
suitable text books for imparting high edifcation in all its different branches 
I think that the Uiuicrsitj should encourage such of its professors, lecturers, 
and assistant professors ns arc Bengalis to deliver a course of connected 
lectures in Bengali on subjects in uhich thoj have spcciahscd These lec- 
‘ turcs Mali be open to the public, tliej’ Mill be stj led the Umversitj exten- 

sion lectures, and the Uiuicrsitj should undertake the pnntmg and public- 
ation of these lectures This is one of the ways m which I think the deficiency 
in the text books enll be graduallj* filled up But, in the mcanuhilc, I think 
that in thcUnnersitj courses it will bo permissible to impart education 
through the medium of Bengali and, whenever suitable textbooks untten 
m Bengali are aiailablc, tbej should be recommended One such booL 
lE already in the list, but I thmk that the number can non bo increased 
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The mam defect of the schools is that the teachmg of English is entrusted to the 
care of the worst hands and as a result of that they learn very httle when they 
come to the higher classes and are placed under the charge of comparatively 
better teichers 

It seems to me wholely unnecessary to teach Enghsh classics to those who may 
have to do nothmg with Enghsh literature thereafter So, as a rule, I should like 
to see that the teachmg m schools be m the direction to enable students to 
speak, read, and understand Enghsh correctly Takmg this as the mam object 
I have no objection to mtroduce tnxt-books also, just as is done at present 

I do not thmk that m the graduation course m the Umversity it is necessary to 
teach Enghsh to those who do not like to speciahse m English Eor them, I 
should like to have a test of composition and unseens merely to ensure that they 
should not get out of touch with Enghsh 

With regard to the whole subject of the importance of the ‘ vernacidar ’ m dur 
country there seems to be much confusion of thought in many quarters It is, 
therefore, desuable that I should try to brmg the mam considerations which 
should influence our judgment in a condensed and systematic form 

The object of umversity education m the countr}' is not to facilitate the manu- 
facture of good clerks, deputy magistrate, or even pleaders, but to raise the general 
elevation of the thought of the comitry to such an extent that our country- 
men may, m future, bo able to help the advancement of knov ledge by origmol 
contnbutlop, m every department of thought and may share m largo masses the 
hentago of the progress of the world 

The mam confusion lies m this, that when we think of any umversity reform we 
at once think of the immediate success of the scheme m helpmg us to obtam 
good services and conduct them efiSciently I do not deny that this is also a great 
need of the country, but vhat I mean to say is this that this consideration plaj's 
but a small part m the dctormmation of such reforms as that of umversity which 
are much larger and broader than such immediate pecuniary considerations 
We may find easier methods of solving these difficulties of quahfjnng 
ourselscs for service, and should not, therefore, allow ourselves to be influenced by 
these considerations while dctermimng matters of such vital miportanco. Surely 
it 13 not necessary for Government to spend such largo sums of monej’’ on educa- 
tion if it had no other better end than that of manufacturmg that kind of education 
vhich 13 necessary for an ordmary office life 

The question of supplying such a liberal culture to the country as can continue 
to produce new fruits m n steady mamicr brmgs with it the question of the vehicle, 
or medium, through which such n culture should find its expression Wo know 
from our expenences of the past liistora of all the nations of the ivorld that no 
person has jet been able to produce anj’tlung which has stood the test of time in 
n foreign language and, if wo do not thmk of mnlang an cxcojition m the case 
of the Indian intelligence, ave arc forced to the conclusion that it will bo impossible 
to "itick to the English language os the medium of the future dclivcrj of the 
coiintrj* before the bar of the nations of the world If the vernacular, therefore, 
IS to stand as the only medium through which the superior works of the country 
should be produced it becomes nceessarj that the best mtcllccLs should bo made 
to thmk the highest problems through the acrnacular, and to express them m that 
lanpingc nu=, it cannot bo denied, requires patient insfniction for long periods 
anei, if this is not begun from our schools anel carried all througli the Unncr&ity 
course, it can never meet with sncec^= But the difficultj' is that our language is 
not j ct sufficicntlj dc\ elop'^d to take ^ueh a burden upon it But it has to be dc- 
ae’ope-d and it 1"=, therefore, that I ^uc^ost that , w licrca er po-'ible, instruction 
•-hould he pnen in Bengali howeaer hull the cour-e ni ij be and however trained 
the boas niaa be in I'neli-h I or it i- not onia neet'-arj tliat bojs should think, 
but It IS rl-o nics-'ara that tbrj should tra to think and i vpn -a tlie moit abstruso 
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probloim m llieir iiiotlicr (oiif^uc Williout a continued period of ojiiooialion tins 
H nnjio'isililo Tlio objection may be inndo tliat il MOiiId have helped boys 
nuub to kani I'liglinh i( the inst ruction had been imparted in English To 
(his nn answer is, hrst, (hat the inslniclion in seientirio subjects, such ns mathe- 
inatRs, ])h\sics, econoiniis, or e\en jihilosojihv, through the incdinm of English 
cannot bo c^iKctiH.! to hclji tho formation of any literary stylo, or any st3dc of 
ofliLial corre iiondenco to nn\ degree of exeellencc Secondly, tho loarnuig of 
English IS not so neccssnrj (hat foi its sake tho great ideal of national education 
should bo sn^nliccd ji'i 

'J'ho siiporstitioii of leariiing Isiiglwh has now got such an ascendancy that most 
jnojilc form tho judgment of tho culture of a jiorson by tho amount of English 
that (he person Knows What can bomoro deplorable than such a state of things 
when tho true character of (he means is forgotten, and it is treated ns tho end 

The ren<;on win our bo\s lake such a long time m picking up such a small amount 
of learning is to bo found inainlj in this, that much of their time is unprofitablv 
spent n\er Shakespeare and Jliltoii There is no use for all these for those who 
arc not going to siieciahie in English literature kluoh of our time is lost m 
puking up the freaks of this foreign laiiguago, which could have boon more pro- 
lit ibl\ sjient in acquiring real learning of iisofid tilings or those tho attnmmont 
of whieli might he eakulaled to procure a general elevation of tho mmd of tho 
k mu r Smh confusion of duties, of teaching English classics on tho ono hand 
and (hat of giving a jiractieal (raining m t!io English language for ordinary daily 
use on the oilier renders tlio tcaclimg of English also ditTicult It should bo 
borne m niiiul tliat no furllicr attnminont m English is necessary for tho 00 
]icr cent of us tlian to he able Hoinohow to express oursolvcs Wo should have 
(sjicaking tor tho mass) tho illogitinmto ambition of learning tlio English language 
to iicrfcction It is unnecessary and useless (of course wo make an exception 
for those wlio arc going to bo linguists) 

If arrangements arc made from tho school classes to givo practical training in 
English sounds, and to impart English through tho medium of tho vomocular 
during tho primary stages and then, wdion tho boys aro ndvancod, through tho 
medium of English, and, if this course is followed oven m tho secondary stage 
of laslruction before tho graduation course, I think students should ocquiro much 
better Ikigbsli tlinn bj' tho procedure of teaching English by gettmg by lioart tho 
notes of .Slmkcspcaro or Jliltoii At tho same tnno, it will have this advantage 
that tho hoj'H, not being hampered by the burden of this language, will bo able to 
pick up other subjects more quickly 

If, m this wajq the tradition and dignity of tho vornaculars is onco ostabhshod, wo 
Book find tliat tho need of English as tho primary language m this country will 
bo gone Unless this natural position is established any amount of training that 
tho Umvcrsity might give can never bo credited to its success For, if the digmty 
of Bengali is not established no person will caro to write m Bengah on any higher 
subject , ns n result of that tho whole impossible burden of English will have to 1 o 
earned in order to get any trnimng above tho pTircly primary stage , no first- 
rato production w'lll lio possible , tho general mass w'lU bo separated from the 
educated mass, ns is to a great extent tho cose now , high education will bo im- 
possible for the mass , it w ill cease to have any sympathy with tho higher sot of 
men whoso worlcs are WTitten in a strange language , there will not bo the scope 
for having a wide selection from tho moss, though wo know that m other countnos 
there haVo often developed tho greatest men of gonius and mteUeot tlirough private 
studies and tho enquiring spirit, for tho Bengali language ivill then contam nothmg 
which will satisfy tho enquiry of an oamost mmd It will over romam a local 
jargon and all tho future capabilities of tho language wiU be rumod and, man for 
mail, it will bo difficult for a Bengali to compete with a person of any other na- 
tionality m tho world For m no country do wo find such an mversion of thmus 
and such unnatural burdens placed upon tho shoulders of boys through tho 
tragedy of such a language muddle I am, therefore, of opinion that the aim of 
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the University should ahvnys be to supplant English by the vernacular, but 
when, owing to the imperfect growth of our language it is not possible for us to do 
it, we should suffer English text-books and the English medium of instruction as 
necessary evils to be got rid of ns soon ns we can have smtable substitutes m the 
vernacular If Government and the University would oo operate m bnnging about 
such a development of tlie countiy it may be hoped that we shall soon 
get such ele\ ated text-books m Bengali that it will be possible for us to dispense 
with Enghsh as a medium of mstruction for the general B.A or hi A courses. 


Datta, a. C 

(i) It will take a very long time before we shall be m a position to tlunk of a sub 
stitute for English ns the medium of instruction m tlm Umversity courses Unless, 
therefore, the University functions are to be suspenc^ until the vernaculars 
reach the standard of reqmrcments for umvorsit}'' teaching English vill have 
to continue ns the medium of instruction for umversity ] urposcs It, mere- 
over, opens the gate of European thought for the Indian mmd, vhich is more 
essential than mere instruction in particular subjects 

(u) (cr) As far as the Calcutta University is concerned I am decidedly of opinion that 
the students wlio matriculate nre quite mndcquatcly prepared m Enghsh 
[h) Enghs'li should bo the medium of instruction m all those subjects in vluoh 
a student will be expected to carry on his studies m Enghsh at the Uni- 
vcrsitj stage 

{d) I would certainly draw a distinction between the study of the language and 
the studv of the literature, and should like to see the two studies carried on 
Bcparatelv, treated as two different subjects This may not be quite possible 
in the school course , but the study of the language should predominate in 
the school course of Enghsh 

(f) The study of the English language should be made compulsory for all students 
at the University But tlie study of English litemturo need not he com- 
piilsorj' except for those whoso studies comprise subjects related to Enghsh 
literature (This method was adopted some j oars ago in the Allahabad 
Umar nvtj ) 

'' ' sd no c 

V'sarj 

Datta, Bibhutibhusok 

(i) and (m) In a speech at the State school dehvered a few months ago His High 
ness the Jlaharaja of Alwar observed — 

“ W hilc I do not mininiiso the importance of education bemg given to a higher stand- 
ard in tlie Enghsh ianguago I do most cmphaticallj maintain that, for the 
sake of our nationalitj, our countr^v, and our religion it is even more necessary 
for education to bo given in a thorough manner m the vernacular ” 

Tlierc Ls the more general proposition, which has found the acceptance of all 
cIt^'tcs of thinkers, that the children of a race would be best educated m, and 
through, their own mother tongue The evil of forcing an alien language only 
‘rcrics to dr\ up, at their ver% sources, the verj fountain springs of national 
jiower and, thus, imiioverishes the nation ontiiesidc of initiatn c and origin- 
nlit} For a lesson appeals more to tlio head and heart of a boy and, thus, 
becomes more effect i\ c when it is convened through a medium in which 
the l)o\ Is fitted, by tradition and environment, to express hrs own thoughts, 
otherwise education becomes parrot-Iiko cramming rather than intelligent 
understanding It is also the opinion of the Education Commission of 1832 ; 
it came to the conclusion that a boj was more intelligent if he had 
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(liroiigli (lie modiuni of (ho \crnnciiJnr (ill llio highest classes wore 
reached I \\oul(l like (o nmUo (ho following suggestions — 

(A) In (ho jirc Uni\cr<n (3 course nil the subjccls must ho taught and osa- 
ininwl in Bengali 

Tliougli (he CMsling regulation permits candidates for the matriculation 
oxaminntion to siihinil (lieir answer papers in history in Bengali tho 
candidates cannot ordinarily avail Ihoinselvos of it smeo tho subject 
IS (aught in schools through (ho medium of English. This accounts 
for (he high jicrccntngc of fnilurcs in tho subject 

Englisli will lie (aught ns (ho compulsory second language It must be 
begun when the bo\ has reached (he fourth class 

ifB) In (he Uni\ersit\ course all (ho science subjects and logic must bo taught 
and cTomincd m Bengali 

Students mco( these new subjects for (ho first time at this stage 
The scientific langiinge IS terse and technical, so cannot bo easily mas- 
(cro 1 The ditlicult^ becomes still greater m tho case of Indian boys 
ns (he (ongiic is foreign iSo (hev arc tempted to cram the ideas as 

, much ns jKissible instead of (r\ mg to understand them And this be- 
roiiies a sort of ncccssitj for them ns teachers are eager to make 
ri])id progro'-s m (he subjects so ns to finish the w'holo course wuthin tho 
limKcd period of two \ cars Ever^ original investigntor knows well the 
Inlioiir niid (ho time he must spend in mastering an original paper when 
It IS written in a language of which ho is nn imperfect master 

In Bengali there nre some elementary tc\t books on physics, chemistry, botany, 
etc The B'tiiffii/a Sahxtjja Parmliad has already begun to coin scientific 
(crminologj in Bengali so it will not bo difficult to write advanced text- 
books 


DattAj^irendra Kumar, 

(i) The stud^' of English should bo made compulsorj' for all students — male and 
female — at nil stages of education — from tho primary stage up to the end of 
the University education But I am, at tho same time, of opinion that, exceptmg 
historj', no other subject should be taught in English up to tho B A. From 
tho B L , M A , and higher up students are to bo allowed to road the 
onginal books in English m tho ditTcrcnt subjects and sciences along with 
Bengali translations as far as possible Too much importance appears to 
lia\o been given to tho study of English and, as a result, our students have, in 
many eases, squandered their energy in learning this language, which might 
otherwise have been utilised for acquinng profitable knowledge in other directions 
They fail to enter into the spirit of their own culture and nation, and tho 
geography, tho history, tho surroundings, and tho literature of their own 
countiy remain, to a great extent, unfamiliar to them This explains the cause 
which prevents profassors of our universities from takmg an active interest m 
their work and from engaging thomsolvcs in any special department of science 
or literature In fact, up till now, with a few bnlhant exceptions, the contribu- 
tion of our professors to science and literature has boon practically ml — a sad 
commentary on tho system of education so long in vogue in our Univers- 
ity 

I am strongly of opimon that Bengali, which is tho mother tongue of tho people of 
this presidency, should bo made tho medium of instruction, instead of English, 

t'li) (c) Tho kind of trammg now given in English docs not seem to bo satisfactory 

As for tho matnculation class too many books arc assigned for study but, 
as questions are sot from none of them, students do not read them 
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carefxiUy. I irould do away with all the books and, instead of them, 
select one book containing selections in poetiy and prose from the best 
modem authors and make its study compulsory I would assign one-fourth 
of the total marks for proficiency in this book, the remaining three-fourths 
of the marks bemg kept apart for composition, essay wntmg, and translation 
from Bengah mto Enghsh and from Enghsh into Bengah 

Por the I A and I So classes I would keep one-third marks for composition, 
etc , and the rest for hook study 

(e) The matnculation exanunation, and also other exammations, should not be- 
conducted m Enghsh 

It IS a matter for great regret that question papers in Bengah and Sanskrit eTon 
are set to a great extent m Enghsh. 

As matters stand at present students are allowed to answer questions on Sans- 
knt in Enghsh There is a Sanskrit grammar wntten in Enghsh and issued 
by the Umrorsity Boys leam very httle of Sansknt and Bengah under 
the present arrangement Students who have passed'the B A m Sansknt will 
bo found not oven able to understand the most elementary books in Sansknt 

As regards Bengali, which has been recently mtroduced, the study of poetry is 
not included in the presonbed courses Grammar is also not studied As a 
rule, boys do not road Bengah at all, and professors and teachers ignore- 
the subject altogether in their courses of lectures. 

The study of Bengah should be thorough, both poetry and prose being included 
in the curnculum The study of Bengah grammar must also be mad& 
compulsory 


De, Har Mohun. 

(i) Yes , so far as Enghsh literature is concerned , but, in other subjects, English might 

be gradually doramated by the remacular up to the I A exammation In the B / ► 
classes Enghsh ought to be the medium of instruction as well ns of examination. 

(ii) (b) Only so far ns Enghsh is concerned it ought to be the medium in the top three 

classes of high Enghsh schools But in other subjects it is unnecessary 
(f) Eo , I am not satisfied Greater ability to express common ideas in correct 
and simple Enghsh, without laying much stress upon the thinking capacity 
of our joung students is required A prescribed course of studj, uith oial 
examination in con^ crsation, would do 
(d) Yes 
(c) No 

(/) A"cs , students whose general course of study is oflier than linguistic may be 
expcctoj to be familiar with certain standard works m a general wa} 


De, Satischandka. 

(i) Yes, except in the lomacular and classical languages, cj, Sansknt, Persian, etc. 

(ii) (n) and (c) See my answer to question 8. 

(b) The 1 cmacnlar should bo the medium of instruction m all the classes, except the 
higlicst feu', in which mstruction should be imparted m both the vernacular 
and Enghsh in order that students may learn how their teachers express 
their thoughts in Enghsh Vernacular should ho the medium of the 
teaching of classical languages and vernacular to all the classes 

Bcncah, for example, may become the medium of mstruction in all the classes 
of schools and colli ges when it becomes sufficiently developed There arc 
techmcal terms of Western philosophy, sciences, and arts for which there are 
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1 a\ r<'d inn ’.r><i| f>f t! r 'pantlml rnrcaiian, in \\ liicli iiintnictioii is guen 
frn' 1 t’ r 1,1 lif't to t'le In ( t ela'-'i in Saiitliaii Itiit, an colleges are fci\, 
'' deil- Oio ' \ ( 'iim 111 irn are Santliali, \‘'inme''o l?ciigali> Urdu, and 
1,1 !i 'i, ma, I'p r<iii( re ated in a rnlle,,! 

1 1 Ik'i li'er itnre I'loiild In taiij lit in I iij Ii-^li in all tlic claRim of Uic college in 
o'der "> 1* t'M’Irit'’ nia', I'c re ideToil eapalde of c'ciirei’niig tlicir tiioughts 
!) r If li — t’le Ian)iia,e in nlildi llie p|i adings of I in courts arc condiict- 
"l. in 1 l.ie’i mini ninu atu'ii iMt'i tlie inlialiitants of tlio other parts of India 
• Ill'll 1 iiroj'eaii' 1 calm'd on, and in mIiicIi no are cnalilcd to a\ail 
<' • ’hr-of t'iei'itell'''‘iial ' altli of the \ anoiis coiinlrios of t Iio old and new 
e'tidr I’ll!, ('''nr'ri on I tirli'h ihoiild ri-virt to tlioacrnaeular'nlicn- 
e\r* an I'i' a ea 1 I'clieller 1 iprr e<l or more ra'd\ understood 1 )> means of it 
ftllp a et'i'eiilar) 

{}) In •’ le T o'd and the inir '■iiiKhate ela* ' of llic collcfc there phoiild bo no 
di ' t r'K n bill the dilTi rnitntion mat ho iiiptitiitisl in the degree stage 
lo th .1 r \ »'ndei!a (li'iuld (ultunle hotli I'ligliili literature and English 
ei ij." i! o’l and It ''T I tiid> nts on!) the latter 
fe' exr'pt m t' r v'niaenlar and liar ic’il Inngnagea, pj (Sanskrit, Persian, ole 

(/) , !h' 'tiid}. of mod' m Ln( loli lit< ratiirc and of the art of English compos- 

ition 


III , Scfiiin, Ki-MAit 

(i) Uiid' r 111' I XI' ting ord' r of things rnglisli has hten used as tlio medium of mstriic- 
t on ami of < xamiimtmn at i \er\ slug'’ nho\e the inalnculation and m most of tho 
niliji et- 1 xi n in the nmtru ulation stagi , but non no arc brought face to face 
xMlU tl\< larg' y qm "tion as to how far tin xernaenlars ought to, and may, replace 
Ingh'bn lh< xdiich of t< iieliing 'J'Inre cannot bo anj doubt that every system 
of n itmnal rdiieation ought to take the nnlionnl tongue ns tho basis but, apart 
from tliiH qm I tmn. I' t ns fake the jirnitical considcrnlion, viz , whether the 
V a' te of tiiiie and ( nergj o\( r till nequipition of a foreign tongue, nliich this 
nnomnloiiH / \i t' 111 iinolses, ought not to make us pause and consider tho 
dcirihililx and fi n'<ihilil\ of making the xernnciilnrs the riglit and proper 
iiu dinin of iiirtnu tion I ha^ t clsenliero jiointcd out tho difficulties of Indian 
I ludi iitH nmh r thf prc'iiit pjht<m by nhieh almost cvorj'tbing has to bo 
(aught from an carlj stage in a langiingo nliicli they do not learn from the bps 
of tin ir motheni Our ptudi iits’ neakiicHs in English has been the object of sheer 
and ridicule by short uighted and unsynijiathetio critics , but there is no bettor 
coininentnry on the situation than the fact that those nho are most uncompro- 
mising in (In ir criticism ilo not lliemschcs aoquiio more tlian a aouro of verna- 
cular norda during their hh long stay m India The situation can ho best rcahsed 
hj a foroigmr if ho can imagine, for nmoment, a state of things m which, 
supjiose, English bojs are asked to prosccuto their courses of studies in 
Ilupsinn and they are lectured upon and examined m that language Tho 
genius of the English language diflcrs entirely from that of tho oriental langu- 
ages, to which our students are born, arld'tho laborious process of noquirmg 
it absorbs so niuoli attention that it ncccsaanly leads to oonsidcroblo weakness 
in other Kuhjccts Eiglit years of sohool life, and three or four years m tho ooUego, 
arc spent more or leas entirely m tho acquisition of this all-important foreign 
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tongue, and one cannot but be struck jf he imagines the stupendous amount of 
wastage of mtellect and energy which such a process entails 

It will not be seriously disputed, I think, that it is desirable to recognise the claims 
of the vernaculars to be the medium of mstruction , but the most important 
question is how far it is feasible and practicable to do so IMien the start was 
first made for university education in this coimtry the capacity and resources 
of the vernaculars were unknown, and there were no smtable te:rt-books to go 
upon , consequently, there was no other alternative than the adoption of Engbsh 
as the medium of teachmg and exammation The fact that it was the language 
of the rulers, and that it was considered as a passport to employment in the 
services and the learned professions, lent its strong support to this scheme 
The system has become, m course of tune, so deeply and firmly roofed in our 
institutions, and our students and professors have become so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to It, that any alteration m this direction is apprehended to be productive 
of the greatest confusion and evil by disturbmg the settled order of thmgs 
On the other hand, the growmg adaptability of the vernaculars as a medium for 
teachmg, and their immense possibilities, combmed with the fact that those 
possibdities can be best developed by proper umversity rceogmtion, make it 
almost imperatively necessary to mtroducc the vernaculars ns the proper medium 
IVe ore gradually gettmg over the old-world faith, so sweepmgly expressed by 
Macaulaj’s words, that a shclfful of books on Western literature is north more 
than a librorj* of the East It is not beyond doubt, however, whether the verna- 
culars can be usefully utilised in teachmg the higher branches of learning, 
or a higlil} technical subject, and, in spite of a healthy and increasing tendency 
in this direction, the number of text-books as jet, is, fen and limited It has 
been urged that if the vernaculars are solemnly included in our curriculum, and 
opportumties are properly given, text-books and educational htoraturo (for 
necessity ultimately leads to invention) uiU bo directh forthcommg, and that 
the University ought not to bo slow m oxtendmg its desued patronage which 
alone can promote and realise this good cause Recognising these difficulties on 
both sides it is obligatory upon us to make a carefully considered and cautious 
advance, steering clear of thoughtless impetuosity, on the one hand, and of 
equally thoughtless sneer and banter on the other 

The best course would be to mtroduco the vernaculars by stages and by slow 
degrees so that they may graduallv replace Engbsh as the solo medium I do not 
bebeve m reforms bi leaps and bounds however imperative the suggested course 
of reform may be If English is suddcnlj' replaced by the vernaculars there can 
be no doubt that it will brmg the gravest confusion into our educational system, 
such IS the accustomed groove into which it has been led If, hoiiovor, for the 
present, the teaching and examination in certam suitable subjects bo conducted 
111 the vernacular it will be possible to mtroducc in course of time a similar 
method in other subjects To take a concrete instance, candidates arc now 
aUowcd option in the matriculation to ansver history papers in their verna- 
culars , this experiment has not proved unsuccessful Tho\ may bo smiilarlj 
allowed the option m certam other pajiers, eg, geograplij or mathematics, to 
ante m.tbcir lernaculars Gradiialh, this option mai bo extended if found 
‘•uitablc Similar option maj aho bo allowed in a limited number of subjecto, 
for the present, m the I A as a prcparatori stop to the gradual expansion of the 
icmaculars as a suitable medium In course of time this option niaj bo taken 
awaj, and wTiting m the \ ornaculars ma\ be made compulsory Thus, recognising 
the lernacular as the vehicle of teaching up to a certam point in at least some 
selected subjects VC maj gradualh deiclopc its possibilities of further expan- 
sion m this direction 

5-0 long as this ultimate object is not realised — and it will take some time for 
it-, full rcah-afion — m\ proposal is that English should be u=cd ns a mrdium in 
subjects in v Inch it is not % et practicable to introduce the vernaculars at once , but, 
at the same t me, a distinction ought to be made ro^ m the school, but in the 
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I nn^' ‘\ j'r'K’tiril iriiniiv iii lh >’ iit i >! i)ip Lnirli**!! lftnKim"o nncl 

»T Timi ? VI I’v’ nf I )i lvl> li',o'\Dirp Ij'loihnl A 1 1 iiulnrd Iho (cnclung 

'' 1 'h''i 1 i'< T iinrr im\ 1 m rmil iii'tnl litil n(t< r tlinl 'Itp( ni noon n't B])pcinl- 

< ‘ ' 1 I - in > (!■' »' oil, 111 Di Ilf III) trAuiiia III till II p of tlio I^iplinli InngunRo 
^’n ,p j ,jtu> n Ml, li (fir llii) 1 nlio do mil nniil lo siMPniii-p in Dnglmli 
)i < n* ,1 1 i'll* u 1,11 iv ml to 1 il I n|i ' onn • [m 1 1 d linnii !i of o-l n or bcipiicp , for tlio 

"'t'l id 1 ,1, !i 'i li* tiliiri would in of no iirotii d iii-' , pxi ppl i>\ wn) of gcncrnl 

1 I I' tp to I’ll I In"' r cln of i^liitli 111'’ 


nr\, lUrnnv ruosAUU 


.1 l* ili fi' nn pnrpifr it itimf ff tf p n< ninrnlnr* roiild lip niicd nn tlic medium 
1 ' ir 1' r' VI i.tl of rnn'iunnl n i Imili m ri coiidarn nrliooli nnd m flic Unucrnitj 
r i: p T ! 1 * -1 1 iM rotiirp tin iiiPiitnl itrninn|i'in i Indents on liio one Imnd 
. ' ’ I'-i I p 11 p mninPiilT' 111 till piIp of Iiiiirinigci on tlio otiicr But 
1’ ' 1 I PI I'* (' 111 '', nn II* on flit Inrdh mu nornnculn*' liooks uorlh 

»< liti' I 1 1 ."! tin' ' d jr •- 1111 * to ]tf d of flint ni ( oni I, ro, i)\ the introduction 
I uLr I’ til' nndiiitn oi m iitiineiitnl p’roiiiids, tlic results nnll lio 
•f nu n‘ 'i t r-\ 'fill tnuiriin i Iioiild iit lirnt form tc'it hook committees 
f'fH' ‘ Ml diih It uhjr t with 11 \ n u to jireinrc jiroiK r text hoolifi on those 
' d';' *'• n 1 tlip I fr'ludln nitro'luep tin ill in m hooD, ns well ns in the 

t M f ll' 

'r Av 1 < f) \\i PI p ftiidi iit’do not po 'll 1 nil nilerjiinte cominnnd of Bnghsli on 
tlipir fiitpiiKp to th" 1 ni\<r it\, hut this difeit will not ho remedied by the 
iiit''irliipi (I i o' tl.p \ f nin< uhr 1 ' tlip 111' (hum of msiniction The c\ il is in the 
n ho’f I our p of tie '(ud\ of I' uelisli from the liegmiiing in n minor school 
i h' rp, iivlf ml of lti\ nil' 11 iiro|M r nnd htnhle foundation, cramining in its 
wor * form his to lu rullu it'd with tin* result that the whole thing at lost 
1 m rfinii 1 t'lj) III see nii'I uii'-t ilih 'J'he imjiroetmciit lies in the introduction 
of iimiff r l< \t ifool s nil nloiig the lino, nnd in the imjiroecd method of 
t' sphiiig he (om])i t' III ti S' ill rs who esoiild understand nnd cxcroiBO a distinc- 
tion h> t>e" ii the iiltide* of till Lnghsh Inngiingo and the study of English 
lit' rstur> 

'f) Til e emnoiilarH should grsduiilly ho inlrodtieed into the matriculation oxa 
imnstioii in lluj sulijeeli on eehicli jirojier text books aro prepared 

{/) As th' Inowlislg' of 1 nghsh is iipcessnre cecn for the courses of study other 
tlisn hnguistio l.iiglish idiould bo taught to all students during thoir 
( iiieersite coiirip 


Diy, N N 

i) J do not hold that English should he used ns the medium of instruction nnd of 
px iminalion at ce ere stnge alioe c the school jicriod As I hae c already said, in 
tlif lire Uniecrsity stage the eeninculnrnicdiuni can he fully used And, even in 
th' ihgrc, stag!, inj exjicriLnct goes to say that scientific and technical trninmg 
nine , eeith ade anlage, ho giecn in the vernacular (using, of course, the English 
U ( Imicnl terms), for the ii tlic student imderstands things fullv and can ex- 
priHH liiniRcIf aftfneards m the ecriiacular or m English 

) English ns the compulsory language should he studied throughout the pro University 
and University courses For science students general works in English in their 
resjicctivc Bcicntific subjects may Bor\c their pur]iose, and no critical study of 
iitorature is necessary for them 
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DhaEj Eai Saliib Bihari Lal, 

(j) Yes 
(ii) (a) Yes 

(6) English should be the medium in teaohmg Enghsh only In teaohmg other 
subjects the vernaculars should be the medium of instruction 
(c) blot quite satisfied , the maximum hmit of enrolment for each class shoidd 
be reduced, and the number of boys under one head should not exceed 300. 

(e) The examination in Enghsh only should be conducted in Enghsh. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(i) If English IS the medium of instruction and of exanunation at every stage of the 
University course the bulk of the people u hkely to be excluded from the- 
benefits of umversity education, and even those ivho are able to go up m English 
mil be compelled to spend a disproportionate amount of time and onergj’^ in 
acquiring proficiency in that language The most suitable arrangement seems 
to bo to treat the i cmacular as the prmcipal language up to the Umversity, mth 
English as a compulsoiy second language. In the University not more than a. 
vorkmg knoivledgo of English should bo demanded from non-langungo subjects. 
A high standard in English should be insisted upon m the case of candidates 
■who take language as the prmcipal subject In the case of students takmg 
non-language subjects a few books may be prescribed for non-detaiied study 

iV B — .Vt proiont tha balk of those that Join the Hnlvcrsltj- either look forward to Government croploir 
m-nt or to careers In which a good Vmowledge of English Is indispensable Until this is altered any changes 
■wjlob are llkel) to gKe a subordinate position to EngUsb are not lilelj to bo popular, but If the aim Is to 
spread the leaven of education uniformly, It Is very necessary to afford facilities for university instructicn 
through the medium of the language of the people 


Duke, W V 

(i) Yes 

(n) (a) They have not anything approaching an adequate command of Enghsh 

{b) It would appear desirable that instruction, mth Enghsh as the medium, should 
commence as early m a student’s life as possible I, therefore, thmk that 
English should be the medium m classes I — IV of high schools, ns at present 
(c) No , I am strongly of opinion that Enghsh should be taught to beginners by 
teachers strong in English At present, this is done by matnoulates in tho 
mnjonty of cases Matnoulates are not fit to teach an important subject 
like English, and I vould suggest that tho rules which at present sanction 
tho emplo^Tiient of raatnculntes as English teachers bo abolished, and that 
the standard bo clearlj' laid down that no one, unless he is of the I A status, 
is competent to teach English in any school 
(c) Yes 

(/) Enghsh should be n compulsory' subject, ns it is at present The present 
arrangements for science students, etc , appear to be satisfnctorj 


Dunn, S G 

(i) The answer is in tlic affirmative so far as the majonh of universities is 
eoncjrncd But that is not a vahd objection to the Cbtabh'-hnicnt of univere 
lUcs of a purelji irdigcnous t^'pe In aihich an Indian vernacular should be the 
nicdmm of ms ruction and Indian classical languages, arts, and science, the 
11 ’ am object of study 
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(ii) (a), [h), nnd (c) Uiinor'iity ntudcnl'i have not, on their ontranco to tbo University, 
an adequate command of Kiiglisli Tjjoy have not been taught to speak 
or uTito it correctly, they do not understand the oloinonts of its structure, 
and tho3' Iia\o great difficulty in folloinng lectures or reading books in 
Dnghsh 

It IS suggested that English should not bo tlio medium of instruction in 
schools, but should bo learnt as a second language at about the fifth class stage 
whenaboj n (ivolvo or tliirtcon years of ago It should bo taught as a 
language by trained language tenohors , at present it is not so taught 

Tlio boy vho is going up to the University will require a different typo of 
English training from this, or rather he will need, in addition to it, what the 
oilier hoi's V ill not need — a greater fainihanty -with tho htoraiy use of the 
language lie can attend special classes for inatnculation candidates and, in 
this ua}', ho wll hare a practical training in tho use of tho English language 
and a training prohminaiy to tho study of English htoraturo 

(d) It IS cs'cntial to make tlus distinction Because it has not luthorto been 
recognised in our Indian umvcrsitics our English courses have been futile. 
At present, tho University teacher has to teach English htoraturo to 
students uho have not mastered tho Enghsh language , ho tncs, therefore, at 
tho same time, to giro them tlus framing winch they should have received at 
(ho schools , ho has not time for both, and tho result is that neither is pro- 
perly acquired by tho students It follows from this that there should bo 
tuo courses in English at tho University — 

(A) Compulsory for all undergraduates This course would complete the 
traiiung begun in tho sohooi in Enghsh os a language It would nocos- 
sanly include a certain amount of modem Enghsh htoraturo, but this 
uould bo studied as illustrative of tho language, and not with a view 
to literary criticism 

•(B) An optional course in Enghsh literature In this tho student would be 
able to study Enghsh htoraturo adequately because by his other train- 
ing ho would know tho language bettor than bo does now Ho would 
have tune to study tho htoraturo from a cntioal and historical point of 
view and not, ns now, bo content wth merely verbal intoiqirotation. 
Only men mtorostod in literature would take this course , for all who 
desired to loam Enghsh in order to speak and understand it for practical 
03 distmguishcd from artistic, purposes would bo satisfied with tho 
oompulsoiy course Tho fault of tho present system is that wo force many 
mon to study Enghsh htoraturo in a very indifferent manner when 
they are not interested in tho subject, and desire only to loam tho 
language Tho result is that wo destroy in them all taste for any 
literature and they never afterwards road for pleasure. 


Dunn, TOD. ^ 

(i) Yes , but 'With tho present level of attainment m Enghsh at tho matnoulation 
stage tnis is not possible Much instruction loading to tho mtormodiato must, of 
rocossity, bo m tho vernacular Further, I behove strongly that in tho study of a 
olossio hko Sanskrit there is httlo to bo gamed, and very much to bo lost, by using 
English 08 tho medium of translation. Bongah has its roots m Sanskrit , and 
tho modem languogo would gam, from tho point of "viow of scionkfio analysis, 
if it wore closely connected 'with the study of tho parent language I have 
remarked on this in connection with school work in this question 
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(ii) {a) No , in the vast raajonty of puses, no 

(Z>) Engbsh should be used as the medium of instruction m secondary schools to 
the utmost extent of the capacity of the staff The “ extent ” of its use 
vanes now with different institutions, as follows — 

(A) Schools under missionary control, with European teachers, are able to us®' 

Enghsh as the medium of mstruction at a stage four years before 
the n atnculation The senior classes of these schools may reasonably b® 
desenbed as bdmgual At present, the best of them are girls’ school8> 
with several European teachers 

(B) The better schools staffed solely by Indians — Government high schools 

and certain pnvately managed institutions — have not j-et attamed to this 
standard Enghsh, two years from the matnculation, is scarcely a com- 
plete medium of instruction, and cannot be considered so even m the final 
year of school work 

(C) The average “ rccogmsed ” school does not attam, at any stage, to the free 

use of Enghsh as a medium of instruction. 

The subjects taught through the medium of Enghsh would be all the sub- 
jects of the oxistmg cumculum with the defimto exception of the Indian 
classical languages Translation from Sansknt should bo earned on m 
Bengah This is only fair to the pupil, and the only means of nttninuig 
to a scholarly and analytic knowledge of the mother tongue, and the 
correction of the hideous evil of the “ key ” by which a boy translates lus 
Sansknt into the vilest kmd of Enghsh There has been much discussion 
on this question of the medium of instruction It is frequently assorted 
that a boy studjnng the subjects of the school course m the vernacular 
alone knows more about these subjects than the boy who has been 
taught through Enghsh This is a specious argument based upon an 
hj'pothesis that is probably qmto false How much can a schoolboy learn 
of anjtlung ? And what is the value of the content of his knowledge f 
Probably verj^ little The real question is — to w hat extent has ho 
been taugbt to think 7 This latter goal wall ‘bo better realised through 
the medium of Enghsh It is again assorted that, wore teachers free to 
w ork in the vernacular, they would teach so much more rapidly that 
there would bo more time for more thorough instruction in Enghsh, 
Again specious * Probably’’ true — if the teachers of Enghsh were of 
better qualification AVith tbo present typo of man this latter system 
would involve the disappearance of Enghsh altogether 

(c) No , there can be no satisfaction with the Lind of training that fails to 
enable bojs to use Enghsh and to uiiderstand it freely in the lecture room. 
The iniproiomciits desirable arc ns follows — 

(1) Tlie cultiiation from the earliest stages of the power of expression m 

English 

(2) The npphcation of siinjilc phonetic laws and the early attainment of 

accurate pronunciation 

(3) The elimination of reading matenal that fails to pro\nde; — 

( \) Ideas familiar to joung Indian minds 

(B) A aocabularj m modem use 

(C) A stock of idioms that arc famihar to Englishmen 

(4) The training of the ear in conversation and in tlio reproduction vcrlolh, 

or on paper, of mnlcnnl read aloud m Enghsh This last should he 
part of the final n atnculation test. 
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(6) Tho oliimnation of moanmgloBs “ gorund-gnnding,” and tho complete 
abolition of fantastic grammatical terms 

What 18 needed in tho matneulato is the capacity to understand spoken 
English (not too difficult), tho power of o’rprossion in Enghsh, and the 
abihty to road simple narrative prose 

(d) The study of Enghsh htoraturc, as such, should bo taken up in tho latest stages 
of unucrsity work by those who desire it , and this study should be of an 
advanced land similar to that of an honours school in Enghsh m the modem 
European universities What literature is studied before tho above course 
18 possible should bo so solootod and so handled as to contnbuto substan- 
tially to tho practical traimng of tho student in the English language. 1 
would suggest some such system as tho following — 

(A) In tho sohool — training in tho use of tho English language only, assisted 

by tho reading of simple Enghsh texts arranged to that end Skilful 
choice of reading material may enable “ htoraturo ” to bo introduced , 
but its study will bo, as it wore, unoonsoious 

(B) In tho Umvcrsity trammg m tho use of tho English language only, up to 

tho present B A stage, assisted by tho rcadmg of Enghsh texts arranged 
to that ond Here, of course, tho material solootod will inoroase in diffi- 
culty, but it should bo consoiously and consistently subordinated to tho 
idea of linguistic training Such matonal, while it can bo of great interest 
and of considerable range, oven of considerable chronological range, 
will never include Shakespeare’s As Yon Like li or Roosotti’s Blessed 
Damozel I am inohnod to think there is much fcchng on this point, 

^ and that Indians arc apt to consider it an insult to their mtelligenoo 

if they are told that “ literature is not yet ” in tho B A cumculum 
But wo have to legislate for tho moss , and tho results of tho present 

. system are deplorably comic 

Briefly, then, I do not recommend any study of Enghsh htcraturo, as such, in 
tho sohool In tho Umversity, up to tho stage of tho present B A , I would 
subordinate all " htoraturo ” to tho needs of hnguistic training After 
that stage, for those who desire it, I would welcome a good honours 
* school in Enghsh language and literature, with all its customary branches 

of study 

(c) No , with our present system of secondary education I would allow a matric- 
ulation candidate to express lumsclf in any language that lus exanuners. 
could understand, with tho following provisos — 

(1) The Enghsh papers must bo answered in English 

(2) Tho classical papers must bo answered in tho mother tongue of the candidate 

Of course, it might bo urged that this would tend to discourage the study 
and use of Enghsh throughout tho school course But tho Enghsh portion 
of tho matnculation examination should bo so conducted (with nn added 
test of tho student’s power to understand spoken English) as to obviate 
tlus 

(/) It 18 highly desirable to teach Enghsh to all students up to the B A standard. 

It should not bo necessary to continue such instruction in the honours 
' courses of tho M A If tho proposals of pomt (d), above, aro accepted I 
would have tho same course of traimng in tho use of the Enghsh language 
for all students up to tho B A, 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(0 My practical experience of teaching m India has been connected mamly with 
science subjects, and principally with chemistry It appears to me that, in 
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science subjects, the only practicable medium of education m India is English for 
undergraduates and post-graduate students YThen I amred in India I vras 
pleasantly surprised at the command of Enghsh at the disposal of even first-year 
students Lecturmg, as I do, to the first-year class, I find that students often 
experience difficulty m understandmg an Englishman at first This is due to the 
fact that many of the class have never heard an Enghshman speak at length 
before It is not their fault, and pomts to no meptitude on their part It is 
obviously impossible for every school to provide for even one Enghshman on its 
staff I find that, by giving a series of elementary lectures on familiar 
subjects — ^mth free use of the blackboard and practical demonstrations — even 
village lads soon get accustomed to my voice and understand my lectures 

(u) (h) Eor science students it is a sine qua non that Enghsh must be largely the 
medium of mstruction as a preparation for future study Eor “ middle ” 
classes I consider that a combmed course of Enghsh and vernacular, ns used 
m the Punjab, is a good system 

(d) There is too much attention paid to the study of “ literature ” and poetry m 
the average umversity curriculum, and too httle to the practical study of 
the language Ask the average boy to ivrite a description of a common 
object, eg , a bicycle, and he mil, m most cases, produce a very indifferent 
effort If asked to describe “ Sesame and Lahes ” he mould probably pro- 
duce somethmg qmte reasonable — mamly quotations from text-books or 
his teacher’s notes 

(c) I should insist on English for scienee subjects, but see no reason mhy such 
subjects as I istory should not beansmered m tl e vernacular It mould give 
the Indian student a chance of displaying any tendency to “ style 
(f) Yes, it a student is studymg science I advocate a ^study of Enghsh, such ns 
mould make nemspapers and periodicals easily xmderstandable In other 
mords, I recommend a course of study mhich does not mvolve the study of 
set books English should be a subject of exammation, othormiso it mould 
be completely neglected 


Ddtt, Bamapaua 

(i) Under normal conditions the medium of instruction and examination should be 
thevemncularof thocountrj^ If tho acquisition of knowledge bo the object of 
education it mav bo more easily attained, and mth less strain, if imparted 
through tho medium of tho vernacular. I msh vjiy^ much that tho medium of 
instruction and examination m Bengal, bo Bengali, but there are certain 
difficulties in the may, I'li — 

(A) India, as at present circumstanced, must look tomards England ns her ideal and 

store-house in matters of education and, if instruction is imparted through 
tho acrnaculars of the countrj', she mould lose tho benefit of tho somcos 
of the English preferring cducatiomsts It may bo argued against this viom 
that Indians may be sent to Europe to bo equipped mith proper matonala 
and that they may, on their return, impart their acquired knomledgom their 
omn ^cmacuIar But I doubt whether such Indians, mitli fom honourable 
exception-, mil become first-rate men dunng their comparativclj short 
staj m Europe 

(B) As long as the admm’stration of the country will continue to bo Bntish a higli 

degree of proficiencj in Enghsh will bo necessary for people to bo associated 
with the higher branches of the administration 

(C) India IS dn idcd into many i)ro% inces hni ing different vernaculars There should 

ho a hngin franca for the exchange of thoughts and ideas and tho transaction of 
bu'inc j between difftrent proiinces Up to now Engiiih serves tho above 
purjio c, and it is desirable that it should continue to do so 
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(D) The want of proper text books m the vernaculars 

For the above reasons, I would suggest that the medium of instruction and 
cxanunation m the University course above the matriculation should remain 
English for some time to come The University authonties may gradually 
introduce tho vernacular medium, except for instruction and examination m 
English ht-iraturc, subject by subject, when they are satisfied that a sufficient 
number of wcll-equippcd Indians and text-books are available to teach 
that particular subject 
(ii) (a) No 

(6) In secondary schools subjects other than English literature and language 
should bo imparted in tho vernacular. By this method students will 
acquire knowledge in those subjects more easily, and with less strain. 

(c) No , Iho teaching of English should bo more thorough Attempts should 

bo made to create a taste and desire in students to read English literature 
more thoroughly and copiously, and examination should bo conducted to test 
their proficiency Attempts should bo mode to enable students to speak 
English more freely and correctly Much depends upon tho selection of 
teachers Teachers appointed to teach English should not only have a 
mastery over English literature and language, but also must bo able to speak 
idiomatic and correct English, with correct pronunciation and accent 

(d) I would like to draw a distinction between practical training m the uso of tho 

English language, and traimng in tho use of English literature in schools 
only And, if that is done successfully, no such distinction would bo 
necessary in tho University. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects other than English may pro- 

fitably be conducted in tho vernacular, for teaching and examination of those 
subjects in tlie vernacular will improve tho vernacular of tho boys, and 
reduce their strain 

(/) Yes , fof those students whoso general course of study may not bo linguistic 
tho teaching of English literature should bo of an easy and practical nature 
as opposed to critical study 


Dutt, P. N. 

(i) Yes 
(li) (a) No 

\b) I should recommend a reversion to tho old system under which instruction in all 
subjects, except tho second language, was given m English 
(c) Not at all , I suggest tha*- boys should be mode to speak and wnto good idiomatic 
Enghah employed in every day life At present students Icam a lot of 
useless things, but no honest attempt 18 made to tram them in vhat they 
will require most afterwards 

{d) No distmction need bo draivn at school, but more attention to the former is 
necessary Tho process may bo reversed later for those who wish to speciali“c 
in English hteraturo 
(e) Yes 

(/) Yes , so far as speaking and writing good English are concerned I should 
recommend that all students should have a traimng, keeping this object m 
view 


Dutt, Kebati Raman. 

(i) English IS the hiicraa /raiim of India It has kept us m touch ii ith n great on di- 
sation and a great vorld Empire, and it is essentially ncccssarj tliat our education 
should be sufficientlj in English that ucmnj cicrgrou in common understanding 
and sympnthiy, mutual loi c and admiration, that we niaj Inuld up the nc" err- 

9 . n 
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pire civilisation -with all that is finest and best in the East and West The lan- 
guage that has welded the Sikh and the Maliratta, the Madrassi and the Bengali, 
into one body politic with one impulseandsynipathy will unite us all with the 
Britisher and the Canadian, the African and the Australian, into one fraternity of 
the future that will stand for the highest civihsation of humanity English we 
must know so that we may be able to express ourselves, to plead for ourselves, but 
it IS necessary, at the same time, that we must have sufficient thought and mform- 
ation, law and logic, to express To sacrifice the one for the other v ould be a short 
sighted policy, and it seems hitherto we have sacrificed much of the latter — viz , 
thought and information — for the sake of attaming proficiency m English 
Indeed, there is a great deal of work to be done amongst ourselves m enlightening 
pU our masses in the way of knowledge, and this can only be done in our vemacu- 
1 irs, and it is more necessary for us to have thought and information, than to 
master a medium of expression The highest and \\ idest scope of Indian educa- 
tional policv IS not to Arijhcise us, but to Indianise the knowledge of the West 
We have necsssirily to Live upon our vernaculars in our nf cer-Uaiversitv life and, 
thus, tlie introduction of the vernacular in the University course would keep up 
a contuiuity of our efforts I should, therefore, think that English should not ba 
the medium of examination and instruction at every stage above the matricula- 
tion in the tin vcrsity stage, and I recommend the foUowmg changes, that we may 
know English well enough and have enough of thought and information : — 


Matriculation : — 



Engbsh 


Two text-books — two papers 

Bengali 


Two text-books — one paper 

Anthmetic 


•) 

History 


/ Three papers 

Geography 


t In Bencab 

Science 

• 

• 

) 

Algebra 


7 One paper 

Geometry 


S In English 

Snnsknt 


7 

or 


- > One paper 

Persian . 


) 


ColUgc course — I A , 1 Sc , B A , andJ3 Sc — 

I have proposed elsewhere ten papers for the intermediate course and eight 
for the final course According to my di\ ision into groups tuo papers 
principal subject and one paper of the subsidiarj' subject mil hem BeiigaJi 
Tiio papers m general English 'literature mil be compuhorj' in the fmter- 
ncdiate course in arts and science and one paper on essay compulsory jin the 
linal course 

Below the matriculation course in classes V, VI, VII, uhcre I have already pro- 
posed absolute freedom to the teacher, and absolute remoial of the rigidity of 
examinations, I laj great stress upon the direct method of teaching English 
In the matriculation course, again, almost all the subjects being m Bengali, the 
student u ill find more time at liis disposal for learning English, and I have, thu'J, 
proposed two text-books and two papers Beginning in this way I am sure the 
aicragc student’s efficiency in English mil increase, rather than decline, by the 
introduction of vernacular papers xn the college course 


Dutta, PiioiiODE Chandra. 

(i) No, English should be the optional medium of instruction and examinaton A 
thorough knowledge of English is, however, necessary for all stadeats 
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(ii) (a) During tlic last twenty years I have found that our students’ command of 
English 18 not adequate There seems to be no ground for thinking that 
matters have gone from bad to worse in recent years 
(h) English might be made the medium of instruction in the highest two classes 
only m teaching English 

(c) A. compulsory text book in modern prose should be a subject of exammation 
besides unseens and translations The text-book must not contain, as it, 
unfortunately, did contam in days gone by, too many allusions to heraldry, 
classical history, and such other subjects It should be a modem book 
((/) Yes , English literature need form no part of the matriculation course, ncr 
of the B Sc course But the practical use of English should be taught 
(c) No 

(/) B Sc ’s and others might study some essays of distinguished scientist®, but not 
Milton nor Shakespeare 


Dutta, Eabfndba Mohan 

f i) I do not hold that English should bo used as the medium of instruction and 
of exammation at every stage above the matriculation m the Umversity course 
English should bo kept as one branch of study, and a compulsory branch of 
study at every stage above the matriculation m the umversity course But the 
medium of instructing or oxamiiung in other branches of knowledge, e g mathe- 
matics, physics, philosophy, chemistry, etc , ought to bo the vernacudar of the 
district where the college is situated This wJl not only facilitate the mastery 
of the subject by students, but will also remove possibihties of misapprehension 
and cramming, which many students are constramed to do because they find it 
difficult to master the English language This adoption of a vernacular 
medium for the teaching and exammation of branches of language other than 
English will also liberate a portion of the energy of students, now spent in 
mastermg the medium of mstruction, for the advancement and acquisition of 
knowledge of the subject The student wOl, moreover, be in a position to 
devote his energy to the mastermg of one or two languages more (e g , French 
or German) which are necessary for higher research work 
fii) (b) In secondary schools also English should bo used as the medium of instruction 
only when toaclung the English language , no other subject need be taught m 
Enghsh The adoption of the Enghsh medium m teaching sulijects other 
than Enghsh is an unnecessary stram upon the energies of students 
(c) The training given m English nowadays, before entrance to the Unu ersity, is 
not qmte unsatisfactory But it is possible to improve it The books 
deahng with fiction, legends, and mythological stones maj' bo profitably 
replaced by books that are historical, biographical, or that deal inth the 
present state of the country The present is always the chief concern of a 
man , the past is only useful as explainmg the present , and the future 
ideals are useful as gvvmg the piopcr direction to present activities Erom 
this pomt of view myths and legends are more or less an intellectual 
luxury , for the study of those educational institutions may 6afcl3 trust to 
the pleasure seeking nature of man Educational institutions cannot minister 
to all the wants of man , they can, at best, minister to his needs m life 
From this standpomt the study of the English language, rather than of English 
litoraturo,ought to bo the prime object in secondary schools and books like 
those written for the People’s Library senes or the Home Umversity Library' 
senes may bo recommended for study m the higher classes of secondary’ 
schools 

^d) For reasons stated above, I would draw a distinction both in ®ohool and 
umversity between practical training m the use of the Enghsh language 
and framing in the study of Enghsh Uteraturo I would advocate practical 

2 D 2 
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training in the use of the English language to be made a compulsory 
course of ‘-tudy m all stages of University education up to the first degree 
examination The hooks of the Home. University Library senes or the People’s 
Librarv senes, and books of similar nature serve very well the purpose 
of text-books, for this course The object of this course will be* chiefly the 
extension of knowledge of different subjects and the capacity of correctly 
expressing ideas about different thmgs in English The study of English 
literature ought to be an optional course where the chief object of study will 
be the artistic beauties and defects of English literary works For such study 
the courses presenbed nowadavs bi' the existing system will very well 
sene the purpose 

(e) The matriculation examination m all subjects except Enghsh ought to be 
conducted in the vernacular If this system is adopted a great part of the 
energy of our \ oiing students will be saved for more profitable work Tlicv 
Mill not, for instance, be required to spend nine vears on a simple course of 
mathematics simplv for mabihtv to express tlieir rcasomug in English 
(/) I do think tliat English should be taught to all students during their Umversitj 
course for othermse, the doors of modern science, philosophy, history, and, 
m short, all the golden gams of modern cinhsalion u^l be shut against them 
For students uhose gener-l course of studj’ niav be other than linguistic the 
course should consist of simple books uxitten m Enghsh about their special 
branch of study, or books of an enej clopiedic nature (cspccialK of scientific or 
contemporary historical or statistical interest) like Tht J/or’er« Worll 
books in short, that will give a faur general idea of the present-day world 
outside the college walls 

(ui) .^s my answer to part u) is in the negative I would recommend that in all stages 
of the University and pre-Umversity courses the vernacular should lie the medium 
of instruction and exanimation for all branches of knowledge except English. 
So far ns the tcachmg of English is concerned it is impracticable to teach our 
boys in the lower classes of secondary schools through the English medium, 
but in the University classes this can be done without difficulty Tlic examin- 
ation in English should, of course, except in the lowest classes of secondary schools, 
be alwa\ s m the English medium This has been found practicable and profitable ; 
and, without this condition, there will be no useful training in Enghsh at ah 


Fawcus, G E. 


(i) Yes 

[ii) (a) Xo 

(h) The practice in Bihar and Orissa is to use English as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the highest four clashes This seems to be satisfcctoiw 
(c) No, too much attention appears to be gnen to set books and too little to 
acquiring a knoulcdcc of spoken Enghsh and to cultivating a facility for 
speaking and -writing EnglLsh in a simple stjle The result is that 6tudcnt=. 
vheii the\ join colleges, find it difficult to follow the lectures given 
(J) Yes, I would do this, if possible, but the process would ha\ e to bo a gradual 
one for mam English teachers in our schools are unable to speak and write 
simple English correeth Am person who has to read much correspondence 
from matnciilates and persons educated to about that standard must be 
struck b^ the lack of idiom and the frequent use of stilted phrases taken from 
the set books v Inch tlie\ have read in class when at school or college 
( ) Yes , except perhaps in historx 

(/) Yc' , except tint perhaps, if the teaching of Enghsh in schools is ever siiccess- 
fulh modified on the lines suggested it might become unncccssnn’ for stu- 
dents \ lio take up a non-hnguistic course to continne to study English when 
at coll' zc Such students need facihta in speaking and wTiting siniph 
Engli'I’, t ut tins it shculd he possible fer them (o acquire at school. 
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Forrester, Rev. J C. 

(i) English should be retained as the medium of instruetion in colleges 

4ii) (a) Fide my answer to question 8 

(b) English should bo retained for all subjects with the exception of hrstory. 

(r) English should bo taught by the direct method in the lower classes, and the 
best and most highly trained teachers engaged for these classes 
{(1) I should like to see the distinction made through the whole college course 
I suggest that English composition should bo compulsory for the interme- 
diate and degree (arts and scionco), and English literature an optional 
subject for both the I A and B A 


Ganquli, Surendra Mohan 

(i) It IS not necessary that English should be used as the medium of instruction and 
of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course 
Vernacular may, and should, be used as the medium But English is to be used 
as the medium so long as suitable text books are not prepared The prepar- 
ation and publication of these text books should be undertaken by the 
University 

■(u) (a) It English 18 to be used as the medium after the matriculation the knowledge 
of English possessed by students on their entrance to the University is suffi 
cicnt, otherwise not 

(6) English should by no means bo used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for students preparing for the matriculation, but steps must bo 
taken so that students may learn English well, and arrangements should bo 
made for giving practical training in the use of the Englesh language 
(c) The present system of training in English in secondary schools is not satisfac- 
tory Fixed text-books (both prose and poetry) in English should bo 
compiled and published by the University These books should contain 
wiitings of well knoivn English authors Jlorc care should bo taken to teach 
grammar, composition, etc , and the reading of extra books The examination 
should be a general test of the knowledge in grammar, composition, etc , 
and should also include questions from the prcbciibcd texts 
{d) Certainly there should bo a distinction between the kind of training in second- 
ary schools and that in the University In schools students should learn 
Engbsh as a language, but in the University Enghsh should be taught as 
literature 

(e) The matriculation examination in all the subjects should not be conducted in 
' English 

{j) A general knowledge of the Engbsh language is essential to all University students 
Consequently, those students whose general course of study is other than 
linguistic should undergo a sjiecml training in the use of the English language 
A good number of interesting books should be prescribed for them, and the 
examination should include questions for test in general advancement 


Ganguli, Syamacharan 

!(i) Yes ; I do, and this for three reasons — 

(A) Because such a course I consider necessary to ground our students well in English, 
a good working knowledge of which is a necessity to our educated men as 
Enghsh IS the language of administration in the country, and is also a 
common medium of intercommunication between Indians spcakmg different 
vernaculars 
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(B) Because there is a great wealth of books m English on all subjects m con- 

trast with want or poverty of books on many subjects m Bengah or any 
other vernacular. 

(C) In order that a portion of our college, students may have the benefit of bemg 

taught by good European professors 

At some distant day all subjects will, doubtless, come to be taught through the 
medium of the vernaculars of the land, and English will then be taught, and 
thoroughly taught, only as a language 

WTiile I hold that aU subjects should be taught m colleges through the medium of 
the Enghsh language I thmk it very desirable that the vernacular eqmvalents of 
Engbsh techmcal terms should also be taught so that our educated young men 
may be able to tiun into their vernaculars afi that they learn through the medium 
of Enghsh 

(ii) (a) I can say nothing about this from personal knowledge From inquiries made 
I learn that a verj- large proportion of students who enter the Umvers- 
ity possess if not “ an adequate command of Enghsh ” (a phrase which 
admits of different mterpretations), sufficient knowledge of Enghsh to under- 
stand then English tevt-books (with help where need^), follow their profes- 
sors’ lectures, and write their class erercises in fair English The best 
s indents write verj' good English, ns the Hindu School and Hare School 
Magazmes testifv But the matnculnlion standard is altogether nmch easier 
than the old entrance standard 

(6) I think that English should be used as a medium of instruction in secondary 
schools only in the teachmg of English in the highest four classes, with occa- 
sional help from the vernacular, when needed English technical terms on 
all subjects should be taught as a preparation for college studies 

(c) I am not satisfied “ with the training now given in English before entrance to 
the Umvcrsity” So many as eleven prose books and four poetry books are 
“ recommended to indicate the standard of knowledge to be demanded at the 
matriculation cxammation”. The list of text-books for the year 1018 is given 
on pages 357-358 of the Umversity Calendar, part I, for 1916 Whatever 
may be the value of the prose books for teachmg the English language most 
of them do not impart any useful knowledge or stimulate thought The idea 
nluch underlies the prescription of a largo number of books seems to be that 
much reading is necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of a language 
Tlus does not appear to me to be a sound view A few books carefully 
read 1 consider to be of far greater value than a large number of books 
run tlirougli without proper attention My expenence as a teacher was that 
the great majority of the pupils failed to remember well tlio words and 
phrases thci met with m their Enghsh text-books and so could not apply 
them in uhat they ivrote or spoke A multiphcity of hooks is rather an 
embarrassment than a help Practical!}’, it is impossible for all the books 
recommended to be read Nor is it intended that they should bo read through- 
out, it seems Portions of each book only arc read But the books have 
to be bought for all that This is a heavy infliction on a poor country like 
India I have heard complamts from guardians that they felt it as a great 
grievance that the} bad to buy so many books for their wards 

I understand that there is a movement on foot for reverting to fixed text-books, 
and I ‘'hall be glad if the movement sncceeds. The improvements I have to 
suggest are — 

(A) Improvenuiit n the quality of the teaching staff, 

(B) B ell splect‘‘d text books not exceedmg the number that can be read in the 
highest four classes m a school 

(C) More exercising in English speakmg and wntmg than now 

(D) Restriction of essay writing to subjects of uhich the points arc giveq 
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(E) At present, one of the essays to bo written at tho matriculation examination 
18 of the aforesaid character, and tho other has to bo wntton on some sub- 
ject mentioned Essay writing of the latter character has a tendency to 
encourage eraniming Boys learn by heart essays on a number of 
stock subjects, which is certainly objectionable, though there can be no 
objection to their reading any number of essays as models 

{d) I do draw a distinction, and thmk that English literature should not count for 
much at the matriculation cxammation, but that the English language should 
count for much. 

(c) I do not think that the matriculation cxammation m all subjects should bo 
conducted m English 

(/) I do think that Engbsh should bo taught to all students durmg their Univers- 
ity course Tho tcachmg of English for students whose general course of 
study may bo other than Imguistic should concern itself, I thmk, with the 
English language, and not with English literature 


Geddes, Patrick 

(ii) (a) In no country is the knowledge of a foreign language so advanced as that of 
English in India — mIucIi shows, of course, some return for the excessive labour 
w hich our too pedantic studies involve I regard, how ever, even the amazing 
fluency and accuracy with which I am famihar as too dearly bought — since 
conventionalised and conventionalising to oU concerned The best Indian 
literary English is usually that of writers who have passed less fully through 
tho school and college mdl 

(c) I feci not simply dissatisfied, but indignant, with the undue importance often 

attached in current English study, as of Shakespeare and other authors, to 
obscure, or even obsolete, phrases and terms — which in many cases I have 
heard all over India and which appears to me too often to push pedani ry 
to tyranny, and this to unreason 

As a kindred instance I record my protest against the setting back by his Uni- 
versity (not Calcutta) m two successive years for “failure m English ” of a 
young man (my recent assistant and colleague in investigations) who wOuld 
bo among the best honours graduates in natural science in any umversity, 
and who is for all practical purposes as much at home in English as most of 
us — since “weak in his Anglo-Saxon” 

(d) While Ignorance of Engbsh is so obvious a disadvantage that few wiU fail to 

acquire reasonable ordinary proficiency, no one can travel in this country 
without meeting persons of obviously distinguished culture and productivity 
and heanng of others who come short of this, yet who should not thereby be 
excluded from the universities Again, though as a scientific man I Lave 
naturally all my life used, and had to use, German, I should resent its abso- 
lute imposition (even were this not up to old German authors and older Gothic 
philology) I hold that no university has a nght to act thus, to any save 
its professed students of philology I, therefore, welcome the Nizam’s 
initiative of his Usmama Umversity with instruction in Urdu I even expect 
that the real and vital uses of Engbsh there will not seriously suffer. I also 
hope to see other vernacular umversities , moreover, when these are estab- 
bshed, English and its studies wnll naturally advaroe in those retaining 
English, and to a higher standard than is at present xmssible 

Yet why need any university not be bilingual, or even poljglot, if it pleases ? 
The Umversity teaching of modem languages is already i suall> conducted in 
those languages , and students soon rise to the occasion Accessory tutors are 
easily found , and lectuiers in needed tongues wdl come forward with the 
demand for them 
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Ghosa, Pratapcantjra 

(i) Yes , I do hold that English should be used as the medium of mstruction and of 
exammation. 

(n) (a) I am afraid not. 

(6) Enghsh should be used as far as possible m secondary schools Do ire not 
all think m English ? Are not our ou-n ideas mostly derived from Enghsh ? 
Yes , it may be patnotic to encourage vernacular translations of Ihighsh 
books, especially of a tcchmcal nature Such books, m tune, irould form the 
foundation for higher edifices, until then I would use Enghsh as a medium 
of mstruction. 

(rf) Yes , by all means , practical Enghsh is needed for the general student so 
that he may not burden his writmgs with big worda 
Those who are for the study of English literature should have a different course. 

(e) Yes. 

if) Practical English for general students 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

(i) English should be used as the medium of mstruction, hut not of examination, m all 
subjects above the matriculation course Questions in many subjects should be 
answered m the vernacular at the option of the candidate 

(u) (a) B Sc.’s, M Sc ’s, and M B ’s often betray an madequate command of English. 

This seems to mdicate that B A ’s, M A ’s, and B L ’s improve their English 
durmg the imdergraduate course A better teaclung of English in the 
secondary school is, therefore, required 

(6) In the upper three classes English should be used ns the medium of mstruction. 

(c) Teachers of English should be specially trained , and teachers of subjects in 

the first three classes should be well up m English In the lower classes the 
direct method of teachmg English should be adopted 

(d) Yes , practical trammg m the use of the English language should be the pnmary ' 

object m the lower classes of schools In the matriculation and pre matric- 
ulation classes some introduction to English literature should begm, and m 
the college classes trammg m the study of English literature emphasised for 
arts students For science students, after the intermediate stage, English 
composition should be emphasised 

(r) At the matriculation exammation — except the papers m English language and 
literature — all other subjects may be dealt vith m the vernacular at the 
option of the candidate 

</) As indicated under (d), above, English literature should be insisted upon up to 
the intermediate standard for all students for degrees * — 

(A) Candidates for science degrees should show abilitj’ to speak and wnto English 

(B) Students m technological and medical subjects should, if they have not 

passid the intermediate standard, have some trammg m English compos- 
ition 

(C) Tiachcrs m science subjects and technological subjects should, other thmgs 

being equal, show n good knowledge of Enghsh 


Ghosh, Devaprasad 

(i) Enrli'h need not be u=ed as the medium of instruction at nn\ stage from the matric- 
ulation up to the M A , that is to saj, professors should bo alloued to 
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n M> -«■ Hni Hmu \\tii, Unlindtir— fJiiosit, Dr, 

J w Ml 


li ‘iitT n> Oir \<'nnriihr ni ni 1 ni tlir\ tlniiK fi( or fiiul comcnlcnt, 

'! I tr 'liotilil I'r no I oin|)iil< mu m tim in(\lt< r 

\-'r<,inV r\at))iin 5 )iui tlirrr ni< in \\ liii li our \ ( rnnculnrK nrc not PO fnr 

<]■ \ I fl' i<> nl!<nv nn-wi »■- lo l>f w ntt< n 111 tin in , Inil tin ro nrc oilier pubjcctp, 
nun ID ’'liii It dll’ M tnai iiliu will ilo. «■ <; , Iii‘'lf>r\ , ]llllIoKOIlll^ . imd pome of tlio 
I 1 iir hi rnl Mibji 1 1 1 lie iiiniii ]itini i]>I< oiii;lit lo 111 1 1 ml llie \ i miieulnrfi plioiild 

I'l fiN oiir< il innl ( m ourni’nl, fnr nt jirn< lit nhli , for 1 lie leiirning of ii foreign Inng- 
u n e hie 1 n, li-,!! for lilt ]iuT|«i' e »i{ a nil iliiiin iii\ oh f p nim li Mn«lt of energy 
'O' (ij) ''tuihnl" ln\e not an aile<|iiiil< lonininiid of 1 nglmli, on llieir entrnneo lo tbo 
1 nnri ii\ , ilinnl.'i li) lilt ilefrt ti\e nnliin of die innlriciilation curriculum in 
1 111 li' li 

il 1 mil'll 'Imulil iiol 111 11*1(1 IIP lln iniiiiiiiii of iiiPlnKlion in an\ tlnsp in 

* ' I oilil IT \ • I llO'il'' 

r) I lie hind of ir iiiiim' in l,m loli n < i iced in peliooh leaves iniicli lo lie desired , 
doTf nr< Till N\l hiwil p lltevilioli l/iiigiiage is Iriid lo he tatiglil h\ Irnnfilo- 
imn , dill li I PH allogi tin r iile-iird iiii lliod , lliero inuftl he text hookfi from 
din h line tmiiP *hiiiild hi nt . iiiid llu planilard of grammar ought lo ho 
liirhft dll (|iK •■tioii of < riiinniiiig vviH he riiip(d, hiil 1 know of no other 
III' died tdiiiii I ninniiiH niid iiu elmnii id iiu monping) of Icanung tho 
rrvttiiinT of (1 foK igii tongiii , 

» T I e Til I'TiMil limn I Miiniimlion 111 id! piihjiilp pIioiiIiI nol he conducted in 
I ii. h II , di" \ I rim* iiliir t-hoiild In ndojili d w li( rev ( r jioppihli , r y in mnthc- 
Iliilir'. hi lorv , V I <v'tn)iliv . and Siillpkril 

1 *iid (/i I'll, le-Ii rlioiild hi 1 luedil im a language, and nol as a lilcralurc, lo tho 
orditnrv tun of plinhiits who an iml going lo laki up a linguislic career 
f II, ti h.lio ( \( r.oiiglii to h( eonijiiilporv iiplotlu 1? A and B iSc ptandardfi , 
for, apiTl from it gi nend m rv n i ahlein pp and iitililv in the present ptnle of 
our lounlrv I iigli-li ought lo hi li anil lliorouglilv for it hrings us in touch 
w ith dll p I lint of West! rn < nil tin and with modi rn siicnlilic research 


GiiOPii, Ifni ILtni Xatji, Bahadur 

ii ^'p, prov nil d dull the 111 ilrii Illation hi hrouglit up to a hettcr plandard , choice 
might III given 111 nnlliinitii 

HI ('<) No. 

( 1 ) ihiifh , I \ oiild allow some choice in siihjcets like arithnictic, whihit 

hntorv niiglit he ev]ilain((l m (he virnneular 
(e) No , J Miggi St h\( d levi hookp in Enghsli and grammar 

<'!) 1 \ mild , doiiition iH (uUivatid hv ])ra( tiee — study alone would not give it 
to a piiiilint 

(d 'i IS, will 11 till iiutrii iilalion itself has hcen iinprov cd 
(/) I III ir own iimthi r longiii 


Ghosh, Dr jAJNnswAit 

(i) Yes, for pome tune to lome huhjecls like constitutional history, economics, 
II athi mat KH, Wi stem logic and philosojiliy, geograjiliy and tho dilTcrent sciences 
n fjiiire each of tin m a b])( end vocahiilary vvhieh docs not exist m our vernacular 
An academy eoiiHistiiig of savaiils and authors should work under the auspices 
of the Univi rsity to coin and defino the terms that arc required, and to give 
them eurrouy hy translating plandard worlts and writing good text-books m 
the v( niaeiiliir I am not, of course, m favour of the archaism which rejects all 
expressions that are foreign and nuns at discovering or coming equivalent terms 
in Bengali But tlie sjuiit and character of tho Bengali language will prevent 
a wliolcsalo importation of Ihighsh and Latin words, though it can assimilato 
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QUESTION 11 


Ghosh, Dr Jajnhsvtab — conid — Ghosh, Jnanchandba — Ghosh, J^'A^*E^•T)KA Chandra 


with comparative facihty expressions derived from Sanskrit So there is 
much spade vork to be done, and till this is done it is desirable in the mterests of 
clearness and precision that English should be used as the medium of instruotion 
and of exammation Nothmg is more necessary than the improvement of the 
vernacular, and the University oives a clear duty to its alumni and to the nation 
at large in this matter. But the task is of such magmtude and importance 
that it cannot be taken up by isolated professors m the vanous afl&hated insti- 
tutions An attempt by them to teach in their orm ivay in Bengah the different 
subjects that they profess might result in the growth of a number of scientific 
patois m the provmce 

(ii) (a) A very large percentage of students does not possess an adequate 
command of English 

(c) Xo , probably there may be some improvement if all the higher teachers in 

recognised schools are graduates of a trainmg college, and have received their 
instruction m Enghsh from European professors It has been suggested 
that better results will be obtamed if candidates for the matnculation 
exammation arc required to study a good text-book m Enghsh But I am 
convmccd that it will directly encourage crammmg 

(d) Practical trauung m the use of the English language should be given in second- 

ary schools, as well as some trainmg m the study of Enghsh hterature, while 
the latter alone should be the object m colleges for, while facihty m spcakmg 
and wntmg good English is an accompbshment which has a market value, 
the ideas and sentiments that arc to be found m Enghsh literature are of 
supreme importance to the scholar and to the man n ho is preparing for a 
professional life or for supenor service under Government 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

(i) I thmk that mixed Enghsh and vernacular should be used as the medium of 

instruction at every stage above the matriculation m the Umversity course As 
for the medium of exammation, option ought to bo given to the mtermediato 
student to ansner m his own vernacular m all subjects other than Enghsh. For 
B A and M. A students the medium of exammation for the present should 
he Enghsh 

(ii) {a) I do not consider that umversity students have, on their entrance to the 

Umversity, an adequate command of Enghsh 
{b) Enghsh should not be the medium of instruction m secondary schools for students 
preparmg for the matriculation exammation Everytlung should ho taught 
through the medium of the vernacular 

(c) I am not at all satisfied mth the training now given in English before entrance 

to the Umversit}' Examination in Enghsh text, both pootrj' and prose, should 
bo made compulsory Afore attention should be paid to the study of Enghsh 
pnimmar, uhich is verj indifferently taught at present in our schools 

(d) I thmk students should be teamed in the practical use of Enghsh, but the study 

of Enghsh literature should not bo neglected 
(t) I do not thmk that the matnculation exammation m all subjects should bo 
conducted in Enghsh 

(/) I tliink English should be taught to all students durmg their University course 
(ill) I thmk instruction and exammation in all subjects except Enghsh should bo in 
the lemacular, uherever possible 


Ghosh, Jnanendpa Chandea 

(i) Bengali maj, , u ith nd% antage be used up to the intermediate classes of the University 
as the medium of instruction and examination Enghsh must remain a compul- 
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<;i < ' tl j M* \ f IH' in r nU - ditoi-tt. IJnl nalmdur NlM Kanta 


• on ■ in( > fur nil rnti(Iulnl< « In IIh' 1! \ i ln‘i‘<rM, Intglnli bIiouIcI be 

j) ' II eilinni of n 1 fin 'iMiibnt wlin « nut n <o neqiiirc n fioiirul Knowledge 

if n Mibji r! irill In\i , pirfon <•, to n'nd 'ilnndiml Iioolv*! on tlio subject in the 
1 n li 1) Iti( tng< ]!eng<li n f|int< rn’li in worKi of fietion nnd pootrj’ nnd, to 
oil’ r\t/nt in Ik’oK'i on filnlo'oph\ Mnndnnl Hengnli booKfi on other fliibjects 
Ti . Iiii«o\,r, \en ran 'I Id n u rirnuH tlrnwbnek nnd, until it in removed, 
)• himiM b ninw'i f/> intnnlme th'- \onmcnInrfi whole ‘•nU' hh tho incdiuni 
Ilf Uiu' I r iti. HI' tnirtioii. 


Ojio^ir, Eni Ifnlmdiir Nisi Kanta. 

fi! ^ f 1 , 11 ' b h hoiiM Ilf the iiuiliiim of inefriiction nnd of cvnininnfion It has 
I ri. Im iijiii ilii ooininon Inngtnge of jndinn jicojde 
(n) ( ) No t!)>\ Iiiivi not nnd it IB more forlhiiron'-on that rngh'-h shouldbo adopted 
f tb" n f'-liui 1 

I <\| ri’ "I J’i\ 'tri’ii'' Ml I*, before the nil iiiberi of the U^l\er■-lt^ Coniniissiou here 
f' I- i-'Ii ,[• tin III' nPii i< nf >if t iiiiiiKiit in th riirliih Inngungo of the jireBcnt iimtrkula 
t’o 1 'idi'i' ,f I'-ilI, iitirb r ihii pre'cnt ^\^le||I of tdiicniion in comimrjBon with that 
rf } ! 'll I Tl'iit nlfuiiiiiint nre now niiieh inferior to what it wna before 
Mill! ul tii-I ' iiidr-nt who ronu out Mine sfiil even intho lirat di\ iiion are found to 
be I . j e III 1 m li h end innnj of tin in mnnot write a f<’w sentences together 
in po' il end I orri ' i 1 n/!i h 'I'Ik ir proniiiif iniion and nerent arc extremely bad, 

1 lit, nil out of (In tuiorihidi thoii'iind who pnusc 1 the Inst mntrieuintion exaniin 
fiti'M aln'ii! MX thoii'iiiid nnd o\er were |lnetd in tho firat dnision, about four 
thou nel nndfifti or 'owirepineid in tin ‘ciund nndonl^ nbont six hundred or less 
In 'h' third JIow cm iIiib bo cxjilnint'Bl ’ Can it bo snid thnt tho olBcionoy of- 
tea'bing In inrrei'ed T 1 he exjdnnation of Ihn is xorj simplo , that moro facilities 
In I hun pnin topi '.tho exaiiinintion bx the present Hisfoni, than to acquire 
soni d I now blip' 'I'he n noil'- (or thin may bo briefly statcel ns follow’s : — 

f\) J he iib"( lire of prescribed text boobs in tho nintnciilation There is a 
ixllnbiis p’romniended for Ihiglnh, but nobody rends it. Tho other day 
I qiii itioiKiln iiintni I'Inteil simlent who jinsscd in tho first dmaion as 
to the iiumbir nnd tho nnmes of the boobs recommended, but I was 
nstonn-hed to lind tint ho could not iinmo nnj' of them Ho plainly 
ndniiltdl that ho Imd n<>\er piirihnsi d nny, nor did ho rond any, of them 
for the piirjioiie I'lllicr of lenrniiip or imssnig tho examination 

(B) T 111 pri'-cnt s\stem gixi s more ncojic for trnnslalion from the vomaculnr. 

MntneuIntKMi i, Indents hinc nov become good trnnslntors 

(C) No ntti’iitioii IS jmid to originnl composition, rending, nnd grammar, but 

Btndf nts generally imss m Biiglisii by cramming tho viodcl eesai/s, % e , 
pniUerl boobs contnining xanoiis nubjccts for ossny for helping tho bojs 
111 jiissiiig the jiiqier on Kiigbsb ossny 

(fj) In Berondnrv nohools tho medium of English should be usod for instruction 
more extcnsixolj, nt least down to tliroo or four cinsscs 
(c) No, nnfiwnrH given in (n) may bo referred to Besides, tlioro should bo pre- 
hcribcd te'-t-boobs of English grnmmnr and composition But, if text-boobs 
are not jircHcnbed, then students should bo required at least to keep a 
certnm nereentnge of mnrbs in nny of tho books rccommondod in tho syllabus 
from which some questions will besot, 

(il) Ko, it IS not dcHirnbJo to draw nny distmotioii between them 
(c) Yes, 

(/) Yes, but for those w'hoso course of studios is other than linguistic may bo pro- 
scribed some snob English courses as would help them m thoir course of 
studies adopted. B So 's nnd M.So ’s should also bo compeUod to read 
English But thov are now oxonoralod from reading English under the- 
present system. 
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QCESnOX 11 


Gilchkist, E X — Goswjanj Bhagabat Koiab, Saitn 


Gilchrist, E N. 

(i) i'es , but I regard this matter as mainlv one for the people of Bengal themselves- 
Politically and educationally Engbsh should be the medium It is already the 
hngna fmnca of India I consider every exammation above the matriculation 
course should be conducted in the medium of instruction, whatever the medium 
may be 

(u) {a\ They have not an adequate command of English This is answered more fully 
elsen here 

(h) My opimon is that bilmgual instruction is necessary up to the present matric- 
ulation stage, and that the student should be fit at the present matriculation 
stage (or my proposed school-leaving stage) to have all his instruction and 
exammation in Engbsh in the new University entrance classes, as proposed 
in my answer to question S 

I'-} and (d) Certainly not ; the training in Engbsh language is subservient to trammg 
in ‘ spotted ” exammation questions in grammar and tomemonsmg essays 
Prictically, no student has any real facdi^y m speaking or writing English 
when he enters the Umversity I have never been an examiner in the Matric- 
ulation, but I should thmk that, were statistics compiled on grammar questions 
and language questions, the great proportion of boys \i ould pass m the former 
and fail m the latter Much depends on the separation of English language 
a;id literature Literature cannot be studied with any benefit till the language 
has been mastered What is primarily wanted is, on the part of the student, 
a knowledge of how to write clear Engbsh prose and speak clear, inteUigible 
English I have no place in my scheme of University nork for SJi/Iarls, 
Ancient Planners Com uses, Tasks, or Shakespeare’s plays till students can 
read so ns to understand a column of the Statesman and speak to me without 
Ii ivmg obviously to translate every sentence and conjugate every verb before 
openmg their mouths To my mind, the plays of Shaw Pmero, of Oones 
1 ould give a better command of Engbsh than the various sdcctions with 
nhich ne are so familiar Good modem novels nould help infinitelv more 
than JIacbeth The present BA frequently would be more intelligible to 
Shakespeare’s contemporanes than to modems First, a grasp of the language 
IS neces=:arv , the appreciation of literature will follow 
(c) 1 consider that in m\ scheme the science of literature examination might bej 
as at present, optionally bibngual The University entrance exammatiou should 
dcfiniteh be unibnginl i c , in the medium of instruction Engbsh 
(0 I c insider English «hould be taught during the whole course i c , to the degree 
stage onl\ until the entrance qualifications make it unncccs^an* Training 
in langingo dHtinct from literature is necessary. 


Goswa-mi, Bh.^g.abat Kumar Sastri 

(i) C<rtuiih not, instruction is tran^micsion of thoughts from one to another A 
f in len hneuire is the nio-t unnatural medium for «Hch transmission and exchange 
of ideas When a teacher emploas such a vehicle he realh cmplois a double 
medium and the student receues the instmction as reflected and sometimes 
<'oloure<l and po.-ibh tiistorted in it- passage throueh such a double medium 
tioneralh sju^akinc a teacher must think esscntnlh in his native 1 incriinge , he 
then rcndc-s jt aiitormtualh b_\ regular practice into English (ns is non done), 
ihestudf'nt Ii-ten- to the expre--ion in English, stn\es to render it qiuckli into 
hi- onn lancuaee and then ns-nnilatcs it if po-sdilc The time and cnergv that 
ro o-iploM-el for th'- piiq'o-e> an. eertainli, more than are required in a natural 
t of celucstion From it- nature it is les- impressnc, less cflectiie The 
•o '-’er such a s%s‘( ni i- done awa\ nth the better 
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I < I ^ ,r, Hu \> Ml 1 ICt 'Ml*. •'I'-ltl- r Ul/i/ --f.'nsu Mtl. H/ll S.llull ]}ri)Ht IIItIy‘-AN — 

(.’n « on . H MllIM'. 


1 /' MnU Jilt! ith. III li iniiiii' till' I iirli''Ii I iiif'iint'' 

I n.r t ti i] iiHi iiiuiif nin\ ; n I im ill dll if ibf \ < niiK III ir I' (ido(i(( (I as (I'c general 
I !■ fliuiii of I n in III' iHii tioii 
I I tf ' o'lt ' tin II' I ' ii liifli n 111 I 
, ■ \.. 

) \< , iliioilii) I of (In Isiuii.ii 0 f- III I < ir\ for ‘ Miitf [iiirpous ’ us util ns 
foi toimnnni' it on ui(!i (In ii I of Iinlni ainl tin' on(i r uorit) 

, 1 1 IT f 'i‘ ill' I (It* iitiinnlir ' lionlil In (lio i-oli iii((liiiiii Iliglur up J''nglisli 
It i’ll! I (In )' 11(1 il nil 'Iinin in l,ni li'-Ii liini'iiiigt ami lili'rntiin , ami in subjcctn, 
1 I I'l ilh 1 n, li inoi J niitpi in). / >1 mil pnilinn'- of 1 iiroiicaii philosophy 

I I ' t'litif (iml I iH h o(hi 7 I nhji I ( ' a*- III i( of 1 om I'pl ions n ulih lending Ihein- 

1 1 1 I (o ( I [III iiiii III 1 III loh 


(losv.A'^n, ]?n) Snliil) BinnbJ)HUP\N' 

( I "l I 

i) \ 1 -'I iinjoiilv »f 'tiiihiil ihi" no( |H)--i ss an ndi'ipinfi' coninmncl of 
I I II n 

') 111 I I 'ti(v 'll""' ■'(iidiiUi pri juriiu' for (In iiiatriciiintioii i'\niniimlion 
► 1 on) I 1 I (Ml, lit all ' nlijii (" (i Ml p( I nglii-h) (hroiitrli Ihenndnini of their 
01(11 \ I in II 111 ir up lo 1 1 1 \ f II (if ird 1 lais) In i hisur s JX mid X (flocoiid 
iinl fii't ill ), (In nil (litiiii of iiis(nntion should he h’lighsh (tscepL 
Ills n il I uu'ini/i and a \iriniinhir) 

') \o all 'iinI'iU" must In to (raimd that that tan fnirl,\ t'\prcHs their 
(h'lni'Iits in liielnh, that tint linti auidir atipinintniieo \uth sfnndnrd 
I 11 'lisli \\n(irn w lime untingH nn Miiti'd to tin ir enjiueitiLs, auch ns Gold- 
Miiilli, \ilili on. .“suift, I'fn . llinl tUcj ran tnlU in English with some 
flin-iu \ , and that thr) ninl <• a (lioroiigh stmh of soiiui stnndnrd book on 
I mdisb franininr 'I'd help llii'in in acquiring a fair amount of 
grotiiuling in 1 nghsli, hislor\ should be made a conij)iilsor\ subject of fhtir 
loiir I III till first tuo cho'-i i A atiuK ol boohs of talcs and travels should 
1)1 (iicoiiragid 

ti/) In tin mhool stugi urcafi r stre-s should bt laid upon praotical training in 

I nglii-h, that Is to sn\, tin acepiisilion of the pouor of cvprcssing one’s 
thoughts ( 1 ( iirh in I nglish, and of fnlKing in I'higlish mfli some degree ot 
lliiim\ 'J'hi'i habit oine ntqiiind will coiitmne in the University stage, 
and (Inn luIl be greati r o|iportunifv for encouraging hferarj training ortho 
studs of I'ligli'-li hlcrature 

<0 Yi , 111 all siibjitls (seept a clniiKal language and a scrnacular 

t/) \ III tin 15 Si and M Si ('snininntions uheri (he general course of study 

II not liiigniitn adsaiiiid scientific rcndi rs, diHcourscs, or diRsertatious 
nia\ b( iirc-iiihid as test books, iiistcnd of puril^ literary uorks. Bub 
thn loursi is not lo he adoptid in (ho I iSc i \nninin(ion, uhcro the 
g’Miirnl couife of stiiih should not be non linguisfic 


O'O.StS'AMV, irAnrDA.S 


(i) "ic' , in thf piciihar tireiimstiincts of our country it is necessary 
(■I) ('0 Xo, 

ffi) English should be the medium of insliuction during the last four 3 cars of study 
III seiondiiiy St hools, ns at jircsont oi'gniiiscd, in the ten clung of English 
and other iillif d siibji t (s. but not in tho classics 
(<) Xo, the jiou'ci of reading, uriting, and spenkiiig is not properly developed 
I'aulty mithods of tcnihing and ovamuiation (and many teachers live to 
satisfy the (vnminei’s) leinc tho average Indian boy, after years of study^ 
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QUESTION 11. 


Goswiarr, Haeidas — coiitd 


dumb and marticulate, gropmg for words wherewxili to decently clothe an 
intelligent oral reply to the simplest questions touching daily Me and unable 
to compose, or'' even read, in the English language shortly after leavmg 
school English begun m the school and contmued in the college as a task is 
remembered and avoided as a task in after life The habit of easv mtelhgent 
readmg, of readmg without tears, as a source of cidture, or to obtam inform- 
ation, IS, in veiy many cases, left lacking m our results 

The recommendations recently submitted by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion to the Government Committee on Modem Languages m England define 
the aims of mstruction m a modem language as follows — 

“(1) The cultivation of correctness and fluency m the spoken and written 

language 

(2) The cultivation of the capacity to read and appreciate the best literature 

in the language 

(3) The imparting of accurate information about the people and their 

land — 

(i) Daily life and ways, chaiacter and ideas 
(u) Geography 
(in) History ” 

Recognismg the twofold nature of the task the course m English should, 
therefore, be divided into hterari/ and hngutsixe — 

(A) Til o parallel senes of readmg books differentiated by their objects and 

methods, but hnked up by their subject matter, should be mtroduced, 

' the first, of texts of high literary ment suited to the capacities of school 
students or havmg reference to the Me, character, and history of the 
foreign nation ; and the second, of a few graduated readmg books suflS- 
cient, for the whole school course and made up of extracts, each complete 
in itself, to serve as the basis of exercises m speakmg and wntmg, m 
grammar and vocabulary 

(B) Recitation has been neglected of late years A canon of smtable graduated 

poems to be learned by heart should be prepared and made available for 
use Some prose pieces, not long, should occasionally be committed to 
memory as models of style and recited with smtable intonation and ex- 
pression by tbe class 

(Cl There shouli be less of translation into English, and more of the inverse 
process for the benefit of the mother tongue In translation into English 
sentenees are constracted on the model of the native, and this encourages 
slovenly speeeb At present, undue importance is attached to transla- 
tion 

(D) English elasscs should be kept small ns much individual work on the part 
of the pupil, and much individual attention by the teacher, is required 
It is not possible to take a class of 40 or 50 pupils satisfactorily 

\E] Instruction in the foreign language should be preceded by thorough in- 
steuction in the mother tongue, othcnrise, much of the tcachmg is in 
cffectneor becomes an arduous task. Our students arc deficient in this 
respect 

(P) lii'truction in the literature, history, and geography of one’s o«n country 
1- the only sound basis for mstruction m the hnmonilir’S in the foreign 
1 mgua'ic, and there is not adequate provision for this at present 

\G} AU ijraminalion'! iii Enghrh should include an oral test tn conicrsation, 
n I lire, and diclnlion 

H Xonc but thoroughly qualified teachers should be allowed to teach English 
The ri.ccnt iraproi ements in the method of teaching English or ani 
other forcien language arc not knoi,-n to, or at best onl^v imperfectly 
gri-jr d In, man_\ of the teachers 
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(I) Short holiday courses m the method of tcaolimg English should be organised 
for their benefit and travelling bursaries should bo allowed to them to 
enable them to see the teaching of English m the schools whore such 
teaching hag succeeded most, or is cam^ on under the most favourable 
conditions 

(d) As the aim of teaching English should bo largely humanistic the tra inin g in 
English, both m school and university, should mvolvo both these elements 
vide my answer to (c) Supra 

In all coses whore technical or commercial specialisation is deemed necessary this 
special trainmg should bo reserved for the end of the course 
<c) Yes 

If) Yes , the mam thing m education is to develop the pupil’s humanitj Whatever 
the subject, educationists now lay more stress on the pupil himself than on 
the subject ho studies If wo keep the human boy m view it must be admitted 
that both BCionco and letters must contribute to a complete education. Be- 
sides, ho camiot have the necessary scientific and technical literature in his 
oivn vernacular He has to obtam information from books in the foreign 
languages But literature should bo taught differently to pupils aecordmg as 
their interests arc different Wo all recognise the difference between the 
appreciation of music and the power of musical performance The same 
distinction between appreciation and execution should obtain m the teaching 
of Engbsh to students who follow a hnguistio and literary course of studies, 
and those who follow a course other than linguistic In the latter case, the 
aim must be not only to teach them to read and wnte and speak, to obtam 
and commumcato information on scientific or technical subjects, but also to 
teach them to appreciate literature 


Gkay, Dr. J Henby. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (a) It IB comprehensive enough 

(t) The vernacular should bo the medium of instruction, with practical English as 
a second subject till the last three years of secondary school life, when the 
process should bo reversed 
((Z) Yes , English literature only m the Umvorsity. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes, to students not m linguistic courses practical English 


Gbiffith, W. E 

f i) The general position of the English language in India needs consideration before any 
conclusion can bo reached 

Engbsh IS the language of Government aU over India If English ceased to bo 
the medium of instruction m colleges what would bo the effect on the various pro- 
vinces 7 The colleges of each province would teach a different language, and no 
common language (as Engbsh has become) for the whole of India u ould exist 
Engbsh has been the medium of instruction in the high schools and the umvers- 
itics of India for at least the last fifty years The language is in general use 
among the educated classes of India, and every year secs it spoken still more 
widely, ' 

Indian parents everywhere desire their chddrcn to learn Engbsh Even amongst 
the guardians of chddrcn who attend primary schools the same desire is shown , 
and often the inclusion or exclusion of Engbsh decides the success or failure of a 
school The guardians feel that unless their chddrcn have a knowledge of Engbsh 
they cannot gain the position in life which, othcrinse, they might obtain 
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OBA 


Chandba 


A much wider knowledge can be obtamed from books -wr -c'ntri.cli than from 


books imtten m Bengali If books -written in Bengali^^^J^^^'^tecl for those 


written in English general educational progress wouldf ““^Q^er even than it 
IS at present ® 


Again, the Engbsh language to the Bengali boj is not on 

to the English bo}' English is a h-nng language, am boy hears it 

KTinken wherever he noes h® ° 


same footmg as Latin 


spoken wherever he goes 
After consideration of all these circumstances I am of 


that Enghsh should 

be used as the medium of mstruction and of evami'^^®’^ . every stage abo-^ 
the matnculation m the University course It may^^*?^ d that the aver'' 
student will think more clearly in Ins own language ^ ,,fore ei 
abetter educated man Ido not thmk that be tli -mntten 

schools were staffed with properly qualified teacheS'?^^ 


,vQaf 

\ec! 


re 


(u) (o) The average Umversity student, on his entrance to the Um-r’ersity, does 

present possess an adequate command of Enghsh. '-r 

I consider that the defect is due not so much to the language, as to the som 
system Two changes should give the desired effect 
In the first place, Enghsh should be taught m all the classes of schools In a 
high school there are twelve classes Enghsh should be taught as a special 
subject in the six lower classes , and it should be the medium of instruction 
m the SLx higher classes At first, a mixture of Enghsh and Bengah would 
become the medium m the six higher classes , but this would soon give way 
to the Enghsh medium 

In the second place, properly quahfied teachers should be provided for the schools 
Such teachers would, by their methods of teaching, enable the average child 
to Icara through the medium of Enghsh after the end of his sixth year of 
school life 


(6) Enghsh should be used as the medium of instruction in all subjects for those 
students uho are being prepared for the matnculation This is the present 
sjstcm It is true that much of the teaching is imparted by means of an 
admixture of Enghsh and Bengah , but this uould cease, and Enghsh would' 
gradually predommate as better quahfied teachers were provided 
(c) I am not satisfied with the kmd of framing now given in Enghsh before entrance 
to the Umversity , in the majority of cases it is unsystematic 
In the SIX loiscr classes Enghsh should be taught by the “ direct method” I he 
lessons should mainly be conversational , but, m each class, an Enghsh reading 
book should be introduced Teachers should drau up definite syllabuses at 
tile beginning of each month, and uork according to them 

In the SIX higher classes English a^ould be the medium of instruction Far 
more English reading uould be done here than in the lover elasscs , and in 
the tvo highest classes a bcgiiming uould be made of the study of Enghsh 
htemture 

(f) I think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted 
in Eiurh=h I voiild again ^ay that I do not consider Enghsh to be the real 
difliculty , it IS the lack of properly quahfied teachers 


GuHA, JaTINDRA CnANDEt.. 

(i) The practice m xogue at present amongst the teachers in colleges is to lecture 
to th< ir cIa'--C' m Eiigh'Ii , but there is no bar, so far as I know, to their usmg the 
x(rnacul\r for tlic '■ame purpo'e exceptmg the force of a fixed practice 
1 d tr irhtioii in fwour of the ii-e of Engli'li , and I knoav of sonic tcachcr-i 
v!'o r. .ki U'C of a happy mixture of Engli-h and the xcrnacular whi'o teaching 
till' c!i I The jifiuliw ndaantagc of this practice is that those English 
t.'r'' a> d p'T 'C' for which there are no snit^pje crjunalents m the vema- 
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cular majf be given in llieir native form, while the i cni of tlie lecture may bo 
tlclivcrcd in the vcniacular, winch imi«t malce a quicker and clearer 
iinprc'i'uon iij-on the mind of the Btiidcnt than a foreign tongue 'J’bo knowledge 
of I'kigliHli poHscssed by HtiidcntH at the early utagtH of tlicir eollego 
career ih loo meagre to enable them to follow IcctiircH w( II m that tongue, 
fio the vernacular Hboiild bn the medium of inBlriiction at leaat in the 
intermediate classoH of the college , m wbieb case knowledge eould bo 
imparled vitb greater facility and dcfimtcncHs ExaminationR, however, 
flliould be condiieted in Engliab, for the vet naciilars of tliiH country being 
5'ct in a fitato of imperfect development, and Htiidcnts possessing very 
little literary knowledge of them, they would, in moht cases, find it difTicuIt 
to WTito their answers m tbcir vernacular in a f Direct and refined stylo 
The goal of the University, however, should bo to introduce text books 
^vrlttcn in the vernacular wbonever practicable, and when it is possible to 
replace all the present text books by vernacular ones the vernacular mav 
take the place of English m regard to both examination and instruction in all 
subjects except those of English language and literature The medium of 
msl ruction and of examination m secondary schools should bo the verna 
cular throughout Eut ip order to giiaid against English being neglected, 
greater attention should bo paid to the langiingo side of it (vk , gram 
mar, composition, (ranslation, etc) iii the higher classes of schools, and 
special arrangements should be made in the lower classes for giving praotical 
traimng to students in the use of the English language Those who advo- 
cate teaching through the medium of English contend m favour of it that 
students get more familiarised with English through the reading of their text- 
books written m that language, and through constantly listening to the words of 
their teachers spoken in it But it may be said m reply to them that the cause 
of sound Icnowlcdge ought not to bo saeiificed to the object of acquiring a 
good knowledge of English Besides this, the mcio reading of a few text 
boolcs on a limited number of non literary subjects written m English, and 
listening to expositions of those subjects in English, cannot give the student a 
wide command of the English language To learn to use correct and idiomatic 
English it IS necessary that ho should live habitually in an atmosphere whero 
English IS the spoken language Englifh warm with fclings and emotions and 
uttered with all the accompaniments of expressive gestures and motions, lh in 
slanct with a peculiar force and life that appeal most powerfully to / the mind 
The work done m English in the class room can bo but a poor substitute ns 
an agency for tcaohuig English for the living spirit of English that one finds in 
its own native atmosphere The reading of a few select text books on English 
literature and language, and a special course of 'practical training in vTiting and 
speaking Englush, would bo quite enough to teach a boy as miicli of/J^nghsh as 
ho can possilily learn at school 'J’ho direct molhod of teaching English, as far 
as our schools are concerned, cannot, from the very nature of tilings, mean 
anything but a travesty of the real thing, for we cannot make our bo^s luo 
habitually in an atmosphere of English, and also cannot provide for the teaching 
of English in the school classes by Englishmen Tlio kind of direct method that 
IS being used in some schools can but enlarge the vocabulary of Ihc learner 
a little, but it cannot familiarise bun wiUi the striicliiro and configuration 
of English sentences It is only practical training in the lower classes uhicli 
will emphasise the memorising of idiomatic sentences and constructions 
showing the peculiar genius and morphology of the English langiirgc that 
can do this This method takes a middle course betsveen the scholastic and 
the colloquial methods, ^studiously avoiding both dialogues and grammars 
at first and is, I think, the only method suited to the peculiar conditions of 
our school education In the college elaR“es also more iniport-ancc should be 
attached to the language side of English than to the literature side Grammar 
and composition are almost entirely neglected here though students arc 
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very ill-grounded m them So, if they give more attention to these they ■mU 
he better eqmpped vith that kmd of knowledge of English which they wiU 
require m the practical hnsmesses of life The little of rhetoric and prosody 
winch IS taught in the mtermediate classes at present, and which includes only 
the deSmtions of a few figures of speech and a few rules of scanmng, is ot 
verj little use to them m improvmg their knowledge of Enghsh. 


f 

Guha, Eajantkanta. 

(i) For the present, yes , hut steps should be taken for the gradual introduction of 
Bengah os the medium of instruction for Bengah students at every stage above 
the matriculation m the Umversity course, retaining Enghsh as a compulsory 
subject for the intermediate and B A evanunations What Sir John Seeley 
says in his Expansion of England is worthy of note — “ If India is really to be 
enlightened evidently it must be through the medium neither of Sanskrit nor 
of English, but of the vernaculars — ^that is, Hindustani, Hindi, Bengah, etc ” 
It may not be possible for half a century more to teach science and mathe- 
matics m their higher branches in the vernaculars of Bengal, but logic and 
history, for the intermediate examination at any rate, need not wait so long 

(ii) (a) Yerj’ many of them have not 

(6) Text-books m English should form, as now, a compulsory subject , the medium 
of mstruction m mathematics, history, and other subjects should be the 
^ cmacular of the pupil 

(c) No , greater attention should be paid to dictation and penmanship ; and 
Enghsh grammar should be carefully taught, ns it used to be before the mtro- 
duction of the present regulations 

id) Yes 

(c) No ; the evammation in history, mathematics, and the classics should bo con- 
ducted in the vernacular of the candidate 

(/) Yes , an exception being made in favour of those who go in for the higher 
examinations m science and mathematics 

Yanous objections arc urged agamst the scheme of niakmg Bengah the medium 
of instruction in Bengal I shall trj* to meet only two of them It is feared 
bj many eminent educationists that if the proposal were given effect to our 
students would not acquire that mastery of the Enghsh language without which 
no cducateil Indian can hope to make his mark in the present daj', and mthout 
vliuh higher unn ersity traimng ift-clf ivoiild become meflcctivc or nugatory to 
a large section of our joiing men I do not appreciate the force of tlus objec- 
tion In the fir-t pi ice, the mastery of the English language is not the be-all 
and the end all of existence to a man Inmanv'of the avocations a uorking 
knowledge of English i« quite enough E\en in the learned professions it is 
pO"-iblc for an Indian to attain to distinction mthoiit being able to speak and 
u rite Ench^h like an Enghsliman Then, again, if part of the time and labour 
nov dccotcd to the stud_\ of history, mathematics, and logic in a foreign tongue 
could be Sit free and added to the toil-onie process of the learning of Enghsh 
1 do not ^ce vh\ our i ndergriduatr-s should fail to have cicn that mmimum 
stock of kno\ h-dge of the English language vliith would tnahlo them to 
pso-f-cute succf -sfulK their higher unn er-iU studies To think in one language 
vad to sjH xl and write m another is not a normal condition for nnj man If 
an abno-mal s\ -tem has done so miuh poo<l, as it is admitte<l on all hands it has, 
th ri \ I r 'Oil to a norm il st itc of thine- nnnot do wor-e 

A s,(oiil objis tion IS tin la< k of smtabh trxt hooks in the aeniacularx ^fj 
an ' < - to tilt- I' th it fl e siippK will 'olio i th< demand. 
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\ 

Gunn, J W 

(i) Yesj my reason is that, under existing conditions, a good knowledge of English is 

a matter of “ bread and butter ” and, however much one may smile occasionally 
at quaint specimens of “ Babu English,” it cannot be denied that under the 
present system the average Bengali with an English education has a far better 
knowledge of that language than the average Englishman has of any foreign 
language he may have learnt at school Moreover, English is raiudly becoming 
the much needed hngua franca of educated India 

(ii) (o) No , the difficulty may bo obviated by making the English course for the 

matriculation and I A purely modem, classical English being deferred till the 
B A course, and by teaching up to the I A in a few selected schools 
(&) In view of the opinion expressed in (ib above, no change in the jircsent S3'stem 
IS desirable or necessary The teaching of English as a scpaiatc subject will 
not ensure the required degree of proficiency until the methods of teaching 
have been vastly improved 

(c) No , as indicated in (a), above, the course should be restricted to modern 

English 

(d) Yes, the matriculation and I A courses should concentrate on the former, 
(c) Yes. 


Gupta, Amrita Lad. 

(il English should not bo used as the one medium of instruction an’S of oxammation 
at every stage above the iratriculation Even in teaching European languages 
and European lastoric", including English, uhero English sliould bo the 
medium, the vernacular may bo used vhcio necessary In scientific subjects 
English technical terms should bo frcolj used, either vrittcn in English character 
or transliterated, till cither tho terms thomsclvcs aro naturak'^cd or suitable and 
easily intelligible till vernacular equivalents are found Even if it vero j>o«siblo 
in tho distant future to replace the mother tongue of a v'ast population vith a 
cultural tradition behind by a foreign medium of instruction it can seldom be a 
laudable object of dcsiic for tho folloviing reasons — 

(A) It smothers all native originality and genius 

(B) Though by constant practice tho habit of speaking and VTiting English may 

bo acquired j'ct habit is only second nature, and not nature it'-df 

(C) A tliorough acquaintance vith the goiuiis of a foreign language is possible for 

tho few and cv^cn, in such cases, it is sometimes precariouM, but the tunc and 
energy spent in tho laborious courting of such acquaintantc bj the majontj 
may bo far bettor utilised in tho direct acquisition of knowledge 

(D) IMoreovor, oxporicnco shows that a foreign medium tends to create and widen 

an undesirable gulf between tho educated clas'^cs and the mas rs at large 
English being tho .Stato language it is essential that provision should bo made 
not only for a jiraotical training in the u^o of the Engli-h l.ingu igo at cvtrv stage 
of univcrsitj' education from the matriculation to graduition, but aL o for a 
training in tho study of English literature in the honours and po'f graduate 
classes On no account should English be dc'-lodgcd from its fir~t jilacc a-i a 
compulsorj subject till graduation 


Gupta, Bipin BnnAPi 

(i) l do not hold that Fnghsli should be u^cd as the medium of instruction rrd of 
examination at cver^ si ige abov f the matra id Uieii I ! <■ j r< nt ‘•j, t< m i*- to > 
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artificial nnd almost absurd I wonder if anywhere else in the world an intel- 
lectual atmosphere has ever been sought to be created by imparting know- 
ledge through the medium of a foreign language 

(ii) (^’) English should never be used ns the medium of instruction in secondary schools 
even for those students who are being prepared for the matriculation Even 
w hile reading English text-books a teacher ought to make it a jiomt to convey 
ideas m English prose or verso to students not in Englisl , but in 
the vernacular of the province, for he should be more concerned w itli the 
+nming of the intellect than with mnkmg the student grapple with strange 
idioms nnd stranger involutions of sentences Students must not be 
made to feel that they are compelled to worship strange forms in a strange 
tabernacle before priests chanting mantras in stinnge formulas which are 
supposed to have some mystic influence upon the character of the training 
they receive Under the present system, you ask Bengali lads to explain 
English passages m English Either some sort of an explanation must hai e 
been hammered into tlicir brains by some teaclier at school or at home, or 
they are driven to indulge in howlers Where is the necessity for all this ? 

(r) Boys now hardly get a training m English in secondarj' schools , thej' are 
coached to pass some examination 

Gn) Let English be a secondary subject at school nnd in the colleges , ample provision 
slioiild be made for training the intellect in tbo intricacies of the language at 
school , and let there ho ample freedom in cverj’ college for regulating the ' 
etudy of English literature 


Gupta, Sattendeanath 

Tlic following answer has reference to secondary education only 
(i) Yes 

(ii) {a) Tlie answer is in the affirmative in the case of students who have been educated 
in schools where English is taught accordmg to the direct method from the 
lowest class In the case of other students the answer is m the negative 
{b) From the fourth class upwards 

(c) Bojs should bo exercised in conversational English from the last class The 

leaching of this subject should bo mainly bj the direct method , critical study 
of this language is also necessary. , 

(d) Yes , both are necessary ' 

(c) Yes , except m Sanslmt nnd Bengali 


Gupta, Umes Ciiandea, 

(l) ^0' / 

(ii) (a) Yes , but a little more knowledge of English is desirable, nnd I give my sugges- 
tions and'oiunions on this point in answer to (r) 

(M Up to (1 iss \ 11 all other subjects except English ought to be taught through 
the nit (hum of natnc languages , but English ought to be taught in the lower 
( lassp, along with these other subjects, but from class VIII all subjects arc 
to be taiiglit in English 

(< ) \ little more English ought to be learnt bj bor s In order to learn English 
better bo\s m school classes ought to learn b}' heart some “spelling 
books ” a-< w as III \ ogiie before, and the book read w as I\Iurrn\’s “Spoiling 
Book’’ published bi, the Calcutta School Book Society, so that all bojs 
111 u be able with facilitr to read all English books Though craiiimiiig is 
(li-coiiriged nowadajs still, in learning a foreign tongue, it is iinacoid 
ilile \t present “spelling” ns “spelling” is not taught to discoiinge 
erainiinny, but, ns I have said above, such cramming is una^ oidnble, E'cn 
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Indinns nro to got by licnrt “ Ainarkoso DiDlioniiry ” and Home giammnr'^lo 
loam Sanskrit ns the langnago ih a dca<l one Bajsnow learn tbo spoiling 
of jiartieiilar words ns they meet tlicm in tlioir text books taught in their 
ilnxsc*!, and (bo quantity of siicb atudics is very liniitcd 

Sonic large books of history, such ns MniHlinian’s “ llistoiy of India ”, ought to 
bo sinndard books for tlio niatnciilation examination, and the liistory of 
Bengal, by the sniiio nnllior, ought to bo a stnndard book for class VIJI I'lio 
Htiidj of such books will enable boys to bo more acquainted Witb the 
Biigbsli language 'J’lio jirescnt text books on history are voiy sninll Boys 
learn \cr3’ little of the ICngbsli language tliroiigli the medium of history, 
us wns done before I suggest that, to increnko the quantity of reading the 
Knglisb language m school classes, boysin class Vlll ought to read English 
Irnnslntions of the jJff///aW/«rat and Bawwi/aa and Muhammaflan boys some 
English translations of J’crsian books so that, the thoughts being familiar, 
boys w ill learn more of the Englisb language in a shoiter time 

(d) Not in the school, but in the Umvci-sit}' 

(c) 'J’hosc boys who do not desire to enter tbo University foi poverty or other reasons 
maj be examined in all other subjects cxco])t]Cngbsh in the vernacular, but 
With those bojs who desire to got university education the examination in 
their ease ought to bo conducted in English in all subjects, except that the 
examination in S inskrit or Bengali and other Indian languages ought to bo 
conducted ns at present 

(/) Yes, the present system of pass eoui'so study is sufiioient 


Haldar, Dr Hiralal. 

(1) I am strongly of oiimton that English should bo used as tlie niodnlm of instruo-f 
tion and of examination nt every stage above the Matriculation m the Univers- 
ity course To do anything likely to weaken the knowledge of English of our 
students tvould bo disastrous to the best mteiosts of the country 1 am aware 
of a inovomont in Bengal wliioh has for its aim the substitution of Bengali for 
English as the inodium of iiistruotion This is, to some extent, one of the 
many expressions of the ohauvniism winch is such a marked feature of the 
Bengal of to day. But I see no reason for changing the system which tlio 
pioneers of English education in this country adojitcd after much deliberation 
The analogy of other countries is misleading H’lio conditions of India are 
peculiar, and what may bo fitting olsowhoro is not so hero India is a part of 
the British Empire, and the most important bond which connects it with that 
Empire IS the English language The loading citiAcns of India must bo in close 
touch with the ideals, culture, and civilisation of the West and this is possible 
only tlirough the medium of English I shall, no doubt, do told that English 
will continue to bo taught as before But it must not bo forgotten that stu- 
dents learn Enghsh not merely by studying the prosoribod text books in that 
language, but also by reading books on other subjects •written in English and 
because Enghsh is the medium of instruction and of oxammation Even so a 
considerable proportion of students do not properly understand the books 
recommended by the University because of their imperfect knowdedge of the 
language in which they are written This state of things w ill only bo aggravated 
if the proposed change is earned out Further, in the interests of the Bengali 
language itself, it is necessary that our students should bo w oil grounded m 
English Bengali htoraturo has boon onriohod only by men w'ho know English 
thoroughly well I am not awaro of a single distinguished Bengali proso 
writer without any knowledge of Enghsh Whore, for example, would Pir 
Rabindra Nath Tagore have been if Ins culture had'boen purely mdigonouv and 
if ho did not draw his inspiration from the art and htoraturo of tho West 7 
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(n) I do not think that University students have, on their entrance to the University, 
^ an adequate command of Enghah This has specially been the case smce the now 
regulations came into force 

(ill) English should bo used as the medium of instruction m secondary schools m the 
first four classes 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(i) No 

(ii) {h) ITio vernacular should bo the mcdiiuu of instinction m all the subjects excepii 

English, in wluch mstruction to the lust four classes of a high school should 
be given through the mcchum of Enghsh 

(c) No, p'casc sec mj' answer to question 8 

(d) In the school there should be no distmction 

(c) It should bo conducted m the vcmacnl.ir in aU subjects except English 

(/) No, students uho take up the purely scientific course for their degree .examm- - 
ations may not be compelled to take up Enghsh 

(in) Instruction in all the subjects except Enghsh should he imparted through the medium 
of the vernacular If, at present, it bo found impracticable, steps should be taken 
to introduce it gradually In the pre-University stage tho vernacular should 
bo the medium of mstruction m all the subjects except English 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral 

(i) Yes, Enghsh should, by all means, be used ns tho medium of instruction and 'of 
examination at every stage in the Universitj course 

(n) {a) I am afraid they have not 

(6) From class VII upwards in secondary schools the medium of instruction should 
be chiefix Enghsh, alloumg a degree of freedom to teachers to use the verna- 
culars whore necessary 

(c) No, the present system aims at trauung students ivith an adequate command 

of Enghsh, but the means applied for training are defective, and those for 
testing tho standard of efficiency actually secured are of a very superficial 
nature 

I beg to suggest the following improvements — 

(A) The aim should bo the atud^ of Enghsh literature chiefly , and not of the S 
language only 

(B) The standard of testing should be raised 

(C) To limit the area of control of the examining bod^ 

(d) Yes , I do I ln% e already said that our aim should be chiefly the study of 

English ns a literature, to study and profit by the writmgs of the great thinkers 
of England 

(c) Yes, except perhaps in the vernaculars 

(/) Yes; the raediuin of studies for students other than those whose general course 
of studv IS linguistic should be English There Mill be no difhculty in tins 
system if a jirojicrly framed course of studies in English is introduced into 
high schools preparing students for the matriculation oxammntion 


Harley, A H 

(i) The problem of tho wrnaculnrs m Bengal concerns itself uith Bengali and Urdu 
only Bengali bemg the thief vernacular of tho province a foreign student would 
be obliged to learn it as a preliminary to bis understandmg the lectures were 
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it tlio inodiuin of instiuolion Urdu is iho Itugua jrancaol India mid, fuillur, lias 
])iido of plaoo in tlio afToctions of tlio ]\Iuhiiiuinadans of tho largo l^iwns particu- 
laily, but now that (ho Muhammadans of iho villages have entered tho ranks of 
Hludonifl it Hooins likely that, Bengali will como to oociipy a huger place among 
Ldiuuitid Muhammadans, especially as it is strongly fell in some quarters that it 
IS iK'odod in oidinaiy competition mill the II nidus At the same time, those 
Miihaiiimadans of tho juovinoo ulio cling to Uidii and iefu--o to learn Bengali 
aionnmeious enough to iO((une that foi homo time to come at least edueation 
111 tho Galoiitta University should bo tluough t>ho inedmin of haii'lish and, in the 
oiu uinslaneos, I am obliged to leiiicbont that I'Inglish should remain the 
ineclnim 

(ii) (a) Students do not have aburiioioiit coiiiniand of Knglish at tho piesciit entranee 
stage Undci the proposed system llioj' uoiild lia\t 

(h) English should bo tho iiiodnnn in tho foui ui>poi tlastes of tlie school 

(c) Thoro should bo uioro attontion iiaul to coiiijiosition and home e\eii I'-es, but 

in Muhammadan institutions a foaturo ulneli is more at fault tliaii the 
nlot^hod of toaohmg IS that toaclieis stay 011I3 long enough to gain te. idling 
oxporioiioo and thou find omjiloymoiit in soiiio 111010 liicratiio calling 

(d) In school omphasis should bo laid almost cut irolj , on a piaetual training 

in English 'I'lio study of tho litciatiiie is not essmilial at tins stage 

(() As tho student would have a oompelout know ledgo of Engli'-li b\ the time he 
loaohod tho matuoulation stago 1 would adiiso that the niisweisbo gnon 
in English 


IIay, Dr. Ali red 

(1) I am strongly of oiniiion that English should boused as the nndinni of irntriu' 
tioii and of oxannnation at 01013' stage "hoco tho inatncnhition in tin Uni\ir-il3 
eourso. If tins is not done tho stiideiit will not be in a po-’ilion to m d.i ii'-r of 
tho wealth of literatiiio winch exists 111 tho English hnigiiagi' on (\(r3 nibgiL 
foiiiniig jiiirt of a uinxersitv cour'-e, and ho will be (iiiilc unable to 1 1 ep Inni'clf 
U]) to date by following modern dovelojniieiits .Sindiiits hliould be pirlnulirlx 
oiicoiiragod to cidtnato tho art of e\])rO'snig llicm^dic with (loirin and 
prooisioii, and more sticss should bo hud on tins thin on a knowledge of Liigh-li 
litoraturo 


ITazha, Joglndra Naiii 

(1) English should be genendh the medium of instriu tion and of i •'amni itmu 111 tb- 
Unnersil3' eoin>t But, whin jiossibh, teacher-, shonhl b' juinnltid xith r 
cncoiiragid, to hctiin' in pun Bengali and whin e tnililih b' 'd on n* 
siibjiit has bun ]niblished in a xcinnenhir, and ap|iio\uI b\ lli. I uid >' 
stiidiis, it should be silutul as an altematne ti ’'t 1 ud inlhit no, f Ii 
tins w 113 stejis should Ik tikinto mtrodiuu the x eni n ul ir gi dndl. M n* ' b. 
and stcadih) as an allirnalne iiudium of iii'-triictinn in tla LjuilI i‘\ J. ' 


as Indian xcrniu niar-. arc not xit sunieuiith dexitiisd t ■> b an i q' ' 
xehielu of our thoiights, ni inanx i m s Englnh mint unifirn ^ • 
bo tin ihiif iiudnnii of iintniclnm and of tx'iiii i* *n V ' t 

reiiieinbcred that our mum ‘onru of Inowhdgi 1 fiooi.- \ on n •’ 1 * 

lingnage f?o a sunn'icnt eominaiid «>{ (In^ J 'i_h h 1 n., u i* ' ! ' - t - 

pni'-eeiition (if our Unix i r-it x Uudx 

Ihe anils of the Uiiixcr itx sl,,,nld b •<' m .1 i‘* ’• in' ( x, ' • t'l'" ' 

xxith equal cue lioth m the xemxeuli- >n I u I i 1 
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(u) (a) University students have not, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of Enghsh 

As all the studies of the Umversity are to be earned on through Enghsh a student 
vrho docs not start with a competent knowledge of Enghsh is heavily 
handicapped from the beginnmg, and this drawback will contmue to hinder 
his progress throughout his college career Therefore, the high Enghsh 
schools are to be so orgam^ed that the standard of Enghsh enforced therem 
should be raised to the level of efficiency required by the nature of umversity 
vork 

({») Matnculation students should be taught the vernacular, classical language, 
history, and geography m the vernacular The rest should be taught through 
the medium of Enghsh in the first three classes 

(c) The trauimg now given m the use of the Enghsh language and literature is 
not satisfactory This can bo remedied by the mtroduction of the direct 
method of Enghsh teaching by teachers specially tramed for the purpose 
At present, the four lowest classes are sadly neglected They should be under 
really qualified teachers 

(cf) There should be a cbstinction, both m schools and m the Umversity, between 
a practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh language and a training m the 
study of Enghsh htcrature 

(i) Ko , the matnculation examination m Enghsh, mathematics, mechames and 
physical geography should be conducted m Enghsh and the other subjects in 
tlic vernacular 

(/) A practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh language should be given to 
those students whose general course of study may be other than hngmstic. 
The object of this practical trammg is to enable a student to wnte system- 
atically m good Enghsh what he has got to say on a particular subject of his 
study 


Holland, Eev. WES 

(i) and (ill) 1 Mould advocate a much larger use of the vernacular in iimvbrsity educa- 
tion so that altcrnatch it luaj become the pnncipal medium of education I 
consider that a duel rc.ison for the liracntablv Iom standards attained in certain 
directions is due to the difficulty of tlie medium of ms'ruction It probably is 
also not Milliout its effects on the mtcllcctunl attainment and capacity of our 
tcacbing ‘'t.vff I consider the Bengali student to be the equal m mtcllcctual 
jioMcrs of the students of an English unixcrsitj , and in diligence ho is hard to 
ri\ al Yet the text books in classical history at the I A stage include Smith’s 
‘ Smaller Histones of Greece and Borne ” A large part of college teachmg 
and learning IS conccrnetl Mith understanding the meaning of the English Mords 
in mIiicIi tlic subject is being studied There is the less time and strength for 
the attunraents of high standards m the subject itself I consider that the 
Urge miinhtr of failures at each successive stage ui the University course is duo 
to the ''amc cause The ad\ nnc« in standard m the particular subject that may 
nituralh bo expected at the end of a iMo-ycars’ course is too much when the 
diniciilta of the medium is home in mind Further, frcslmcss and keenness of 
interest m a particular subject ciaporatc vhen the medium through which it is 
>-tiidic<I mtoriioses such difliculta The issue is not confined to the mere difficulty 
of the medium The mIioIc setting of many of our ciimcula ls so foreign that a 
siibjcet i-- learned, not as.'-imilated Take philosophy Tliero is probablj no 
branch of learning for Mhieh India ls (beiond all question) naturally more 
giftcel and di>]H)scel But, insteul of starting Mith the philosophical thought of 
Jiidii and nioi mg along the (generally pantheistic' channels through Mhich the 
li dni< mind naturalh works, Icndmg on to a stud^ of Western philosophl by 
mcaiLs ol carcfuUi related resemblances and differences, ivc start with Plato and 
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Ansloilc, and bo on down the list of European philosophers A new era of 
philosonhicnl advance will open the day when philasophy begins to be taught in 
the vernacular using the vocabulary of Sanskrit instead of Western philosophy 

Wc insert slice-wise into the Indian memory (not mmd), a groat chunk of Western 
philosophy It IS nowhere related to the system through which ho naturally 
thinks No channels arc laid down for the passage of his thought from one system 
to the other The result is he learns our philosopliy, but he never thinks it 
Our philosophic courses are, in cdcct, the history of philosophy And so in 
nearly a century of our Western education wo have not produced a smglo Indian 
philosopher of European reputation A distinguished Indian student who 
had attained the highest honours m an Indian umversity told me ho could remem- 
ber the moment and tlio room in Oxford when he began to think Enquiries 
from stair and students alike have revealed the fact tliat they do almost all their 
thinking m the vernacular To be educated m a language which is not the 
vehicle of thought must cramp intellectual development in all kinds of vaya 
The forcignncss of our whole curricula sterilises our best Indian mmds 

To return to the language of instruction Bengal has a larger population than 
Japan Yet Japan, by use of the vernacular, has budt up an educational system 
that commands the respect of the West Bengali, Hmdi, Marathi, Tamd, and 
Telugu (with perhaps Gujarati, Malayalam, and Kanaresc) would provide most 
inhabitants of India with at least a quasi-vornacular And the first three would 
educate more than 200 millions of India’s population 

I consider that the standard of English as a subject of study should remain pretty 
much where it is Further, a suflicicnt working knowledge of English should 
bo required to enable the student to read and understand the literature of the 
West Ho should be able to study the best works m English on his subject just 
ns many Englishmen can study works in French or Latin Such a practical 
working knowledge of English is, further, absolutely icquisitc for political reasons 
But that IS no reason why the student should bo lectured to or examined in English 
If he IS to think ho wll think most freely and fruitfully m Ins own language. 

I ^hould, therefore, rerjuire the standard m the school of English literature to remain 
much as at present I should demand of all university students «uch a practical 
knowledge of English as to enable them to study English v ntings And I should 
allow English as an optional language of mstruction and examination I should 
allow any lecture and c-xamination papers, other than those m English literature, 
to be done in the vernacular Let the student of English historv read English 
histoncal works But, let him, if he likes, express his ansuers m the xernacular 
And let his lecturer teach him m the same, 

There xvill be a new outburst of inlcllcctunl life in Bengal vhen throughout their 
education they think and express themselves in the vernacular And for us 
teachers, except in English literature, Bengal need bo no more dependent upon 
England than is Japan 


Holmes, Rev W. H G. 

(i) Yes (But I could x\ibh it v ore possible to found x crnacular higher education 

and a vernacular unixcrsilj in the proxmee) 

(ii) (a) Most inadequate, they can neither speak it nor undcrbtind it I haxc to 

intcrvicv hundreds of students x\ho have just passed the matriciiLation 
examination Bad ns my Bcngah is thej understand it better than thc_\ 
understand my English. Thej cannot po^siblj follov lectures pixcn in 
English and the dictation and learn bx heart method is rndL-pon-iblf 
(6) If English 18 to bo the medium of uestruction in the Unixc-silx it should bo 
the medium of instruction at the carhest possible moment m Iho tchoo’ 
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(c) Schoolbojs are, m the luajoritj' of cases, taught Eughsh by masters Avho have 
a most madetjuate command of it The improvement above all others that 
js needed is to improve the quahty of the teachmg staff m secondary 
schools 

(cf) Surely , the present trammg m the study of English hteratiire is largely 
futile because students do not know English well enough to use it with even 
moderate ease and correctness All that the studj'^ of English htorature 
means to them is an exercise m memory by which certam phrases and 
sentences from essays by such men as Stopford A. Brooke or Carlyle are to 
be retamed sufiiciently long to be disgorged when wanted For example, 
students have had to study critical works on Jlilton’s Paradise Lost and 
Paradise -Regained uithout havmg to read one uord of these works except 
a few tmy quotations made by the critic It is the same also with Burns , 
students are non reading Carlyle’s criticism of Burns, but they do not read a 
u ord of Burns hmisclf The trammg of their mmds to appreciate hterature 
13 m no sense gomg on 

(c) Yes ; if English is to be the sole medium of mstruction m the University. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(1) My answer is in the affirmatiio 

(ii) (a) and (c) I think that many of our young men enter upon a university career 
before they are fit for it, and I agree with Sir James Meston in his observations 
made m this respect at the convocation of the Allahabad Umversity — 

“ The great majority of our boys leave our high schools before they are fit to take 
proper advantage of a university traming Spcakmg generally, their English 
13 weak, their mental discipline mcomplete, their pou er of expression defect* 
ivc , they cannot follow college lectures with profit, either m the language or 
the handhng of the prmciples ” 

^ Their chief difficulty is, perhaps, the Eughsh language But it cannot be expected 
that every Indian student should acquire a thorough mastery of English, 
foreign and hard as it is, at the matnculation stage The only thing that 
wo can fairly expect is that a young man entenng upon a umversity career 
should have a good knowledge of English I would, therefore, suggest that 
school education should be improved in the iray mdicated m my answer to 
question 8 

(/) Instead of English tho vernacular should be the medium of instruction m 
secondary schools But this rule should not be made compulsorj’, and an 
option should bo given to students, to write their ansvers, either in English 
or in their respective vernacular, at the matriculation examination 

(d) I uould draw a distmction, both m school and umversity, up to a certam stage. 
During tho period of school education bo^-s should Icam English ns a 
language But, as I have nlrcad\ stated, this penod is not enough to acquire 
a mastery over the language although the penod is perhaps sufficient to 
get an adequate knowledge of English Now, before a language is studied 
ns liter iturc complete mastery over it is necessary So I am mclincd to think 
tint English should be learned as a language nglit up to the I A term and 
then it should be studied as literature from the third 3 ear under the oxistmg 
system of tho Umi crsity 

It 13 suggested in certain quarters that the I x\ cxammntion be abolished, and 
that the penod of the matriculation bo extended bj* two \ oars This arrange- 
ment will interfere with certain professions, and put obstacles m the wax of 
lUo’C xoung men v no wi'b to go in for the mukbtarship examination after 
the matnculation , or enter ministerial <:er\ice after eohool edncnfion under 
the existing x\'t''m Morcoxcr, thocC who xvish to jirepart Ibcmst-his for 
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the lowor-grade pleadership, or take V L M fs , ■will be thiowa out unless 
the matriculation is considered as equivalent to the I A after its abobtion 
To obviate these difficulties, even if the I A exammation is retained, I submit 
that English should bo taught as a language, and not as hterature, right up 
to the I A standard. _ 

(c) It IS not at all necessary that the matriculation ezamination in all subjects should 
bo conducted in English The examination of such subjects as history, 
geography, etc , should bo conducted in the vernacular As an exammer 
of the Galcutta University I have always found that boys do well m 
the vernacular in those subjects, and many of them much better than in 
English 

(/) English should be taught to all students right up to the B A. standard 
There should be specialised courses, and those students, who take up a 
special subject, should have a thorough grounding in that subject, m addition 
to English For the M A degree one of the specialised courses only should 
bo the subject of study 


Howard, Mrs G L. C , 

(i) Certainly, for students who intend to lake up scientific subjects 

(n) (/) I think a certain amount of teaching in English would be an advantage At 
present, students who come to Pusa for so called post graduate work arc often 
lamentably dcheient m English They do not readily understand new ideas 
expressed in conversation, and cannot write a really mtclhgible account, m 
English, of what they have seen One can see in speaking to them that they 
arc often pondermg the meaning of the words Under these circumstances, 
it 18 quite hopeless to expect them to read W’ltli profit papers or books on 
subjects introducmg a whole scries of new terms such as genetics 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) Yes , most decidedly, 

(ii) (a) I beheve — at least so it is said — that Madras students arc ahead of most o.Vuvi 

Indian students m this matter In the Presidency CollOge, Madran, inter- 
mediate students are, from the first, qmte able to follow insj.tuction m 
English, and to study for tliomsolvcs any English book likely to be recom- 
mended to them. When inspcctmg up country colleges 1 hai c been told 
sometimes that the students’ knowledge of Enghsli was not sufficient to allow 
of the adoption of what I recommended as mtelbgeiit m^f libels of teaching 
and study , but I th nk these complamts — so far as they were not a sort of 
excuse — merely pomted to the fact that a large number of students had been 
admitted to the college whose sphool and pubhc exammation rccoixl shoved 
them to be unfit to enter on a university course 
(h) In the higher classes, assuredly, I am not sufficicntlj' an expert to liai c much 
of an opmion ns to the stage at which precisely Enghsh should begm to be 
the medium of instruction in all subjects 

(c) I cannot say I am, avoiding details I would say generally that the tcachmg 
is at fault When an Indian boy begins to learn English ns Idcl^ as not 
ho 18 taught by a person of a somewhat low order of intelligence who=o owm 
acquamtanco with Enghsh is exceedingly imperfect , and, at no stage, pro 
bably, in the pupil’s school hfe is he taught English bj a tciclwr pos-c.'fd 
of any special qualilicatioas for the task Most schoolmasters arc required 
to teach at least two subjects, Enghsh and somethmg else, mxth''mat!Cc', 
science, or historj, and it is for proficiencj m the Eomethmg else thit tn'-^ rrc 
appomted. High schools arc, in general, staffed with pa's graduated end, a 
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all pass graduates have taken Enghsh as a compulsory subject, they are all 
supposed to be able to teach Engbsll well enough In the trammg college 
the same mistake is made There, the normal student Icams to teach English 
(compulsory course) and somethmg else (special optional) No one spcci(dises 
m the teachmg of Enghsh It is right to say that a change m this matter 
IS under consideration 

(d) I do not bel'eve that, for imnmrsity purposes, anj’^ such distmction can be pro- 

fitably drarni One is very famihar with critic sm of a purelj' destructive 
character of ‘ hteraiy ’ courses m Enghsh, and endless exhortations to make 
our courses more ‘ practical ’ have been addressed to us If anythmg m the 
shape of constructive criticism has been offered it has hitherto escaped my 
notice, and I have yet to see, even m rough outline, an3" sort of defimte seheme 
for a ‘ practical ’ imi\ ersity course in Eughsh After all, for univorsitj' pur- 
poses, the studj^ of language cannot well be separated from a study of books, 
and boiks possessmg a hteiary i nine mU alu aj s be found to be more suitable 
than books v Inch ha\ o none The practical ends will themselves be best served 
if the course m Enghsh be a well-conceived hterar3'^ course Besides, courses m 
Enghsh are mtended to servo cultural, no less than practical, ends. I do not 
believe there is, m reaht3% any conflict of aims A course m Enghsh will bo of 
practical ^lue, that is to Ea3’, it mil give the student u hat he m ants for the 
successful study of other subjects, and for eugagmg profitably m practical 
affairs — capacity to read with imderstnndmg, liabits of clear and accurate 
thinking, facihty m expression — very largely m proportion as the course is 
hterarij 

(e) Yes 

(f) I am satisfied mth the Jladras arrangenfent, which is. — 

liilcrmcdialc course — Enghsh compulsory for all , about two-fifths of tho whole 
course 

B A pass — English compulsory for all , about haff tho whole course 

B A Jiouonrs — A iirchmmar3 course in English for aU It is a one-ycar 
course, but engages onty a small portion of the student’s time durmg the 
3 car [The complete honours course extends oi er three (or lour) 3’ears ] 
The prchmmar3' course in English consists of a part of the ordinary 
B A course, viz , ninot-conth ccntiuy prose (vith set books) and composi- 
tion on the subject matter of certam set books I behove tlus course to 
be quite suitable Tho professora of science at first regarded it with 
sonic suspicion, but thc3 have since testified to its usefulness, and, in 
the scheme for B Sc courses and exaniinat 10ns (pass and honours) re- 
centlv adopted b3 the senate, this same preliminary course has been 
included on tho unanimous recommendation of a committee of the 
” senate the great ni.ijorit3' of the members of which are scientists 


Huq, Tire Hou’blc Maulvt A K Fuzlul 

I 

(1) IVm vcr3 stronedv of opinion that Enghsh should bo used ns the medium of instruc- 
iion and of ex.unmation at even stage above the matriculation in the University 
tonr-^v 1 believe th it some of the nio^t glaring defects in the present condition 
of aff.nr-' in the Uinvcrsitv of Calcutta arc largol3 duo to a polic3 which relegates 
I neh'h to an unde-.cr\ cd i>0'ition of inferiont3 Enghsh has been undul3 , and 
mo->t unJn^t!3, ■•urifltcd at the bidding of a number of faddists who have been 
lav 1112 undui importance on the quc'stion of the stud3 of the vernaculars. 

(ii) (u) I do not think tint Utuvcr-itv «tudi nti pos-cv,, on their cntr.incc to the Uni- 
vcr^itv, in nd-ajui'e command of Engli-,h Tins is due to the fact that tho 
studv of Eiigit'li 1-1 now at a discount in the v inoiis schools leading nj) to tho 
matriculation m con-cqucnce of the i»olic3 pursued 113 the Univcrsit3 
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(h) Englwli Hliould bo imul (ih tbo rnnlnim of jtiHtriiolion in wforKkry m IiooIm for 
those stufjonts who firo boing prqmrtrl for tlio miilri( iilalion, mid I ho j)roffHH 
sfioiild bfgiri fit riH omly a stagj iin possiblo. My own pfrsonal (VfKnoiKo 
toadies mo that ttarr should bo a rcv(rHion, with sinh rnodi/Kafion n, may bo 
nifcssary, to the older stale of things, and that, ixiqit in tin v<iy Jovvial 
classes, the rtifdium of instrintion shoiihl bo bhigliHh 'I'bo lagmiimg most bo 
iwth tho vernacular, but Miigbah sbonid bo gradually inlrndiifid, so that 
when tbo boy rearhes what wiui known as tin fourth i lass innh r Hit old svslom 
(that is to say, the ( lass fourth clown oiilhe list la ginning from Hit iinilrn il- 
lation) tho in‘'triif'(ion should be wholly in I'higlish Minh will dqnnd, of 
eonrsc, upon the tc., ocher on whom will devolve tin duly of conviyiiig insliin 
tion in a foreign language in a rnanne r limb d bi tin capacilns of lie jai/al/i 
(r) J am notsatisficnl with the kind cjf training jiov/ given in Knglish In fort ml rain i 
to tho University T would suggest that Hit siibjcd of study should In mr 
tailed, and grcsibr atb-nlion paid bi the stiiily of I'Inglish I' or Ibis piirjai’ii 
the number of books of study in Knglish should be inirtnntd linyn should 
be taught the art of paraphrasing iitnUiitai from a bxl info Ihc ln) 3 .'s own 
Knglish Great atbniion sbonid be paicl b> Kngbsb c onifiosilioii I would 
also recommend a re vc noon bi the fdilrr met bejel of prr leribing a bxl liejejk 
for the mafrie Illation cxarnmalion in Knglish 'I'liis bxl book iiliriiihl be 
thoroughly stnelieel, anel the e xaminaliem shejiiid be fairly si iff 
(e/) Yeai , I xvoiild draw a distine tion, Isith in i e bool nnel iiinve rally, be Iwe e n prai Il- 
eal training and the study c/f Knglish lib raf lire 
(e) Ycjs , J think that the rnatne illation in all tiibje e ts shoiilel be e ondiie fe el in Kngls h 
(,reept the examination in the so e alleel second -langiiages where it inay In hit 
bj the discretion of the examinersfej re epnre e,inehdabn bi wnb Ihej answers 
in the particular see oriel language eonexrneel or m Ivnghsh 
(/) Yets, / think that Kngls'h should be taught to all sliiileubi diiniig Iheir Univer"- 
ityeorin'e The ro ought b) bei a mmimiirn sbindiirel of sliiely of the I nglish 
langiieege v/liieh ought b> be eompuh'ory for sll Unive rsily si iide uls, wbdlier 
tbfir general roiin" of sfuely is bngiiislie or no! I'or fbo'" who waul 
to speeialwr m Kriglisb the course ^jf study sbould ri'cejssnl^ In of it differ 
ebanxeb-r 


JTuquk, Kazi Tmoahvl, 

(i) Knglish sbonid Le; used as the rnednirn e,f iristriie tion and ed erammalion at 
every stage alrove the rnafnculat!e,n In the Unive rsity fonrm . Jiut, al Hit' iseoei 
tirno, there ought bi bo provision for Ihr highest po,'''ibIe unive riify framing in 
Iho vernacular As sugge'bd in eonneetiejn x'/Rb the mafrie ulabon eoun< 
there sboulel fjc, side by side v/db ifiHtrue'lie,ri and examinfilion tbrougb tin 
iricdiiim of English instruction and e-xarninabori tbrougb the medium of tbcj 
' vomaeiilar, at e,ve,ry stage in tho University eoiin'c 
(il) (a) At prcfcnt, the romrnand of Kngllib jn,-',', ‘nl by "luderd'i e,n llsir erdranee 
b» tbc' Urn ve nut / Is not adeejuab in me, fc fa«e,' 

(//) Jn se/e,7ielary seboe,b' Kngli'b ought to lbe medium of im inn lion !o a 
verj Jimibd extent I,xeepf in the training m lbe ii e ,,f |be I,r("b:b Ian 
giiage the ve rnaeiilar ought fe, he the m'dium of us I me lion in ' <<r Ibm,' 
(r) The kind of trainingnoe, given in Kngli li before enlranee b, llu firuyir il/ 
rie,fc satie-fae fe,ry T would sugev I lome tueh ibp, a ineJuibd b'lo/ 
fe,r better training in Krie'b<b ' — 

( t) TJic (tpji'iinfrnt'nf. of ffTnnnf fomlnr, of Jin di h in nil fin e Ir^oi InJo', 
upward-' Tfg praebe-e noo i' fe, lei e, the In'oonrr, mil Hit lo • i r 
fiv ea generall/ in fli' band' ef ll' eg; ibfie '1 01,(1 ill pud feuber- 
Tfjl" rn.i-f be dueemtiniied '*rene bii' tborougb!^. t'lU.f'I re.en elojM 
{je fillrjTTul b, baeh I’nglrb in any cic ", 
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QUESTION 11. 


Htjqtje, Kazi Imdadul — contd — Husain, Tlie Hon’ble Slian MuHAimAD Hazu, Khan 
Bahadur — ^Hydaei, M. A K — Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Alt 


(B) Training m the use of the English language should be taken m hand from 

the Tery first and earned on persistently throughout the school course 

(C) For matnculation students three books should be presonbed for thorough 

study, VIZ , one book of selections, including poetical pieces, one 
abndged fiction, and one small poetical work Besides these there 
ought to be a few books of story, travel, biography, etc , both Enghsh 
and vernacular, for the candidates’ own study These should form the 
basis of practical training m the use of the language For example, 
students may be practised m studymg the books by themselves and m 
wntmg out the substance and cnticismg the characters of an Enghsh 
book in Bengah and of a Bengah book m Enghsh Oral work on these 
hues may also be earned on 

(D) Dunng the last four years of the school course a large amoimt of convers- 

ation and composition in Enghsh should be done This should be cor- 
related, as far as possible, wiih the o^er school subjects, such as history, 
geography, vemaoulai , hterature, science, etc Students should be made 
to express (both oially and m wntmg) in Enghsh the substance of what 
they have studied or what they have seen or done themselves in life 

(E) From as early a stage as possible exercises should be given m writing out 

in the vernacular something told or read out in English in class 
(d) Yes, I should draw a distmction between practical traimng m the use of the 
Enghsh language and traimng m the study of the Enghsh hterature both 
m school and unirersity 

(c) The matriculation exanunation in all subjects except Enghsh ought io be 
conducted m the vernacular 

(/) Enghsh should be taught to all students dunng their University course, For 
students whose general couise of study may be other than Imginstio, only 
a practical training in the use of the language may be given 


Husain, Tlie Hon’ble Mian Muhajimau Fazli, Klian Bahadur 
(i) Yes 

(u) (a) Not quite 

(b) Only m tcchnic'ilities 

(c) IMore reading of a general nature 

(d) Y'es 

(e) No 

{/) Yes , composition, translation, and general reading. 


Hydari, M a, N 

(i) No 

(in) I vould have the ^e^nncula^ (Cs the medium of instruction in high schools and 
colleges up to the B A At the same lime, I nant to note most emphatically 
that if Enghsh is guen up as a medium of instruction it should bo aluaj's and 
in\ariabU ojien for i^fuliammadan students to have Urdu as the medium of 
instniotion, and in all Goi ernment colleges and in the Umvorsity the Urdu side 
should boas fiilh equipped ns theotlicr vernacular sides , if this for any reason 
IS not i.ossible it is absolutely necessary m the interests of Uruliammadan 
Students that Eiiglisli should continue to bo the medium of instruction 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Alt. 

I hive already statcil in my answer to question 8 that I consider English as ncccs- 
s iry for imparting instruction in the universities, and also my reasons for the same- 
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Indian Asioomlion, Cnlontfca — ^InPAN, Maiilvi MonAmiAP 


Indian yiswciaCion, Calcutta. 

(i) In tho OMRting condition of ilimgfi Enghflii fliiould bo used flB tho medium of mstruo- 
tion and of c’camination at every filago above Ibe matriculation courflo 
(u) {a) It cannot bo laid down as a general proposition that all students, on their 
entrance to tiio University, have an adequate command of English, but many 
have 

(h) For students vho are preparing for the matriculation the vernacular sliould 
bo chiefly used as a medium of instruction Growtli of ideas and expansion 
T- of the mind should bo the objective This will reduce the number of text- 
books m (ho various subjects which arc m the English language The diffi- 
culty that students now sudor from having to Icam these subjcols m English 
will ho considerably reduced They will bo, therefore, more free to attend 
to the study of the ICnglish language Caro should bo taken that special 
stress 18 laid upon their acquiring greater famihanty with the English 
language than now 

(c) 11)0 May in Mliitli English is now taught in schools is capable of considcrabJo 

improvement The grammar method, which takes (he life out of language, "is 
generally folIoMcd Tlicro are mechanical exercises mIucIi do not tend to 
produce asHimilatfon Students cannot acquire any idea of the living ten- 
dencies of larguago Language should bo taught rather through the ear than 
tliTOugh grammar and dictionary 

In schools teachers should encourage students to read English story books 
as a help to acquire a good IcnoM ledge of English 

(d) There is a great distinction botMccn practical training m the use of the 

English language and training m the study of English literature What is 
necessary for our students generally is the practical trainmg, or, m other 
M’ords, good “ uorking knowledge ” 

(c) No 

(/) For students whoso course of study IS other than linguistic a good "working 
knowledge " of English would bo very useful “ 


Irfan, Maulvi Mouammad, 


(i) Yes, I hold thst English should bo the medium of mstruction m the college 

department “ 

(ii) (a) Students do not have os adequate a command of English at present as they 

had before . 


(b) Tlio vernacular system introduced into secondary schools in classes below 

class VIl has greatly retarded the progress of ICnghsh education 'This 
system should bo almlishcd, and English should lie made tho medium of 
instruction in classes above class IV and Mussalmans should bo given 
option to take up Urdu as tho vernacular from that class 

(c) No , ns proposed m (b) 

(e) Yes , the matriculation examination m all subjects should be conducted in 
English as at present 

I bog to point out that tho vernacular of tho Muhammadans is not the vernacular of 
the Hindus m Bengal The vernacular of the Muhammadans m general js a mixed languam- 
coraislmg of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu words In East Bengal the Muhammadans speak 
a language mixed with Arabic, Persian, and Urdu words In West Bengal the vema- 
cular of tho Muhammadans is almost Urdu, as ivill bo proved by tlieir correspond- 
ence, documents, etc If Bengali bo introduced and recognised by the aatbontiea 
ns the vernacular of the Muhamrnadans they will be groat su/Tcrers Muhammadan 
students will be Hindinsed in manners, habits, and customs The Sanskntiscd Bcneah 
text books contam very little that w Islamic They arc fuh of Hindu mythology and 
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QUESTION 11. 


iBFAif, Maulvi Mohasimad — contd — Miss M V — Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Mohammad — Itee, The Hon’ble Mr Justice T V Seshaqihi 


Hindu characters An impartial judge can imagme the disastrous consequences of the 
study of such books 

So provision should immediately be made for teaching Urdu m secondary schools and 
colleges as v ell 


Irons, Miss M V 

/ 

(i) English should be used as the medium of mstniction above the matriculation in 

the Universit 3 ’' 

(ii) (a) On their entrance to tlie University some students do not possess a sufficient 

knowledge of English, but u ithin a few months they acquire that knowledge 
If the matriculation exammation is carefully conducted, and the teaching 
of Enghsh m schools is improved, the right sort of students will be admitted 
mto the Umversitj' i 

(6) Those who intend to studj' beyond the matriculation must have Enghsh ns their 
medium of mstniction, even m secondnrj’ schools For those vho do not go 
further some vernacular maj' as neU bo a medium of mstniction 
(c) The kmd of training given m Enghsh befoio entrance to the Uiuveisit}' is not 
satisfactory In ordei to have command of the English language students 
should be placed m charge of teachers uho aio competent to teach this subject. 
They should be made to tallc m Enghsh tiuoughout their lessons 
(r/) A distmction should be dravm between practical trauimg m the use of the English 
language and training in the study of Enghsh literature 
(c) Yes, the matriculation exammation should be conducted m English m all sub- 
jects 

(/) Enghsh should be taught to all students dming their Universitj course Those 
u ho would pursue a course other than a linguistic one should study some of 
the books on English litciature to enable them to understand the works of 
good authors 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad 

(i) English should bo the medium of mstniction and of examination at everj' stage 

above the matnciilatioii standard 

(ii) (a) No 

(0) 111 the upper cla‘»se3 m “iccondarj schools English should be used as the medium 
of instruction in all subjects except the second language 

(c) No, tent hers- uith a better knou ledge of English arc required for schools 

(d) Yes, there sliould be regular coaching in the use of the Enghsh language, 

(c) Yes 

(/) Yes, up to the Ti A stand ird 


Iaxr, The Ilou’blc Mr Justice T Y Seshagiri 

I have strong views upon this question Too much importance is being attached 
to the stucU of English As I said before, a high degree of proficiency m English is 
necessary m the tuo professions I have indicated But, for general diffusion of knou- 
Icdgc, winch the country stands greatly in need of, this requirement of a high degree of 
proficiciicx m English is imnccossary and uncalled for I would make English a 
coinpuFon, second language m all the classes leading up to the school final All non- 
1 mguago subjects should bo taught m the vernacular In the intermediate class also, 
although I would require that tlio teaching should in all subjects bo in Enghsh, I do 
not think that the hternre subjects in English whicli are prescribed for infermodiafo 
students rcalh help them m nequiring a good loiow ledge of the optional sulijects in 
whieh thev are required to speeialise No doubt, if must be open to stiulenfs (o 
specialise in English, hut this must ho left to their option. 
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QUESTION 11. 


JoHKSTON, Eev. A B — conid — Jokes, C E W 


But the practical difficulties of vernacular universities teaching m at least 
Bengah, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi Gujerati, Tamil, andTelugu are enormous and, at 
present, probably insuperable And irho shall decide vhere Hmdi universities 
end and Urdu universities begm ? The Umted Provinces have had one Hindi r 
Urdu controversy Do they \rnnt another 7 

If the inauguration of responsible* government meant smallei provinces then tlioso 
provnices nught each support a umvorsity, and decide iii what language (or 
languages) teaching should be given At present, to teach m English seems the 
easiest and best way But there is much to be said foi the position that men 
mil learn more quickly, and think moie eSectively, m their mother tongue 
Enghsh as a subject could still be tought m Enghsli , and Enghsh would remain — 
ns it IS now — the one hngua jranca of India 

But the best pohey would piobabty be to teach Enghsh from the lowest classes 
of pnmary schools so that it became almost a mother tongue At present, 
the chief reason why pnmary schools languish is probably because no Enghsh is 
taught in them. Many nations are largely bdmgual , Then students would 
come up to the Umversity fully able to imderstand lectures in Enghsh, This 
was the method of thirty or forty yeam ago , and the cultured Enghsh of the 
older school of Indian gentlemen would strongly support this solution of the 
language difficulties in Indian universities Our Semor Professor of Enghsh, 
Professor J S Zemin, one time prmcipal of the Doveton College, has, in con- 
versation mth me, strongly emphasised this point , and he has had some 
forty years’ experience of Bengal umversity life 


, Jones, C. E. W. 

(i) Yes , for the following reasons — 

(A) Tlie multiphcity of vernaculars 

(B) The lack of text-books m the vernaculars 

(C) The popularity of English 

I doubt whether students would care to receive mstruction through the medium 
of the vernacular, or to be exammed m the vernacular if the choice were offered to 
them 

(n) (a) My experience has been that University students on entrance to tlio Univers- 
ity have not an adequate command of Enghsh Tlio result of tins has been 
that umversity teaching, for the first two rears of the course at aiij rate, 
has been confined to prescribed text-books which are lahonously crammed 
almost word for word This is true not onl}' of the study of English 
literature, but of other literary subjects, eg, historj', economics, and 
philosophy University students are unable to profit bj lectures, even iif 
the Inst two years of the course Wliatever notes thev take down liavo to bo 
laboriously dictated and, m practice, these notes are learned off bj' heart 
(h) In this connection, I would refer to my suggestion for the extension of the 
school course for boys who wisli to proceed to the University If that sugges- 
tion were adopted the ordinnrj school course would consist of the '^foUomng 
stages — 

(1) The elementary stage — four years 

(2) The middle (or higher elementary) stage — four years 

(3) The high stage— two years 

(4) The advanced high stage — two years, for boys preparmg for the 

University. ^ 

English should be mtroduced as a subject of mstruction in the first year of the 
puddle stage,'- and should be taugbt as a second language up to tbe end of the 
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Jones, 0 E W -—conirl. 


high stage In the advanced high stage it should be employed as the medium 
of instruction 

The advantages of thrs scheme may bo summariFed as follows — 

(\) Boys taking the high school conrsoMlio do not intend to proceed to tho 
University aould be able to olitaui a more thorough training in tho 
ordinarj subjects of instruction (other than English) than is possiblo 
under the present system m which English is the medium of instruction 
in tho high stage At present, the high school course is very largely a 
repetition of the middle course, the only ditTcrcnco being that in liio 
middle course tho majority of tho subjects is taught m tho vernacular, 
while in the high school course Engksh is the medium 

(B) These boys w'ould also bo able to receive better training in English Tho 

present high school system not only hampers the pursuit of general 
knowledge, but also handicaps tho study of English For, practically, 
tho w'holo time of tlio boys is devoted to tevt-books, and conversation 
and simple composition arc neglected 

(C) Finally, the schorac would provide a ^better preparation for boys who 

intend to procecrl to tho University" For not only ivould they be more 

. facile 111 tho use of written and spoken English, but they would bo able to 
apply English, with considerable success, as an instrument for further 
study Them knowledge not only of tho English language, but of other 
subjects, would bo enormously increased 

(c) The training in English is, at present, too literary, and not sullioiently practical 

What is wanted throughout tho middle and ordinary high school stages 
18 plenty of conversation and oral and written composition The study of 
English hterature should be postponed to tho advanced high school stage 
and, even then, it should bo undertaken only by boys who mtend to take up 
literary subjects at tlie University 

(d) For my opmion regarding the leaching of English in schools please see above 

In the University only candidates for degrees in horary subjects should 
undertake the study of Englrsh literature For other candidates, e g , candid- 
ates for degrees m science and raatheinatics, the training in English should 
he strictly practical 

(e) Yes, if my suggestion for extending tho high school course were earned 

out. Otherwise, candidates should be given (he option of answering ques- 
tions in the vernacular in all subjects other than English 

(/) Yes , because facility in the use of at least one European language is mdispens 
ahlo m every branch of study 

Tho aim of the training m English for those students whoso course of study ia 
other than linguistic should bo to increase their facility m wntmg, reading, 
and Bpcakmg tho language and, at the same time, to equip them with a certain 
amount of general knowledge. 

For this purpose, I would suggest the following courses — 

(1) Intermediate course — 

, (A) Rapid reading of a certain number of standard works of general mtereat 

(B) Frequent essays on the subject matter of those books" 

(C) Conversations or discussions between teachers and students and between 

stndents and students on matters of general interest 

(2) Degree course (ordinary) — As above 

(3) Degree course (honours) •— 

(A) Rapid reading 

(B) Essays, 
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Jones, T Cuthbeetson 


Jones, T. Cuthbeetson. 

(i) Yes ; for better or 'irorse Engbsb has come to stay as the medium of instruction m 
Indian umversities It is the Itngua franca of India, the symbol and expression of 
Indian umty and national feeling, the means of direct comniumcation \nth 
Western thought m India, and the most effective means of aoijuirmg Western 
science 

(n) (fl) I do not consider that Umversity students have, on their entrance to the Uni- 
versity, an adequate command of English They are frequently unable to 
follow lectures m English, particidarly when, after bemg<;taught m school by 
Indian teachers, they begm to be instructed by Englishmen, with v hose accent 
and mtonation they are not familiar They are frequently quite imable to 
understand the gist of ordmary text-books m English prose without assist- 
ance 

(h) I consider that English should be the sole medium of instruction m secondary 
schools for those students who are being prepared for the matriculation 
(c) No ; I would suggest the abohtion of text-books m English for exammation 
purposes, and confine the test to dictation, translation from, and mto, the 
student’s vernacular, grammar, and composition The prescribed text-book 
in English is the curse of the matriculation exammation Students commit 
to memory paraphrases of passages and get up bazar “ kes's ” by heart Texts 
should be read m the class as a means of assistmg the student to acquire the 
language, and also for educational purposes, such as trgi-^'-^jj’^^aste, 
reosonmg power, and character The texts rend should to 

Universitv, together with a satisfactory explanation of the j tcachu%x 
used and of the vork done m the class But students sho. , frmmnrd 
on their text-book knowledge m English In addition to* composi- 

tion, and translation much more attention shoidd be paic^^J^ slation aiid 
rctranslation, a method which I have found of the greatc^*® _ ^ myself m 

leanung French composition, and vhich I have mtrod ith marked 
success into the teaching of English in my own college method 

used by Roger Ascham m teaching Queen Ehzabeth Latii’*'*'^ Greek and 
I behove its neglect m the modem tcachmg of Latm and Gi reason 

of the failure of so many students at Homo to acquire even ^ 
ledge of the ancient classics m spite of the time and effotv gi\cn to their 
study Briefly, the method is as foUou s : — , 

Let the teacher dictate or write on the blackboard a passage of simple, modem, 
idiomatic Enghsh prose and tell the student to translate it very carefully 
and litcrallj mto his own vernacular, niakmg a careful note of dilTcrenccs 
of idiom and grammar After twenty-four hours let the student who, in 
the moantunc, can be translntmg another passage from English mto the 
vernacular to avoid w aste of time, retranslate the passage from the ronia- 
cular mto English, keepmg ns close to the origmal ns possible, and then let 
him carcfull\ compare his version with that of the origmal, and write out lus 
mistakes. Here the help of the teacher w ill be requued to point out where 
a dinerencc between the origmal passage and the student’s version is duo 
to a mistake m grammar or idiom, and where it is merely an nltemativo 
rendermg 

(‘f) Ye^! ; I would certainly draw such a distinction I would drop English literature 
(including the stud\ of Jlilton, Shakespeare, Tcnnjson, and Keats) ns a 
compulsory subject for the arts degree This is what makes an Indian 
university ridiculous m the eyes of Europe, and gives point to the jests 
about ‘ Babu Englrsh ’ For the unfortunate Indian student too frequently 
devotes to learning notes on Shakc'pearo by heart precious time which 
might be more profitably spent upon history, economic®, or acquiring a 
good workmg knowledge of modem English pro'o. Let the cxccption/il 
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Jones, T. Cothdertson — contd — Kadir, A F. M. Addtji,— Kab, Sites Chandka. 


student who has a taste for literature take up Shakespeare and Milton as 
optional subjects, but let us bo content with a fair knowledge of current 
English for Iho average man 

(/) I vould, therefore, make English htoraturo as opposed to the study of the 
English language an optional subject for the mtormodiato and B A degrees in 
an Indian university, and I would not permit an Indian student to take up 
tile A. degree in English unless ho had passed the B.A. degree with 
English literature as an optional subject 

Those ivho do not take up English htoraturo as an optional subject m the inter* 
mediate and B A ovaminations should study all subjects through the medium 
of English, and bo constantly exercised m translation, Enghsh composition, 
and translation and rctranslation The separate study of Enghsh texts for 
_ cxammation purposes will then not be necessary although reading and Bjicak* 
mg Enghsh should be encouraged os much os possible m the college hterary, 
historical, and other societies and clubs Tutors should also msist upon their 
V ards reading standard Enghsh prose works m their leisure hours. 


Kadir, a. F. M Abdul 

(i) The real banc of the presenf system of umvorsity education is the fact that 
Enghsh IS the medium of instruction and oxammation at oveiy stage. The 
vernacular should be the medium for all purposes and for all subjects up to 
the matriculation standard save in Enghsh The pupil will save much of his 
time, and ho will learn the three R ’s more quickly than he is domg now. The 
time thus saved will bo employed, with profit, m leammg English, whore we may 
even raise the standard a little and presenbe a separate course of study only for 
those who want to enter the Unitersity for higher examination and degrees. An 
experiment, though on a small scale, has already been made m this hue when 
candidates have been allowed to answer a history paper m their vernaculars. 

(in) A bifurcation can be mode durmg pre-umvorsity tcachmg at the stage when 
the student reaches the present second class Here, a special course should bo 
presenfaed for those who want to go m for the degree The medium of instruo- 
tion and exammation for them wall be English only in that subject The 
Umversity will then got better material to work with This will also make the 
Indian guardian think senously regardmg the future of his children which, at 
present, he is not hablo to do, with the result that any and every matnoulate 
flocks to the Umversity door. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

( 1 ) It IS desirable to replace Enghsh by Bengah as tho medium of instruction, and 
I think stops should bo taken to bnng about the change It is beyond doubt 
that tho necessity of mastering a foreign tongue is an enormous stram and 
drag on intellectual progress I am ahve to tho objection that this salutary 
Mango cannot be effected all at once Indeed, alike for the pohtloal reason that 
Government work is earned on in Enghsh as for the fact that for a considerable 
time to come the importation of Western knowledge will have to be made through 
mo medium of Enghsh, it would bo necessary to insist upon the teachmg ot the 
' nghsh lan^age I would, therefore, suggest that tho teachmg m the Umvers- 
ity should be m Bengali and m the school (m the upper forms) m Enghsh In 
ggestmg Enghsh as the medium of instruction in the schools I have m mind 
0 very great incentive it would, m that case, give to tho acquisition of that 
f I r * famihanty with tho language which is desirable 

(111) L Should hero refer to my answer to question 8 and rommd the Commission that the 
school course would come up to, and include, what is at present known as tho 
mtormodiato course. 
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QUilSTIONjll. 


Karbi, Maulvi Abdul 


Kaeim, Maulvi Abdul 

(i) Under the existing circumstances the medium of mstruction and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation m the University course should be 
English ^ 

(u) (or) Students have not, on their entrance to the Umveisitj, an adequate command 
of Engbsh 

(6) Up to class VI (middle Engbsh standaid) the \oinaculai should be the medium 
of instruction foi ail students, and from class Vn upuaids option should 
be given onlj to those students who prepaie for the matriculation oxamm- 
ation to learn a subject either thiough the medium of the vernacular or 
English 

(c) 1 am not at all satisfied inth the kind of traimug ,it picsout given in English 
before entrance to the Univ cr‘Jit3 A number of volummous books on Engbsh 
IS recommended, and students aie taught at random vrhichevcr book or 
books the headmastei of a school chooses to teach I do not think they 
can therebv acqmre a clcai idea of standard v orks or a sound know ledge 
of English The old airangcmcnt of pubhshmg in one volume selected ■ 
pieces from standard works was, I think, better than this I do not, 
however, approve of the old system of cxammmg onl}' m the selected pieces 
Passages from the selection ncecT not Tie set for examination or elucidation 
Passages s i mil ar to those selected, eithei from the books from which the 
selections are made or from other works of the same staiidaid, might bo set 
nt the exammation If a selection is pubhshed the cost of books w ill bo 
much less than what it is at present 

The method of teaching Engbsh m oiu schools is most defectn c B03 s learn 
words without rcabsmg their significance or know mg their jiropcr use 
Teachmg by means of translation, which is perhaps the least clTec'tivo method 
of teachmg a foreign language, is generally follow od in our sc bools It 
retards the qmck comprehension of the spoken tongue, and the mtcrv'cntion 
of the vernacular medium postpones the tunc when the pupil can speak 
without consciously translatmg from his native speech into the foreign 
language To this is partly due the diflicultj of ev cn some advanced students 
of Engbsh in graspmg the true significance of a simple idea without a jirohnii 
nary rendermg mto the vcruacular On account of this double mental 
process the music of the language cannot be fuU^' appreciated, nor the facts 
expressed through its medium fully understood In teachmg English the 
vernacular should be very spaiinglj used, and translation should not be the 
menus of understandmg w ords and sentences in English The teacher should 
endeavour to connect Engbsh words dircctlj vnth the ideas thej express, or 
with other Engbsh words known tothebojs, and, thus, to replace tran'lntion, 
as far ns possible, by object-lessons, pictiuc lesson®, and explanations in the 
English language As a new language is learnt more bv* speaking it and 
hearmg it spoken than by a study of its v ocabular^ and grammar and, ns 
bojs cannot easily learn to speak the language unless thej think in it, much 
more importance should be attached to Engbsh conversation in the cln®3 
room and outside it than is done at present Correct pronunciation, expres- 
sive rcadmg, good composition, and proper recitation, at present neglected, 
should be corcfuUj attended to 

The success of tlic teacher b work chicllv depends upon his mcthotl, which 
®hould be suited to the needs of the pupih, their capacitv, knowledge, and 
stage of development Teachmg should be rational, and not merclv formal or 
mechanical. The mind should not be merely fed with facts, figure®, and 
word®, but the pupil’s jiower of rca'-oning, judging, comparmg, and contrasting 
should be properly developed That mere telling is not teaching must not bo 
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<jlD 


Ko'IM, MiiiiUi \iijn I/— — Km\i, ]) K 


fnrf’dftrn B( nil 111 ! •■ho'iM In >r in iinnil tlmt tlio liri I IIiiiik (o ho 

h nriif In flio hiU' n not tlii' ninri' nr I<“ iin Inn I/intrtinf;o of J/'figlnli 

ll(^r^lurr hnt tin ]n>\ni i-nuoi i* << «f <1 nU < i)iu( ri it inn (Jimliti, niid not 

qmiitili, '■lioiiM hi> n 1 m\ s (uiiml ;il ' hilth' (ind noil’’ /ilinniil hr Iho 
t<Toh>rf innitn \ n rnh Ihiii'' ' ihouMhi t uitrlit lirO ainl iiortl/i nn'^t 
\t j'n ■’lit, ni iinin <t< , rniK word t nnrhl I/liicntioii (‘lionkl not ho 
impi tril In ivord' hot h\ ( !■ irK icdi 'd idi i mid liiinn'' Main /dudcnlfl 

pit up n hivih in t< id iif ■ (111111110 n f-uhji < t ( iro nliould la iiunnabli 

liK'ntlnt hii')uIido< 1 n"taniiii inalli i of mirdi , iiJitn it ho tl ji (lio 
lwlr^t Innd oI (nninuno Ai > nni' \ of nh i mid prri I'lion of atalonioiit 
rliouM pn liV' tin r I iirthn , t In' t'Mi In r ■•hould not iml\ an' that fho piipdt 
pra’]ihi numnn.,. hut t hold I in d,i> iln ni tnohn), Ihior Icnoiilodgo in llieir 
o,\n nord*- 

(ff) \ dn'iiirtion i-lioiild hr drum in tii fi-liool if not in (Iio UiiiirrMti, hntuocii 
pni tir d trmmii' in tin ii •> of tli’' 1 ludi-h I nion i"" and I raining in tlio etud^' 
of 1 noli h lit' r ituro 

('■) 'Jill in dm III ition (\iininition in iihp < i oilnr tlimi tin lyiiginli langiingo 

HIM hr rondiu tl d iitlnr in I !n..h--U or m thn iinmculiir 

(/) I do not I'niil it I 1 Milt nil, inn ir\ tint Lnph“h 1 Iinnld he (nnplit ho>ond 

lln> int'rm did' iIto f'l iiid-nf. \ih<> o pcinral coiir n of atiid^ may ho 

otlur linn hni'iinln 


Kaum,, D. K. 


(1) ] tliiiil tin Inniriti alnnild lian luo di p.irliin nt' In onr Jniglnii aliould ho 
tin iindinin ol iii-Inntnni ind of c Miiniiiatioii .d cinn alapi ahoin the iimlnc- 
nlnlion in (In’ Liiinrili loiir-o in tin >.((oni| diparlitnni (Jit loniaciilar 
of thr jimiinri -Innild In iln nn dinin of iintrinlion and of r\mniiialion nt oiory 
•■tTpr ahoir Ihr in. dm illation In tlni < onin'i tion, I tlimh (hat the jinnciplo 

fhoiild Im lunpl'd onct for all and tin aiiii hlnnild he to hnng it 111(0 oporntion, 
nfcjiln all p, during tin in \l tin 01 tinieari J''tm/iiiiatioini and degrees m both 
the dep irliiirnt'; aJioiiId hi udiitd fi(iinJJ\ 


Cn) {ft) 1 think that Klndcnts do not posn -s an mh'qimtc connnnnd of English nt tho 
(line of (heir cntr.nne to (In Uin\tii>i(\ 

(//) As regards second in Mlioolsnii opninm is tlnl tlie medium of instnietion, 
ns nlso the intdiuin of ciininiimtioii, alioiild iininedialel> lie miulo tho mother 
tongue of the hi holar 'J In- uiisalisfactory alutc ofHCtondarj ccliicatioii— tho 
complnints of ( ram, of tlie nieagio Jcnowicdgo of aliidents, of tlio inadcquato 
knowledge of laiglisli— is, (o a large i \tf nt, duo to Ilia fnc t LlinL hoys of tender 
ago halt to knrn aiihjiits, even tin < lassieal languagtfl, through a for sign 
incdium It is an estahlisind psj thological jirmtiplc that to learn (hinge 
through a foreign tongue rn|iiinsfm mote cvpendituro of brain power than 
loltarn the wiiiie tiling through tho uiotlicr tongue .Siith knowlodgo 
IS not pioliahly nssiiiulated The liint has, thoroforc, come to chivngo 
llio incniuni of inslniclioi), ns alwo of oxarniimtion, la Hocondury Bchoole If 
tins n form is brought about setoiidary education iiould ho placed on a 
sounder basis and tJns niiiirovo/ncnt is cidoulatcd to hotter univoreitv 
instruction hor students would come hotter prepared and bettor oquippod to 
profit by the higher education at present imparted by colleges 

(c) If the above reform is intioduccd tlicn training uiEiighsh at tho raatnoulation 
can bo made more adcrpiatc than it m nt present , far more attention can bo 
given to the study of EngiLsh tiinn it has hecii possible to give liithorto 
(e) Except m English all examinations at tho matriculation should bo conduotofl 
through tlio jnothor toiiguo of tho oandidatc* 

(/) Yea 
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QtrEsnoN 11. 


Ktisdtj, Rai Bejoy Nakayay, Baliadur — contd — ^Ktnsojti, Pukyachaydka — ^Lahtri, 

Bechabam — Laheri, Gopal Chakdba 


((f) Under the present system there is no arrangement whatsoever for practical 
traimng m the use of the Enghsh language So that students cannot follow 
their professors m them lectures and they cannot talk in English properly 
(e) In the matriculation examination all the subjects other than Enghsh and 
history' should he conducted in the vernacular 
(/) All students, mcludmg those whose general course of study may be other than 
hnguistic, should receive training m the study of Enghsh hterature up to the 
matnculation and LSc standards 


Kundu, Purnachandra 

(i) The medium of instruction and of exammation at every stage m our University' 
and pre University courses (except m Enghsh hterature and m the Enghsh 
language) should be Bengah Of course, under the existmg conditions of 
Bengali hteratriro it is impossible to rely entirelv upon this language alone 
I consider that a jair grounding in {he English language is also absolutely' 
necessary One can appreciate most easily the spmt of a discourse dehvered m 
one’s own language , he can then extend his knowledge by an mteUigent and 
well directed study' of books in Enghsh 
(u) I would, therefore, make the foUowmg recommendations — 

(A) In aU subjects, all through the University course, exceptmg m the English 

language and Enghsh hterature, lectures should be delivered m Bengali , 
if, for want of a proper vocabulary, this becomes impossible or difScult, the lec. 
turer or the student might, when occasion arises, mtroduce Enghsh words 
to express his ideas, but the lecture or ausu er, ns a whole, should be in 
Bengali 

(B) .Students should be referred to books and journals ui Enghsh for 

additional study and further work, and thev ^ihould possess a sufficient 
knowledge of Enghsh to und(astaud these books uithout any difficultv, if 
Bengali books are available they should, of course, be referred to these. 

(C) Tho exammation should also be conducted m Bengah, and answers written 

m that language as far as practicable 

This s\ stem should ensure the better trammg of the student, remove the un- 
necessary strain of havmg to bear the implcasant biuden of a foreign 
language at eiery' stage of his teaming and partiallv remove tho necessity 
of crammmg 


'Lahiri Bech^vraji 

ti) Acs 
(n) [a) No 

{()) 111 geography, science, and hygiene tlu xeniaculai may bo used 

For the subject of tho second language tho following may be presenbed as 
conipuhon . — 

(A) One pajKT m a cla'^sical langiragc 

(B) One jKijicr m a icniauilar 

(c) No, tho study of grammar, conversation in Enghsh, aid leading from easy 

newspaper' 

(d) Yes 

(r) No, ii'ic iny aiisver to (h) 


L.miRi, Gop-Vl Cii.vn'dra 

ill A'- text hcKik' iiul to u her' become aaaihiblc all ‘-ulijcct' c xcejit, English should 
Lm.' taught through tho medium of the \cmacul.ir of the students The same 
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,\iin 1, (lorvi r,i i>r \ mfJ. 


L\)im lIv'cMii ('ll \ <1111 \ - l^vvdT I \ , (1 II. — JjATir, 
KInn Mnhulin - ^I m n?ii , A JI 


pnnriiilr !»' npjihrd lo (Iik inntni iiliil loii 'liifli* > nl'-o IlMinunnl imi in 

nil lull l,nLli''li rliniild nl"(> hr rniKlin (< d in (In' Mrnniiiliii of tlio tnii- 

dul'it''' 

^nl nn*"<i ii rontTiiud in llnl (<■> <|tn •'lion >' 


LAiniiy, Kanoiit ('hanpha 

(!) An .Htnnid ■'lioiild be iiindr to intrmlinc (In Minniihr inrdniin of nntriirlion 
in 'll! t '■jici 1 dl\ III lor\ nnd Iryii — iiji 1 <> tin in(< riiicdintc' 'dnndnnl. 

(ii) (r) 1 ( 1-- d> ‘■inMc lo In\o (i \t IiooK. in (In nuil rn iil it ion More alltntion "ilitMild 
l'< >.ivfn to /prllini' nnd |ironnm ntion 

(i/l 1 Iii’iT i-j f lUT 1 \ 11 dr Inn lion In (ui i n pr irl n id I i/niiinp in I In ii-< oft lie EngliNli 

Iniirinp'' nnd tniniin; in tlie ilnd\ of I indeli lit<.riiliin I p to the nintnc 

nlntion tlio Ininiiv’ ilioiild !•< of tin former l.iiid 
(') I lie iintrn iihtioii < vnniiii (tion in nil i iiliji rt-- in i d not lie i oiidin ti d in Lngliili 

(/) J iirlrli 'Innild t>e tniii'lii (o nil 'tndintn op lo tin. I! \ 'I lie oM kind of 

(fielnnp nin_\ be ii inlTodnred 


Lakolfa', G II 

(i) H It bo cenndcrcd bj Hcnpnli « ducnlionnl- — ulio are best able to judgo—fhat 
tlicii'cof J'nglipli ri^a niwiniin of niPfnn tion at all h(.igcsabo\(> ()io iiiatnculation 
liindcrH (bo F]>onlaiuoiis oxoroiFC of (lie htiidint m omii iiuiital jiowtrfll connidcr 
tluil I OHIO inetriiclion in tlioio atagoi hIioiiIiI bo giMii in (Iio Aornaculnr 
Should Eucli ft clinngo bo nccc'-‘-or\, bon c\cr i li [I'l niiinl iiociN bo taken to 
•ociirc jirofii icncj in ]jigln<Ii Himonioptof tlit biglior 'iliidici must bo earned 
on in (bifi language 


Latif, S} cd /\J 3 DUL, Khan Bohadur 

(i) Lnglisb pliould bo the inediuin of niHtnietion at o\(i\ atago aboio tbo UnivoPHity 
toiin-o Tbo pre-ent adinncemont of India ja dm to (be teacbing of Englmb 
Lngliab lias grov n into a toaiiiopolilaii language, and lias a iinifjmg mfluonco 
in (be Bntidi J.,ni]iirc I’cojilo now learn tins langiiago \Mtb as mueli caso aa they 
learn tbtir own ^crnluula^H Jn many educated fanniKs English 1 ms bccoino, 
ns it were, a part of tbeir motber tongue But, lu verlboltss, it is truo that tbo 
(ear lung of Imglisli lias 'tcry much deteriorate. d The eilel niotbod of toaclung 
tins loiiguago under wbieb Eiiglisb aeliolars like Eal Bebaii Eej’, iSumbbu Cbandra 
Mukberjec and Sasi Butt were jiroeluecd alioulel be U'storod It should bo taught 
as a foreign language Jinglisli grammar, Bjiclhng, anel eomjiosition should bo 
tnugbl as m former dajs 'J’c\t books shoulel lie jiresinbcd foi all elassas of tbo 
sehoolyoursc Tbo matriculation exanimalion shoiilel bo condiietcd in all sub- 
jecLs, except history and scicnee, in tbo English language University toaobmg 
111 all subjects should be in English, with the jiren ision that those who like may 
answer questions m history and seionec in their own e ernaeulars In the Umvors 
ity J would recommend tbo tcaehing moro of modem English than of modioiyal 
English, except to those who want to make a sjioeial stuely of tbo languago 


Maokenzhs, a. H. 


(i) Yes ; 111 all siibjeets uxeojit ehissieal languages 'J'ho vernaculars have not a 
vocabulary rieh_or exact enough to express ideas in ‘ Wostorii ’ subjeots (e.ff,, 
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^UESHON II. 


MAOKEirarE, A. H, — conti. 


history. Western philosophy, science) In regard to this question it is interest* 
mg to recall the experience of the American College at Beurut — “ When the 
college' ivas first started it iras decided by a eommittee to give mstruction in 
aU scientific subjects, mcludmg medicme, through the medium of Arabic A lot of 
expense and trouble was meurred m havmg books written on the various subjects 
and m arrangmg to keep them up to date After a short while, however, it was 
found that science v as mokmg such rapid advances that it was quite impossible 
to keep track of all the new developments and theories if Arabic were adhered 
to as the medium of mstruction and a committee recognising that, if they wore 
to do their duty by' them graduates, they must give them courses which 
embraced aU the lat^ discoveries and theses, reluctantly decided to adopt the 
system of teachmg all sciences, mcludmg medicme, m English This experience 
of what is generally recognised as one of the most important education^ msti- 
tutions m the East certainly goes a long way towards strengthening the position 
of those who mamtam that mstruction m science and other kmdred subjects to 
be of any real use must be imparted to Orientals through the medium of a 
Eimopean language ” (“ The Near East,” 12th October, 1917 ) 

(ii) (o) Those who at present pass the matriculation exammation of the Allahabad 
Umveraity m the second and thmd divisions have not an adequate command 
of English 

(6) English should be used as the medium m those classes m which the mstruo* 
tion necessitates the use of a vocabulary richer than that famihar to the pupds 
m thff speakmg and readmg of them vernaculars, t e , m the two highest classes 
of secondary schools ns at present organised In the United Provmces the 
‘ vernacular ’ fails as a medium for the expression of many abstract, and most 
‘ Western ’, ideas , the pupd has to use Persian (if his vernacular is Urdu) or 
Sanskrit (if his vernacular is Hmdi) or English vords The vocabulary of 
Bengali is richer than that of either Urdu or Hmdi but, for the expression of 
‘Western’ ideas, English v oidd probablj be necessary m Bengal also m the 
two present highest classes On tins vexed question of the medium of 
teachmg the experience of Egypt is mstructive “ Some ten jners ago vhen 
the ‘ Egjyit for the Egyptians ’ wave was at its height . .... .the National- 
ists.. .made a great commotion m favour of havmg mstruction m 

Government schools given in Arabic They gamed them pomt 

and the fiat went forth that even m scientific subjects teachmg v as from 
that time onwards to bo done m the vernacular The result naturally took 
some time to show itself, but it is now only too apparent In the first 
place, the standard of the graduates has fallen off, and the efficiency of the 
average student’s knowledge of English as a separate subject is much below 
vhat it used to bo under the old system Secondly, as the boys learned 
English as a separate subject, and had very httlc practice m it boj'oud v hat 
llic\ received m the course of them English lessons, it followed that vhen 
students posscssmg the secondary certificate proceeded, for mstance, to the 
school of lav, vherc the lectures contmued to be given m English, they had to 
be gi\ en a course in that language before Ihej' could properly follow the legal 
lecture? The stem is as unsatisfactorj’ for the students ns it is for tho 
lecturer^, and the judicial nd\ i=cr referred veiw pomtedly to this defect m his 
recent report ” (Cairo Corrcsiiondcnt of the ‘ Pioneer ’ m tho ‘ Pioneer ’ of 
flic 24th Oetober, 1917 ) Tho remarks of the judicial ndiiser (Sm W. 
Bruniate) vere — “The crammers and the principal once more complain of 
the candidnteC d( ft-oln c knowledge of Ejrojit an languages, and it has now 
be* n found net c==ar\ to establish lectures m the Engltsh language at tho 
B'liool it'-tlf This i", of course, the mcvitablo result of the change of 
I'olitt adopted some ten jears ago, in purauance of which the Arabic 
language is now almoat exclusivch used as the medium of mstruction in 
primart and secondary schools ” 
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JlAcncLNZir, A. TI — con((l. 


(c) No ; (ho chief nuprovcmont'i required nro — 

(A) Bctlcr tencherR nnd, couHoquendy, iinpioved molhods of lonclung Tlio 
means (o Hccuro thorn arc hotlor pay, nnd the proviHion of adequate 
menus of training llieiii. 

“ The pay is often deplorable, and the teachers of many privately-managed 
schools constitute n discontciitod and ever changing body Especially 
IS tins HO inthotnoBcngals The oommitteo whicli in 1008 reported 
on the condition of Bccondnry education m theso provinccH found 
that in a number of privatcl3'-manngcd high sehoolfl no less tlian 
1,817 tcnchcrs out of .8,228 tcnchors of English had not passed 
the intermediate o\amination, while training was quite unknown 
Again, out of 4,700 (enehors of English and of other subjects in the 
same kind of high schools some 4,200 were in receipt of less than 
Bs CO a month and of these, again, 3, .800 were in receipt of lohs than 
Rs .80 The Calcutta University is reported to demand no more in 
a recognised school than that the headmaster should receive 

Bs 50, the second Rs 40, and the others Bs 2C 

With teachers of such qualifications, and on such salaries, little can bo 
hoped for ” (Sixth Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Edu- 
cation in India, 1007-12, page 82 ) Of the 10,857 teachers employed 
111 secondary schools in Bengal in 1012 only 1,058 were possessed of 
a university degree and only 2,021 Mere trained 

(B) Smaller classes — Classes must bo small enough to enable teachers to giro 
pupils individual attention Tho maMmum limit should bo 25 . In 
Bengal as many as 50 arc allowed With classes of this size tho 
teacher’s instruction iii English is confined to tho elucidation of ‘ text 
pupils arc not taught how to speak or wTito tho language There is a 
certain amount of nritton work in English but, on account of tho absence 
of individual correction and criticism, it is pi aotically valueless as a 
training in sclf-oxprcssion m tho language 

(d) No, except m tho cose of students whoso gonoial course of study may bo 
other than linguistic and, in thou case, only at tho university stage One of 
tho most elTcctivo means of training students in tho use of tho English 
language is toTcquiio from them the study of tho boSt models, t e , the study 
of literature Morcovci, m all subjects one of the mam aims should bo to 
foster in students a desire to learn for themselves ; in English this moans 
that wo should endeavour to inculcate a love of reading for its own sake This 
wo can never do by moans of ‘ passages ’ whoso only merit is that they 
are ‘ good English ’ 

"The oliiof mistakes made by our universities in tho toaohmg of English have 
been in selecting unsuitable literature for study (although it must bo admit- 
ted that what might bo unsuitable for one teacher and class might bo excel- 
lent for another teacher and class), and in confining tho tonching of English 
to tho teaching of English literature At no stage of the undergraduate 
course docs tho studont,jn tho majority of colleges, rccoivo any training 
worthy of tho name in composihon , tho chief reason for this is tho size of 
classes It is probable also that tho teaching of English literature suffers 
more than any other subject from tho system of ‘ external ’ examinations 
Exammatioh can gauge tho compiohonsion of literature, but it cannot gauge 
tho enjoyment of literature , and tho main function of tho teacher of literature 
IS to teach students to enjoy it 

Apart from any other reason tho retention of English literature as a part, of tho 
English course m high schools and in colleges on the arts side is justified 
on tho ground of its ethical value English literature is the record which 
tho most gifted of our countrymen hqs loft of their feelings and aspirations. 
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SUcKEN’zrE, A. H — coj?/?/— ifui-vLAXOBis Pkas^cta Cha>dr.v 

0 


and the teaching of it IS one of tbc Lest means bv wliicli Me can set before 
students the highest Western ideals However unperfect the Indian student’s 
study of our literature has been ui the past it has resulted in incalculablo 
spiritual benefit to India 

(r) Yes; except in classical languages In the United Pi ounces the ‘ vernaeular ’ 
is not a suitable medium for the expression of thought m ith that exactness 
Mhich should he rerpiired from the matriculant 

(/) Yes, Enghsh is the vehicle of Wesj^ern knoMledgo in all blanches of pure 
and apphed science For those students m hose gciicial course of study 
maybe other than Imguistic there should he courses in readuig and eompos- 
itiou Students should he tramed to read hooks -in the sense in mIucIi 
readuig is oidmarilv understood, i e , for the sake of their contents Thoj’ 
need not be taught to giasp the exact significance of every phrase , the aim 
should be to give them the power of readmg mtelligciitly and quickly The 
hooks chosen for this purpose should be such ns are likely to appeal to 
students bj’’ the nature of their eonteuts (e g . for science students, Dia- 
emery — The Spirit , and Service of Soreiice, bv Giegory, or Sctcuee from 
an Easy Ohair, hi Rav Lankester) In composition students should he tramed 
to refer to books for mformatiou on some specific subject, to make mteUigeut use 
of an mdex, and to collect from different sources aud arrange facts hearing on a 
given topic 


JIahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 

(ii) (h) In lessons m Enghsh the medium should mvnriahlj' bo English In other 
subjects the use of Enghsh may be cncoiuaged but should not be insisted on 

(c) It is necessary to encourage students to read a good deal of easy Enghsh litera- 
ture, preferabH m the foiiu of suitable story books, hooks of adventiire, etc . 
so that they niaj' get familiar with the language 

Too much attention should not be paid to grammatical niceties of a technical 
nature Atpresent.ue have too much of the fonual study of grammar in om 
• high schools 

(</) Both in school and uiuiersiti the primnrj’ emphasis should he on practical 
traming in the use of the Enghsh language 

'Uie study of Enebsh literature should bo rcscri ed for those taking up linguistic 
studies But It IS essential for cicii Cl ery Ecicneo student to stud> soiiio good 
literature (in Mhateier language it might be) and, in case no other literature 
is taken up for serious study in the college (i c , the present intennediato) 
the stud\ of English literature should he made compulsor} But, on the 

Mhole, every student should bo encouraged to choose Bengali literature for 
«uch purpose^ 

It IS essential for a sound liberal education to include humanitarian studies m 
literature «<o the stud\ of Bengali literature should bo made coinpulsorj 
for all college students In addition, the studj of a literature other than 
the vemacular is nlso highly desirable for all In aii\' case, the study of a 
siLond literature should bo couipulsori for all "arts” students English 
literature i-, \cr\ well suited to meet the end in vion and, perhaps, iiiay 
(\en be giien iirefcrcnco over Sanskrit literature 

(f) Tlie iratnculation examination in all subjects except English should bo con 
ducted m the timacidar 

At the jircsent moment thcnj)|)ointmcnt of main examiners m ho do not under- 
•.tmd Bengali ma\ not make this wliolh j>o«sible in practice, but this should 
Cirtainlv be kept in vieu as the goal 
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IktAHALANOBIS, PEASAMA CdANDRA — COUkl — ^MaHASAI, KUWAR KsHITINDRADEB RaI 


{/) English lessons, should bo availnhlo for nil students during their University 
course, but for non-hnguistie students there is no need for^nny formal testa 
in English The teaching for such students should consist of o thorough 
practical training in the use of the English language 

(ill) The vermctilar should bo the medium of exarnimiton at all stages of the University 
An o\oeption should bo made in the case of English jiapers 
This 18 one of the most fundamental conditions of success for any real educational 
reconstruction in Eengal 

'Ilio teachmg in the intermediate stage (t e , in the college) should preferably 
bo in Enghsh In the University proper (t e , from the present third-year stage) 
greater freedom may be alloy ed \Vliile higher teaclimg, p,g , post-graduate y ork, 
should almost wholly bo m the vernacular 
This would secure trammg both in Enghsh (m the mtcrmediato stage) and m tlie ver 
nacular (m the higher stages) The first is a social necessity 7 ho second is a 
necessary condition for any permanent intellectual uork 


Mauasai, Kumar Kshitindeadbb Rai 

(i) By all moans , English should be used as a medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation at every stage above the matriculation m the University course. The time 
has not yet come at which any change should bo made m that direction 
It 18 rather nco patriotism, I should say, to insist upon making the vernacular a 
medium of instruction and of exaniination In case it is so done immense practical 
difficulties would surely arise It should bo icmeinbcred that there is no specific 
lahguage which may claim to be the vernacular of a district, nay, of a provmoa 
In Bengal wo have our vernacular “ Bengali ” foi tho “ Bengali ” Hindi, 
Assamese, Pah, and a thousand other languages, which may bo styled the voma- 
culars of tho people usmg those languages ns their mother tongue, wluoh of these 
IB tho Umvcrsity to encourage ? Winch should bo tho favoured language ? What 
are tho tests to determine it ? These arc difficult problems which any sane man 
will bo really afraid to face Aro not tho classes to be multiplied twofold, three- 
fold, or ho\v many folds one cannot say if vernacular bo made the medium of 
instruction Where is tho money to come from, and to what benefit ? Whore 
to find men properly equipped to teach the higher subjects m tho vomuqulars ? 
Is it safe to presume that there aro men comjictcnt to teach all the higher 
subjects of study in so many difTercntvemaculni's among tlio Pall know mg Oriyu, 
Assamese, and Khasi people, and what not? Competent men nio to bo 
trnmed before we can vontuie to launch upon such a speculation 
Can wo say that if the vomacidars be mtroduced there should be more efficient 
teaching ? Now words are to be coined, new men are to be trained, now books 
are to be ivritten, before there is any possibffilv of questioning the position of 
English ns a medium of instruction in tfe Univcrsiti classes In scientific 
Bubjects and other branches of higher study wo hare to sit for rears together 
to lenm from Europe through tho medium of the Epghsh language 
It 18 preposterous to question the iiosition of the Engbsli language ns a medium 
of instruction and, if mstend the vernaculars be adopted in spite of so many 
practical difficulties, the whole progress wiU be set back, and wc will hare to 
begin nnorv from w bore rr o rvcrc a hundred years ago , 

A common script and langitnge must bo found before nnjllmig can be done m that 
direction and it may bo hoped that (here is no chance for it in the near future 
Upon the solution of this question tho future of the country wliollj depends 
Let us hope for good that it may bo dropped altogether for the present 

(n) (a) I do not consider that unir crsity students have, on tbcir entrance to the Uinvers- 
ity, any adequate command of English 

(I>) and(d) In secondarj scliools English should be used as the medium of instruction 
for students prepaniig for the matriculation examination above tho fourth 
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QUESTION H 


Mahasai, Kttiiab KjsHrrnTOEADEB Eai — contd — Mahtab, The Son’ble Sir Bijay 

Chand. 


class Sansknt should be taught purely m the vernacular, and not through 
the medium of English as is done m part at present In schools for the practi- 
cal trainmg in the use of the English language some device should be made 
which IS not considered necessary foi training the study of Enghsh literature 
m the Umversit3'^ classes It may be suggested that the services of an Euro- 
pean instructor should always be retamed foi the purpose of impartmg practical 
traimng m English m school classes He need not necessaril}' be a graduate 
An vmdergraduate European may serve the purpose equally well It may 
be an expensive affair, but it is, undoubtedly, expedient Pronunciation 
and colloquial Enghsh are mvariably neglected This is my experience 

(c) What other device can possibly be made to remedy this evil ? Eimds must bo 
found somehow to retam an European instructor at least , otherwise, institu- 
tions should not be aflihated 

(f ) Much depends upon the selection of good text-books m all the school classes which, 
I am afraid, are mdiscreetly mtroduced nowaffaj^s for favour and patronage 
at the sacrifice of usefulness The attention of the Commissioners is respect- 
fully mvited to remedy these defects which, I hope, will be done for good 

(/) I hold that the matriculation exnmmation m all subjects, except in Sanskrit, 
should be conducted m Enghsh All students durmg then University course 
must have a compulsory trammg m tlie study of Enghsh literature, no matter 
whether they are quahfjnng themselves for a general course of study, linguistic 
or othenroe. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand 

(i) Yes , but m the case of examination students may be given the option to answer 
questions m such subjects as science and mathematics m the vernacular- up to 
the I Sc standard 

(n) (a) I do not think they have an adequate command of English on their entrance 
to the Umversity, but a higher culture should be attempted durmg the Uni- 
versity career. 

{h) In secondaiy schools Enghsh should be the medium of instruction m all sub- 
jects (except, of course, vernacular hterature) m the highest two classes 
but students should have the option to answer questions m the vernacular 
in all subjects except Enghsh literature. 

(c) It IS begun too carl}' m the lower classes, and the courses of study are, at the 
same time, too numerous to afford facihties for beginners' to acquire a new 
language The number of subjects should cither bo lessened, or the study 
of Enghsh commenced, later after three or four 3 ears of training in the verna- 
cular of such subjects as arc now taught in the lowest classes Greater care 
should bo taken in tcachmg grammar and composition than in the mere 
study of text-books 

{( 1 ) In the case of all students iilio do not take up hterature as their special course 
of stud}' practical training in the use of the Enghsh language should be given 
11 itli greater care than trainmg m the study of English hterature , but, in the 
case of those vho make literature their special stud}’, both kinds of teaming 
should bf- equally veil attended to Wliile this should bo the rule intli the 
Unncrsit} no particular attention need bo giicn to the practical teaming in 
the cose of schools 

(0 Xo , tide nusucr to clause {b) nboic 

If) \ e-i , Englivh should be taught to all students dunng their Unucrsity course 
hut tho'c students vho=e general course of stud} is other than linguistic! may 
he gn cn the option to nnsver their questions in the vernacular up to the I Sc. 
•-t imlard Abo\c this standard English should be the medium of instruction 
and cxnnun'ition cscryvhcre E\ery student of the Umversity niusUjjnvo 
a comjiuhor}- subject in English literature up to the B,A or B b'c standard, 
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\i iiuKmmji Mm-im (.'nrM Cii \M n M \irn Hj i - \mi \( it 


MmtIU. 

1 'If 'i •'oiil'l jmt* liOA'rx^ t'lf <'nK ill! inrtrurliDH 

fi u <)ii I •' I II H \ iti I'lr ( iMir ' 1 HI ili'i' r- )>r nil 1 h 1 'Ulli H liii’li 

c'u'Kr'it^i I li’i(iTi(iti^i’ iinMiiiifIiiriilI\(iiiiii'riif'<) 

(n) (M 1 111 ii’’i tm\ Iri ' 1 f,*- ”ii iiifNliiiin f>( iii' Inn limi in i<'<on(lrir\ •/'lionl‘i to 
I ’, 11 I- mIo -III I'l Hi ]irrj Ti'I fi't ?*io iii-iiti' iililmn oiiU in null miIijuM'i 
in '!ii 'jiJii- it olii!'-l\ ni I it\ At tint ''i > f'f ('•Iiii ilmn, 

< t 1 'i'll 'll’! ' iti ' )t’) t’l'* I iiiit Ilf trilnini* now | i\<'ii I'l I n; li"Ii litforo on 
Ti’ii' to itii’ I nun* it\ 'I’l lot)' \ r If iri' ' )i'-il in f I’liool'i (Inrinji Mtiicti 

t’n liiro ' im ‘'iixi of I/'ll ’nil 1 n 'li ’i • 'lonl'l j n o Ik It' r ro'nll" 'llii' olijoof 
’.onlit Im to •<- 1 li t'lf Imk in i. iinl not tin lit' rilnro. n I'li li mi)-'Ii< I'o iiiir- 
M< 1 in 1' o t iii\ r- 'v )i, j 1 o'-f' nl'ino wlio liK'' Iinini'lii’ (tnilu'i Uo\fi 
in I ' 1 * 1)1 '’nnl'll' iTiiflit liow to riot niiil writr I nclnli lorrorlK fo 
>',,•,'> 11 . I t 1 |> I Till t'l nrijlllf' ill 11)1 to lilt'' I llOwll lll'C of llio i'ImIifciI 
> Ill’ll t’lr'i'ij, li t’,r I r*>o,in of t’lO l-'H 111') III (Min i 
J 1 n’i!<l ih 1" 1 I'l 'loi ' on I'-'t’i in ’ ' oo! noil iini\ I r il \ iK'iui'r i tin i jirnolionl 
t* 1 nn in '’lo i •' of t’i< ? 'i li ’i 1 .n, n • mil fr iinini in (In • tinit of I<nf')i'i)i 

ll'i 1* 1, r 

(<■1 1 ' I I’l i'*i' til '' M'l ' V ilnin i' r,i ln-^ I i r-oiiitii' ''i'l in till' \ rnim llhr ni nil "lllijrvfn 

r vi- ' j ! I,i| j) 1 nit'.ii, )>i iinl / mill iri) ni i,ll i ii 1 i;i i !« om i )'l I nj,')isli 

,< I' r 5* 'til 1 il I' M u ii'i . in II' 1 I m Ilf ii|o|i|'»l li\ tlio lininn \ i rniu nlar*! 

(/) 1 ,!i !i 'i 11'**! I III 1 I ! 111,-1 1 ! to (til I tnili 'll ilnrn I tin ir 1 iin \ i r it\ nnir-tc I'or 

•’ 11 r* 1 1(0 ' I c m il It 111'” o) iiiiih 111 v\ In' oiln r linn liniMii'iln llio (< loli- 

1), I n\ I" 1111)1 itt'<l III I n, Il li or 111 ill' \(nniiilir in tin. t< n In r IiikIm it 

rti.iM ili'it 

(ill) In tin ].n I'niMi il\, n oilin' in tin* I ni\ f r it\ , ronr' ( n (lio \ orrnn iilnr nm\ lin 
Ill'll ri' llir innlnim of III' Inn tion mil of i \niinnnlion nt till, lij'i s onI\ in tlioso 
Mi1i](\''in 11111111 It rill III i-on\ < nil 'ith iitili oil wlnii miilaMc lt\t IkkiKs nrt 
niiiiliMi 111 tin ic'nniiilir 


MaITPA, rioPAI. f'HANDltA 

(in) rni’Iiili hni'inof ninl litf r linn fIioiiM, na inin , bonn iiiiiiorlant nnd compulsory 
I iibjii I for tin IniinrMti and )iro Uiiivi raili eMiminalionH lint llio medium of 
ni'-triiriion mill oiamnmtion 111 llio otln r niibjci I'l ma\ bo cillicr I'^iiftlisli or llio 
iliidinl'i' Mriii'iihr. nlndieifr in found moro coinenioni 


illAlTKA, iriJtAMHACnANDItA. 


(i) I beg to niMie ntldition to wlmt I Iin^ciinid on linn Rubjecl in my niiBwer to 

qiifslion 1 

(ii) («) Unncrsily HlndtnlH alionld Imvo imfllcienl knouledgo of Englisli (o bo able 

to jirofit bj Iho eoursui of itiHlnidion jiresoribctl by tlio UnivcrHily, llioiigh 
Him may not be “an ndciiuato command of Knglmli ’’ from llio point of 
vicn of thoso iilioflo V( macular m Englmli, wliioli may lio uiBiHlcd upon m 
fJio enso of candidates for Iionoiirs in Englmli at tlio li A oxammation 
(ft) In Hiibjeclfl like matliomaticB and geograjihy inBlriiolion ma}- bo given 
Ibrmigli the medium of llio vtriinoidar, (hough I'kigliHh terminology should 
he retained 

(r) From my experience as a teacher I have come to tlio conolusion that a text- 
book in Englmli should he prasenhed ns jiart of the English course for 

VOL. X U Q 
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Maitea, HEBAAiBAcnAia)EA — cmtd — ^Majumdae, Bieaj Mohan — Majtjudae, Panchanan 
' — ^Majumdab, Eamesh Chandba 


the matriculation, and history (includmg a history of England, which 
should be descriptive rather than scientific) should he a compvilsory subject 
for the matriculation 

(d) There should be no distmction at school between “ practical trammg m the 

use of the Enghsh language ” and “ trammg m the study of Engbsh liter- 
ature” A certain amount of trammg m the study of ^nghsh literature 
should form an essential part of the arts course 

(e) Matriculation candidates are now given the option of auswermg questions in 

history m the vernacular This may be extended to geography and mathema- 
tics, but Enghsh termmology should be retamed 
(/) Eor those who do not take up a hteiary course for the B A mstruotion 
should be given m Enghsh composition, and a text-book written m simple 
Enghsh may be prescribed 


Majumdab, Biraj Mohan 

(i) and (m) Up to the matriculation standard all the subjects except Enghsh may 
very well be taught m the vernacular, and students ought to bo allov ed to 
wiite out tbeu answers m tlio vernacular This may, m future, be extended gradu- 
ally to the college classes os well Students wdl then bo m a position to 
have a thorough grasp of the subjects vhicb they have to study, and the un- 
necessary stram upon them would be considerably dmiinished No doubt, it 
•^11 take a long time before even books may bo bad in the vernacular dcalmg 
with all the subjects But, unless an attempt is made m this direction now, it 
will never be withm the range of possibihty m the future 


. Majumdab, Panchanan 

(i) I do 

(u) (a) No , I do not 

\b) Enghsh should bo the medium of mstruotion m the first four classes of second 
ary schools 
(c) No , I am not 

I am not competent to speak on these matters, but it appears to mo tliat the 
direct method of teaclimg English and the conversational method may bo 
emploj'cd with ad\ antngc 

(f/) In school I uoiild, but I uould notdo it m tlio University, u here I thmk tlio 
former should be subordmated to tho latter 
(c) Yes , I do 
(/) Yes , I do 

in the ease of such students the standard of knou ledge of English should not bo 
high, but onlj such proficiency in the subject ought to suffice ns u ill enable 
them to express their ideas clcnrlj to others 


JIajujidab, K^uiesh Chandra 

( 1 ) No 

(ii) (b) The Engh-h Icchnicil terms may be refamed, especially m those cases whero 
suitable cqunalents are not to be found m the i crnacular 
(e) No 

(ill) The ideal uouldbcto impart tho highest traimng through the medium of the ver- 
naiuhr 'J lu- should houcior, be gruhially accomplidied, beginning unlh tho 
matriculation at once, extending it to the intermediate in fi\o years’ time, and to 
th- BA in the coiir-e of another fi\c or ton year^ The mterval uould be 
i mploy cd m tecuruig good liooks m Bengali UTitien on various subjects, 
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MaTTOIDEE, NA^E^'I>KAIC^75IAE, 


Majtjmdee, Narendbakitmar. 

0) Ko ; but English may be used as the alternative medium of examination (according 
to the choice of candidates) at every stage above the I A and I Sc examin- 
ations m the University course 
(ii) (h) To no extent 

(c) I am not at all satisfied ivith the kind of training now guen in English before 

entrance to the University After tight to nine j cars’ training in English a 
matriculate can scarcely imtc or speak correct English, not to speak of 
fluency Surely no one c\cr can he, or ought to he, s itisficd uitli the train- 
ing, spread overnight to ten years’ time, vhith produces such mi“crahle results. 
The first defect m the sj-stem is the commencement of teaming in English at so 
early a penod when the mind is all hut dc\ eloped vliieli is, under the present 
system, indespensahlc because when the hoy comr s to tiic high /7»yhs/i school 
his medium of education will he English It is submitted that i/ hoi//; arc 
'prrrnxltul U) laLe up Enrjhfsh for (hf ml r of (he Invtjxmrjr at a. Inirr prrwl, my, 
al (he a(jp^ of twelve or thirUen, (Im/ am Irnrn 1jiJ(fr and rjmrl rr 
Tlie “ direct ” method of teaching ought to he introduced 
Conversation in English is, to a great extent, independent of f riidition in English 
A man maj' lie highly cdiicitcd in English literature and slili h” a \(r\ had 
speaker I'ov cr of f on\crsation arwes from practirc ('onurm(ton xn Lttyheh 
Hhoxild hr txxirodxircd from (Im xtr)/ hnjxnnxnfj, (un hfforr Ihr flndrjil hat an nc. 
qiiiixnlanrc xm(h (hr En'jhth oJphoh(( 

Eixnple forms of lfJt>r XI rx(xnrj f-hoxM ho taught ns soon as how ln\c finisherl 
the first hook of reading, whatewr it m ly he 
Bojs should acquire practice ixi vritiny nmjdr drorriptur rc^ai/t not f'':rrr'r]. 

ing, say, ton lines, and thr i nting of sue h e^-s iw ‘'hoiilrl Is iri'-i'-Ud upon 
If the method of leaching is direct the fhmrn(ari/ pnvrxph'i of grammar ma^' 
he taught oralh from the 'ver^ hcginiiing 

(d) Practical tr lining in tli( iwc of the English I mgiingc “houkl not he spread o\rr 

Bixlocn to eighteen jears ofamiiw life, as jt is tf jin -cut with re ult” as 
ini'-! rahle ns po~sil)Ic In high Engh-h kIiooIs oiili {/relied truningisto 
he imparted, w hie h w ill lie continued, not nni- iril\ more rxi/ni-ufl . I,nt 
more iiitensn eh , in the first \<ar or ti o at Ih' Liimr-ii' ‘'tii/hnt of 

English htc ratiirc and students of olh< r snhji / (s s],,,,,],] j, ir ip, ^ 
stage Itisamistale to tri, to imjurt trunmg iii Lngli h through th' 
mcdinin of Miltons I’aradxsc I'st, Pool I, to a stu/hnl ' hoi ill m ir 
perhnjn in his whole life ha.e ma oj)]'orluiiif\ of n ulmg Paradin' Lor', lUrTi]- 
11 'J'hat timr might he hr tt' r • mjil'i’ ( d in < - 1 % ntiiig rir nuwm (i/m 

(e) The n ntrieulalion (' amination should no( hr rrmrlurt'd in I n_!i-li in nn 

fiuhjctt cxrrjit III tlir /-iiPjort rif I nglnli 

{/) Yes , mtensur pr lelical training ‘•liouhi he gg rn to ' \ cr rtnr]/nt (liirme tie 
first ac ir Or tv o of Ills I nivcr-it\ rr/iir-' Pr i'l< r* iflii'g hf-d -- r rr. r'a 
d'ntniii't ih>) 1 h' tnjr ihk of riling anri j/' /( mg I i .h-h Puttf/ -•//'/ t 
whose gciurd loiir-e of ‘■(ndj, m la {,< otlar thin liii„ui fn -'',uM h r-i -% 
this st ig( , hr -iih Enelnh, it h a^t r.nr riili< r i on*ii ■ 'it li 1 n.u ./• o- ] , Oit(' 
cxlr nl th it hr in i rr id ana ji ij>' •• cj- 1 rKi! m t h' '-uh,, • ) « , 

hut he a ill not In rcsiuirrrl to ' ri*' ri-'-ji* d m ti ‘>1 1 . - > 

(ill; Engli'-h should he mtio'liKcrl no' r iili'*-t’ foi r'Ji rl , cd i j ^ t.i h 

frhr/nh ofPrilL 1 hut it ‘-1 o iM */< r r l/c i >/'/ lie i .q ) c' , i , i 

school- i/r lacn dnnn^ i! > tir-* c r c- t n cd . E--, - J,- 

hlgh I !ull-h '1 /ril- th' riirc t IIiC 1 1 'f 'r h _ i I . ' ' [ ‘ 

and rourr i' " i, * irn -j- tI r 'd t ' ■ ' ^ 

(tKit P<i' c Ilin* ) o .tg •’/ I lo’r O ' 1 
If Eneh h 1 - r'lt t' i ’’t i ' r-l - ' ■■ !>'',• i 

will 1/' ipntr E i'’ ' g it fi ■ 1 a* ir_ ^ ^ - > 
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QUESTION II. 


Majtimdbb, NAEENDEAKtTMAB — coTitd — Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr. A I. 


Sanskrit, history, geography, and civics, art — pictorial and plaslric construc- 
tive art and music, natural science, elementary economics, insurance, etc , 
besides English, during the eight years or so before the student leaves the school 
for the TJmversily 

In the Umversity, instead of the I A and I So exammations of the present day, we 
may have an examination after one year only, called the previous exammation, 
and aU students for the previous examination should get an mtensive practical 
trammg m English Durmg this period the medium of education and exanim- 
ation m other subjects should not be English 


Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr A I. 

(i) My ansv er to this question is m the affirmative so fttr ns oxistmg universities 

and then courses arc concerned I have seen no signs of any widespread demand 
among the educated classes m this coimtry for any reveisnl of our present pohcy 
m this respect Until such a demand arises, and until there is more proof than 
has been adduced so far that the disadvantages arismg from the use of the 
various vernaculars as media of mstruotion are bkel}' to be less than the dis- 
advantages arismg from the use of Engbsh, I would deprecate any change 
The use of English as a medium of mstruction bmds together the educated 
classes of aU parts of India and brmgs them mto touch with the Western world 
of leariung At the same tune, I think that there is room for experiment m the 
development of higher education tluough the vernacular= Such experiments 
would bo most useful provided that they are conducted in response to a clear 
popular demand and v ithout detriment to the further development of lugher edu 
catiop through the medium of English It seems to me possible that such experi- 
ments may accompany the development of umversitj' work in Mative States 

(ii) (fl) The students’ command of English at the outset of their academic career is 

V hollj' madequate m the tv o universities with which I am acquamted This 
can most easily and satisfactorUj’^ be ostabhshed by a reference to the 
answer papers of successful matriculation ' candidates The intermediate 
examination results also confirm what I behevo to be the opinion of practi- 
cally all lecturers m the intorraodiate classes 
(fi) and (c) English should be used ns the medium of mstruction so far ns is 
possible m secondarj schools jireparing for univorsit3’' coiirsis By “ so far ns 
IS possible ” I mean “ so far as is compatible vith an understanding bj' the 
pupils of the subject matter, and v itli the avoidance of undue strain on the 
mental and physical resources of the pupils ” Though it is possible that for 
pupils V ho do not proceed to university studios instruction through the 
v«wnnoulnr in all subjects except English might be the visest course such a 
procedure is not practicable in the prepaintion of pupils for university 
courses ns constituted at present, and as thej’ must, so far ns I can see, continue 
gcneralh to bo constituted m future It is inijmssiblo to laj' dovn any rigid 
rules in regard to the stage at u Inch English should bo introduced ns a 
medium If English were begun earlier, and vore taught bj more eflioiont 
teachers, paiticularh* in the earh stages, and if the secondary' school cum- 
eulum in subjects other than English could be reduced (for Univcrsit3 candid- 
ate') Itliinl that the U'C of Englisli in the final stages of the school course 
Mould be far more effective and les-, conducive to cramming Students veil 
prt pared in English could learn quickh in the initial Universil3 stages much 
that 1' at jirc'cnt taucht hborioush and vitli poor results in our secondary 
school- A lengfliemng of the secondan school course (for unuersit3 candid- 
nt« ') or the insertion of a m w t3po of institution between the secondnr3 
sdiool and univcrsiti’, h obMoush attractuc to the educationist, but 
p-i -< Ilf- e-miiomic diflKiiItit' that Iiaie, so far, been found insuperable 



Medium of iMsmucjtioM, 


m 


Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr A. I —conUl — Mazumdae, The Hon’bic Babu AirviKA Ceabak 

— ^Mazuitoae, C H 


(<Z) I coiLsidor this distinction most necessary In our secondary schools prac- 
tical training in tho use of the English language should predominate 
Even if there vcrc time in our secondary school course for thorough training 
in tho study of English literature I fear that we have not tho teachers to 
carry out this training At the same time, a small — very small — portion of 
the licrit literature must be read (and portions also committed to memory) by 
all pujiils in our icGondary schools This amount must be increa'^fd m respect 
of all university students The teacher who rcallv loves literature will u‘-o 
this sninll ])ortion ejuitc as effectively ns a larger amount, and his aim will be 
to dov'clopo in his pupils a desire to read more on their ov n account But 
the time bjicnt on such ])urely literary work must bo vxry much Ic'-s than 
the time devoted to training pupils and students to speak, write, and under- 
stand English correctly 8 uch training can, and should, be giv'cn in connec- 
tion w ith all subjects of instruction To put it crudely, an c‘'«ay on a histone 
nl, scirntific, or gr ograjihical subject bus, for the ordinary jiupil and student, 
more jiractn nl value than an essay connected w ith the reading of general 
literature, and much of the time now d( voted to convcr--atioii about 
iSIiakc sfiearc’s yilots and cliaracters might more usefully be devoted to convers 
ation on subjesvts other than English, of the Kchool and eoU< ge i umeulum 
(e) If tho mulrieulation ( \ uninalioii is not conduct! d m Lngluh I can Fee no 
means of aFcertainiiig whether tandidnlis havt lam ,ic!t (juati 1 \ fire- 
jiared for univcruty iintruelioii through tho nadium of Lntiluli, and teachers 
will be inelini'd to iindemte the iiiiportance of U'-ing English fsulijcct to 
provuos in {b), above] as a medium of instruction 


Mazumdaii, The Ilon’blc Babu Asivika CiiAitAX 

(i) It IK a vexed question winch lias undergone long diseussioim since the day s of Hajah 
Bum Alohaii Bay Consideniig all the pra and ccw*! Lnglnli should still 
continue to be the medium of instruction, tbougJi not in tv cry sui)j{Ll, not to llio 
extent to which it is carried at jireseni , c.jr , bansknt, Persian, or Arabic should 
bo taught as independent Iniigiingcs, and not as mere auxiliaries to I>ngh':h 
education A passage in English may well be askesl to lie tninslateel into Saii^-krit, 
Persian, or Arabic, as llic cnFC may' be, but to ask a candidate when te-sting lim 
inent on these subjects to translate a jiassage in 1hc‘-e langiiagcs into 1 ngli'<h n 
to test his knowicelgc m English, and not in any of tlic^e lin'j:uie'e= ftenerdly 
speaking the medium of mslruclion in any country tola rffetlive •-'imild be the 
motlicr tongue of the iitojile of that eountrv But, here tlu Bmcali lancuago 
has been eonsiderahlv ini]>rov «sl and < iilnrgesl through tlu riKshuni oL the Enjhdi 
language, hut it is not yet suflieieiitlv nth to iIihjk ii^t with that mi-!liiini If an 
adequate impetus lie imparted tow irds II'< further growth and tli v i lopnu nt "i 
the vtniiitnlir laiigui^es a lime may tome for .1 change in the laeflumj of 
iiiHlnulimi iinjiartid hv our univ tr«il ics. 

1 luivcalrtuK said that suflieunt ir.iimni: 1-. not given in I njh-h bi fora en'rvii'c 
(o (he Umversitv, aiul liav c sucut sti d that ui'-teidof. miihijilii itv of indirirmt 
lioots few of wlmli are tlioronghlv stiididkllif Univer-ilv ‘■Icmld n .ml (o(J< 
oM svstem of prt '< nlitng a eotir*^ book eontaininj '■ilc'iiiii'. from a|i;>''i dl 
authors both 111 ]ir(df and jxulrv vihi'h should bo p''ojH''lv (vi^Ji f 1* I' o 
viars so ns to iiiUmte the Mudmt into the vpini of the j n, ]) h lia.na.t ' s- 
the ex viiiin vtioii shmilil be so rondurtcsl as to li Lie kr o ' a . 
crniiiininc 


(• If 

(i) \ I , e\i 1 ]>1 in Its 'll olo. ii d id jf. t 1 ' I 1 " s"' ' ' 1 - ,r ' 

the V enineul ir, if tu\ ( ary 
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QtJESTrON 11. 


Mazumdah, C H — conid — MoDougall, Miss Elbaj^ob. — ^M xniA, Khagekdra N — ^Mitra, 
The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadirr 


(u) (a) No 

(6) The medium of msfcruotion should be English, at least m the top three classes 
of a secondary school 

(c) No , Enghsh should he taught hy tiamed teachers with special proficiency m 
the subject 
(c) Yes 

(/) Yes, except for boys studying technological subjects 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor 

(i; English IS essential for the present I do not know what may bo the case m 
Bengal , but m South India it is most important that the student, if he is to study 
Western leammg at all, should acquire the mental habits mduccd by the use of 
a precise, clear, and concise language such as Enghsh, which has long been a 
vehicle for scientific and scholarly thought 


Mitra, Khagendra N 

(i) and (m) The kmd of framing now given m Eighsh to students of our high 
schools IS quite imsatisfactory By foUowmg a scientific system of learmug a 
language a matiiculatc may gam ill less time much more than students of the 
same standard do at present The follomug improvements may be suggested — 

(A) To bogm the study of English at an advanced age, when a student is ex- 

pected to possess a fair amount of knowledge of his own vernacular 

(B) To require of matriculation students a more intensive and systematic 

study of Enghsh composition and grammar 

(C) To mtroduoe m Enghsh texts for matriculation pieces from elementary 

scientific books so as to enable students to gam elementary scientific ideas 

(D) To study Eighsh htcrature, together with the use of the Enghsh language, 

only m tlie college course, 

(E) To teach Sanskrit and Bcngah through tlio medium of Bengali up to the 

M A standard, and to use Bcngah as the medium of examination 

(F) To allow the use of Bengali a free scope, as far as possible, in the teaolung of 

other subjects m the BA and M A classes 

(G) To use Bengali as the medium of teaching of history and also of oxa-- 

mmation in the same m the intermediate and B A classes 

(H) To use English ns the medium of the matriciUation exammation m none of 

the subjects except m Enghsh 


IMitra, Tlic Hou’blo Eai Mahendra Chvndra, Bahadur 

(1) At present, most of the books onseicntific and mathematical subjects arc wiittcn 
in the Enghsh language Eor the present, therefore, Enghsli should bo the 
medium of instruction, but efforts must be made to write books on those subjects 
in Ikngah and, after that, Bengali ma^ be the medium of instruction But, at 
till eame tune, I should suggest that the stmh of English literature should be a 
conquihon subject at cacr} stage up to the BA find B Sc examinations 
I should also suggest that the tcaeliing of English litcrnturc should bo bj, English- 
men if jiO'Sible 

(ii) (o) \t jirfsont, some students on their entrance to the Unuersity, ha\c no 
nd( quale tomni. ml of 1 ngbs]), but 1 luue sugrrrtsted some methods in mj 
answer tf) qm-tinn S be whith students after pissing the matriculation 
examination can re ecu e adequate training in Enghsh 
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Mnn\, T he lion I'h- 11 n ^l \ni m i \ Cii \Mm\, Ihih nhir — (ontd — MiTit\, H \M — 

■Mirri I Dr. })\\\uu\\\ru 


{h) 'I In’ MriVTulir nuv lu Iho iin (liuin of iin Inn lion in niulrn nliition (lii'-’-cs m 
‘uhjtrl otln r Him 1 n'’li li, htil attein]i(< *-110111(1 he iniiile (o pun Rlndcnts 
i<h (inie Ir inline in lln* I.neh h i ineime' ni oidi r lo eniilile (luni to 
iiinh 1 I md iii'-lnnlion puin lliroiieh tin nndinin of 1 neli*-h 'Jin jiren< nt 
■Innifitd of till htinh in 1 neh’-Ii in in itnciilntnin i lii'-'ien 111113 ho rout miitd 
(r) I line n^ei '< d, m ni\ ntiiwir (o qiii’-lion i onu iin tliodH hv w Inch stn 
dent*- rift< r ]' 1 nne-tln iii ilnenlatnni i \atinn ilion 0 in ri ( 1 1\ ( inh (|iial( tiain- 
iiie inlnelnh \fter that ntnd( nis nlionld he adnntli d to the I Inn c rail} 

(</) I'r ( tn t 1 trninne in tin mt of lln* 1 neli*-h liiiiemiee ahoiild la snnnitaneoiis m itli 
the tniniine in the *-111(1% of 1 neliali liti ratlin, and adcijiiafo tests ns to 
litiiei ■- in holh tin e hi iin In '( nhoiilil li( nnnh 
(r) It 1 not I '•(iitiil till! the ill itin Illation evninination in all Mihji cts ahould 
he eoiidin f< d in 1 lu Ii Ii, hut tin |ir< u nt s\ sti in nun in ronliinn d 
(/) ^ < , for rtinh nt I ho' e ei in nil ( (Hir"( of etinh 11013 he rilln r than linguistic 
I *110111(1 iiig.,(*l til it tin In lor\ of till irl a iilar siihji ( ts of their atiid}’, 
M itli * jn ( 1 il ri f( K IK e f*i tin ir di ( o\ ( i\ and in e, should In taught and, in ad(Ii- 
tion tin r< to tin \ 1 hoiihl In gni n a gi ner il Kiiouh dge of tin* Lnglish language 
1 w 1 h lint ' onn * 1 h 1 1 i •< tr n t fioiii the wnrha of tin host hniglisli antliorn 
di t iiijiii' In (1 f'T ( M ( lleiK ( of HI3 1( , and liiogr ijihn « of great ni( n (c-ijiccially 
I ' n Hints), ina\ he ]in *1 iiln d for lln ir a|nd\ 'J'In* alandard iiiay, hoMC\cr, 
In lowir thin tint of tin art - di g irliiieiil In India the mother toiigiiCH 
of tin diflirint jirn\ nn ( a ari dilli ri nt and, as Ihiglisli is the 01113* jncdiiim 
of e\i hinging tin Ihoivlil" of the jiiojilo of dillen nt jirot incc-s, 1 Hhould 
aiiggi I tint the slml3 of I.nglish literature kIiouM ho compulsory 
throughout 


(1) Ves 


Mitra, Ram Ciiaran 


(11) (o) Notadi'iinte I In\ c alrcn(l3' (iiihmilti'd m3' hiiggcHlioii iScc my answer to 
f|iKs|ion S 

(h) Ihiglish should he the midium of instruction in c\ try Buhjcct, c y , English, 
hiKlor\, googra]ili\, and matlicmiitus 

(r) 'J he standard in English should he raised 

(r/) 'J'r.iining in tin stiidt of Ihigish literature is difTereiit fiom inactical trammg 
in tlie use of (lie English language 'J'lin former should foim a sulijcct for 
higher (diiealion while the latter should be tauglit holh m schools and 
colh ges 

((') Yes; it iH indispeiiHahle Iiceauso all extant hooUs on scientific subjeefs aro 
in English 

(/) » tlio wa3’ in winch Englmh is now taught in colleges is not adcf]uatc even 

for students wlio are not going iii for language Students should ho taught to 
comerse in English, and they should iiavc more written exorcises in English. 


Mitteu, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(I) My answer is in tlio affirmativo 

(II) (a) No ; they have not an adequate command of English. 

(6) In secondary schools JOnghsh slionld ho taught, hut mathematics, geography, 
history, mechanics, etc , may bo taught in tho vernacular 
(c) No , I think it dcsiralilc that wo sliould rovort to the old system of having pre- 
scribed toitt hooks in English for the matriculation examination ; for 
proiicicncy in a foreign lariguagc can bo belter acquired by reading a few text- 
books with great care and attention} ratlior tbanbv glancing over a number 
, of bookn 
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QtJESHON ll. 


lIiTTEE, t)r DiVAEKAKAiH — cciitd — MiTTEE, The Hon’ble Mr Peovash Chtjndek — 

Mohaaimai), Dr Wali 


(e) Yes 

(/) Yes , I would advocate that Enghsh be made a compulsoiy subject for those 
who take up a science course up to the B Sc stage 


MitteRj Tile Hon’ble Mr Pbovash Chunder, 

(i) Ye'’ , with the esception of oriental languages 

(h) (a) Yes ; but I would lay special stress upon the abihty of students to speak 
Enghsh and to undarstand that language 
(h) Enghsh should be a compulsory second language and should be taught by the 
direct method Great attention should be paid to abihty to converse in 
Enghsh and to understand Enghsh 

(c) No ; I have already suggested the dnect method and the impoitance of con- 

versational powers m Enghsh I ivould also lay great stress upon the 
abihty to translate fieely veruaeular thoughts into Enghsh 

(d) Yes 
(c) No 

(/) I have already mdicatcd my views I Mould suggest that ability to express 
oneself in Enghsh and to understand thoughts expressed in Enghsh should 
be the mam object kept in vieiv 


Mohammad, Dr Wali 

(I) English should bo used as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matric- 

ulation in the Umversity course This is necessary not because mo do not 
love our vernaculars (of Mhich Me have, unfortunately, too many), not because 
it Mill require too much tmio, money, and energy to get books translated into 
our vernaculars, but because Enghsh is becommg the medium of communi- 
cation botn eon the educated classes of India, and because India has to take 
her pfaco not only in the councils of the Empire, but m the Empires of the 
world 

(II) (a) University students, on their entrance to the University, do not possess an 

• adequate knoM ledge of the English language, and are unable to folloM m 
telligcntly lectures in any subject Tins makes them feci templed to memorise 
and to cram tlioir m ork instead of understanding it properly At present no 
one can take the B A degree m itliout studjung Enghsh for four successive 
jears after joining the Unl^e^slty — aud this to the detriment of study in 
other subjects 

{l>) Students should for at least three years after joining the primary school, study 
c\crj subject in their i ernacular After that Englisli should be taiiglit ns a 
comjiiilsor\ second language, and the teaching should bo undertaken bj' the 
best teachers according to the latest “ direct'” methods The study of 
Enghsh should continue to the highest class The medium of instruction 
in all subjects (except English), and in all classes, except the highest Imo 
cla>;scs, sliould be tlic vcmaculnr, and not Enghsli Candidates may have the 
option of ansMoring the examinations at tlie end of their school course in 
Enghsh or in the acrnaculnr m all subjects except Enghsh B> this means a 
better knOM ledge of the aemncular Mill bo gained, and closer interest in 
aemaciilar studies wdl be engendcretl Not onlj Mill students bo enabled to 
kiiOM their oMn xeniacular mcU, but tlic school Mill bo brought closer to the 
boinrs of jmpils Abo\ c nil, the subjects taught m their own language Mill 
beconie more of a n ahti to pupils There Mill be a thorouglincss and a 
Eolidilj Mhich arc, under the present sjstcra, conspicuous by their absence 
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Mohammad, 


Dr. Wali — conld , — Monahan, TIio Hou’blo Jlr 


F. J. 


(c) Tho training given in English before entrance to the University is not up to the 

necessary standard As said above, English has to bo studied as a compulsory 
subject both in tlio mtormcdiato and J3 A classes Thus, a student has to 
devote a substantial part of ins four years’ course to tho acquisition of a 
knowledge of Englisli hloraturo and language while his real object is to study 
some other subject This compulsory study of English for a student studying 
medicine, cngiiiccring, philosophy, oi economies moans a great waste of time 
T\io alternatives ns to improvement m this diicotion may bo 
suggested — 

(A) It tho mtormcdiato olnsscs are relegated to tho school, and tho school course 

lengthened, these tii o years should bo mainly devoted to tho study of 
tho English language, Toaohors should bo duly qualified and must, 
at least, be able graduates. 

(B) If tho intormodiato classes aro not relegated to tho school then the first year 

at tho Umvoraity should bo devoted mamly to the study of English. 
(The course for tho B A degree would, in their case, bo of throe years’ 
duration ) 

(d) Knowledge of tho English language is essential as a medium of instruction, 

as a vehicle of thought, and as a medium of communication, but knowledge 
of English literature is not essential for these purposes One who knows tho 
language can, with a little ofTort, study tho htoraturo m that language Tho 
greatest service tho sohools can render to tho cause of higher education would 
bo to pay proper attention to tho teaching of tho English language Tho 
standard aimed at should bo such as may enable every student entering tho 
University to follow intolligcntly lectures dohvorod on any subject 

It IS rather difiioult to make any distinction between tho English language and 
English htoraturo for students studying m tho school This distmotion should 
bo made for college students, and the English language and English literature 
should form tiio distmct branches of study Why should every student bo 
compelled to road a couple of Shakespeare’s plays or Milton or Spenser or 
study industriously tho language in which Cliaucor or Drydon wrote his 
books and learn by heart tlungs httlo of which ho cares for, and most of which 
ho imjiorfcotly undoratanda ? 


Monahan, TheHoa’ble Mi. F. J 

In tho couiso of my official work I have had considerable oppoitumty of 
judging of tho knowledge of English possessed by tho average youth who has passed 
the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University and I am satisfied that 
the groat majority of tlioso who pasa that examination is quito incapable of follow- 
ing intelligently Icctuios given in Engliah I arn convinced that the use of English ns 
the medium of instruction afad examination in tho University course is chiefly 
responsible for the very low standard of what is called " higher education ” in this 
country. 

Wliilo saying this I do not wish to dispute the soundness of the decision to 
import higher education through tho medium of English at tho time iiben it was 
takon by the Government of Indio At that time the indigenous systems of 
education in India had fallen into decay Tho history of education in India before 
British ^ulo remains to be written I do not Icnow that tho subject has ever been 
thmoughly investigated at any rate it is very inadequately dealt with in official 
publications However, there are indications that in ancient times, and down to 
the eve or tho Muhammadan conquest, many branches of higher study wore assidu- 
ously cultivated at various centres of education in Indio and that, m particular, 
physical science had made considerable progress in Bengal about the time of tho 
first Muhammadan invasion of this province In later times Hindu learning 
deolmod from various causes, chief among iihich, no doubt, wore foreign invasion 
and conquest, tho study of science was neglected, and learning was degraded, 
chemistry dcgencratmg into alchemy, astronomy into astrology, philosophy mto 
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QtJESTtON 11. 


MoifAHAif, The Hon’ble Mr F J . — contd 


magic, by a process compaiable to the disappearance of arts and sciences from 
Western Europe as the result of the barbarian invasions during what are called 
the dark ages of European history The study of Sanskrit hteiatuie, grammar, 
law, theology, and philosophy, hovever, survived in the Sanskrit tols down to the 
tune vhen the Government of Bengal passed to the British Eminent British 
orientahsts of the school vhich shortly afterwards arose m Bengal were mterested 
m the ancient history of India, and nttracted by the beauties of Sanskrit hterature, 
they perceived also the necessity, for admimstrative purposes, of encouraging the study 
of Hindu law They found among the Hindus no serious study of physical science 
They were not in a position to make any close mvestigation of the !^ndu systems of 
philosophy, and they mistook the allegories, in which philosophical ideas were clothed, 
for fantastic theories with regard to physical phenomena, or “ the fairly tales of Hindu 
imagmation 

As to the state of Muhammadan education in Bengal at that time I have not 
much infoi matron It appears that in the higher Muhammadan educational 
institutions grammar, rhetoric, logic, hterature, jmisprudence, and science were 
taught Probably the course of physical science m those institutions was of a 
rudimentary kind oving to general causes which had arrested the progress of 
science in the Islamic world generally and, perhaps, others special to the position 
of llluhammadanism m Bengal There was no hving Bengah hterature, and the 
fact that there had ever been a hterature m Bengah was almost forgotten The 
future of the Bengah language and literature could not be foreseen At the same 
tune large numbers among the Hmdus of the higher castes shov ed great aptitude and 
eagerness in acquinng English 

Probably the only practicable means of diSusing "Western knowledge and ideas 
in India vhich could then have been adopted was that of givmg higher education 
solely through the medium of Enghsh, and it cannot be denied that this method 
has been attended with considerable success, and has conferred great benefits on 
India in the moral, as well as in the material, order 

‘\\Tiat I submit is that this method, as the sole method of higher education 
countenanced or assisted by Government in this country, has become out of date, 
that it IS no longer necessary, and that it is having a bnd'effect in stunting and 
retarding the intellectual development of a naturally gifted people 

After a century and a half of British rule English has not become tho language 
of any important section of tho people of Bengal to the extent of being their 
mother tongue To the great majority of people of all classes in Bengal Enghsh 
IS now, and, so far as can be foreseen, is hkely always, to remain a foreign language, 
and Bengahs are not exceptions to the general rule among human beings in that 
they find it easier to acquire knowledge through the medium of their mother tongue 
than through a foreign language "When forced, ns a condition of making a hving, 
to learn subjects through the medium of English, and pass examinations conducted 
in that language, they, naturally, fall back on that powerful instrument, their 
memor\ , and it is not surprising if, as I am told, students of tho Umversity are 
disposed to look upon attendance at Jeetures ns a useless formality, and a vasto 
of time vliich might bo more profitably employed in “study” after tho modern 
Indian method that is, in learning passages of text-hooks by heart I notice that ' 
parents of students, vho are, for anv reason, prevented from attending college for 
a time, are concerned not on account of any interruption of tho young men’s 
education, but because they may be unable to make up their " percentage of 
attendances ” 

There are •^omo classes of people in India for vliom instruction through the 
medium of 1 nglish is suitable, nameU, Europeans and Anglo Indians, and some 
ftw Indians (a lery small number at present) for whom English is really their 
no no languam and inothor tongue, but for the groat majority of boys and "voung 
men in India it is, and for an indefinite time, probabU mil remain, practically 
impnsciblo to acquire at an carlv age such a knowledge of English ns would make 
for them a '-mtabh medium of instruction at nn\ stage of their Unucrsitv 
c ur^e Still less IS English a suitable medium of instruction for the great majority 
ft b^' s lu uidarj, s^pools ^ 

1 thiiil It IS \era g. nmlly recognised that a majority of students who pass 
' ri'iilat 'o f taminatinn of the Calcutta I ni\crsit\ have not enough 
” ^ 'ledge cf I nghsh to enable them to follow courses of English Icctu- < with 
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ndvantflgo, but a remedy, which sceme to find favour in Bomo educational circles, 
IS Hint of improving tuo tcncinng of Jinglisii in schools by tho oinploymont of 
English hondmnstcra, or of Indian masters speeially trained under Englishmen, and, 
at the same lime, considerably raising the standard of tho matriculation test I think 
that a litllc reflection on the piactical conditions of tho problem should suffice to 
convince anyone that, for flnaucial reasons, as iicll as other reasons equally cogent. 
Ibis solution 18 not practicable 

It is very easy to form an exaggerated idea of tho progress which tho English 
language has made m India. Wo find a rapid spread of English education, and 
a groat demand for it, in Calcutta and other centres of population a large number 
of educated Indians, i\lio talk English with nppniont fluency, Indian officials, 
professional iron, inorchnnts, industn.ihsts, jioliticians, and journalists, wlio conduct 
business in English Wo find educated Indian gentlemen fiom difloront parts of 
India using English as a means of communication with one another But, on a 
htllo closer acquaintance, it is discovered that, subject to a very fow exceptions, 
the convorsaticn of those gontlcmon in English covers a somewhat restricted range 
of ideas The English vocabulary of Indian lawyois, politicians, and journahsts 
IS bmitcd and, in their speeches and articles, they repeat the same phrases in a 
Bomovhat wearisome manner The most Jnglily educated Bengalis— distinguished 
hamsters, high officials, members of tho Legislative Council — when conversing among 
themselves use Bengali, often no doubt, with an admixture of English words In short, 
wath very few. exceptions, tho educated Indian using English is at much tho same kind 
of disadvantage ns an Englislimnii ulien using any foicign language ulncli he knows 
well He 18 not quite free m expressing Ins ideas — often, perhaps uuconsciously, ho 
says not exactly what ho means, or would like to say, but what ho happens to know^, 
or thinks lie knows, the English for, and ho fails to do justice to himself 

On the other hand, tho Bengali language has developed greatly since tho time 
when tho English policy in higher education was adopted, and there is now a vigor- 
ous and grow’ing Bengali literature, so that there will bo no real difficulty m teaching 
all subjects through Bengali if that method of instruction is encouraged by Govorn- 
mont and tho University Suitable Bengali text-books aro, no doubt, at present 
wanting, hut such books, or Bengali translations of Enghsh text-hooks, would he 
produced very rapidly with proper cncouiagomont If it bo objected that the 

Bengali language lacks certain st icntific tcims I would say tliat such terms may 

easily bo borrowed by Bengali from other languages, as they have been borrowed 

by the English language from Greek and Latin There exists in Sanskrit a nch 

store of scientific words which can bo introduced into Bcngah naturally and easily, 
besides, now words may bo formed to an almost unlimited extent from Sanskrit roots 
Or it may be found more convomont for Bongah to borrow words from Greek or from 
Latm or from English The Bongah language has taken in the past many words 
from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, and it is constantly taking now 
words from English Tho existence of dilloront languages in tho different countries 
of Europe docs not prevent each European country from profiting immcdiatply 
in its education by every advance in knowledge achieved m another country 
whilo using its own language as tho solo medium of instruction within its borders, 
and there is no reason why tho use of Bengali as tho general medium of instruction 
in Bengal should prevent Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress ol 
the civilised world 

Tho moroased use of English m official proceedings and records m India may be 
used as an argument m favour of tho continuance of tlio present method of higher 
education; in fact, it is partly a cause, and partly a result, of tho development ol 
education through tho medium of English but 1 do not think that it has had a 
good olToct on administration Elsewhere well be found a copy of a memorandum, 
which I drew up in 1908, as a note of diBscnt-*" from tho report of a com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into tho remuneration of clerks and the organisation 
of work in distnct offices in tho former province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
of which I was a member Since then, I have been omploycd ns Commissioner of 
two divisions in Bengal, and have boon conslantlv engaged in inspecting district 
offices, and 1 have boon more and more impressed •nitli tho loss of officicncy and 
waste of power and timo which have rosultod from tho excessive uso of English in 
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such offices A mattei of detail, but of some significance, is the contiast between 
tue neat and clear entries maao in rJangaii m old registeis and tlie slovenly auu 
ulLgible liandwntmg m tUe present legisteis kept m ningiisli in tins lespect the 
regiacers of the average eollectorate compare nowadays most imiavouralny witu 
tue Bengali books of zamindars’ offices in makmg suggestions now witli legaid 
to tbe use dt iLinghsli in official work i would go somewnat turtfiei than i did in 
m^ note of ibUb A Bengali pieadei m court, addressing, m confused and haltmg 
Buglish sentences, a Bengali magistrate no more famihai with hlnglisn tlian fie is 
fiimself, m tfie presence of parties m the case and lepiesentatnes ot the public, 
wfio do not understand a word of what he is saymg, is, to my nimd, a melancholy, 
as well as a ridiculous, spectacle And, w'hile it is tfie practice now to mvest all 
Indian subordmate magistrates and lower giade civil judges with power to recoid 
evidence m English, tfie recoid made m English by a Bengah magistrate or judge 
of evidence given in Bengali is, almost always and necessarily, inaccuiate Official 
documents, such as judgments, oiders, and reports, composed m English by Bengali 
officers, are usually defacient m clearness and accm'acy and, while elegance of style 
lb not expected m such compositions, it is very necessary for good admmistration 
mat they should be clear As part of tfie admimstofative changes which are m contem- 
plation we may expect that, eventually, all the higher district officials of difierent 
uupartments will be Indians and, when this comes to pass, theie will be no logical 
reason for keepmg m English any official records or proceedmgs except those of 
Oovernment itseU, the high courts, and some heads of departments 

I think that some Englishmen who advocate the use of Enghsh as a medium 
of instruction m schools and colleges aie influenced by natural enthusiasm for 
the Imperial idea They value the Enghsh language as a bond of umon m the 
Empire and dream of its becommg the common and universal language of India 
The idea is attractive, but I submit that it is not practical We may get an idea 
Oi the extent to which Enghsh is likely to be adopted as a common language m 
India wntlun a measurable time if we consider the duration of Muhammadan rule 
in this country, the number of Muhammadan immigrants from the North-West 
during that period, and the extent to which they settled permanently in India, 
the extent to which Persian or Urdu was adopted as a common language in India," 
and the extent to w'hich Englishmen, or descendants of Englishmen, have settled 
peimanently in this country 

I think that we may reasonably hope that the permanent incorporation of India 
in the British Empire wuU not be dependent on the adoption of English as a general 
and common language m India Then, it may be said that Enghsh is the com- 
mercial language of tfie worldj and especially of the “ Middle ” and “ Far ” East 
This 18 true, but there are also many examples which show that to attam success 
in commerce or industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed 
of education, of any kin d suffices The millionaire Marw'an merchant of Barabazar 
has nob taken the trouble to learn Enghsh, and employs a Bengah BA on Its 40 
a month to conduct his English correspondence Though a good general education, 
lududmg English, should be an advantage to an Indian m every walk of hfo, yet. 

If the mam object were to make as many Indians as possible commercially and 
industrially efficient, probably the best plan would bo to help them to acquire os 
quickly as possible at school some form of “ pidgm ” English, m addition to 
nrilhmotic and book-keeping, and apprentice thorn at on early age to a commercial 
or industrial business In the report of the Indian TJmvorsities Commission of 
l'H)J (paragraph 17) there is a passage which suggests a comparison between teaching 
(hrough the medium of English m Indian schools and coUeges, and the practice 
of teacliiiig various subjects through the medium of Latin, which formerly preiailcd^ 
In Europe, but I submit that there is really no analogy between the two cases 
Till re would be an analogy if the people of India, as a whole, had adopted some 
corrupt form of Enghsh as their common language, had embraced the Anghcan 
lorm of Clinstiamti as tlicir religion, and wore accustomed to hear the Enghsh 
IhMi and BchA of Coiiimoii Tracer recited in their churches 

ft Fwms to mo that in a countrj life India, with its great larioty of races, 
Hiiguig. s, cnihsations, ideals, religions, and philosophies, it is a mistake to impose 
on tlio vholo population one method of higher education througli the medium of a 
langui^e md niuform sets ot umforrmtj cour-cs, at fhc same time making 
• c k mac '.Its examinations the soh aacuuc to employ mcnl in the middle and 
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higbor ranks of tbo public services and in tbc professions I think that a good deal 
of tlic dificontonb prevalent among Indians of the uppei and middle classes is 
traceable to tins I would suggest that, on the one band, University examinations 
should cense to qualify for posts under Government, subject, possibly, to certain 
cxcoptioiis in the case of tocliiiicnl departments, and that, on the other, the 
Umversitj should bo organised on a more cathohe principle, and should admit to 
afTiliaiion collogos and other institutions of higher education teaching different 
courses, and using different languages ns tlioir media of instruction, only assunng 
itself tlint the standard of teacliiiig is sufhciently high For the great majority 
of students the most suitable medium of instruction would bo their own mother 
tongue, or ‘‘ vernacular ” — to use the ofTicial expression — but, for some, English 
would bo a suitable medium of instruction I would leave students free to choose 
the course which they will follow, the University only insisting that the matricula- 
tion examination for admission to any course shall thoroughly tost the student’s 
knowledge of the languago which is to bo the medium of instruction in that course 
For admission to a college or a course in which English is to bo the medium of 
instruction the standard of English in the matriculation examination should bo 
much higbor than it is at present For admission to other colleges and courses the 
matriculation oxommation might include cither no English at all, or only elementary 
English, as a test of general eduention 

I should anticipate that under such a system fhe gioat majority of University 
students in Bengal would enter colleges or courses in winch the medium of instruc- 
tion uoiild ho Bengali, but for some there uould ho colleges or coiiisos in which the 
medium of instruction would ho English, for others it might ho Hindi or Urdu I 
think that the Sanskrit Colhgo, Calcutta, and higher grade Sanskrit toh, as well 
as institutions for Islamic studies throughout the province, should ho affiliated to 
the University 

Under such a system there would no longer bo general University examinations 
for all afTiliated institutions There uoiild ho different examinations for different 
institutions, or for groups of institutions teaching the same course, the examination 
lining conducted ;n every case in the languago in which the course was taught 
According to the character and importance of the diffoient institutions, and the 
uishcs of tlieir governing bodies, nn institution might lie left to hold its own 
examinations, the University merely satisfying itself that they were properly con- 
ducted, and up to a fairly liighly standard, or the University might help affiliated 
institutions by holding examinations for them Obviously, under this system, the 
degrees of all colleges would not have equal value, hut this does not seem to ho a 
serious objection Degrees obtained from different colleges would find their different 
levels of v.aluo in general estimation, it being the business of the University, how- 
ever, to see that none fell below a certain level Sanskrit colleges and loh would 
confer their own special titles, as heretofore 


Mukfrjee, Adhar Cuandra 

(i) Above the matriculation English should ho the medium of examination for the 

use of the vernaculars as the medium of examination is, at present, not* 
possible, but for purposes of teaching mixed English and ‘he vomaciilar is 
poasiblc 

(ii) (a) No , neither of English nor of the vernacular 

[h) Tlic vernacular should bo used as the medium of instruction, not Engl ish 

(r) No , a better knowledge of composit on is required [Easy text-books by standard 
writers should bo read in the classes, ns well as at home , there should bo 
constant exercises in translation (from English into the vernacular) and re 
translation (from the latter into the former) , boys should bo taught hou 
to oxprass long stones concisely , they should also bo taught the rules for 
the use of the direct and the indirect narration and of the sequence of tenses , 
there should ho constant oxorc sos in letter UTiting, essay writing, etc ] 

(d) Tlioro IS a distinction, and both should bo oultivatefl 

(e) No 

(/) Such teaching as will improve the knowledge of English comjxisilion 
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Mukeeoee, Dr. Auityanath. 

(i) ^ I would insist upon English as the medium of instruction in the case of the major 

subject only [kmdly see my answer to question 9 (i)] 

My reasons are that thought and language are correlative, that there can he no develop- 
ment of either without that of the other I do not think that the vernaculars 
have made enough progress m respeet of range and elasticity of expressive power 
to bo the vehioles of ideas m a subject m its advanced stage m which the student 
IS proceeding to specialise 

(ii) (a) and (c) Kmdly see my reply to question 8 

{h) The medium of instruction should be the vernaculars and, m the case of 
scientific and technical subjects, a mixture of vernacular and English 

(d) Except when English happens to be the major subject, m which case it should 

be studied as English literature, I would teach Enghsh solely with a view to 
give the student a thorough workmg knowledge of the language 

(e) No , except when the subjeet itself is Enghsh 

(/) Yes , Enghsh should bo taught to all students throughout their University 
course — it should be a ‘ compulsory ’ subject [as suggested m my reply 
under question 9 (i)], and the trammg should be purely practical unless 
it bo the honours or major subject 

The University should create boards of studies of the several vernaculars of the 
provmce, and the changes to be mtroduced should be left to these boards 


Mueeejee, Buoy Gopal. 

(i) Yes , except m the case of the second language and the vernacular 

(u) (a) A good number of the students who enten the University has an adequate 
command of English , still it is desirable tlikt the matriculation oxammation 
m Enghsh should be a little more stiff than m present 
{h) From class III upwards English should be \the medium of mstruction m 
subjects other than the second language and tl^e vernacular 
(c) and (d) As from an early stage of a student’s career he should receive not only a 
practical trammg m the use of the English language, but also a trammg m the 
study of English literature, I am not m favour of the present system of 
rccommendmg a large number of books for the ma+riculation examination in 
Enghsh as merely showung the standard up to which a candidate wdl be 
expected to read Tins generally leads to a superficial and haphazard study 
of a few books, and the student is not sufficiently encouraged to form a habit 
of serious study with all diligence and attention It is, therefore, extremely 
dcsuablc that the University should prescribe some text-books m Enghsh for 
the matriculation examination 

(c) In subjects other than the second language and the vernacular the matriculation 
cxammation should be conducted m Enghsh 
if) Y es , until tliej pass the B A or the B Sc examination It is only when a 
student begins to sludj for the B Sc degree that he may be allowed to 
discontmuc the studj of fine literature but, even then, he should have some 
training in the use of the English language, and some prose text-books 
iiiaj, be prescribed for him, as presentmg models of stylo 


Mukerjee, Kadhakajial 

(i) lilt objcctne ought to be to use the acniacular ns the medium of instruction at 
all stages in the Unncrsitj course, which w ill save a great deal of time and 
intellectual strain, and dc\ elope precise and clear understanding and originality 
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(lu) Tlicrc nro already proper lo\l -books in the vernacular on the dilTercnt subjects, 
and no difTiculty will be fell in using Bengali astbo solo medium of instruction in 
secondary scbools and in the University course up to tlio T A and I Sc stand- 
ards. In the B A and M A standards tho teacher should liavo tho liberty 
to use the language that is natural to him English must continue to he taught 
as an optional subject in secondary ichools, and a compulsory subject for 
students taking up University courses for degrees But the teaching of English 
will have to he improved Tho teaching should he more and more by tho 
direct or semi-dircct method Composition and literature should ho more and 
more emphasised than prescribed texts, find tho oral exorcise system ho more 
and more introduced 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra 


Tlio first, and tho most dilficult, question that arises in connection with Indian 
education is what should he tho language hj tho help of which students will acquire 
knowledge Some subjects, Oikc history and gcographj’; can ho taught m Bengali in tho 
school classes Bub under the present circumstances of Bengal, it is not practicable to 
teach 111 Bengali, though it is true that most of tho energy of students is used up in 
acquiring a mastery over tlit English language and literature Wliat I suggest is that for 
general students enough knowledge of modern English proso to enable them to read English 
books on diftorcnt subjects and express their ideas in tolerable English is all that is neces- 
sary If tho stylo of English ivTittcn by a medical man or an engineer bo poor it may 
bo tolerated considering the di/TlcuIty cxjioricnccd by a foreigner m learning tho language 
Modern novels like those orStevenson and Conan Doyle should bo read instead of English 
classics as modern English will be learnt more easily m this way Students should be 
specially trained to carry on conversations m English correctly pronounced as it is general- 
ly found that Bengali college students, though they may know English pretty well, cannot 
talk English correctly and fluently, and cannot understand the lectures delivered by English 
professors, for they do not know the correct English pronunciation In order to remove 
this defect it is necessary that school teachers of English should ho trained m tlie pro- 
nunciation of English by Englishmen m the college of pedagogics, and these trained 
teachers should make it a point to teach pupils how to talk English correctly and 
fluently Debating m lOnglish should form an important part of the teaching of English 
Only those who are to take up the professions of Jaw or journalism or teaching of langu- 
ages arc to have an additional course in English literature (as already mentioned m my 
answer to question 1) The energy economised m connection with the learning 
of English by general students will bo profitably spent in acquiring n knowledge of the 
natural sciences and tho di(Tcrcnt branchas of Indian history and geography 


Mukherjee, B 

(i) English should bo the medium of instruction and examination at every stage 
above tho matriculation in tho University course English is fast becom- 
ing the only common medium for educated Indians throughout the country and 
nothing should be done to impair its extended use ’ 

(u) (a) In my own experience as a teacher in the M A classes of the Calcutta University 
for threo years (1014 17) ns an assistant to tho Minto professor of economic” 
1 have found that students arc, generally speaking, very poorly equipped and 
have very little real command over the English language It was a’part 
of my work in the University to look over tutorial papers in economics The 
answers of sfudents, generally speaking, revealed a deplorable lack of 
command ov'cr the English language Of course, there vicrc good papers and 
good students who could write chnslo and correct English, but the majonly 
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of tte students MTote very bad English, and tbeir papers were full of such 
grammatical and idiomatic mistakes as one never expects to find m M A 
students So muck as regards wntmg good English As regards speakmg good 
English, here, agam, there were some students who were really admirable, but 
the majority steadily refused to stand up on their legs and open their hps, and 
it was a very difScult problem amongst us professors, which gave us many 
anxious moments, as to how to induce the students to stand up and speak 

My experience as a professor m the Diocesan College for Girls m Calcutta is 
quite different Here, I lecture on Indian economics, and the total numher of 
my students is less than 20 The girls m this college write very good English 
and, m my exammation of the tutorial work, I am generally very much 
pleased with the chaste and idiomatic English which they vTite I have 
also found in my conversation with the girls, both m and outside the 
class-room, that they talk very good Enghsh, and that quite fluently too — 
even though the girls were B A students whereas my students in the Um- 
versity were aU M A students 

The reeisons are not far to seek While some of my students at the Diocesan 
College are English girls and, therefore, qmte naturally, have a very good 
command over the Enghsh language there are other Indian girls m my classes 
who also have an admirable command over it The reason is that more 
attention is given to the girls’ command over the language m this college 
and in the coUegiate school — from where most of the girls m the college 
come — than m most other places The girls, most of whom are resident 
boarders, have to hve with the European Sisters all the time and, necessarily, 
they manage to pick up a better knowledge of the Enghsh language than 
students elsewhere whose conditions of hvmg are quite different 

(6) In the pre-matnculation stage the best medium for instruction is the 
vernacular The case for adopting the Indian vernaculars as the media 
of instruction in secondary schools was so ably stated in the Imperial , 
Council by Mr Eayanmgar on the 17th March, 1916, that I take the liberty 
of quoting a portion of his speech here — 

“ A little exammation -will reveal the superior advantages of impartmg mstruc- 
tion through the vernaculars If any real knowledge is sought to be com- 
mumcated to an unmatnculated boy the medium of the mother tongu 
must have undoubted advantages The mmd of the boy is not distracted 
there is no diffusion of energy , it is only the difficulties of the subject 
V hich the mmd is left free to face And, owing to the concentration of 
mental energy, the difficulties are overcome and knowledge is acquired 
But, if the attention is diverted to the difficulties of a foreign tongue in 
addition, the immature mmd naturally fails to assimilate either the 
language or the knowledge it is sought to convey This leads 
to one result, the mechanical repetition of half-understood sentences 
In fact, cramming is encouraged, and the boy Icams neither the vernacular 
nor the foreign language properly Throughout the course there is no 
education in the real sense of then ord The defects of the early trammg 
endure m all aftcr-hfc Is it a wonder that v ith this defective traimng 
most of our graduates arc not able to do anythmg great in life, and all 
their cncrgi is spent in unproductive vork ’ The case of those ulio fad 
in the entrance examination is stiU vorse They are stranded in life. 
They are not eligible for Cl en the verj lovest appointments in the public 
sen iccs They arc useless for industrial or commercial careers Thc^ 
fed nnhappv and discontented Their lot will not be so bad if they 
had a ‘^onnd <=econdara' etlucation through the medium of the vernacular 
Tlicn they would have at least gamed sufficient general knowledge to 
lielp (hem on in quahfi ing themselves as skilled artisans or mdependent 
trader'^ A "xiund a cmacular education, agam, is less likely to divert 
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•^tvulcnfH from llinr licrcchtar^' jirofr ‘-‘<ioiih tlinii a Hii])crfirial Englmli 
^ education” (I’nge 18S, Gairffe o/ /lufid ])ailV1 dated 27th March, 1015 ) 

Further, O'* Mr Rn\nmngnr argued, no great c\(eii«ion of female education is 
]iO‘»»ihle m (Ins counirv uith(^ut a \enmcii!ar Imsis for oui sicondary 
education “How mam among our girlx,” lieremaiKcd “ can alTord to waste 
their time m the unprolitahle pursuit of pre-ent daj' Bccondary education? 
It IS oI)\ 10118 that, ns it is. weennnot make much headway in tlio matter of 
female education If, on the other hand, \ernnculai-, are made the media of 
mstruetion in recondarv scliooln, female c duration will gam ground not only 
directly, but aKo mdirccll\ 1 anj indirectly heeausc wlien boys read m 
Mniacular their Ics'-oiiH of general Ivuowledgo then girl rclationn, too wall bo 
able to jack up romc- knowkdgo of I lie Hiilijccts Besides vernaculars 
bciug used as (lie channc'l ol instruction, \cinacular literature will multiply 
It IS through the \ ernaciilars, and \ernnculars alone, tliat knowledge can 
reach the mnsse,s” (Page 180) 

There is an o\crw helming weight of opinion in the count rj^ m favour of adopting 
the aemaculnrs as the media of inst ruction m secondary schools Among 
those who supjKirt thisMcw may be mentioned Sir Gnoioo Dass Banerjee who 
in Ins Ediicaliiiii J’loLInu la India remarked — 

" Sentiinent, no doubt is in faioiir of making the acrnaciilar the modium of 
imparling knowledge, and reason siipjiorta that sentiment to a great extent 
I, therefore, submit that, mtlic secondary course, ? c , up totho 
matriculation examination standard, subjects, other than English, should 
be taught m the student’s xcrnaciilar wherever practicable ” 

Sir Asutosh Jliiklicrjcc is, I believe, also of the same opinion as appeared from 
his convocation address of 1007 — 

“ At the matriculation stage the course niustbc so framed as to include subjects 
that would tram and dcvclopo some power of expression, some power of 
reasoning, and some ] owor of observation To give students some power 
of expression unquestionably the best modium is bis oivn language, m 
the first place, with the structure and literature of which ho ought to 
liavo a tolerable familiarity ” 

On thcwholc, therefore, I would advocate the adoption of the vernaculars as the 
mecha of mstruetion m all secondary schools though, of course, it would 
be easy to refute some of the arguments which are advanced to support tins 
case The balance of advantage, however, lies m favour of the vernaculars 
bemg adopted m the pre matriculation stage which will help students to 
have a far better grasp of the difficult subjects wath which they deal than now, 
- when they have to contend wath the additional handicap of a foreign language 
which they do not understand or appreciate very well 

(c) I have no recent cxperienco and I, therefore, regret my inability to .answer this 
question 

{d) Both m the school and in the Umvcrsity, apart from the regular study of English 
literature as governed by the University syllabus, practical traimng in the use 
of the English language might bo given by issay competitions, debating clubs, 
leading of papers, college magazines, short conversational classes, where both 
professors and students will meet and talk with a certain degree of freedom 
on matters, whether m or outside the texts 
(c) Yes ; so far as it is practicable 


Mukheejee, Jnanbndranath. 

(i) No 

(ii) The use of Bengali, wdicrcvcr possible, wall make it easier for students to grasp 

their subjects A limit to the free use of Bengali is sot by the present resources 
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College, Sylliet. 


of the language Our language is neh m -vrorks of fietion, general literature, phi- 
losophy, and history There is a dearth of suitable text-books in other subjects 
(in) At present, Bengah should be introduced in the intermediate course Until suitable 
text-books in the language appear standard text-books m English should be freely 
used Students should also be freel}’ allou ed to borrou and use English words 
and expressions For technical terms or nomencla tines they should be given 
no option The current nomenclature must be adhered to This arrangement 
will greatly hghten the work of students, and will thus lelievo the straui the 
current system entails upon them 

Steps should be taken simultaneously^ to encourage the study of English liter- 
ature Under the new conditions the average student will be able to devote 
more tune and attention to the study of Engbsh The standard of proficiehcy 
required m the Enghsh language must not, on any account, bo lou ered The 
suggested improvements m the methods of oxammation will also stimulate the 
study of English hteraturc Bengah hterature is developing very rapidly, and 
it IS hoped that it will soon bo possible to extend the use of the language to the 
graduate course 

In the pre University course students should begm to study English from the lowest 
classes along with Bengah The course of stud}' m Enghsh at any stage should 
bo recast so as to include, besides suitable texts m Enghsh prose and poetr}', 
British history Ail other subjects should bo taught in Bengah The course in 
Enghsh should also be amphfiod with texts from the best u orks suitable to the 
ago of the boys 


Muehebjt, Panchanandas. 

(i) Yes , I hold that English should bo used as the medium of mstruction and of 
oxammation at every stage above the matriculation in the Umvorsity course 

(ii) (a) I do not thuik that the majority of our University students have, on their entrance 
to the University, an adequate command of Enghsh I would refer hero to my 
observations on question S 

(f') English should be used as the medium of instiuction only in the highest two 
classes of secondary schools 

(c) Vulc my answer to question S 

(d) Such a distinction may be draivn m schools « hero students should bo framed in 

the correct use of the Enghsh laiigungo , but training m the study of Enghsh 
literature should begin after the matriculation stage 
(c) No option should bo given to students to answer questions (except those on 
Enghsh in English) or in their own vernacular 
(/) Enghsh should bo taught to all students during their University course up to their 
degree examination But for students whose general course of study is other 
than Imguistic (I include under this class those students who have taken up 
science subjects) I would advocate a higher practical traimng m the use of 
the English language (especially in original composition) 


Muraricliand College, Sylliet. 

fi) The vernacular should bo the optional medium of instruction and examination 
except n Enghsh (where the medium must be Enghsh) (Corned ly a majortty 
of three.) 

(ii) (a) No 

(b) In the highest two classes the medium should be English ns far ns the tcachmg 
of English is concerned In all other classes c\cry subject should be taught 
through the medium of tlw sernacular 
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Muranchnnd College, Sylhet , — conUl — Nag, J C. — Nag, P N — Naik, K. G 


(c) No; mtroduetion of toxt-boolts , penalising of sehools vliere boys are found 

to use cram notes and keys ; provision of better teachers, preferably M A ’s, 
to teach English from the lowest classes, and conversational classes IJnseei s 
and translation and composition, ns at piesent 

(d) Yes ; practical training in the use of the English language should be oncoifTOged. 
(/) Englisli literature compulsory in tlio intermediate and BA In the B Sc. 

the practical use of the English language, for which scientific essays may be 
presciibcd ns text-books 


Nag, J. C. 

(i) English should bo used as the medium of teaching in the university course 
(u) {a) No 

(b) English should bo made compulsory for those students who arc being prepared 

for the matriculation examination 

(c) No , I should like to suggest that English should be taught in high schools 

by means of good English readers, and some facility for conversation in Eng- 
lish should be given to students 

(c?) Eor those who arc not trying to specialise in English literature a sound practical 
training in the use of the English language is necessary 

(e) Not ncojssarily; students may bo asked to use their own vernacular in 
answering questions at the examination But this should not hold good 
with regard to the examination m English 
(/) Students should be taught how to compose m English They might also bo 
taught how to express themselves m English Eor this purpose a year or 
a year and a half’s training m English may bo made compulsory at tl o 
University. 


(i) Yea. 


Nag, P. N. 


(ii) (a) Yes ; most boys, on their entrance to the University, do not perfectly understand 
the lectures in the college classes, which arc given through the medium of 
English on account of the vernacular being made use of largely in the upper 
classes of high schools 

(L) In the first two classes in secondary schools the medium of instruction should 
be English in order to give to a student greatei- facility of understanding a 
subject Conversation in English should bo largely practised 
(c) The training now given in English before cntianco to the Umvcrsity is not 
satisfactory Most often a student docs not perfectly understand an English 
passage selected from even the books recommended by the University. A 
largo number of English text books is recommended wdneh he has neither 
the time nor the patience to read caiefully before he sits for Ins examination 
iext-books of moral and hygienic importance should also be recommended 
matriculation docs not appear to me any improvement on the 

(c) Yes 

should be a subject of study for all students up to the B A and 
B Sc degrees during their umvcrsity course except in tho case of second 
language and vernacular 


Naik, K. G. 

(1) During my nearly nine years’ experience m Bengal I gathered that students 
have httlQ difficulty m grasping new ideas through tho Englrsb medium But it 
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QUESTION 11. 


Naik, K G — contd — ^Naitoi, Mathitea Kanta — Nandt, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir 
Manindra Chandha — ^Nakjxtndayya, H V 


■would certainly be adYontageous to teach through the Bengali medium m schools 
and at the matnculation An option might be given to boys to answer theur 
papers m the vernacular or m English 8o far as college courses are concerned 
a sort of combined effort to give the lecture via English and Bengali should 
be made It would take nearly ten years before one would venture to suggest 
teaching via Bengali m the first two years at college So far os science 
IS concerned the senioi degree classes should be taught through the English medi- 
um I am not conservative , a fair trial should be given by a free use of the 
vernacular media up to the matneulation If the experiiuent succeeds we can 
then adopt it thereafter With Bengali as the medium for instruction Enghsh 
must be made compulsory 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta, 

(i) Yes 
(il) {a) No 

(6) Tc^t -books at the high school stage should be m Enghsh (m such subjects ns 
history, geography, mathematics, etc ), suited to the capacity of the boys at 
the particular stage, but the vernacular should be freel}' us^ m e'^position, 
vhenevor necessary, though the medium of mstniction should be mamly 
Enghsh 

(c) No, I one but trained teachers (BT’s or LT’s). should be placed m charge 
of English even in the louest classes, to teach the subject on the modern 
miproved s'^steni — the conversational method 
(f/) In fccondar}' schools the teachmg of English should mamly take the form of 
trammg m the use of the Enghsh language, though some taste for literature 
should not altogether be lost sight of Greater stress should be laid upon the 
latter aspect m colleges, especially in cases where the course of study is Imguislio 
(c) With the unproved method of teaching Enghsh there is no reason why the 
matriculation cvammation should not bo conducted m Enghsh m all subjects 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Mahara3ah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes , the University should use Bengali, ns far ns practicable, as a medium of in- 
struction Bengali should bo the main, if not the sole, medium of instruction up 
to the I A and I Sc standards, and special efforts should bo made to translate 
the best books from English, French, and German 


Nanjundayy-a, H. V 

(i) Yes , except whore the subject requires another language such ns Sanskrit, etc. 

(ii) (n) Not adequate in general 

(b) After the lower secondary stage English should bo the medium of instruction, 

but in the ovammations answer? in all subjects except Enghsh, mathonintica, 
and ‘science may bo optionally given in English 

(c) I think tlio so called direct motnod is a snare and not likely to give good 

results It 13 tho fashion to cry down grammar and gr.ammatical exercises, 
but without drill m composition, etc , the standard of English acquired has 
distincth deteriorated 

(d) Yes 

(e) On tho whole, I think tho matrioulaDon should bo conducted in Enghsh Onlv 

a^ wi ha\edonoin our University, I would increase tho secondary school 
period bj one jear and reduce tho college course to three joars. 
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Nanjundayya, H V — could — Neogi, Dr P 

1 


(/) In our University wo Jiavo reduced the Englisli course a groat deal for those 
students vho take the B Sc course What those persons vho do not Avish 
to make n speciality of English (language and literature) want is a practical 
knowledge (composition, otc ), and they need not go into the niceties of 
grammar and philology 

(lu) Though I have ’answered question (i) in the affirmative I should like tO give a 
short an8^^ cr to thu also as I think that a paiallol course should bo instituted and 
brougiit to perfection by degrees, allowing a candidate to roacli the standard of 
tli6 B A degree culture at least through instruction in the languages of the 
country Englisli should all along bo -studied as a language subject, and instruction 
m all other subjects should bo given in the vernacular The study of English may 
V ell begin after passing the lower secondary stage, or perhaps a year or two 
earlier Tins presupposes that persistent and adequate stops will bo taken to 
provide proper books written in the languages of the country and the omploy-j^ 
mont of teachers wlio can handle subjects properly in these languages 


✓ 


Neogi, Dr P. 

Itvould bo convcniont to answer questions II and 12 together os both relate to 
one subjeet, viz , the relation of the vernaculars to University tcoehing 

In dealing with this subjeet it should bo clearly recognised that, so far os the vornacidars 
arc concerned, Bengal is forlunalcltj 'placed as there t/> only one major vernacular, viz , Bengali, 
which 18 spoken both by Hmdus and Muhammadans But as the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University extends at present to Assam and Burma the question of Assamese and 
Burmese may also bo considered I hope, however, Burma will shortly have her own 
university so that the question of the Burmese language docs not concern us, but Assam, 
I am afraid, shall have to wait much longer before she claims, and obtains, a university 
of her own and, therefore, Assamese forms a vernacular, though a minor one, in relation to 
university teaching In addition to Assamese, Urdu, Hindi, and Oriya vould be regarded 
as other minor vernaculars, as, though the province of Bihar and Orissa has got a separate 
university, many inhabitants of Bihar and Orissa have been living in Bengal We are 
thus concerned with five vernaculars — Bengali being the major, and Hindi, Urdu, Oriya, 
and Assamese < he minor, vernaculars Of these, Bengali is tlic most highly cultivated and 
progressive language, and books in all branches of learning are multiplying as years are 
•^passing Recently, I made inquiries if text books exist in Bengali, so far as different 
scientific subjects arc oonoorned, with a view to having Bengali as a medium of science 
teaching* I found that in many scionco subjects text-books already exist and others are 
in preparation or in contemplation 

The second point in this connection is to clearly rccogmso that the study of the English 
language is indissolubly connected with university education primarily for three reasons, 
mz — 

(A) English 18 the court language of India , 

(B) English has become the lingua franca throughout India amongst educated people 

and no single vernacular can hope to lake its place , and 

(C) English IS the medium through which Western science and thought of an adcanced 

character w'lll have to bo imparted into India for a long time to come 

Having premised these two pomts It would now bo necessary to determine whether 
English should continue to bo the medium of education m secondary schools and colleges 
or w'liothor English may bo taught as an indispensable second language and maj be 
replaced, at least partially, by the vernaculars as the medium of instruction 


• I oontrlbutod an article on tlio unbjcct embodjing my Inquiries, togeflicr wllh a list of boots In each 
eolence subject, In the UcnBall monthly magarluo “ ilborat bnrsha ' 
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Xeogi, Dr P — contd 


I would now proceed to examine these two alternatives My ov n views on the sub- 
ject are the following, and I have reasons to believe that they are the views of a very large 
and increasing section of my educated countrymen — 

(1) Primary education should be entirely conducted through the medium of the verna- 

culars 

(2) English should he taught as a compulsory second language in all secondan/ schools 

(3) So far as the case of Bengali students (Hindus and Muhammadans) is con- 

cerned Bengali should be the compulsory medium of secondan/ education, and 
Bengali candidates for the matriculation examinations should be required to answer 
question papers in all suh/ccts in their mother tongue In the case of student', 
liaiing Assamese, Hindi, Urdu, or any other vernacular they should be given 
the option to answer questions cither in their vernaculars or in Lnglish I propose 
this ^stiuction between Bengal and the other minor vernaculars as the latter 
may not contam suitable text-books At present, candidates have been given 
the option to answer questions in their vernaculars so far as history is con- 
cerned. This option has not much been availed of by candidates for the 
reason (which I have learnt from head masters of secondary schools) that 
headmasters advise the students to read histor}' through the medium of 
English, their argument being the students tlicreby nould learn more 
English Unless that sjstcm of compulsorj' answers in Bengah be mtroduced 
in all subjects in the matriculation the experiment of having the vernaculars as 
the medium of mstruotion will not succeed As regards t-ext-books in 
Bengali they already exist so far ns historj' geography, arithmetic 
geometry, etc , are concerned, and / believe that text bools in all subjects of the 
matriculation standard icouH be forthcoming the very year the scheme is 
introduced 

The reason nhy we insist that primary and secondary education should be 
entirely imparted through the medium of Bengali is not far to seek as 
ninety per cent of the difficultiesof school studentsliesinthcfactthatthey liaie 
to learn their subjects in their infancy through the medium of a foreign language 
Wlien I see my jounger brothers and young children committing to memorj' 
pages after pages of books vritten in a language which they do not under- 
stand for the purpose of disgorging their newly acquired knon ledge in ansn er 
papers I cannot conscientiously blame them for their habit of cramming 
If secondary education be conducted in the i ernaculars a much larger 
number of subjects may certamlj’ be taught than at present, and the lery 
Ion standard that prevails in the matriculation examination may easilj bo 
raised 

(4) So far as collegiate cducafionis concerned the medium should though in 

stages, bo altered from English to Bengah as advanced text-books, especially 
in science, come to be nrittcn in that language For the present, the 
scheme given bclon maj be adopted mth advantage 

(A) B A , B Sc , and higher leaching should bo wholly through the Englisli 

medium 

(B) In the I A and I Sc standard-^ history, logic, and ohomistrj' maj' bo 

taught m Bengali nlulst mathematics, phjsics, and botany should bo 
tamrht m English A good plan for encouraging (he studj' of all 
subjects m the vernaculars m the I A and I Sc standards nould bo 
to grant candidates the option to answer the questions in their vernaculars 

One objection mn\ lcgitiniatel,\ bo made, viz , that Europeans teach in many colleges 
Till’’ objection maj easiK be met by making Bengali the optional medium of instruction 
in the I A and I Sc standard- 

(C) So far ns the BL, 31 B and BE studies arc concerned I voiild 
recommend that the^ be conducted m English, but m medical school 
like the Campdjtll Medical School and Dacca Medical School, Bengah should 
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f I- f),r t ,/■ U nn t'f tfi ‘fr^irU'tii, r 'jx'i (!■: Ilf Ilnt'jdli liivrjini'jr f: rirli in 

lllf ijftirc 

1 inni I’lO 7 o( (!n ipti' tion r>( ('>•■ \ <’rmi tiliit s n flip iiudmiu of inilrnc- 

t mi I \'oiiM jn*. o’i fo I miritli r wli if poMlion t'lP t' u luiii; of Ih lui'ili hhrdlnrr (I oon- 

fitip itn r< tinr! ■■ fn Itrii^ tli litor itiin ,i I .iiii not mi(Ii< k lit l\ (ir<ni iiii(p<I n itli flic lit phi* 

tnfp of Hiio’i Will! ninl ot'u r \ 1 tn i> 111 u ) ilioiild oi ( uji\ At )irMPnl (Ih itiidj of n 
t 1 loinjHil oi\ m dip imitiK nlntion I A 1 Si lUid 15 A i \ivinin 
t mi-- for whii'i n rrTtiin niiinlur of l-ooK' i notilnd n < i]iPiinHtH of t-t^lo 1 would 
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il'nh of 1 I i( ill lit'ntiMi jiio p nod jioilr\. modi rii iiiid iindiuniil, to^o llicr w itli 
dio of iiiodirii 15i ' 1 , nil lilpritiiro I would il o luliiiiit tlinl iin 1/ 1 dujrrr in 

If iTf* f wlipli would ill III lud t'lo widi I l.no.i If il(,'o of l5piif:iili lilrraLiiro, 
mid would nl i iiu luiJp ( 'ip j'lidoto, \ lud lii (or\ of iiiidiiMit Jlpiifjnli litiiaturc As 

t'jp j!il'}of 111 i\ Ill'll I'p mi I on out 1 would ( It, 'ri ' t flint tlii'rn lip Itfo rltit'trs itisicfid 

<‘fih'/r 111 w 111' 'i dll I ill < I (ill I midid it' I in (liP ^f A i Miuuiuitioii iii Itpujiiili would lio 
iTrmi*p<t mid I'l t ii iiididiti i 'nil li im> to ol>t iiii 7'/ /nr i-nif awl ,'iO ]irr rnil marks 
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Xi I 1 , Ki \ F Ulior A 

fl) It 1 Old to II n ‘>11 tint m ill 1 ucli liunnirMtN 1 iifilnli 'diould pn doniinntp Tlio 
111' diiiiii of III 'rill ti'iii imd of p\ imiii ition. aliini (hi iiiati u ulatioii al (lio ^cry 
h 1 1 li'iiild til'll fori 11' lainli-li How, otlii rw hi , rould stud' nts dcrno 
th' full 111 It' til from til' i(ud\ of I’liuli h litiratun ami of mkiko poinojptl 
tlirmuh 1 lull'll worlihl Slud'iit« will ni\ti suflu iPiit l\ luasti r flip laiigungo 
mil' it hi lom-tHilh u 'dill till lU'-triulioii gmnand tlio^ lunc lo faco an 
I \muin itioii I oiidiu h d iii 1 iiglnli 7 

(ii) III) ('ll till ir nitruiii to (lip biiniri-i(\ htudpiit'i, at jirc'icnt, lm\0 ctrlauily 
not an adif|Uati (oiiimnnd of Liigli'*Ii 

(fl) I iiglHli i-lioiild 111 u-i d roll h — i \n )it, of i oiirt-o ill so far as a coinjianson with 
till M rini uiars n r\i s towards tlip liottor uiidirstandiiig of tho teachiug — as 
(la iia ilium of up-trui tioii lu Kcoudar^' scIiooIh 
(r) The trauimg 111 Liigli-li I", at jirc "Piit, far loo bookish to ho satisfactory. I 
would htrongh n i omnu ml (liP direct intthod w Inch succcpds so remarkably 
wlari it is ajijihi d b\ a tcuelicr who has lakpii tho trouble to make himsolf 
111 (luaiiittd w ith It Aun one can lest for himsrlf tho result, in ono school at 
least known to mi in the north of Cakntla, under a devoted Indian and 
sonii asHistants traim d In linn Tho school, 1 understand, has been visited 
In soini members of the Commission, and tho educational authorities of 
Bengal lime iiraised it highl\ 

(f) The matriculation e\aiuination in all siibji ets should bo eoiidueted in English; 
otlii rw ISO, it becomes imjiosHible to exclude from tho University courso those 
who arc unable to follow it 


North. Bengal Zammdars’ Afisociation, Bangpur. 


(i) Yes, English should bo used as the medium of instruction, but not noeessarily of 
examination, at every stage above the matriculation in tho University course. 
The student sliould be given the option of answering questions in all sub 
except English literature, in their own vcmaoular Tins will mini 
danger of cramming students with notes and slcetohos wliioh 
inflict upon them many a slccplcsi night and rob them of thoir health. 
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North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Eangpur — contd — P^iii, The Hon’ble Rni Eadha 
CHAEA^■, Bahadur — ^P abajtjpie, The Hon’ble ilr E P 


(ll) (a) A great majority docs not have it 

(6) Except m Enghsh hteratiire the medium of instruction m secondary schools 
should be both Eughsh and the vernacular, students bemg given the option 
of choice , for, in that case^ ambitious students vill have an opportunity of 
mastering Eughsh better, and students of average merit will find their course 
easier provided that there is no preferential treatment in exammation 

(c) Specified books should be reeommended by the University Notes and sketches 

should be strongly deprecated 

(d) Yes 
(c) Both 

(/) Yes ; such students whose couise of general study may be other than linguistic 
should have only a general education in Enghsh 


Pal, Tlie Hon’ble Hai Radha Chakan, Babadur 

(i) Not necessarily , only so long as smtable text-books m the vernaculars are not 
available 

(u) (n) Yes , onlj' m case Enghsh is retamed ns a mediiuu of instruction 

(6) Not at all , steps, however, must he taken that students arc taught Enghsh, 
both for spcakmg and vTitmg 

(c) No , there should be fixed text-books Greater attention should bo paid to 
Enghsh composition Students and teachers should ~nlso bo encouraged 
respcctivcl}' to study and read to the classes suitable books other than text- 
books, and questions of a general character Jrom these maj be sot for oxamm- 
ations 

(rf) Yes , attention should bo specially directed towards Icarnmg the Enghsh 
language at school English hterature should not bo tried except in the 
University courses 
(c) Certamly not. 

{/) Yes 


Paran^jpve, The Hon’ble Mr R P 

(i) At present, the vernaculars should not be used ns media of mstruction and examin- 
ation at anj stage above the innlnculation These arc not so used even at the 
D'atnculalion at present They should be optionally used for the niatnculation, 
and the question should be left oi er until cxpenencc is gamed At the same 
time, the question is not so urgent in the case of the Umversity course 
Students should get enough knou ledge of Enghsh by the time they matnculate 
to be able to Use it for the studj of other subjects, and the transition from 
the vernacular to English ns a medium of mstruction should bo complete m the 
first two jearsofthc college course 

(ll) (a) El cn the staunchest vcmaculnnst considers that imncrsity students should 
hn\c an adequate command of Enghsh This is a snic qua non of Indian pro- 
gress , and I vould not press the claim of the \cmaculnrs even at the 
matriculation if it vcrc to jeopardise the command over Enghsh on the part 
of the '-tudent 

(6) I should make use of the vernacular m teaching subjects other than Enghsh 
m ‘•ccondarv schools, though I would not mind using Enghsh text-hooks if 
Biutablc \eniacular books arc not a\ai]able Of course I would give an 
option to schools to use English, if they like, m the teaching Teachmg 
through the vernacular would be mcflcctivc unless the examination is also 
through the vcmacular. 
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PAU■v^J^\^, The Ilon'Ijlo Mr R P — could — PjAicn, C W 


(c) The tcnohing of English onn bo, and ouglifc io bo, considerably improved in 

schools A greater amount of reading, and a good deal of practice in speaking, 
should be insisted upon in schools Intncacica of grammar should not bo 
given importance If it Mere possible I would like an oral test m English, 
but, as it IS not practicable, I Mould do all I can to placo the matter pro 
mmcntly before licaduinsters, and find out by means of inspection if it is 
being earned out 

(d) In school a distuictiou should certainly bo drawn between a knowlodgo'of 

the language and a knowledge of the literature But m tho University it is 
important that the study of tho tM'o should go together, tho first having more 
iiuporlnncc m tho earlier stages but tho second getting more and more import- 
ant m tho later ones All the present advance of India is duo to tho study 
of English literature and of tho ideals it embodies by Indians Nothing 
should bo done to cut av'ay tho source of these ideals. By tho time that 
every young man is a graduate lie should have some acquamtanoo with 
some of tho masterpieces of Engbsh htoraturo and, if he spcciahscs in any of 
tho literary subjects, ho should have a fairly good knowledge of tho history 
and tendencies of English thought and letters. 

(c) I have already answered this m (a), above, nnd consider that option should 
bo given to ansM’cr all subjects m the vernacular 

( / ) English must be taught to all students for the first two years of their course 
at least For students whoso course of study is not linguistic a detailed 
course in tho older Engbsh classics— especially m poetry — need not bo in- 
sisted upon They should bo encouraged to read good Engbsh prose, though I 
behove it is not possible to find a placo for an examination in Engbsh in tho 
last tM'o years It would not bo so diflicult to require a fair profioienoy in 
ivritmg an essay I think that in colleges there should nocosaanly bo a fow 
hours a M'cek reserved for the rapid reading of English for each class of stu- 
dents and this should bo entrusted not to the regular professors of Engbsh, 
but to those who teach tho students their regular subjects Practice in 
English composition and in making a connected spccoh for a few mmutoa 
would be a very desirable addition to tho student of science or mathematics. 
But all this should bo done in tt thoroughly practical, and not m a pedantic' 
spint. ’ 


- Peake, C W 

(i) I consider that English should lie used os tlio medium of instruction and oxamir- 
ation at ovoiy stage above tho iirosent matriculation stage English should also 
bo used as tho medium of examination at any examination constituted at tho 
present entrance stage, but in classes of high schools reading up to that examination 
I should give tho authorities of each individual school some latitude as to tho 
extent to which they should uso English as tho modmni of instruction 

. (ill) (a) There is no doubt that Univoisity students have ordinarily not acquired an 
adequate command of English by tho time they reach tho present entrance 
stage, though, tdbo fair, it must bo romomborod that tho standard required is 
a fairly high one It requires no small command of a foreign langua'^o to bo 
able to follow looturos and to oxpiess one’s self clearly by its moans on a 
variety of subjects, and I doubt whether many English schoolboys over roach 
this stage at tho time they leave school 

(d) In order to improve tho student’s working knowledge of English I regard it as 
^ essential that a distinction should bo drawn between practical training m Eng- 
lish and training in tho study of English literature, and I behove that the 
mam chance of effecting improvement bos m this distinction being rigidlv 
obsorvod Tho most offeotivo stop in thi9 dirootioa womd bo to have no 
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PjEAKf, C W — conld — People’s Assocmtion, Kliiilna — Eaetoi, TIic Hou’ble 

Mr Justice Abdcb 


English textbooks or questions on granimnr in the examination and to limit 
the examination to a test of the student’s capacity' to render successfully unseen 
passages of modem Engbsh into Ins rernacular and vice versa It u ould bo 
impos'^iblo to cram m an examination of this kind, 11111011 ivould bo the best 
possible test of the practical character of the student’s knonledgo of the 
English language. Further, students iioiild soon realise that thoir best 
training n ould be the 53 steinatic reading of modem English books, and a direct 
result of this 11 ould be a Hide extension of general knon ledge on flioir part. 
At the examination at the intermediate stage the compulsory test in English 
slioiild bo of the same character, but of a higher standard of difticultj’-, and 
Englisli literature should be an optional subject except foi those students i\ho 
propose to take tins subject for their B A examination 


People’s Association, Khulna, 

(1) Our aiisuer i<i a slrong afiirniatiie 
{ii) (a) Ordinarily not 

{b) iSpcaking broadly tlic icrnacular should be niamlaiiicd ns the medium of in- 
struction 

(c) "We arc not satisfied We suggest the following improvcmculs most emphatic- 
ally — 

(A) Text books sliould be prescribed and tnuglit ns literature, and questions 

should be set on them in examination 

(B) All schools afiiliatcd to the Unnersity should have w cU-qiinlificd teachers 

to tram the hois 

(Cj The Unnersity should prescribe a graduated course for all the lower classes 
of the school 

(cl) Except in English the cxaininalion should bo conducted in the vernacular 

I r) A course of general instruction seems to bo desinblo m the case of all University 
sriidcnts, but it Uiust be so arranged ns not to make an unduly large demand 
upon the time of those students whoso general course of study is other than 
lingui‘'tic For this purpose some simple and general course of instruction 
must bo dciiscd for such students 


^ Pahim, The Hou’blc Mr Justice Abdue 

(1) At j.n 

(ii/\ 'uieralh, yes, in Madras 

(b) 'J’o the full extent , at least for six or file years before the matriculation 

(c) Bitter training ought to be given in si>caking and writing the language The 

first IS altogether neglected at present in most schools , 

(t!) In '.ehooh the eiirncula of English should consist mainly of modem WTitings 
on subject-, of ii=cful and general knowledge and of such poctn,’ and talcs as 
would iiiiinrt a healthy stimulus to the juicnilc ambition and iiuagmation 
(0 Y. - 

(/) In the mtenncdiatc I should insist iijon a course of English literature — 
mod' m niitlmrs King giicn adequate recognition— for all students After 
wnixK I sliould drop it, except, of course, for those wlio insh, to take their 
degix' in that htorature \ 

IP re 1 may oh frii that the question Wtween English and the icmaeulars is 
one ofdilhtuhy and I apabh only ofatentatiK and gradual solution Engh'-h 
is th' linguigi of th' (loitrnnnnf, the courts, and juibht biHinr ‘■Higcntrall}, 
ami a! o of loieimiei , and it is fi-,t becoming the eommon language of the 
intilligeiit and jiro^re'-'iei niiddh eki'-s throughout India It eonlaina a 
rieh'r, mure larnal, and more scientilic loeabulary, and more useful and 

1 
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belter t duciilu t hteraluro than any Indian vernacular It ih the only lan- 
guage in India through whose medium no can readily obtain first-hand accurate 
information about things, ovenbs, and peoples all over the world. There can 
bo no question, therefore, that English must bo retained ns the medium of 
education in the universities in British India On the other hand, the 
vcrnncuhrs by the very fact of their being the people’s tongues have un- 
deniable claims to adequate recognition. They must liavc a chance of 
developing and of being endoved more and more with literatures and sciences 
For the jircsent, the test for admission to the University should be the 
mafi-iculal ion passed in schools where the medium of instruction has been 
English for at least m\ or fuc years jircviously In such schools the 
vernacular should be a eomimlsory second language until throe or four years 
before the matriculation Side by side, let there bo schools where subjects 
arc taught up to the matriculation standard m the vernacular, with Enghsh 
ns a comnul«or\ second hiigiingc This system would allow the vernacular 
a chance to grow, and such of them ns have sufficient vitality and capa- 
city may, m course of tune, uttiim greater recognition as the medium of 
public bu8mc>-H Then it mil lie for the Unncrsity to consider whether it 
should not adopt it as the medium of higher education 
The attention of the Commission has in all likelihood been drawn to an im- 
portant evpenment that is now being made m Hyderabad by the establish- 
ment of tlu Usmania University m which Urdu will be the principal medium 
of training throughout Such a Behemc may have a chance of success in 
a state like Hyderabad whore Urdu is the language of public business and 
the court, and is understood generally by clashes which m the near future 
^vlU avail themselves of higher education If the Usmania University 
prove a success the solution of the problem of the vernaculars will have 
iiccomc much cosier 


Ray, Dr Bidhan Chandra 

(i) As far as praclieablc Enghsh should not bo used as the medium of ‘ instruction ’ 
m college (at least during the inlermcdiato stage) in any subject cxpcp^^pchsh 
literature and language But the “ examinations,” especially the' pa 

should all bo conducted ‘in Enghsh. '' ^ ’ 

(n) {1) In 1 ccondary schools Enghsh* should ho used as the medium of ii^,, m 

only as far as the English language itscK is concerned , all other subjects 
should, as far as practicable, bo taught in the vomacular 
(o) The lund of framing now given m schools is not satisfactory I would sug 
gest that the first attempt at the teaching of Enghsh should bo through 
conversation, regard being had to an enlargement of vocabulary and the 
attainment of fluency in speech, rather than to ensure grammatical accuracy 
or logical arrangement At this stage of the school career the boy should 
also learn to articulate properly Reading from books should come next , then 
comes oral composition, which should aim at developing the power of free 
expression and of connected and continuous speech Wntten composition, 
spelling and pronouncing should then occupy the attention of the student 
and, finally, grammar should be taught to complete the teaching of Enghsh 
{d) The framing m the study of English literature should follow the course of in- 
struction in the use of tho Enghsh language In the higher classes of 
school, as also in the University, the instruction language may 

he continued, and dchatmg classes, classes for elocution, etc , would promote 
tho knowledge of the language 
(e) Vide my answer to (i), above 

(/) I think that English as a language and English literature sliould bo taught to 
all students up to tho B A. standard Leavmg aside the medical and 
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CaAIvDRA 


engineering eourses, as also training in highl} technical subjects, all students 
studjung for the arts the scientific, or the apphed scientific subjects should 
be taught English up to the BA standard Those ^ho take up purely 
scientific subjects maj’^ get their training in the study of the Enghsh language 
from reading standard books on scientific subjects in Enghsh ' 

(lit) In this connection, it is important to remember that it is not necessary, iihile 
imjnrting instruction in scientific subjects, to translate jiopular scientific names 
or nords into the vernacular The want of sufficient books on scientific sub 
jeets in the \emacular vould be supphed, in the near future, by men (vho 
can command the vernacular languages) translating, for the time being books 
from other languages into the vernacular Incidentallj', I maj- mention that 
one vholcsomc effect of the supply of such books uould bo to afford an oppor- 
lunitj of learning such subjects, to those who have not, or cannot, go beyond 
the icmacular stage of education I hope the time Mill soon come ulion a large 
number of onginal contributors to the stock of human knowledge will write 
m the ^crnncular 


Ray, Eai Biswajibak, Bahadur 

(i) Yes 
(n) (u) No 

(h) Ihc medium of instruction m Enghsh, history, and mathematics should bo 
English 

(c) No, afar better kmow ledge of Enghsh grammar should bo insisted upon, and 
the manner of teaching should be such that each student may be w ell 
attended to and more care should bo taken of those students who aro com- 
jiaratnclj deficient 

I abo 'suggest that Itilonal classes be held at least onco e\ery week to 
closely c\nnimc the students’ jirogress 


{,!) Yc> 

(r) No 

(/) Yes, I would advocate practical training in the iiso of the English language 
for those students whose general course of study may be other than hnguistic 


Ray, Joges Chandra, 

(l) Nn 

(ill) 1 iigli'li ‘-hoiild be taught o', a ‘.ccond language in sccondarj schools 
llic roi'cins for dcfi'ctuc training m English at present are — 

( \) Too carlv introduction of the liuiguagc 
(I’>) Uii'-uitabic tc\t Iiook' 

(C) I’luIiiL inijHirtancc shown to grammar teaching 

(D) T. lo main Isioks on graniii ar and abo on the English language as readers. 

At jiri 'f-nt j)U)iil-, in '■cbooE arc "Upiio'-cd to acquire a knowledge of the Enghsh 
hiicu >-c aii'l I'dUvc student-, of ] iigli,.h literature But I think Ftlioollxi^s in many 
SI hool- irc taught in tlio biglie-t two forms not simjilc modern English, but often 
I ngli'b litiritiiri (i I'b the li't-- of Evoks recommendeel b\ the Calcutta University) Tins 
h'lMtil 1 nut E tin ca-( Ev i n m collcgci I would teach modern Ivnglish in the 

ml 'in'sli it< ili-'t- h IV mg 1 iigli'li liter itiire to those BA students who would take 

up hiuui'te -tudK ' It 1 - no ii-i tc icliing i ngli-li chs-icsto those students wlio do 
rio* Inoa m'»hrn Ench-li lor the ''I A dicreo ui tin Engli-h language and literature 

the stand ird mav be nude as high ns jw^-iblo But for the ordinary BA degree in 

laigli-h there h not much room for old cla«-ics 
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Hav, Mnhniaja Ksiiaunisu Chandra, Bahadur 


0) and (m) No, Englisli hoiiig a foreign langiingc most of tlio time and energy of 
filudcnlsnie Kpent m the neipimUion of tins liingiingo and, except in the enso of 
xcr^’ bright and intelligent lio'sa, tlieyean dex'ote \cry little time to thinking and 
developing their iilens on other fliihjcrta Coiiscfiiicntlj', it ih dcHirnble that 
there ahoiild he a hifnreation even ns legnrds the medium of instruction both in 
theUmvcraitj and pre University stages 'I'hosc bimlitanfl intelligent boys who 
Miah to go in for the arts course, and arc meant for the Bar or other learned 
profesAioup, ncccssanij hliould ha\c English ns tiitir medium of instiuction, vherc 
ns those who are of inferior intellict, and have not that wide comprehension of 
things found in the former, aiionhJ Imxc vcinncular ns tiie medium of instniction 
In this latter class may be iiiehidcd all science students and students taking spe- 
cialised technical fliibjoefs ns those of medicine, cngiiieering, -efe It will be 
a very good pniirijile if many of the comjiarntivel}' dull students (and they fonn 
n large jiarf of the students joining the Unncrsity) irlio arc very deficient m 
English could be eliminated from the ler} jiie-Univei’sity stage by the ereation 
of special conr-jes of instruction for them in the Universit}' and pre University 
stages, , , by the establishment of special classes for them through the medium 
of the lernaculnr imparting technical education Ab mnttcrsstnnd non all gates 
of appointments arc shut against non-mntnenlatcs I’licy can take up neither 
medicine nor engineering If by the establishment of such spcciid olnssea in the 
pre Unuersity stages, corresponding to some extent to B classes now existing m 
some school®, arrangements can be made for imparting a rudimentary training, 
through the xcniacular, for the study of higher teclinical subjects m the Umvcis- 
ity a large number of students backward in English may ho given a chance of 
shining in other a])horcs, tliiis relieving congestion from the general and arts 
departments of the Umvcrsity, where the medium of instruction must ncccssanly 
bo English 

The vernacular may also be used ns the medium in subjects like Sanskrit, history, 
etc , both in the matriculation examination and aftenvards 


Ray, Manmathanath 

(i) Insinichon above the matriculation need not necessarily bo in the medium of 
Englesh — it may bo througli tlic medium of the vernacular or vernacular and 
English mixed The Bishop of Madras m a valuable paper on “ Indian Education ” 
m the Ntneleenlh Ccnhcri/ for January, 1405, points out that the necessity of 
adoptmg English as the medium of mstruction constitutes the chief difficulty in 
• the acquisition of knowledge Instruction in English is an unnecessary waste of 
energy and is, in many cases, an impossible feat It may bo useful to note what the 
despatch of 18S4 had to any on this point It regrets a tendency to neglect the 
study of the vernacular languages and lays down that “ in any general system 
of education English should be taught where tliere is a demand for it, but such 
instruction should always be combmed with such instruction as can be conveyed 
through the (vernacular) language.” Option may be given in some subjects in 
the intermediate examination only to answer in the vernacular Although the 
vocabulary and the terminology have acqmred considerable strength during the 
last few years they are not suffioicnt yet 

(ill) (a) At the present time, students, on their entrance to the Umversity, have 
not got an adequate command of English, and are heavily handicapped 
from the very bcgmning The present practice of committing to memory 
ill-understood phrases and texts may be traced to students having received 
instruction through the medium of English before they had a pufficient know- 
ledge of English to understand what was taught. This has also the effect of 
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dcstroving onginalit}' and thinking pow er They should have an adequate 
command of Englisli on their entrance to the Unircrsitv 

(b) English should not be used ns the medium of instruction in secondarj' schools 

Tins irould result m a considerable saving of time — it yould not bo neces- 
sary to teach the same subject at first m Bengali, and then again in English — 
and the time saved should be utilised for the leaching of English on a bettor 
and a surer basis than nhat is now adopted 

(r) The training now given ui English should be improved Grammar and texts 
should be taught, and a student should be taught not only to read and to 
composo but also to speak correctly in Enghsb Indian sclioolboi s should be 
taught from the very beginning to -associate English words -with the things 
and ideas they signify Tliej should also be impressed nith the heinousness 
of a false concord m English 

((■/) TIic trainmg m the use of h - English language and the framing in the sfud\ of 
English literature are both to be acquired, but neither at the expense of the 
other 

(c) The inatricnlation examination should be eondueted in the English language not 

in all the subjects, but onlj m Englisli 

(/) Eicribod} should read the mastcijiicccs of English literature, no matter nhetlier 
their general course of study is linguistic or otherwise, there may, lioMCicr, 
be special courses for the B Sc examination, consisting of the yorks of 
Jlnxiei, Bacon, etc 


Eat, Sir P C 

(n) (c) Yes , except m arithmetic, gcograplij, and history 


Eay, Eaja Pramada Natb. 

(i) Yes 

(n) (fi) Tliea ought to Ima e, but under the existing sa stem tlicj haacnot 

(b) To a great extent, from class VI iipn ards 

(c) llic kind of training tliat is now gi\ cn in English before entrance to tlicUnii crsity 

IS not satisfacton A better class of tcaclicrs, w itli adequate pa^ and direct 
methods of tcacliing, is ncccssarj 
{(/) Yes 

(c) \es, in all subjects except the second language, winch should include 
jnoi incial Insfon 

(/) Modirn Inighsh literature, to a certain extent, is needed also for those wlio'e 
g( IK nil coiir-'C of studies w onld be other than linguistic , 


E \Y, PaPAT CnAXDRA 

(1) Acs 

(n) (n) No, I. therifore MiL'gc-ti d in an-wer to question S, that the standard of the 
111 itri< 111 it ion oxnniin itmn lie r.ii-id 

(ti) 111 -I ( Olid ir\ '■I bools, hi wlnili 1 tneannnddli Pnghsli •-ehools, instruct ion slioiild 
III Li'iii tliroiiLli till midiuni of flio \iriiariilar in all snhjects (‘xeejit 
^ I ikIi-Ii 1 ntrli'li sjioidd hi tinclif as far as jirnelieahle, on the lines 

idojiti <1 III till mitrn i I ition school-, i r , through the medium of the \erna- 
I nlar, a- w 1 11 . 1 - J'luh'h ^ 

(c) N'o , I would the following nnjiroeenients — 

( \1 Till 1 mil'll s( mil ird for the in ilrn iil ition should hi fo modifiial ns to 
1 niig it within till eotnprihi n-Uf jmwir of stiidinfs, rg, the 
I ri lilt tainl ird I omprj 1 i a.irmii >iihjiils w Inc Ji raniiot hr ca'ih 
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Sabat CiiANJinA — cniild — ^ AZUDDTN, iSyed, Qun7i — Riritu, Tlio Hon’hlc 

Jlr .) A 


understood or nssimilntcd by students. Thostandnrd, ns I suggested 
before, should be raised, but, at the saiuc tiiiio, it should be such as to 
interest the student in the stud}' 

(B) Teachers should, as a rule, speak m the classes m aimnle English, and 

should enforce nitcrchnngc of thought bctuccn students in tlio Enghali 
language, esjiecialU in classes 

(C) Exercises in English composition and grammar should be enforced 

Students should bo required to unto essa\s on Miiious simple and 
interesting subjects every nou and then, and pri7es shonld bo given to 
the best UTiter 

(d) Yes , I uould drau a dislniclion botucen practical training m tho use of the 
Engksh language and training m tho study of English literature in this uay, 
nanioly, the study of English litoraturo should ho resened for the college 
students Praetioal Itainmg in tho English langimgo should he begun in tho , 
school classes and earned on further 

(c) No , tho oxammation in the second language should, as far as possible, bo con-.- 
ducted 111 the same language The questions Hhoiild bo sot in easy English, 
but the niisuers must, in all cases, he gnon m the second langiing-- 
(/) Y’es ; English fhould bo enforced, even m the case of students taking up a 
scicnoo course 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi, 

0 ) I hold that Enghsh should be used as the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation at cvciy stage above the mntnculation in tho Univcrsit}’’ course 

(u) (a) I consider that Unncrsity students have, on their entrance to the Umvorsitv 
an adequate command of English , 

(h) As far ns possible, to enable them to pursue university studies 
(c) A little more knowledge of Enghsh is necessary. 

{d) No 
(e) Yes 


RicnEY, The Hon’ble Mr J A 

(i) I do 

(n) (a) I do not 

{h) I consider that tho present extensive use of Enghsh as a medium of instruction 
^in secondary schools can only be justified if the following tuo propositions 
arc accepted os true — 


(A) That the use of Enghsh as a medium of instruction in subjects other than 
rvu "'^Sbsh language improves the student’s command of Enghsh 

(B) That before a boy can study a subject in ooUego tJirough tho medium of 

English, ho must have been trained to think m English on that subject 


I hold that neither of these propositions is true That the first pro 
position IS a fallacy can be practically demonstrated by a visit to any 
high school m India The teacher of history for example, is, or should 
be, solely concerned wth implanting in his pupils a knowledge of history 
+ n ® ® ^ ^ T«cst>on is histoncally correct the histo^ 

does not, care about tho grammaticS 
accuracy of the language in which it is cauched, e ^ , the boy who says 
Jeha,ngir worethosonof Akbar’hasas good a knowledge of the hfs- 
toncal fact as one who says ‘Jchangir was tho son of Akbar ’ No 
examiner could reasonably assign less marks in a histoiy paper to the 
former answer than to the latter, Startmg mth tins aiumption th? 
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teachers of subjects other than Enghsh do not msjst on accurate Enghsh 
oil the part of their pupils, still less on accurate spelhng 

During the last six years it has been part of luy regular duties to inspect 
secondary schools I have been forcibly struck by the condition of the note- 
books in subjects such as histor 5 '^ and geograph}’^ Either the teacher lays no 
stress on the quahty of the English used, m which case grammatical and 
spelhng mistakes abound {e.g , ‘ nnthmatic ’ is found almost as often as 
‘ anthmetic ’), or, if he insists on good Enghsh, the bo.ys reproduce the words 
of the text book or the teacher Speaker after sjieaker at a conference 
recently held in Lahore emphasised this pomt, t e , that the use of Enghsh 
as a medium before a boy has a good workmg knowledge of Enghsh results 
either m verbal cram or in shpshod Enghsh 

Tlie second proposition is based on a psychological , or perhaps I should say 
physiological fallacy Given a good knowledge of a language it is perfectly 
possible for a man to express his thoughts m it on any subject which ho has 
studied in his mother tongue I never found any great difficulty m evpres- 
smg my thoughts on history, pohtics, etc , to a Frenchman in French 
although I had never studied these subjects through the medium of Fiench 
Thousands of foreign students have attended German universities and obtained 
degrees from them in subjects u Inch they had never jireviouslj'' studied in 
German To take one local instance — there is in Lahore an Indian pro- 
fessor of Sanaknt uho went to England m 1914 as a Government scliolar and 
was ser\t to the Pans University in 1916 After two years’ uork there ho 
obtamed his D fe-Litt , the highest degree awarded by the Umversity, for a 
thesis on Sanslcnt hteraturc wntten in French Ho had of course, no knoty- 
ledge of French when ho left India m 1914 

The aim of the secondary school (regarded ns a preparatoiy for a university) 
should be to educate its pupils iiitelhgcutly up to the standard required for 
university study, and to give thoiii such a thorough knon ledge of the Enghsh 
tongue ns will enable them to undertake that study through the medium of 
Enghsh By attempting prematurely to make its pupils studjmn Enghsh it 
fails to educate them mtclhgently It should be quite possible for the Indian 
secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the problem in the proper 
way 

All subjects of the school curriculum (save the English language itself) should bo 
taught through the medium of the vernacular At the same tune, the teaching 
of Enghsh in the higher forms should bo reused and brought into correla- 
tion Midi the rest of the school course. The object of the Enghsh teaching 
should be to enable boys to understand and to express themselves in straight- 
forunrd modern English Mhoiii do they wish to understand 7 Obiioiisly 
their teachers and lecturers in the first instance IMiat thoughts do they 
vash to express 7 Clearly those uhich their education has gn eii them 

During the last tuo 3 ears at school, n hen the bojs should have obtained a fair 
general \ ocabulnr 3 ’’, let the teacher of Enghsh coinersc uitli them on the sub- 
jects vluch they* arc stiul 3 mig \nth their other teachers m the vernacular , 
and let the composition vliich the boys arc sot deal mth those subjects I 
do not mean that the teaclung of English should bo confined to practico of 
this natui-e Pvcading, coinersation, and composition on other topics 
to iinpro\c their colloquial knonledgc of Eiigish should be continued But 
the study of general subjects through the medium of the icmnculnr vill set 
free a good deal of time now wasted in relearning through the medium of 
English courses w Inch have been learnt in low cr classes through the i emacular, 
and these additional periods nina well be assigned to the English master 
It should be Ins object to enable Ins pupils to express what thei Iia\e learnt 
(and to understand a person speaking on these subjects) in correct mid gram- 
matical English Forthemattci thex willbe dependent on their othermasto^, 
for the manner on their English master. An excei tion might Le made in the 
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of mnlheninlic'J wlmli inifxhl ho tnnphl lu ICiif'IiHli in llic hif^hcsl forhifl, 
Pinoo in (Ins »uhjool llio tetlnncal li rniH iipod are nlrcn(l5' I'higliflli and the 
need for conipo-'ing pr.iinninlical RcnlcncoB ih nlniosl nrphgddo 

(f/) This B\plfnn prcpu])|) 0 pt s a radical nKoration in the I'higlinli Icaolnng in secondary 
M IiooIp Tlio mill of pik.1i (oaoliing plionld bo as oxpropRcd in (Ins soclion of Ibo 
question, “ practiinl training in the use of the Knglisli langiiagc ” Tlio 
‘ stiid\ of Ihiglisli litcrntiiri’ should not bo attonijitcd at school It is impos- 
sible for a bo\ to njiprooiato the literature of a Iniigiiage iiiitil ho lias a thorough 
hiiOM lodge of its ordniar\ %ocabidar 3 Disregard of this elementary fact 
has resuliod in the ‘ babmsms ' which are so often a subject for jest What 
kind of Dngbsli is a bo^ blah to use who has boon taught to read and write 
through the ditiilod stiid^ of Lamb’s Talc-s from S/ialcspcare and 
Oulhi'cr e Tremfs (two of the sot bonks for the Punjab matriculation)? 
He IS not famibnr with modoni English and cannot recognise archaisms; 
much loss the \ able of btorar\ phrases The dul^ of the school is to teach 
modoni oolloqui d Lnglisli and so far as possible, to make the pupils bilingual 
There should bo iiiiioh more talkiiig on the jiart of the bo>s and less by 
the teachor than there is at pn sent Incidi iilallj , this can oiiL be brought 
about b\ the prn\isioii of teachers who liiuc been trained at normal colleges 
in modem methods cif language teaeliing India, and jiarticiilarly Bengal, is 
wo>fuIl\ dcfieicnt in such institutions 

(e) If Englisb wen taiigbton tbcaboee bnesit sbould be possible for a boy to answer 
his jnpers at the matrieiilation stage in Knglisb m subjects w Inch he has 
studied through the iiicdiiini of the; aeriiatular, but there is no adaantago 
gmiitel in making linn do so e\ee])t where necessarv 

I look on external eNniiiinations sole 1\ as entranee tests to further spheres of work 
or emjilen meiit 'J'hc\ add nothing to the. knowledge a boj' already possesses 
Itc garde d in this light it is for the future em])lo\er or instrurtor to state 
w hat qualifications lie desire s m e andidales and to dc\ ise his test accordingly 
The rdciilta Unl^crslt^ deiiiand«, or should demand, in a candidate for ad- 
mission to its courses — 

(1) A good general eeliication iiji to a certain standard 

(2) Abililj to profit bj the courses to w Inch he seeks admission 

If (1) alone a. ere taken into considci ation then there would be no reason for ex- 
amining a candidate in aiiv siibjcrt through the medium of English sup- 
posing, as I liaae suggested, that all subjects liad been taught him through the 
medium of the xcrnuciilar 

But the Universitj' cannot be satisfied ns to (2) unless it tests the candidate’s 
power of understanding and answering in English questions on the subjects 
winch he must subsequently stiidj' through the medium of English 

Tins suggests a solution Candidates for admission to the University should be 
required to answer English question papers in English on the subjects which 
they will study during their University career, in all other subjects their 
papers may be set and their answers may be wntten in the medium through 
wliieli they have studied each subject, namely, their ow’n vernacular 

It may be urged in objection that the option of answ'cring papers in the vernacular 
already exists at the matriculation and is little used The reply is that the 
subjects having been taught through the medium of English at school the 
candidates have had no practice in answering questions in the vernacular, and 
have, in many coses, owing to their imperfect knowledge of Englisli, memonsed 
the words of their English text-books 

(/) If the scheme suggested above for English teaching in schools were adopted 
tlic standard of colloquial English possessed by University students on 
admission should bo much higher than at present It should not 
be necessary for the University to teach I'lngbsh, except in the 
the form of English literature, and this only to students who adopt] a 
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QUESTION 11. 


Eichet, The Hon ble Mr J A. — amid — Eobekts, David E — Eor, Hiba Lal 


linguistic or siniilnr course (Obviously English literature should not form 
part of a science course ) It is no part of a university training to teach a 
modern language colloquially The wider use of Enghsh as aveluclefor 
thought should he ohtamed by students tliroiigh theur practice of it m their 
other studies Difficidties of grammar slioidd have been overcome m school , 
the UnlTerslt^ has onlv to enlarge the vocabularj^ On the other hand, the 
Enghsh literature course of the Umversitv slioidd for the first two years, 
include works of the standard now requiretl to be studied by candidates for 
matriculation It shoidd he simple and, at the same tune diffuse. 

To siimniarise the above suggestions — 

(A) All subjects, save Enghsh, should be taught through the medium of the 

vernacular to the end of the high school stage, mth the possible exception 
of mathematics in uhich the technical terms arc borrowed from Enghsh 

(B) Bv adopting the above sj’stem a good deal of tune would be set free which 

is at present wasted m endcavourmg to teach the pupds through a 
medium the}’ unpcrfectl 3 comprehend, and also in revisuig m Enghsh 
matter which lias alrcadj’ been taught in the vernacular This time 
should be utilised bj' the Enghsh masters of senior classes for practismg 
tiic bois 111 expressmg m correct Enghsh the knowledge uhicli thcj'havo 
acquued through the acmacular 

(C) At the niatnculation cxanimation a canihdate uho proposes to proceed to 

the University should be required to answer in Enghsh question papers 
•Jct III that language on the subjects uhich he mil studj at the Umvers- 
it\ In all other subjects, except matbematics, he should be examined 
through the medium of the vernacular Candidates not proceedmg to 
the Unncrsitj' should bo cxaminerl through the vernacular, save m 
mathematics and English 

(D) Tlioaini of the English teaching m the secondary school should bo to tram 

bo\s to understand and speak colloquial English, and to UTito the 
language grammatically 

(E) Tlic study of English literature should not be attempted before the Uni- 

ycrsity stage At that stage it “hoiild form a subject equivalent to, but 
not of more importance than, mathematics history’, etc , and should bo 
inchidcKl in such courses ns the Uniycrsitj may think suitable The 
Icithiiig of colloqiual English is not the function of a luiivcrsitj 


Egberts, David E 

(i) Tlicrc can be no question that the medium of instruction in science subjects should 

h( otlu r than Eul'InIi 

(ii) (fi) Tlio CTcit majority , on the ir entrance to the University, hay c a far from adequate 

(onimand of I nclisb They arc unable to folloyy their lectures for the first 
y ( ir or tuo and in the ei«c of •■titiicc students y\ ho abandon their stiid^’ of 
1 ivli'li ifter the interniediitc statre, many of them are greatly handicapped 
tbronelioiit by their ni'-nflieient know ledge of English Ihey are unable to 
gni I \)ire "lort to tluir knoulcdL'c m examinations and their knouleelgo of 
<o!l(i(jnnI I iilIi'Ii u fir from •-iti'factory 


Eoy, Ilira L\l 

(il Vo 

(m) 'J I rci!_' out I'u - ’ ooKonr'i theytrnaenl r should be u=cd as the onlj nicdiuni of 
1 o”-u t II Old I ' imi I vtio’i 1 tiLleh i-- \ =r-eond Un_'uai:o — but a comjnilsory 
- d J--. t ill- — ‘■btnilel b_ t iu_'hi throuiihoiit the hi^t liic years of the scliool 

cour (. 1 1 I- y ill /i\ e student? sufieicnt 1 non leel_'c of Ijicliih to enable them 
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Roy, Hira Lal — could, — Roy, Munindrattath — Roy, Tho Hon’blo Rai Sri Nath, 

Bahadur 


to read Englisli books on advanced subjects Tlio uso of tho vernacular as tho 
medium of instruction m tho school course will loavo sulTicionb time for tho 
tcaohmg of other subjects in tho school as stated m my answer to questions 1 
and 13 

In tho University course, also, tho medium of instruction and examination should 
bo tho vernacular, English being a compulsory subject only for those who 
take up a course on languages Students willing to enter tho executive or 
judicial service under Government or tlio legal profession may, m addition to 
tho prcsoribcd courses of the University, liavo a special course in Enghsli 

In ordinary courses English should bo taught as a language, and not as litcr- 
atiiro, ovcopt for those who lake up a purely htcrary course 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) English should bo tho medium of teaching in colleges for yet some time to come 
(ii) (a) Students in schools do not get familiar with tho English tongue From tho 
English knowledge acquired in schools to that required to study tho oollogo 
oumcula m English is a long way, and there seems to bo a big gap between 
(h) English should bo tho medium of instruction m English literature and 
liistory , not in mathematics and Sanskrit and second languages, 

(c) Tho method followed in teaching English is defective for the following 

reasons • — 

(A) Tho syllabus is too big and mdcfinitc 

(B) Thcio should bo at most two books m prose and one of poetry, altogether 

three books, m tho matriculation standard And passages and chapters 
should bo sot apart from them for critical and minute study with 
regard to moanmgs, grammar, and givmg substances of chapters and 
stones as a whole 

A thorough study of some portions of the book is needed for a school student in 
Bengal to get mto tho English idiom 

(d) Boys should bo taught to speak and write English while m the bottom classes, 

by th-’ motliods noted below — 

(1) Tcachmg them to recite in English chosen passages from their books or from 

the poets This should bo freely encouraged m hours set apart for these 
exorcises 

(2) A shorter mtcrcstmg history of English literature which may bo intro- 

duced m tho matnculation class (or in the first year m college) con- 
taining the most mtcrcstmg episodes and the finest Imcs from tho most 
prominent writers 

(3) An oral acquaintance wth the best poets made at school through the teacher, 

which may help to mtorcst students in tho study of the English 
language 

(/) A general knowledge of the lines of great English ivritors and a fair knowledge 
of English prose is required from those who will study scientific and mathema- 
tical subjects 


Roy, The Hon’blc Rai >Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (o) No 

(b) Except English and history all tho other subjects may bo taught in the 

vernacular 

(c) No , there should be a prescribed course. 
id) Yes 
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QITESTIOIJ 11. 


fioy, The Hon ble Rni Sri Nath, Bahadur — contd . — ^Boy, The Hon’bic Babu 
SuRE>DR.v Hath — ^R troKA, S K — S^vha, JIeghhad 


(c) No , onh (he examination on the subjects of Enghsh and history 
if) Those nho go up for the degree examination m science need not have English 
as one of tlie subjects for cxamiiiatiou after thc> pass the intorniodiato 
osamination 


Eot, The Hon’ble Babii Sukendra Nath. 

(]) Yes 

(ii) (a) Yes , boys irho passed (he matnoiilation oxamination eight or (en years ago 
had a better knon ledge of the Enghsh language than those who are matnculat- 
mg nTm 

{!)) I think that, except the examination paper m their own vernaculars, all other 
subjects should be conducted in Enghsh for the matnculation 
(c) I am not satisfied vith the kind of training now given in Enghsh before 
entrance to the University 

I nould suggest that there ought to bo text-books, Ixith m prose and m pootrj, 
for the examination Lectures should be dcinered m Enghsh in the first two 
classes m a high Enghsh school 
(rf) No 
(f) Yes 

(/) Enghsh should bo taught to all students during the University course The 
teaching would aarj I advocate that there should be text books m Enghsh 
for all students whoso general course of studj may be other than hnguistio 


Rudra, S K. 

(i) Wlierp\ er possible instruction should be gnrn in the acrnaciilar. But the ex- 

aminations should be held through the incdiiim of Enghsli 

(ii) (a) No , in the inajoritj’ of cases 

(h) and (c) English should be learnt well enough to ciiablt a student matriculating 
to do all his reading in English with ease But for purposes of instruction in 
sccondara schools I would Inue it done through the acrnacularas much ns 
j)o«sil)]e This is the onlj wa; to bring light into tlie intellect For, if I can 
rouse the budding intelligence and open nfTcctions thus, I liaao done 
m_a work as n teacher, and the student will ardently do\our English books on 
all subjects in which he is interested, and the mnsterv of English would not 
be diflicult He would not onh read with ease, but be able to exj'rcss himself 
eorrc''tl\ in English 
(f) I'lie answer is ‘ Yes ’ 

(» ) Mrcadi iiiswircd 

(!) No, the stinh of siibjcfts through the medium of English text-books is, fo 
nn iniiid, siiflicunt Students should be encouraged to listen to lectures of 
gineril intore-t in hi-.tor\ literature etc, and should be encouraged to 
i< idjinv lU h Their grner.il knowledge of men and things niaj beascertain- 
(dli\ i gi U‘ ral pip 'r, and by means of essays Each college maj pursue nn 
iiid< jn ndent coiii'i in (hh matter, and purely from a cultural jiomt of Mew. 


Saha, JIegiinad 

(i) 1 canno* ayn'c thororghh on all points I think that up to the intermediate 
roar rt iii_\ rite fri< ojitioii should bo given to teachers in the choice of the 
1 ediiini of iii'triu tion 1 know from jier-onal exjiencncc in coaching students 
for tl f lit* ri'ic'liat*' ' vaiiiination that the aemnciilar is always a better 
n''''liiim ol in-truction than English 
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Saiu, MEonNAD — conld. 


(n) (a)* Tho answer cloponds upon what is meant by “ an adequate command of 
English ” If this moans that tho student, besides having tho capacity of 
understanding English, and reading an Enghsli book with case, should also 
have tho capacity of writing English correctly, I would like to dissent from 
tho view My own experience is that tho acquisition of those two faculties 
never goes together A student may follow an English passage quite intclh- 
gontly, but frequently ho is found unable to string logoi her two words of 
English corrcotly It requires time, study, and long practice before this faculty 
13 matured 

I behove that this is tho universal experience in all countries where a foreign 
tongue IS, or was, used as tho medium of instruction m lieu of tho natural one 
Hero IS a frank admission on tho part of an Anglo-Indian journal which never 
misses an opportunity of sneering at Babu English — 

From the “ Statesman,” January 4, 1018 — Occasional Notes • — 

“ Sir Michael O’Dwycr’s oxpcncnce m learmng Russian has had its counterpart 
in tho case of most of those who have ever acquired complete facility 
in the employment of a fofcign language Some kind of grammatical 
groundmg is almost essential to tho correct use of a language, but there 
comes a time when ‘ travcllmg and meeting and talking with all sorts of 
people ’ yield far better results than the indefinite continuance of 
memorising translation exercises and class work Tho difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of acquirmg fluency oven in reading by these methods 
alone is exemplified in tho case of tho hundreds of English boys who 
devote ten or twelve years’ study to^tho Latin or Greek languages and 
are yet unable, two years after leaving school, to read a single classical 
author for tho purpose of enjoyment ” 

What IS true of Enghsh boys IS also true of Indian boys Happily, classical 
languages have long been discarded as tho mcdiuitL of instruction from 
English universities At the present time, Enghsh is playing tho same 
r61c in our umversitics which tho classical languages once played in 
•Enghsh umversities 

I recognise, however, that an adequate knowledge of Enghsh is a matter of 
national necessity, and of daily importance to us Weighing all facts, 
1 believe that tho best solution will bo to insistfrom tho student tho acqui- 
sition of the capacity for understanding English, and readmg an English 
book with ^fluency, but not the capacity for writing English correctly. 

(b) For reasons which will be adduced later, in my answer to question 13, I would 

like to SCO that the vernacular, and tho vernacular alone, is used as tho sole 
medium of instruction in all subjects English should be taught only as a 
second language, but great stress should bo laid upon tho acqmsition of 
an adequate knowledge of English, as explained under (a), above 

(c) No , at present, we teach English by givmg exercises in translation and 

grammar Tho effect is that tho student can never shako off tho habit of 
“ mental translation Whenever ho is required to express anything in 
English, whether in speech or in writing, the thought first comes to him in 
his mother tongue, and is then subjected to a process of mental translation, 
ultimately to be delivered in stilted English 

I believe that this defect can be removed if tho “direct method of teaching ” 
IS adopted in all classes 

(cl) Yes , efforts sliould be made to tram students in the correct use of English 
as used 111 common parlance 

No , tho matriculation cxammation should be entirely conducted in the vernacu- 
lar. Tho examination in the English language and literature should, of course, 
be conducted partly in English, partly m vernacular. 
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QUESTION 11. 


Saha, jMEGHXAD — contd — Sahay, Rni Baliadiir Bhagvati — Sapku, The Hon’ble 

Dr Tej BahjIBUe 


(/) Yes , for those who adopt a htcrary profession But, m the cose of those students 
who want to take a scientific or industrial career, I do not think that English 
should he taught hcyond the intermediate course 

(m) I would recommend that the vernacular he made the sole medium of mstruction m 
all subjects up to the matriculation Durmg the intermediate stage the teacher 
should ho allowed the option of choosmg his o-vra medium of mstruction 


Sahay, Eai Baliadui Bhagvati 

(i) I do emphatically hold that English should, for a long time to come, he used as the 
medium of instruction and of cvaniinntion at every stage above the matriculation 
in the University course except m classics, vhore the medium of mstruction and 
examination should bo solely classics — not even the vomaoular 

(u) (n) No , I hax 0 suggested, in ansv or to question 8, hov to give them an adequate 
command of English 

[h) From the foiirtli class onwards of a secondary school English should ho taught 
directly, hut hj teachers vho knov both English and the vernacular of the 
students sufiiciontly v cU 

(c) No , I hai 0 indicated tho improvement in my ansv or to question 8 

(d) No , the college should give n trnmmg m tho study of English hteraturo only 
I Mould restrict tho teaching of English in schools to practical training in 

tho use of tho English language , but tins praotioal training should ho not 
of “ tho rule of thumb ” order, gnnng* the student just tho ability to road, 
understand, and talk simjilo English nith tolorablo case hko an unodiioatod 
Englishman, but it should bo mtolligont and give tho student tho key to tho 
English language and a command over it 

(e) Yes, I do, except in tho oriental classes and vornaoulnr8,m mIiioIi tho medium 

of examination should bo sololj’’ classics and vernacular, respectively If any 
oiidenco More m anted of tho extent of English Imon ledge required of a 
matriculation candidate under tho oxjstuig sjstem it Mould bo found in tho 
concession granted to him to ansM or his history paper in his vomaoular 
Tlicro IS absolutely no justification for such a concession if it Is not an ad 
mission of tho fact that such students may not bo able to express their ideas 
111 English Tho abolition of this concession, if tlio oxanimation is properly 
conducted, need not result in cram A command o\or a language is obtiunod 
by practice m it, and the option non nlloucd to ansucr tho history paper in 
tlu xcmaciilar, iiarroMK doun tho ground for jiractico, and, ns such, it is to bo 
dcprccatctl In its anxiety to relievo mental strnm and avoid cram tho 
Uiuver'-itv has onlj succeeded m vveakenmg tho mental calibre of its 
students bj tho means that it has adopted to those ends 

(/) I ngh''li need not bo (auglit to all students during tlioir Univ’crsity course 
It '■liould lie t night to tlioso onl^ m ho go in for a degree in English. For 
tkgreii in In^-lorv, jiohtical jihilocophy, < conomics, science, mathematics, 
P''\cholog\, and logic tho teaching of Enghsli should bo an extension of tho 
prietieal training in it of •-ccondarj ‘-oliools For a degree in English tho 
tcuhing of English should bo litorarj, historical, and critical 


S \rru, The Ilon’ble Dr Tej Bah vduf 

vl) \t [u. '' lit, uul for m ui\ \ < ar-. to toim , I think rnglwh should bo used ns the mofliiim 
of iii'lniftion at evtrv '■t igi above tin matrieiilatiori in the University course 
1 mii't ho\ 1 \ ( r c indnllv ^ ly t ii it I am a strong ndv oc ito of instruction through 
ih' nil •hum of t In v i rn n ul ir^, and I fitlsiirt (hit, if v ehuinsiifficifn(l\ larno 
and V inc-1 liti r itiin in the virn icul ir-, of our jirov inccs, I should not at all hesitate 
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Sapku, Tbo Hon’blc Dr Tej Bahadur — conld 


to advocate an immediate clinnge TJio vernaculars in these provinces (Urdu 
and Hindi) have been very much neglected in the past and much of the literature 
that exists (Urdu or Hindi) is the product of pre-British days It lacks, however, 
variety and, in certain respects, it is v'cry much undeveloped During the last 
dcoado or so there has been a revival and I look forward to a more rapid develop- 
ment of our vernaculars on correct lines within the next fifteen or twenty years 
I think it IS clearly the duty of the universities to rccogmsc the importance of the 
vernaculars as a surer medium of national regeneration and clcivation, and if they 
can only do this I feel confident that the progress will be much more rapid and 
more varied 1 sec absolutely no reason why Urdu or Hindi should not bo recognis- 
ed along with Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit Speaking with reference to Urdu and 
Persian, with which Iamfamibar,ItlunkihcrciBa sullieiont amount of poetry in 
Urdu which students even of the M A class could very well study The progress 
of Urdu in the post ran on the lines of mediuival Persian There was a break in 
its progress by reason of the neglect which overtook it in British times, while the 
development of Persian literature in Persia in modern times has been surprisingly 
large I have every reason to believe that if Urdu is re.scuod from that neglect and 
its resources arc developed it can form a very effective means of instruction in the 
University I tlunk the same remarks apply to Hindi The mam reason why I am 
so anxious about the development of the vernaculars and their being adopted as 
the medium of instruction in future is that education in a foreign language has 
practically killed all originality among us Even in recent times the best of our 
work which will stand the test of time has been done in the vernaculars As it 
'IS m Bengal so it is here The greatest writers in Bengal, men like Sir Eabindra 
Nath Tagore, have adopted their own mother tongue as the medium of expres- 
sion It is the same in the United Provinces In fiction and poetry, which are 
the two branches of literature which our men have-not neglected m these pro- 
vinces, their best output 18 to be found cither in Ur 5 u or Hindi What is to my 
muidtho alarming feature of modern education in India is that, while we possess a 
superficial knowledge of foreign literature and foreign culture and can, at best, 
cntoi into their spint only as foreigners can, wc have nearly forgotten, or arc for- 
gettmg, everything that is best in our own litciaturc or histoiy. While, seeming- 
ly, the number of our graduates is increasing I very much doubt whether our 
intellectual stock as a nation has correspondingly increased and, cxccptmg 
certain great names among Indian scliolars who would have achieved distinction 
in the field of scholarship undei any circumstances, I do not think that wo have 
produced, during the last generation or so, any real great scholars who have 
taken the lead in the realm of thought A good deal of the time of our students 
18 taken up m mastering, or trying to muster, the intricacies of foreign grammar 
and idiom, and m the race of intellectual development this is, to my mmd, a 
serious handicap 

(ii) (a) Generally speaking, university students ha\ c not, on their entrance to tho 
University, an adequate command of English 
( 6 ) I do not think that it is at all necessary that English should be used as a me- 
dium in secondary schools for tliosc students wlio are being prcpaied for tho 
matriculation in regard to subjects such os the history of India, geography, 
and mathematics I am aware that there arc certain experts who maintain that 
this suggestion, if accepted, would lead to a weakening of tho Icnowleage of 
Enghsh I am not sure tliat it would, for I think that^the tune so saved could 
best bo given to a more thorough study of Enghsh literature 
(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before entrance 
to tho University Ultimately, the problem resolves itself into n problem 
of teachers, and the class of teachers in secondary schools who arc put in charge 
of our young boys is scarcely the class that could be trusted to give a really 
effective training in English In addition to this, I would suggest that 
tho utmost possible care be taken m prescribing text books for Indian 
students A text book winch would do very well for an Euglioh bo^ in an 
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QUESTTON-11. 


Sapbit, The Hon ble Dr Tej Bahadite — contd — Sakkak, AKSHAXKmiAB — S aekae, 

Bejoy Kttmae 


Engbsh public school Mould not seldom be unsmtuble for an Indian 3*outb 
To expect that an Indian bov residing in the United Provinces m bo bad never 
seen the sea nor a ship m ould understand anj* m ork of prose or poetry dealing 
\\ itli such subjects, or that be would appreciate am thing describing the scenes 
of country life m England, is, to nn* mmd, absurd There is a good deal to bo 
found in Engbsh bterature m Inch is of general liiunan mtercst, or m Inch has 
direct relation to Indian conditions of life and thought and if our joiing 
bo3’s are mtroduced to litcntiirc of this class, I thmk thej’ Mould have a better 
grasp of the English language and literature Again, I have noticed that 
in recent j cars an extraordmarj- amount of stress is laid upon the teaching of 
grammar While I am not opposed to it provided it is done in a reasonable 
spirit I thmk an excessive amount of teaching of grammar to our 3'oung 
boes 13 harmful I have tried, m the ease of some bojs and one girl, the ex- 
periment of postponing the teaching of grammar untd 1 late stage of their 
progress, and can sav with confidence that they understand English and ex- 
press themselves m that language far better than mao out of ten to Mhom 
grammar is taught in a i crj artificial manner in our schools 

(d) I believe that the stud\ of English literature is the best meins of acquiring 
1 correct kiioM ledge of the English language and I am not in favour of draM- 
iiig a distinction betucen practical training m the use of the English language 
and training in English literature I knoM a contrary- ncM is maintained b}' 
educational experts and I am afraid that there is a tciidcncj to get it recog- 
nised more and more in our educational s\stem 
(0 No 

(/) If the school course is strengtl cned, and the system 01 education in tlie sccond- 
an’ schools is ovcrlianlcd, I Mould not insist upon English being taught to all 
students during tlic unn crsity course E'ndcr the present sastem hoMcycr, 

I Mould insist upon its being taught With regard to students mIiosc general 
course of study IS other than linguistic I Mould onh suggest for their studj' 
books of general literature mIiicIi might enable them to acquire a habit of 
corycct expression, but I Mould not insist upon a yer}' thorough or 
minute knoM ledge of English literature 


Sakkak, AKSuAYKinMAE. 


(I) Yes 

(II) (a) Xo 

(h) In all subjects excepting the acniacular and ckis',ical languages 
(c) 1 am not sitivficd K'llc 10 , chapter XXX, Unnersitj Rcgulatioiis, is ex- 
cellent But the Morking is defect i\c in most of the scliools Simple rules of 
graniniar should onh lo taught, Mithout much attention to definition Com- 
position and tniiislation and the dctelopnicnt of the habit of reading a large 
number of books of smtalilc stand ml, and of the poMcr to understand 
J'luili'h, slioiild be more ittcnded to Better teachers arc m anted 
(>') Ido In the tolUcc el is-es the triining should bo 111 the knoMlcdgc of 
Iiti ritiire, m hile in the scliool classes it should be confined lo that in language 
(r) Ye- 

(/) 1 think that Eni,lish should be taught up to the B A., as at present, but it 
Til n not be so m the B ''c 


SVPKAK, BeJOY KtoIAK 

(!) Xo 

( 11 ) (h) In no i< e\o< pt partU in the subject of rnelish 

(') No, 1 would suggest th following improccmcnts • — 

(A) I lull'll should not bi taucht before a student has got some knouledgc of his 
o.ui \i.macuUr The studi of English ma\ mcU begin in the fifth or tbo 
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Sarkau, Bejoy KroiAH — conld.—SAnKAR, Gopal Chandra 


Bixfchcloss, and Htill the student may gain, witli bettor advantage, as much 
knowledge of English in the matriculation class as at present 

(B) There should bo a more intensive study of composition and a single text- 

book of solectod readings A book w’ell read is much better than a dozen 
boo'ks carelessly road The present system, which recommends a list of 
books for extensive stiJdy — the so called “ unseens ” — may appear very 
nice on the surface , but, it scorns to mo, it has decreased the matric- 
ulate’s knowledge of English as compared to those who road under the 
old regulations 

(C) English grammar should bo read m the vernacular It is a pity that the 

difficulties of learning a foreign language should bo heightened by the 
very difficulty of the language m the works on grammar The rules 
and tcchmquo of a foreign language may, with the greatest ease and 
advantage, be learned through one’s own language So far as I know 
tlus IS done m all parts of the world An Englishman learns French 
grammar through Enghsh, and not through French So does a French- 
man leain English grammar through French, and not through Enghsh 
This 18 also true about the study of the other foreign languages, Gorman, 
Itahan, Spanish, etc 

(c) In none, except partly in the subject of English, 

I am at a loss to understand if there is any sense in conducting the examin- 
ations in Bengali and Sanskrit in English 

(ui) The changes recommended are — ^ 

(A) For /Sanskrit — The vernacular medium should bo made compulsory up to the 

M A examination 

Sanskrit and Bengali naturally go together, the former being the mother of the 
latter It is quite unscientific and inconsistent that a Bengali youth should 
- have to study Sanskrit through the medium of English To be convinced of 
the ludicrousnoss of this novel syHtom one has mmply to look to the .Sanskrit- 
Enghsh grarnmar prescribed for the matriculation examination at the present 
time Even' advanced students of Sanskrit can hardly understand what is 
meant in several parts of the book without spending an unduly long time on 
the subject 

(B) For Bengalt — ^I’hc medium of Bengali should be made compulsory up to the 

highest examination 

(C) For history and geography —Tho medium of the vernacular should bo made 

compulsory up to th j I A 

(D) For English —The English medium may be made compulsory after the matric- 

ulation 

(B) For other subjects —The medium should bo optional up to the highest stand- 
ard — vernacular or Enghsh 

The medium of Enghsh has been a great handicap to progress in the existing 
university system Unless, and until, the vernacular is recognised as the medi- 
um of instruction and examination wo cannot expect real progress in Indian 
education 


Sabkab, Gopal Chandra. 


(i) My answer is in the negative 
(in) The changes which I should like to propose are these — 

(A) Subjects such ns mathematics, history, geography, nncl elementary science 
should be taught through the medium of the lemnculars up- the matri- 
culation stage. 
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Sarkajj, Gopvl Cja^'okv — conid — S^vkkae, ILiUPADA — Sakma, Tlie Hou’blo l?ao 
Bahadur B N — Sastbi, KoEtLES-n-AK, Vidyaratna — Sastki, Bai Bajendra 
Chandra, Bahadur. 


'Bj The prcscnhod course lu English should he more comprenhensive than at present 
and a Iiigher standard of iiroficienc3 should he demanded from candidates. 

(C) E^anunations m subjects other than English should be conducted through 

the medium of the reniaculars 

(D) Aboac the matriculation stage, for the intermediate examinations, subjects 

like historj , geography, and mathematics , and for the degree examinations 
histora*, economics, and mental and moral sciences maj be studied through 
the \ernaculars Examinations in these subjects should also be conducted 
through the medium of the \cruaculars 


Sabkab, Kalipada. 

(i) i\o 

fin) I uould ha\c a committee of specialists appointed by the Unncrsitj to prepare 
text books in the a crnacul ir in all noccssar's subjects, the aim being to tench those 
subjects in the a crnacular This aa ill, of course, take time A period of, sn'\ ton, 
a c irs maj be fixed after a\ Inch this change mn} bo effected In the meantime, ns 
manj subjects sliould be done in the acniacnlar in the intermediate classes ns 
possible, I c , for u hich text-books in the a crnacular are nhcady naxiilablc In tho 
pro universit} course ca ci^ thing except English should be done in tho a crnacular, 
which is quite possible immcdiatel} English should boa compulsory' subject both 
in the school and m the college 


Sarjia, The Hon’blc Kao Bahadur B. N. 

fi) Tor the present, acs , but there should be a steady attempt to create the requisite 
literature m the a'cniaculnr and, after n limited period, clcni encouragement 
should be gia cn to the teaching of the higher subjects through tho medium of 
tlic a crnacular 

(ii) (a) Enough to bo able to understand the books on the subjects 

(b) I would dcjirccatc the use of English ns the medium of instruction m secondary' 
schools 

(t/) I would draw such a distinction 
(r) My answer to the first part coaers this 

(/) \es, the teaching should aim at an ncquaiiitaiico with the highest thought 
and culture aaailablc The student need not aim at jiroficiency' and appre- 
ciation of the beauties or the elegant use of the language 


SvsTiti, Kokileswar, Vidyarntna 

<i)anri(iii) To lcs,..en the existing g.iji between the uniacrsily men and tho other 
pe^ipli, of the country, the a crnacular should bo the medium of instruction and 
examination at cacra stage in the uiiiacrsity and pre iniiacrsity' courses 


SvsTri. Kai R.uendra Chandra, Bahadur 

(i) Ilaanig ngird to the poor knowledge of Enghdi of students entering tho Univcrs 
ity It 1" ae-a uinh-irable to u^e Engli-h .is the medium of instruction at cacry 
*-t \"c alio’ e the le itruiil ition I should cncour.igc the u^-c of tho aernaeiilan for 
t' c mtf rtt't-fli Pe. B \ , and B ‘'c t xanimatiori.j, and Icaac the matter to the tlioico 
of tin {tro^c or-i ind pujnl-. for the M A and M Sc examination'- As regards ex- 
uinnivMoLsI avould iu.-L-t u{ on .answers being gia'cn m English in fcoinc of tho 
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Sasthi, Eai RAJiNDRA CiiANnuA, Bahadur — conld — Satiar, Radiiika Lal — S cottwh 

Churches College Senatus, Calcutta 


subjects — such as English, htstory, logic, philosophy, and science — lind make the 
use of the vernaculars optional in the rest The wholesale use of the vernaculars in 
answering umvcrsity papers is open to serious objection as being calculated -io 
lower the standard of English scholarship — already not a very high one — among 
our boys Moreover, the vernaculars, not excluclmg even Bengali, which is the 
best developed among them, have not attained a stage of development sufficient 
for their use as the medium of'cxnmination in scientific and techmeal subjects. 

(ii) (6) English cannot be used as the medium of instruction m secondary schools for 
students preparing for the matriculation examination The mstruction should 
be through the medium of the vernaculars, although the boys m the upper 
classes may be encouraged to converse and express their ideas m English , 
the extent to which this may be done will depend upon the stall employed, 
and the standard of mstruction imparted m the schools concerned, and there 
eannot be any hard and fast rule on the subject 

(d) Yes , liut there are difficulties as to how they can be done 

(e) Already answered 

(/) Yes , up to the B Sc standard, and candidates takmg up the B Sc course 
should be rerjuircd to attend a course of lectures in English, although they 
may not he asked to pass any test m the subject A certificate of profi- 
ciency from their professors may, however, be insisted upon 


Satiar, Radhika Lal 

(i) English should, to my mmd, bo used as the medium of mstruction and of 
exammation at every stage above the matriculation in the umvcrsity course 

(u) (a) The command of English that matriculate students have on their entrance to 
the University although a little improved is not yet satisfactorily solid and 
^ substantial — quite wantmg m thoroughness At the matnculation examin- 
ation, in addition to questions set for the purpose ol testing the general 
knowledge of English, some question should be put to ascertain that 
students have thoroughly studied some standard text-book (to bo selected 
by the University) Under the present system, a boy might pass the examin 
ation with the aid of the so called “keys” now so much in vogue with- 
out properly studying the subject The matnculation course should 
consist of some standard work to be thoroughly studied and some other 
books indicating the standard of knowledge of English to be attained 
{h) In secondary middle schools the medium of instruction should ordinarily 
be the vernacular, but the English language and grammar should also bo 
taught so as to enable students, on their completion of the secondary 
course, to join the seventh year class of high English schools 
(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted m English 
except the classics (Sanskrit, Persian, and the like), and the vernacular. 

(/) Up to the B A and B Se standards all boys should bo taught Engksh Under 
the present system B Sc students lack, to some extent, the knowledge of 
English In this connection, I beg leave to add that the intermediate examin- 
ation may bo dispensed with— a three-years’ course after the matricula- 
tion would bo enough for competing for the E A or B So degree. 


Scottish 'Cliurclies (College Senatus, Calcutta 

(li) (6) At this stage English should be used almost entiiely as the medium of in- 
struction If satisfactory training in English has been given before this staeo 
it 18 generally found thatpupilsdonotsuftcnn the “ content” of their know- 
ledge by the introduction of English as the medium of instruction at an oien 
earlier stage than the matriculation class 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, CacIuEta — contd — Seal, Dr Bbajendranath. 


(c) At present, the training in English is not satisfactorj' Engbsh is taught in 
most cases as a dead language, little practice being given in the speaking of 
the language The whole sj stem, especiallj' m the higher classes, is subor- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in uhich, if a candidate obtains 
fairlj good marks m formal grammar, he can scarcely fail to pass 

It is difficult uithout outlining a complete system to suggest lmpro^ements 
The teaching of Enlish is, at present, too formal, and little opportunity is 
gi\ en for using the language in a natural \\ a3’^ A certam amount of the time 
ai ailablc for the tcachmg of English should be devoted to conversation 

(c) The candidate could be gn cn the option of uTitmg in the vernacular in ceilain 
subjects, but if he is at all fit to go forw ard to a college education his know ledge 
of English should be such that he should be able to express himself in simple 
English m anj subject 

The most important factor m ani si stem of education is the teacher, and no S3 stem, 
how c\ cr perfect in itself, can be more than partinll3’ successful so long as the capa- 
titi , the training and the status of the teacher remain as they are The knowledge 
of the pupil IS just as fault3 and incomplete when the lernacular is used ns the medium 
of instruction ns u hen English is used The defects in the pupil’s know ledge in an3 subject 
arc line not so much to the medium of instruction, as to fault3' representation and bad 
leaching 


Seal, Dr Beajendranath. 


(1), and (ill) Wc must keep m new the different uses of English — ^ ^ 

(A) For stud3, c (7 , of Enghsh text-books 

(B) As a medium of mstruction 

(C) As a medium of evammation, wntten as 11011 as oral 

(D) For conversation and correspondence 

Facdc and correct English speakmg ma3' be encouraged by the holdmg of convers- 
ation classes m schools and colleges A diploma for spoken Enghsh, and, if need 
be, for elocution, mn3 be mstitutcd The elocutionnr3’ enthusiast must, however, 
bear m mmd that tone and accent and other secondary (or tcrtiaiy) racial 
characters of speech arc, to sonic extent, matters of climate, food, and conform- 
ation of vocal apparatus , and that a wide margin of v anation must be wnsely 
allowed And the most perfect ape is still below the natural man ' 

Engh-h corn ^pondence must be practised b3 all alike. Commercial classes will 
specialise in business correspondence 

(u) (h) Engh'-h textbooks should, as a rule, be used 111 studv mg all subjects (other than 
oriental languages— cla'^sical or vernacular) in all the stages of higher setond- 
nr3 and nmvcrsitv education, though, whenever practicable, text-books 
written in the vernacular niav be cmplovcd coicurrcnll3 

Lngh'h a'< a n cdium cf in'-tnicfion should begm two 3cars before the niatnc- 
ulation standard ii reached But, in certain subjects, c g , w hibtor}, ns well 
os in fhniciitan phv '■ics i licnii«tr 3 , plnsiologv , i’oolog3, and botan3 , the in- 
rtruction should continue to lie in the v ernacular in the entire school course, 
with free u-e of riigh-h tc-chnical terms and nomenclature In the interme- 
diate -taLt in logic, fconomu' and Indian hr-torv the instruction niav be in 
the vimacuhr 'llm objc-ctioii from jargon, or mixed (.\nglo Bengali) speech, 
and from the multijihcitv of vernacular diahcts need not Ik. tal-cn senoiislv 
Even the Onvn. and the 3 imc t •‘•nt', understand, and often sficak, the 
t'a’idard Beng ill of cuJ* a — aniWirs lit.. ,,,| 

C O 
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SrM-, Dr DnATrvnnw mt — couUl. — brs, Am. Champa 


(r) \n tindno %nliio i‘^ ri\ on in flic iiintrionlnnoii Holioinc (niid llio preparatory 
Foln>ol-) 1<> irniinInliKn iiilo llnplndi from (lie caiididnlt 'h \frnncnlnr 'JIiih is 
n trioK llint inii\ l>o 1( nrii) inooliiuurnII\ 'J'lio ‘dine I ’ iintliod is not prncti- 
nMo in nn\ roil ‘-ohm', and the Innno and hooni conditioiiH are ndvcrBO, 
l‘( nij! diy id<'<ll\ ■ Kriiaonlar 'J lie lAirojioan (oaclior in an Indian hcIiooI mil, 
llionfon. Iiaio no oliaiin An oflnor niaA ho dopnlool (o nlndy (lie mclhodfl 
of tnohnip I'lipliMi ado]ito<l in UnpMn, (Unnnnj, America, and, pay, Egypt , 
Iio nn\ pno n-) n-^(fnl Innl-j and can do no Iiann Bid \ic need not wait 
for 111** roi>orl lo ndrodnoo info onr loliool clapwcp Engli‘'li convcrpation, 
pf<ir\ tolling inrralion, and oral dc-irnil ion on flic one Iiand, and lo give 
grnfrr \nIno m ovirmcHfo flio pracfitc of original coiniioRdion, on the 
other 

(d) 1 hut alroadi an'-\'crr<l thu nndor rpi Ption 8 I iionld onh add that for the 
litoriri ollnr^o^ (at dutinpnithwl from the ajiplicd pcicnco or technology 
conr’-r-', a‘>i\(II ap from tlio I f'r and B Sc conraop) the Hfnd}' of Engliph 
Iitontnrf rln nld inaKo a ronaidfrahlo iipc of comjiaratu o rcadingp and 
roiiipnratuo art criticump It ip onI\ through ooinjiaratu o M( up, for example, 
of ci‘lorn and no'-ltrn opic-i of omtorn and \icPtorn dramna, of oaptern and 
\\op|orn roinaiicip and iokE, that Indiai.p can rise to (he conception of 
* world litorafnro,’ and of 1 nglidi literature, and of their own literatures as 
pnrfp thereof , or ran ho]io lo obtain an iiiPighl — in a conrs' of iiniverpity (or 
iiigher eecondan) etlueafion haPiA on foreign model- — into lilcratnro ns the 
oxjire-pion of life in rojtre-t iitatue foriiip nneJ R\inhoIp, or, ns Indian tcpthctics 
would ha\ 0 It, as the imaginaluc Irniipfigurntion of life for the manifestation 
of the Ba'-n (emotional ‘R|ccirs’ or'fonns’) ThoAmonoans, ns is natural, 
arc dcicloiiing a rudinionlaij poiiRe of comparatnc literature or an clement 
of humane culture, more esjieeinlh the American women ]''or us, Indians, 
this iR a Mtal need hofh of our life and our art construction , and with 
more Indian teachers of Eiigh«h literature the movement ib bound to enter 
on a higher and fuller )ihnsc 

(f) Excejit in Enghflh the examination in all pubjects in the matriculation curncu- 
him Rhould he conduclexl at the cnndidatc’p option in the candidate’s verna- 
cular The panic nilc phould apjilj to Indian history, logic, and economics at 
the intcmieelialc examination when a piifllcient number of proper text- 
hoolep in the leriacular ip available .Similarly, for technological and 
professional hubjects (other than law, n’cdicinc, and engineering) the option 
of cxaminationp in the v'crnacular may be allowed to the candidate ns soon ns 
n Ruflicicnt number of suitable text-books is forthcoming 

To facilitate the use of the vernacular ns a medium of instruction and examin- 
ation in certain subjects, and at certain stages, it is desirable that authorised 
lists of Bengali technical terms and nomenclature should, from time to time, 
be prepared in consultation with the Sahilya PanpJiade in the country, and 
circulated to the schools and colleges 


Sen, Attjl CnANDHA 

(i) The question about the language to bo selected ns the medium of education in 
schools and colleges may be considered under three heads 

Firstly, the language of instruction 
•Secondly, the language of examination 
Thirdly, the language of text books 

Kow, with regard to the education in secondary schoolfl there will perhaps be a 
concensus of opinion that all~thc subjects except English should be taught in the 
vernacular The text books should also be in the vernacular It is needless to 
point out the reasons It is well known that the trouble which is experienced 
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by students in mastering the difficulties of the English language leave them 
but bttle time to think for themselves and obtam a thorough grasp of the subject 
matter Hence, thej are driven to commit to memory probable questions and 
ansu ers, and that is an evil which has been condemend % all educatiomsts If 
the language difficulty is overcome students will be m a position to under- 
stand and express their ideas better than before. Teachers also wiU find it 
more com ement to explam tlungs m the vernacular and text-books will come 
out m large numbers if the vernaculars are adopted ns the medium of education 
The question of mtroduemg vernaculars into the college classes is beset with greater 
difficulty First of all there is a lack of suitable text-books m many subjects 
such ns science, mathematics, philosophy, economics, etc , and the vernacular 
languages have not advanced so far ns to be a smtable medium of expression m 
the subjects mentioned above. We may accept the pnnciple of gradually replacmg 
English by the vernaculars ns the medium of instruction of examination but, 
for the present, English must be the vehicle for imparting education m the college 
classes 


Sen, Benoy Kumae. 

(i) I should like to settle first of all the general prmciplo mvolved m this question. 
That a people should continue for over to receive its higher education m a foreign 
tongue IS ccrtamlj not a natural state of thmgs University education m all 
its stages shall have to bo imparted in the language of the people who ore to 
be educated So that settles the final ideal, i c , ultimately Bengnh must be the 
medium of instruction and examination at overj' stage 
(ii) Next comes tho consideration uhethcr the native language is so developed ns to 
sen 0 as a medium of instruction in all stages In this connection, I hold 
that the Bengali language is sufficiently developed to servo ns a medium of 
instruction in secondary schools up to tho matriculation cxammation 
And, in order to hasten the arrival of tho day uhen Bengnh may bo adopted ns 
tho medium of higher trammg in tho University , I should like to suggest that m 
tho colleges professors and students also should bo given free option to 
u^c nn\ language they choose — English or Bengnh 
Further, I should like to suggest that in all oxammations one question m 
o^ cr\ subject must be in tho form of an essay m Bengali on any of tho main topics 
of that subject 

(in) (e) I am not at all satisfied vitb tho kind of training now given in English m 
schools I suggest tho follouing iniproi cnicnt — 

Tho old entrance standard and tho now matriculation standard should bo 
combined, I c , in addition to papers on English translation, composition, 
and unseen pas-ages two other papers should bo added, namely, ono on a 
lived English text -book and another on Enghsh grammar Tho changes 
brought about by the new regulations have tho undesirablo result of 
making the study of any English book unneccs 5 .ary Boys manage 
to pass by leariiuig some tricks of translation and composition and 
further, a si-tematic study of English grammar has been thoroughly' 
(k-eouraqed Tho consequence is that boys are -worse off in tlioir 
comnianil oier Liiglish than were boys turned out by tho old system 
The re nicely lie- in again coming back to tho older system, namely, 
tf lohing and examining boas in some prescribed text book which 
Loy- ba\c to n id, and al-o in including a good text-book on English 
griinmarwliK h -h ill be taught m the upper forms of tho school 
As it 1- suggested that B( iigali should be the medium of instruction in 
school- great! r effort niu-t be concentrated on the adequate teaching of 
1 ink-h 111 order to make up for thelo-s iiuoUcd in tho suggested change. 
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Sl'^, KvMAH — SJ N, 35l'i'ArA^AM)A. 


Tlii‘il)rinp‘<ii'<)ooiu‘of t)'(’ .u.m ilirnciiKicM of iinpro\ iiif; woondnry educft- 
tion, iinuieh,Un>q\u«-liou of fvuuK >^l'ov, if \\v wmit (o improvo iho toach- 
inp wo must lm\f' n lioKoi tlass of (eaclurH, aiul llial moniiH lioltor pay for 
(liom ( \ii t'l(>nKiitnr\ coursd of ImKfish Instory ma^ ho inclmfotl within 
tho matnculatum I'hrIisIi roiirK' ) 

((f) Tins disfmclion ma\,wifii profit, he drawn in tlio wliool conrfii', but tlioro is 
no room for it in tho UnuirsitN, for it m Hi)ipo«cd that wlnlo in school 
stiidonts shall liaAo ar(iinn d a coiiimand over spoken English sufTicicnt for 
nil jincticnl jmrjiosi's 

In schools ^on^ crsat lonal rlass^q ni l'high“h may ho started with profit, 
and tho dinot nicthod of teaching English may he ndojitcd in the low'or 
classes Teachers of I'nphsli should linro iindergono a training in English 
pronunciation, idiom, and coiucrsatioii under Eurojienn tcachcre at tho 
tvamiug colleges 
(c) "Ma answer is in the ncgatiie 

(/) 1 Ihiuk that English should he taught to all slndcnts up to llio BA and B Sc. 
courns At prisent, it is not includi <1 in tho B Sc conrae hut, in order to 
mmimi'-e the Iiad cfTids of a narrow and s]HCiahscd ciirnciiliim, English may 
he included, with profit , in the B Sc courw', hut the course need not bo so 
hcai\ as in the B A , and mn^ include levls lia\ ing somo'hcnring on scicntifio 
puhje ct«, tngclhe r w ith one or two from general literature Tills will also 
help to remoce flic stigma now sometime s attache d to hncholors of science 
that thej arc, as n general rule, \cr^ weak in Engliflli 


Sen, Blaialananda. 

(0 I hold that English slioiilel he used as the medium of instruction and of ornmination 
atc\crj stage alioAC the matriculation in the university course Tins should go 
on for some years to come hut, graduallj’, candulntcs for oxaminalions may ho 
gicen a choice of language, f c , they may lio allowed to uso oitlior English or 
scrnacular in their cvnmiiiaf ions in sulijccls hko history, ])hysics, chemistry, and 
other allied subjects, tlio I'kiglish teclinical terms homg used I do not clearly 
see how it w ill he practicahlc to give instruction in these subjects in both those 
langiingcs — European professors will not lie expected to have a sufficiont com- 
mand of our A crnacular — hut, in my mind, progress in these subjects is a bit 
hampered by tho students’ dcfectivo knowledge in English 

ii) (fl) I do not consider that university students in about CO per cent of tho cases 
have, on their entrance to tho University, an adequate command of English 
Much tune and energy ha\o to ho spent in getting at tho subject matter 
through tho garb of tlio Inngiiago in which tho idea is clothed In many 
eases students have to depend upon iiotohoolcs, and to cram answers to 
questions w'liich they consider important — all this sooms to mo to be owing 
to thoir inBuflicient knowledge of Englisli 

(6) In the toj) four clnsHcs of a school, besides tho suhject English, English should 
ho tho medium of instruction in mathematics Inhistoiy, geography, and 
such other subjects, if any, students should ho given a choice of language 
in their oxammation, instruction in tho class being given in tho vernacular, or 
in English it tho pupils ficom to ho sufficionlly advanced in English I think 
in this way much more time may be given to tho study of English and that 
will, on tho whole, produce hotter results In tho lower classes tho verna- 
culars should bo freely use d, os is now dono, oxcopt in tho subject English 
(c) Tho kind of training at present given m English before entrance to tho Univers- 
ity is far from satisfactory in most of tho schools of which I have oxporionco 

Tho teaching of English should ho entrusted to duly quahfied tramed teach- 
ers — the object being that hoys should ho made to speak English, to 
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understand English, and to express their ideas m correct, plain English In 
the lower forms the teachmg should be mainly oral — something like an 
English atmosphere is to be created m the class, and this cannot be done by 
a teacher who has not a sufficient command over faniihar Enghsh, and who 
has to depend upon his book at erery step In the upper classes a wider 
range of readmg, under the gmdance of teachers, and more frequent exercises 
in oral and written composition, are necessary , but, to my mmd, success m 
these matters depends chiefly upon the teacher 'What generally happens is 
that the teachmg m the lower classes m middle most Enghsh, and manj' high 
Enghsh, schools is entrusted to a matriculate who has somehow just man- 
aged to get his certificate, but has neither knowledge of his subject nor skdl 
in teaching , and the result is deplorable Thus, the groundwork becomes 
extremely bad Some education is better than no education it is true , but I 
do not think an ill-educated man is better than an uneducated man either 
to himself or to his neighbours 

(d) I am decidedly of opmion that in schools a distmction should bo drawn 
between practical trammg m the use of the Enghsh language and trainmg m 
the stud} of Enghsh literature, and that more attention should be paid to 
the former than to the latter , in the college classes, too, a similar procedure 
IS most likely to produce better results but, m this case, greater attention is 
to be paid to hteraturo than to the other 

^f) The cxammation of Enghsh and mathematics must be conducted m English 
at the matriculation, but in other subjects candidates should be alloued a 
choice between Enghsh and their vernacular 

(/) It seems to be hampering to sound progress to tcaeh Enghsh hteratureto 
students 11 hose general course of studi is mathematics or some science 
subject like phi sics, chcmistr}, botany, etc But, until the teachmg of 
English m secondary schools is unproved, these students m the coUego 
classes should be given some trammg in modern prose so that they may 
better understand the special subject of their study, and may properly 
express, both orall} and in writing, what they loam But to teach 
English poetr}' or old English prose to these students does not seem to serve 
am useful purpose 

(ill) For the present, and for some icars to come, English should be used ns the 
medium of instruction and of examination at ever} stage in the university course 
nboic the matriculation, ns mentioned aboio 


Sen, Bipinbehaei 

(i) rn^lisli slioiild still be used ns the nicdium of instruction and examination in all 
stilijects cNcejit the cl'issic-., mnthenintic=, and the \emnculnrs, from the raatric- 
iilition to tin highest di'grce examinations of the Univcrsit} 31} reasons 
ire ns follows — 

(A) The ripul growth of Bengali literature is not entirel} due to indigenous causes 
It has been fo>tcred b} a careful and s}stematic stud} of English litemturc 

(Bl The conditions of Indian education are different from those of other countries 
The Engli-h language being the language of the State a good knowledge of 
that langu ige will alwa}s be a sure jiacsjiort to public straicc and distinction 
in life 

(C) The Fncli-h language i=> the mam channel of our intellectual communication with 
th» Wc't, as well as one of the bonds of muon between India and England 
To bnny our •'tudents m touch with the latest intellectual moaements in 
Eurogs I would furtlnr ‘•iiirL’c-.t tin introduction of a continental language 
like hremb or tUnuan as an additional subject in the unnersit} courses 
of studv 


SJ-^, J'J’AN JfAItl. 

(i) 7lir \(nin(tilnr of (Jio jiroiinrc, niid tiot Liiflwh, nhotild hn tlio inctlitmt of itiHfriio 
tioii from t))(! iiKitni iildlioii iij) l« dm LA. or ] he edit'd in ail die ftiibjecfHof 
itmly exnjit jir rlmp'i in ]’'iif'lmlt ; Jnil, < \i n in (eatlnng JCngliaJi (lie vemnmlnr 
jniKlit jirolitably nml (uhanlnfjcoiiHlj, both to die tcatlitr and llio tnuglit, bo 
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employed by the teacher to make himself and his subject or point clearly under- 
stood by pupils and vice versa This process, besides saving a great deal of 
time, trouble, unnecessary mental strain, and fumbhng, irould have the inesti- 
raablo advantage of enabhng the etudent to get a much cleaier, surer, and 
firmer grasp of and command over, the subjects than is possible 'under the 
existing conditions when Enghsh is employed as the medium of instruction As 
regards exammation all I should like to say is that at both the above stages 
option might verj- conveniently and advantageously be given to the examinees 
to give their answers either in Enghsh or in then own vernacular iii nil the 
subjects except Enghsh 

(ii) (b) Enghsh and the vcrnaoular of the province, combined where neoessaiy, but 
otherwise only the vernacular, should be used as the medium of instruction 
in secondary schools for all students, mcluding those who are bemg prepared 
for the matnculation examination, m aU the subjects, for the reasons set forth 
in (i), supra. 

(c) f-poakmg for mysoH I am far from bemg satisfied with the land of trainmg 
now given m Enghsh before entranee to the Umvorsity, and I would 
suggest that more be laid upon, and more importance attached to, 
traimng students m the art of speakmg and wntmg Enghsh with ease and 
fluency than is at present done m sccondaiy schools in Bengal, and that 
Enghsh be taught to boys more with a view to impart to them a moderately 
decent working knowledge of the Enghsh language than with a view to 
make them well-grounded or well-versed in Enghsh hterature, with a high 
literary finish For this purpose, notlung would perhaps be better than to 
give them a practical course of trammg at school in wntmg and speaking 
Enghsh , slowly, and by degrees, encouraging and Icadmg them on by siut- 
able hmts and suggestions given in a kind, sympathetic and loving manner, 
c'chcwing rebuke, censure, or severe looks 
(d) Yes , I would draw this distinction both m the school and at the University 
tliat our first and foremost aim should be to give our boys and yoimg men 
practical training in the use of the Enghsh language, and then, time and 
opportuiuti permitting, wc should also bo veiy glad to see them trnmed in the 
''tud\ of English literature 

(/) Yes , English should be taught to all students during their iimvcrsity course, 
mtli this difToreiico, that the standard, in Iho case of those students whoso 
general course of study njay bo other than hngmstic, should be much lower, 
and Enghsh should bo taught to them more intli a view to enabhng them to 
express their ideas in plain and simple Enghsh with tolerable facility and 
fluency, than mth a viou to makmg tlieni well versed m Enghsh litoraturo. 


Sen, Bact Moiian. 

(i) It scorns to mo to he an unnatural arrangement to educate the young men of a 
coiintrv through the medium of a foreign tongue It cannot but create arti- 
ficial difiitulties, and cause much waste of time and energy So I am decidedly 
of op nion that it should be our aim to make the vernaculars of the province the 
gem ral medium of instruction and of examination m the schools, os well as m the 
Lhii\er-ity It is true that there are ditficiiltics at present m Bengal m the way of 
introducing the change here advocated , but the difficulties slioiild not remain for 
<v( and lie siionkl LTaduallv trv to overcome them The chief difficulty is the 
u lilt of books on the various subjects of study But, if the principle be publicly 
anfptccl, and drelnred to come into force after a certain number of years, I Chink 
tl.i r.c'f " irv books viiil not l>c wanting verj long On the other hand, the tie 
1 hiOi bind- togitlwr England and India makes it imperatively necessary’ for 
Ind an-, at hast thr.ee of the npi.frda^c^, to Icam English So Engksh should bo 
nrniiijul n-y 'ocoml language Iioth m secondary schools and in the University, 
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TIte olijccl nimcil nt 111 tho Fchool pliould l)o to gi\o stiulciitfl a thorough prno- 
tical coiHiuntul of the u«p of the KngliHli Iniigunuo in njicnhing and writing. To 
ensure IhiF, along with wntti-n p\nminnlionM there ought to bo, if possible, nl^io 
or.al c\au\iuatiouH conducted prcfcrnblv b\ Rngliplunen or Indiana cdiicatod 
m Hncland Again, na Enginiul and India ought to undcratnud each otlicr, and aa 
it la not pn^aibie to undiint and n nation Without the study of Us htcraturo, flo 
]]ngh-.li literature aliould be a coinpiilHOry mibjeet of atiidy in the University 
'J'ho=c Bludenis whose emino of atudy is not Imgiiiatio may have a ahortci coiu-so 
than others. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (o) Yes. 

(6) I^ulh and whollv. 

(c) Is'o; training bv English tcaeherF, cspeciallv in the lower classes. 


(d) Yes 
(r) Yes 

(I) Yes , in science ami medicine I A or !•’ A ih finite enough 


Sen, Cm Satis Ciiandba, Bahadur, 

(0 Yea. 

(ii) (a) With tlic ma]oritv of Rludenta tlic command of English la adequate but, geno* 
rallj, atudeutfl find great difTicuUy in following Englmli profesaora in the 
colleges 

(c) No, flclcctcd text boohs ought to ho prescribed, ns need to bo the case under 
the old rcgnlaliniiF, though atudcniB ought to bo encouraged in ilioir study 
of otlicr standard books outside tlio cumculum, 

(c) No 

(/) I think the OMSting arrangement la proper. 


Sen, Satisn CnANHEA. 

(i) I hold that English should ho chiefly used ns the medium of matruction at every 
stage above the malnculation 

(n) (a) tlniversily students, on their entrance to the 'UnivcrBity, have not generally 
perhaps an adequate command of English, but way follow a lecture if 
abstruse points m tbc subject matter are explained with the help of, and with 
illustrations from, the vomnoular The subject should be so explained as to 
be easily understood by stndonla 

{h) In sccondniy scbools for matriculation students English should bo used as the 
medium for English For other subjects tlio voinacular may bo freely 
used, but care should bo taken that pupils may express thomsolvcs in 
English (by the translational method) by the ideas they have gained Even 
in teaching English tocourso should bo bad to the vcmnoHlar in explaining 
tilings clearly ; this will bo rather helpful to pupils in expressing them- 
selves in English fairly accurntoly. 

(c) The training now given m English is not satisfactory I am m favour of text 
books in English being used, but there is no objection to a tost being lield 
also of the general knowledge of pupils in English A systematic teaching 
of English grammar seems necessary ; exercises should be frequently given 
and carefully corrected. For this purpose, additional tutors should bo employ- 
ed in schools These are perhaps matters relating to methods, which, liow'cvcr 
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improved, will not produce the desired result unless, and until, the machmery 
IS improved Our secondary schools are not generally staffed with first-rate 
men; nor with an adequate number of them We begm to teach our boys 
English m the lowest classes of secondary high schools, but this teachmg 
IS relegated almost universally to very lU-paid teachers ; consequently,Jihey- 
are not possessed of a high order of attainment The University diSws its 
students from secondary schools and, if the ground is not well pr^ared, the 
seeds sown wdl not bear fnut The first and most impprtfint step towards 
the improvement of the University is to improve seodndaiy high schools, 
wluch mvolves the improvement of the pay, prof-^cts, and status of their 
teachers Secondary schools wiU thus become more eflicient 

(d) I would draw a distinction between a tro-iUmg in the use of the English language 
and a trammg in the study of English hteraturc, 

(f) Except m classics and the v^dncnlar the matriculation examination m all sub- 
jects may be held m English provided importance is not attached to the 
qualitv of the Enghsh in subjects like geography, science, etc 

(/) English should bo taught to aU students up to the first degree examination on 
the general side Those who take up the B Sc course, for instance, should 
be required to take up English also , but the examination in Enghsh may 
be confined to one paper comprising questions on selections from standard 
authors including Shakespeare, and one general paper. 


Sen, SUKENDRiNATH 

(i) When VO approach the question of the medium of instruction and examination wo 

arc confronted \uth the solution of a knotty problem Our diffioultios at present 
arc tvofold Wo have not got tbo necessary text-books in the vernacular, and 
the know ledge of Eiwopcan languages is essentially necessary for a thorough ac- 
quaintance \utli, and an intelligent appreciation of, western thoughts and ideas 
At the same time, wc cannot close our c’^cs to the fact that, under the present 
s\ stem, j oung students arc required to spend too much tune and energy for 
ma^ifering tiic tecimicnl niceties of a foreign tongue This maj' ho quite ncocs- 
sary for training n sot of English knov mg officials but, from a purely oduca- 
1 lonal point of view , this is not onlj needless, but positively harmful Jloro- 
oa cr, the know ledge of Enghsh alone can no longer bo regarded as sufficient for 
educational purposes If wo want our students (as w o should) to keep abreast 
w ifh fhe mfcllectual progress in the West w e shall liavo to ask them to learn at 
least two confincntal languages (French and German) in addition to English 
I’lif, ns the simultaneous studa of three foreign Imigunges will mean a very 
great strain on young students if a ver^ high standard is insisted upon, I should 
like to firojiosc that fluj slioiild lie asked only to Jearn jiist so niiioh of each 
of the three languages ns w ill enable them to understand books w ritton in Eng- 
li-h, I'rfiich, and German Tlio present high standard of English should, there- 
fori , be low i red, lliougb text-books should be freeU selected from^ll the more 
nihancfd langungos of Europe English and other European languages may, 
(tun fore, he used as media of instruction at every stage above the iiiatnc- 
ulition tmt stiKknts should nlwaas have the option of using tlioir aernnculnr 
n.t t\n tiuio of throughout Ihnr uni\cr'= 5 it’\ cour^ 

(ii) (h) \s for tlieir pro imncr'-itj course English, French and German should bo made 

compubori from the lowest classes 


Sen, Surya Kt7J[ar. 

Encinli <=5ioiiI'l ho ti=e<l as the medium of lastniction and of examination at 
iifrj Mace abort the m Uricnhtioa in the univcrsit;v course 
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(u) (u) A Inrgo iiroporliou of bojs lm%o not nn nJoqimto coiiunnnd of English on 
Uii'ir cnfnmco <o (ho UmvcraUj'. Tins is duo lo tho nhsonco of (ovfc-hooks 
m Enph'h Umlor (ho o\is(iiig sysloin boys cnro httio for M'liat is dono 
III (ho cla<.s ; nor do (hov euro to study tho boohs rccomiiioudcd by tho 
Unncrsitj, Most of tliom ordiimnly study tlio lielp boohs imbhshcd by 
e\pcricnctxl (enohers nnd professors. 

{li) English should bo (hoinodium of instruotion m tho first four olnssos of socondary 
Fcliools, 

(c) Tlio direct mclliod of (caching should bo largely introduced 

(d) I do not bho (o drau a di 8 (iiio(ion botivoon practical training in tho uso of 

(ho English laugimgo and (ramiiig m tho stiul^' of English htoraturo. 

(r) Tho inatrifiilntioii i \nniina(ion in nil ■subjects should not bo conducted lu 
ICnglihli Ciiulidalcs may bo allowed to anawor questions on second 
languages in (heir o\ni vernaculars 

(/) Engh“h should bo (aught (o all stiidoiits during their uiiivorsity coursd. 
But a degrio of leiiicncy should bo sliowni to those students whoso gonoral 
course of stud j m ly bo other than linguistic 


Sen Gupta, Hemouandra 

(i) English should itol be used ns tlio medium of instruction and of o'^nminntion at 
eser^ hlago nboM' (jio ma(ritula(ioii 

(ill) In (be inlirmcdiato singo instnietion and o\nminn(ion in evuy subject except 
Eiigbdi U(cra(uro sliould Iio through (Iio medium of the vernacular In tho 
d''grec csnmmntions also (lus syslom may bo gradually ovtoiidcd Instruction 
and exmniualiou m a subject bho (Sansluit should always bo through tho 
medium of tho vermicular At prcsoiit tlio averngo boy is la groat difiiculty on / 
account of (lie medium being n diflicult foreign language Tho technical words 
in scitnlific hiibjecls might bo ICnglish 

In secondary schools English should bo used as the medium of instruction only in • 
English literature 

Although the hind of Iraining now given in English before outiauco to tho Univors- 
i(y IS unsatisfactory (hero is no remedy foi it Tho only w'ay to got out of tho 
difficuKy is to give tho vernacular its projicr place 

Tho matriculation o\umiuation in all subjects o\copt English should bo conducted 
in the vernacular 

English literature sliould bo a compulsory subject up to tho intorracdiato stage 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) No , I think there ought to bo no bard nnd fast rule, Toaoliore should have tho 
option of using English or tho vernacular as thoy find convomont But I think 
that for some time yet instruotion will bo given in tlio higher branches of all 
subjeots in English. 

(ii) (a) My experience is that, though many have not adequate powers of expression, 
eases of students who cannot follow looturos in Enghsh aro oxtromoly rare. 

(b) Most teachers in secondary schools do, as a matter of fact, uso tho vomoculor 

08 the medium of instruction. This, I think, makes instruction more cilectivo, 
and should bo tho gonoral rule. For tho knowledge of Enghsh, however, 
which IS by all moans necessary, students should bo encouraged to read 
books on subjects such as history, wntten in Enghsh, though not os a 
necessary part of tho cumoulum. 

(c) No ; tho direct method of tcaohmg, plenty of translation and composition 

cxoroiBO, and wide reading of English books should bo tho mam part of tho 
toaohmg 
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Interpretation of select pieces of literature, which forms now the exclusive 
mode of instruction m most schools, should he reduced to a mmimum My 
expenence is that Enghsh is better learnt by extensive reading of a large 
number of books without a too close attention to the mterpretation of 
particular passages than otherwise 

Too much tune is wasted m teachmg grammar to boys. Books on grammar 
should bo abohshed m the lower forms, and grammar may be taught mainly 
m connection with texts and composition exercises In the higher forms a 
complete Enghsh grammar should be gone through, say m two years 

(d) Yes , trammg m the study of Enghsh hterature, as such, should commence 
with the matnculation, and should not be compulsory m the intermediate 
and B A courses 

(c) No ; it ought to be open to candidates to answer questions m the vernacular. 

(/) Yes , I should have translation and composition and a wide readmg of 
Enghsh books, newspapers, and pcnodicals — especially on the particular 
subjects studied 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan 

(i) English should not bo used as the meduira of instruction and of exammation at 
ever}’’ stage above the matriculation On the contrary, I thmk the vernacular 
should bo used as the medium of instruction and of exammation Enghsh ns the 
compulsort' language should bo studied with better care, and more text.books 
should be studied in that language than at present The present S 3 ' 6 tem is dcfcc- 
tno inasmuch as students cram Enghsh uTitton by note makers for the essay, as 
well as for translation, instead of committing to memorj' standard Enghsh 
text books Training should bo m tho study of Enghsh literature, ns well as 
practical trammg m tho use of the Enghsh language m tho university 
stage Practical traiiung m tho use of tho Enghsh language should be a com- 
pulsory subject even in tho scientific course. 


Serampore CJollege, Serampore 

(i) Yes , wo arc unSumious in thmkmg that English should be the medium of instruc- 

tion and examination at ciory stage abo\o tlio matriculation One of our 
Bcngah colk agues in answering the question m the affinuntiic says — 

“ A drastic change at this stage will gi\c an unnecensarj tmst to the course 
of deiclopincnt both of the language and of tlic University' 
llic adoption of Bcngah as the sole medium of instruction m tho Unncrsity 
ivill jircMnta frio exchange of sciwiccs between the different provmces in 
the mnttir of siipplyung cxjufl help It will also arrest tbo free movement of 
student-, from one proimcc to another and help to perpetuate the boundary 
lines of caste and r.icc 

It Will handicap the European element m the Unncrsity m its work of useful 
nc'S in the cxpaimon of higher education m Bengal ” 

(ii) (n) In the great iimjority of casto, no, but a considcrnhlc number from the 

outset tan intelligently grasp the essentials of a lecture in Enghsh provided 
the heturer lakes sufficient care to be clear in his enunciation. Those who 
arc backward manage, under proper direction, to make good headway during 
thrir mt'-rnmdiate rourse so that by the tmio-thcy are ready' to take tlicir 
BA enur-"' tlu-ic initial diflicultK « practic.ally dit.ajipcar lYhat it really 
amount-- to i-, that the college,-, m the first two xears of their course arc really 
dong the wo'k th it ought to be done m the schools ho long as the great 
maj'oray of cchooh arc what they arc this is a aery ncesuary work, but it le 
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1 of lliiiigb (bat Iia-^ no jmrnllcl in (be bigbcr education of olbcr lands. 
Of ( o«r=e, it nni'-t be neogniied (bat (1u> vwing of a fort ign language os (Iio 
incdiuiu of m'-lruc(ion m all coHiginfo work baa no parallel m otlicr eountnes. 
If (lie Mork noil done in (be Ion cr cIa‘<‘-cH of (lu' colic gis is to be banded o\cr 
(o (lie upper cla'-'-es in «ebooh (here inu-it be a \cry radienl iinjiroveiuent in tbo 
claff and equijnnrnt of recognised scbool'*, oduniiso (be last stale of tbingH 
will be worse (ban the first 

(b) and (r) Almobt all members of our slafT are of opinion tbat it is desirable to 
gne a fair (rial to (bo scrnaeular as Ibc medium of instruction mall subjects 
i xri jit I.ngbsb, in eccondarj sebools up (o (be matriculation standard, but 
onl\ on (be dis(inct conddion (bat be((crarrangonicn(sof a radical cbaractcr 
arc made for improving tbo lencbing of ICnglisb ns a subject From iho 
lowest to (be bigbost classes only a fully qiialifad staff for ICngbsb Icacbing 
sliould bo emplojcd At present, great linriii is done by assigning tbo tcaobing 
of Ilngbsb in (bo lowc st clashes to (cnobera wbo tbcinselves do not know tbo 
language A Bengali colleaguo w itli large experience of sebool work writes . — ■ 

“ Onlj compete nt nun sliould bo allowed to (eaeli Engbsli If better salaries 
aro gnena better class of men can bo easily found Before a tcaclicr is 
allowed to (< acb Engbsli bo sliould bo cxainiiud tborougbly by a board 
composed of Ibiglisbiiien. L<>t biiii write an essay and bold a long con 
sersation in Engbsli on wbat books be lias studied, and tbo burning 
cpustionsof t be day Tlicrc should bo sonio test of bis Imowledgo of 
Engbsli literntun , as distingiiisbed from that of the English language, 
and ho should ba\e some knowledge of (be modern methods of toacbing ”. 

Another Bengali colleague, wbo bnnself thinks tbat English should romam tho 
niodium of lUHtruction m high sebools m all subjects except history and 
bansknt, writes ns follows — 

“ No one should bo allowed to teach English m a recognised school wbo has 
not received a special licence or diploma from a compotent authority A 
feeble clTort was made in this direction in tbo days of Mr A Pedlar, 
Director of Public Instruction, as far back ns 1002 oi thereabouts But 
bis policy was not follow''cd with vugour and earnestness If Oovemmont 
moved in the niattci, and opened m each district and sub divisional hcad- 
quartoi'B a training sebool, with ono or two well qualified English ladies 
with Indian experience on tbo staff, a good start might bo made in tho 
direct, or more imjirovcd, method of teaching English with a limited num- 
ber of young pujnls and n small proportion of pupil teachers specially 
selected from each high school in tho sub-division Tho toxt books to 
bo used should contain graduated lessons bearing on topics of Indian 
domestic life , and means should bo found to encourago tho production 
of suitable literature for young people so as to secure that tho process of 
Icarmng English words and expressions shall bo along tho lines of ordi- 
nary everyday experience In future, each high school m tho province 
should be compelled to have on its stall a minimum number of such 
teachers as have passed out of English training schools Boys in 
tho upper classes of high schools should bo made familiar with the best 
typo of juvenile htcraturo produced m Groat Britain Young people 
wiU find at comparatively easy to pick up a working knowledge of 
English from English fairy talcs, foUi-lorc, tales of modem school 
life, and magazines ojE tho Boys' Oicn Paper kind Selections from 
_ standard authors may be sparingly used os tho learners advance m their 

course ” 

{(1) Yes , only those who offer English in tho B A. honours course, and who have 
had a thorough preparatory training, should give themselves mainly to tho 
study of English literature So far as others are concerned there should bo 
far moro ample scope than at present exists for practical traming in tho 
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Serampore College, Serampore — contd — Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr H. 


use of the Enghsh language through conversation and a study and use of 
good ordinary English prose A Bengah colleague imting on this subject 
says — 

“ It would bo a clear advantage to both teachers and students to draw the hue 
Eomowhero ui the first three classes of what are called high Enghsh schools , 
and extend it right up to the B A classes m colleges Except for those 
who intend to make Enghsh htorature their special study, passing through 
a compulsory course in Enghsh literature is sheer waste of tune ” 

This attitude perhaps is semen hat extreme, but there can be no doubt that 
our present method lacks duo proportion and balance Many students are 
now giving themselves almost exclusively to a study of htorature when they 
ought to bo employed mainly in obtaimng a more thorough mastery of the 
language 

(c) No , only in ansnermg the Enghsh paper 

{/) In this countrj nc consider that science students should bo required to do 
some amount of Enghsh in addition to their regular scicntiGc studies m the 
same nay ns the London Umvcr8it}>- students are rcqmrcd to study Fronoh or 
Geniian, or both The English of the science course should bo one 
specially adapted for the purpose It may bo worthy of consideration 
whether honours and M Sc students should not be also required to obtain 
a Iniov ledge of scientific French or German 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’blc Mr H. 

(i) English should be the medium of instruction and of oxammation at evorj stage 
above the matriculation, and very largclj' at the matriculation itself 

(a) {a) Judging from the unnmmous opinion expressed by professors from whom I 
b IV c ciiqiiiicd, and from w hat I liav c seen of students vv ho have just reached, 
or reccntl^V passed, the matriculation stage, I should say that the knowledge 
of Enghsh possessed bj students in Bengal on their entrance to the univ'crsity 
course is generallY inadequate 

(h) The use (or attcniptod use) of English ns the medium of mstruction^bcgins too 
early This is due to the facts that the tendency in Bengal is to begin English 
at a verv carlv stage before the pupil has altnined an adequate know ledge 
of his vcrnaciilnr, that the classes which are dosignatod “high” comprise 
the last four clas^ci, and (I am informed in some quarters) that teachers like 
to jiractisc their English in class The instruction should bo imparled in tho 
vernacular for m uiily so), and the books used should be vernacular up to a 
higher stage than at pre«cnt I’lic introduction of Enghsh ns the medium 
should be gradual, r y , English as a language might bo begun about tho third 
or fourth stage of instruction, the medium remaining tho \ crnaculnr sav c w here 
the vlircct method is used and, cv cn then, onl} in lessons in Enghsh At about 
tho sixth ‘-tage arithnictic might be worked in English figures At tho sixth 
Enghih technical terms w ould be introduced in mathematics At the sev enth 
htneo instruction m mathematics would htrconductcd, so far ns possible, in 
Enclish, and a hisloi^ book in Eiiglisli vvould be rend, cov cring the same period 
ns that read m the sixtli, and couched in language which approximated to a 
tnins] ition of the book used in tiic sixth , but the explanation in class vvould 
remain mamh vernacular. In the cightli stage historj' tcaehing would 
be condiieted in English, so far as possible, and an English geography book 
would be ti-cd in the same wav, ns was tho histon’ book in the seventh stand- 
ard In the ninth sfacrc gcographj would be taught m English In tho tenth 
sl.a^e instruction would be carried on mainlj, in Englisli save m tho verna- 
cular and classical language lessons I have not mentioned science because 
the treatment will depend on the stage at which it is begun. If it 
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begins early, the same method of gradual change might bo adopted as with 
history and geograpliy , if late, commencement might bo made with an 
Enghsh soionco book, tho explanation being at first in tho vcrnaoular and 
then in Englisli 

(c) Tho school training in English is defective Tho question of improvement is 

really thatpf staff qualifications, traiiung, and permanence in tho profession. 

If tho teacher is capable, and has seriously studied the science and art of teach- 
ing, tho method he employs is of secondary importance - For tho lower classes 
tho direct method is valuable, and I have scon it applied with excellent effect 
in some parts of India But the exclusive use of this method is probably 
feasible only in very small classes , nor do I at all behove m the banishment 
of translation and rctranslation— indeed, I sot great store on them A few 
text-books should he set for examination , but there should also be questions 
bearing on general rending and unseen passages Less time should bo spent 
on formal grammar This should bo possible if a boy has learnt his grammar, 
syntax, and analysis properly in tho vemaeular, and if full use of this know- 
ledge IB made in teaching him tho same things in English For, potentially, he 
already knows them, save of course for tho numerous exceptions and idioms 
Avliich inflict themselves upon tho student of Enghsh and must bo acquired 
partly by roto, partly by sheer pruotico .Some attention should be paid 
to phonetics, and every teacher should know its elements , at present many 
boys arc quite unintelligible in pronouncing Enghsh Mucli moio accuracy 
should bo required is speaking and in written work I have hoard teachers 
dohver lessons in slovenly and ungrammatical English, and liavc scon so- 
called correoted exorcises where every kind of blunder went unmarked 
Fmally, m order that greater care in written work and more personal attention 
to a spoken Enghsli may bo possible, the si7c of classes should be reduced 
Classes of 50 are too large Reduction is necessary not merely for English - 
teaching, but also for other kinds of instruction 

(d) It is most important to draw r. distinction between practical training in Eng- 

hsh as a language and the study of English literature TJio latter phr&so 
, is often ivrongly applied in schools to tlio leading of a simple book Such 
reading is, of course, essential both as part of the practical training and as 
opening to tho pupil tho possibility of making some study of Enghsh literature 
at ooUogo or at homo if ho so desires. But tho teaching of Enghsh at school 
should mainly be tlio study of English as a language, though not to the exclu- 
sion of books in modern ICnglish which would be classed as literature, i e , the 
best books Tho study of literature is something quite djflercnt, embraemg 
as it does tho reading of books winch arc not written in tho language of to- 
day, and an investigation of tlio growth of thought and expression in tho 
country concerned The study of Enghsli literature in tins sense cannot 
easily hnd a place in tho Indian high school Even in colleges I would not 
make it compulsory Tho reading of good English books (not nccessanly 
all of them modem books) should bo insisted upon in tho case of all college 
students during some period of their career whether their mam study bo 
history, philosophy, oriental classic^, mathematics, or science But they should 
be read as a language, and ns a vehicle of Occidental ideas, notpnmanly as 
literature Tho study of English literature may be confined to those students 
who adopt it 08 a mam study 

(e) The matriculation examination should bo conducted mainly, but not exclu- 

sively, in Enghsh Papers in the oriental classics and i cmaculars maj^ be 
set and answered in vernacular, those m other subjects m English But 
there might be exceptions An examination in Sanskrit or Bengali might 
very usefully contain a translation and a rctranslation paper into, and from, 
Enghsh A question paper on history might contain a couple of questions 
the replies to which might bo given m Enghsh or v omacular at the option of 
tho candidate or, better still, one general paper to bo ansvered in vernacular 
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Shaff, The Hou’blc Mr H — contd — Shastbi, Dr Pbabuu Dutt 


might be eet on different subject-s of the eburse, with a view to givmg oppor- 
tunit)’ to a boy who knew his subjects, but w hose aptitude for expression m a 
foreign tongue was limited 

(/) I have already said that the reading of good Enghsh books should be insisted 
upon m tlie case of all college students dm mg some period of then career 
whatever then mam subject of study This, along with some practical in- 
struction m English, should enable the student to aoqiure a su&cient know- - 
ledge for the requnoments of bfe, give hmi some msight mto western modes 
of thought, and, possibly, implant m him a taste for readmg which will one 
day carry him still further. It is probably unneccssaiy that this mstruc- 
tion be contmued tlnoughout the ivhole course 

Rcfcronco may bo made to what I have said imdor the special subject of courses. 


Shastri, Dr Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) I hold that Enghsh should bo used as tho mcebum of mstruclioii and of ex- 

amination at every stage above the matrioulation m tho ummrsity course 
except m tho case of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

(ii) (a) University students have an madequato command over Enghsh when they 

enter tho Umversity after passmg tho matriculation. 

(h) Tho vernacular should be tho medium of instruction m tho primary depart 
ment and tho first three years m tho secondary department of schools. Tho 
teachmgof Enghsh (by tho direct method) should begm m tho secondary 
department and should continue for three years Enghsh ^should be 
cmplojcd as tlio medium of instruction (m all subjects except History, Sans 
lu:it, Arabic, and Persian) durmg the last tuo 3'ears of the secondary course. 

(c) I am not satisfied vith tho kmd of traimng now given m Enghsh before 
entrance to tho University Tho subject is generally taught m a purely 
mcchamcal v ay by means of texts, translation, and rotranslation. I would, 
therefore, suggest the following’ — 

(A) No text-book should be used durmg tho first year’s course of tho'secondary 
department , instruction should proceed on the direct conversational 
method — Qoum’s method, with some modifications, could advantageously 
bo adopted. 

(1>) Ensj aud graduated text-books might be used for tho follow mg two years, 
but instruction should still proceed on tho conversational method. 
Translation should bo sparmgly used 

(C) In the high department more difficult texts should be mtroduced, and in- 

struction mall subjects (except oncntnl classics vernaculars, and historj’) 
should proceed through English. Conversational classes and debatmg 
societies should bo organised. 

(D) The tcachmg of Enghsh should never bo m tho hands of an untramed 

teacher 

(E) Special attention should be paid to correct pronunciation and correct modula- 

tion in readmg 

(!') Lxtipt m tile high dep irtmcut grammar should be taught orallj ajtng 
with the text or the com croational lesson, and not through anj' separate 
I'Ook on grammar 

(J) Yes , tho distmetion is necessarj’ and usefuL Practical tra inin g m tho use of 
tie Enghsh language should, ns far as practicable, bo given by Englishmen, 
vihilt Indi.vns should be entrusted with trammg m the study of Enghsh 
lit. raturc Engli-h literature need not be taught at nil m schools nor m the 
I A itaiidvrd, Mo’-o attention should bo paid to the teaching of tlu 
Engh'h haguago with the object of enablmg student.- to express their 
thou-hts ncath. Literature should be option-il m the coljcgc course 
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(c) Tlic inntnnilnlKm oxainmiition alioiild I)o romluclcd in Unghsli m all sub- 
]0c(^ t'\( oj)l liislnr^, M'l iinriil u, iiikI nrionlal iln-^'iic'i. 

(/) ]]iipli''li alioiild be ( uiplil (<> all hMidenls diiniig ilivir imivordily couroc 
Th')'-( c|iid( Ills \\ ho i-|t( (.tali’ll' 111 a< lence ni’iy iiiidtigo pruotical traiiiing m 
tlic ii'-p of (ho English language oiih 


SuLTii, raiiclit IIaugovjsd Das T. 

(n) (f 7 ) I hold lint th ' nicdiiini of iinf ruction and oMiinuialion should ho tho vernacular 
of the proMnoo III uhich tho enndidato n (diicalcd cveept in oases ivhoro 
candidates ha\c the Euginli language ns their mother tongue 
(h) Students nlio arc being prepared for the iimtrioulation o\ainination may bo 
taught Ilnglnh ns their rctond Inngiinge 

(c) Tlio matriculation t vnniiiiation should bo conducted in the vcrnaoular of the 
pros nice and in English as a second language only. 


Shore. Rov. T. E. T. 

(i) Yes , though I am inchiied to ninko nil exception 111 (ho case of Sanskrit, a language 

nidiuhich Ih'iignh is \orv clo'-cly allied Sinslcrit grammar, as treated by 
I’anini and his hubsciiiunt coniincntators, is a acrj comiilcto and exact system 
nnd differs 111 fionii (he s^slems of gnimmar, Latin and Greek and their 
dcn\ati\cs, i\i(!i vliieli tho British school boy is familiar To teach Bongah 
Mudc’its hmiisKrit on a westernised system of grammar rciilacing tho terms 
iwerl by (lie Indian grammarians by others derived from Latin and Greek, 
seems i-omcu Iri( fiitih 

(ii) (a) I am ( iiipliaticnlly of oinnioii (lint, aitli tlic inrest exceptions, tho knowledge 

of JJfig)is!i [losscsscd b}’ studeiKs n ho hni o passed the matriculation is entirely 
mndcfpialc 

(c) Tho training in English gnon in tho soliools is most unsatisfactory English 

grammars of fpiito uiiiieccs.sary elaborateness nnd complexity are put mto 
tho hands of boys, o\en in tho loner classes, and committed to memory by 
them, and grammar is not taught ns arising out of tho passages ocourrmg 
in (heir text lioulis 

(d) I should certainly nish to see this distinction drawn 

(/) 1 think that if tlio English language were taught with sufficient thoroughness 
111 tho period before matriculation it might bo dispensed Avith m some of 
the post-malriculation courses As tilings aio now it should form part of 
tho studies of every student at least up to tho I A examination 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

(i) There can bo little doubt that instruction imparted to one through tho medium of 
one’s mother tongue is more impressive than if it is done through a foreign 
,languago. I taught one boy logic in the vernacular (Bengali) and another in 
English I noticed that while tho one tried to grasp tho idea tho other was 
more attentive to tho words used Tho one learnt and tho other got by 
, heart. It is a great disadvantage for an Indian student that he has to learn a 
foreign and difficult language through tho medium of which he has practically 
to got all his learning He bos often to break his tooth m bitmg through 
tho shell before ho can reach tho kernel 

But yet, for vanous reasons, I would not at present recommend the introduction 
of tho vernacular os a medium of instruction for college classes While wo have 
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to Icam English ivo should Icam it irell and, for this purpose, as irell as for want 
of well wntten books in Bengali on higher subjects, I would retain Enghsh as 
a mediuni of instruction and of examination at every stage above the matnonla- 
tion in the university course When, however, we have good books on 
philosophical subjects in Bengali it"" may be possible to use Bengah as 

a medium of instruction and examination for those subjects 

1 

(n) (a) I think imiversity students have, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English The diifioult} -which they sometimes 
expenonco in foUomng lectures is often duo to the difiScultyof tho subject, 
and the defective way of exposition, ratlioi than to tho difficulty of language 
When this happens tho use of tko vernaculars mil bo found helpful, but this 
wiU require n knou ledge of the vernacular on tho part of tho professor 

(6) For those students who are being prepared for tho matnculation examin- 
ation I would teach them geographj , history of India, mathematics, and 
lygieno m the vomaoular, the Jnstorj' of England m English, and, of course, 
also a course in Enghsh htoratuio 

(c) I am not satisfied with tho lund of training now given in Enghsh I have for 
, a long time been in touch mth high schools, cither as president or a member 

of tho goi cnimg bodies I have noticed tiiat boj s handle more books, 
and get less know ledge, than they used to do bofora 

I nonld begin in tho loner classes -with teaching English by conversation 
alone, and then I nould place in thehandsof tho student a book containing 
simple lessons, using a fair selection of nords that aio necessary for tho 
expression of ideas in the ordinary business of life When tho boy has learned 
tlus book I a ould give lum in tho next higher class another book containing 
an additional number of words for tho expression of additional ideas and 
proceed on ui this nay step bj- stop and in apiogrcssivo and easy naj^till 
tho boj' has reached class IX. I nould teach him otily so much of Enghsh 
grammar ns IS necessary to onablo him to nrito and talk Enghsh correctly. I 
nould not overload him with abstruse grammatical rules, etc , which ho might 
be required to knon should his aim bo to bo a master of English literature. 

I ha\ 0 said that I would tench him mathomatios, Indian historj', googra 
pbj , etc ,m the vernacular , when ho has Icanit them well I would require 
him to translate his lessons in them into Enghsh Tlus wall have tho double 
ndi antngo of cnliauemg his power of expression, ns well ns of inoronsing 
liH stock of words for the expression of ideas ho has learnt in those subjects 

At present, it seems to mo textbooks are prescribed without any definite 
object m MOW A student reads one bookjiartlj in one class and, then, 
w hen ho goes up to tho next higher class ho is required to road another 
'No stock IS taken as to wlmt tho book just left has taught, and what tho 
book just taken up will teach No caloulation is made ns to whether tho 
bo\’b stock of words is increasing or iS statiounrj, 

The itrmcijilo that should bo followed is that in select mg textbooks care 
blioukl ho t ikon that the student goc' on acquiring n new and additional stock 
of words and thoir uso ns he jirocccda up from class to class 

(/) I would draw a distinction in tho school and Uiuvorpity between practical 
training in the use of the English language and traimiig in tho stud^ of English 
literature 

(() Tho matriculation i.xamination «hould be conducted in Enghsh only m those 
■rnkjccti that rre taught in English 

(/) 1 do not think that Eiigh'h should bo a subject for all students after tho 
intermediate i xammatioii After this examination those whoso general 
course of stud} would bo scientific need not be required to stud} English 
as au indciicadcat subject. 
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U) 1 .lonnl llunK lint Tni-'lnU -Inuld l.o ll.o n.rdnim of inst, notion and o^anlinnllon 
at o\<r\ I ti)"' I nl'nlJ deal 

with till' lojno from two ^t'\ndpoInt•^ 

I In dolmr "illi tlio pro out (pirilioilna ropanls aocondarj' fidiooh nc ought to 
nmomhor t^^o import ml piirpo--m nhioli ICnglisli cdiioation aorvos. 
Hi. In mommofrnph h that tlio Kiionlodgo of tlio Wist nith its ^ nst Bcicnco 
and hl-ratnro n pamod , and, hcroudK ai aiihjot tsof tho Hritinh Empire ^^o 
mu'-t loam rnph-h for our onn iiiaforial piosponty Noai, in hotli cases, a 
unrhmp hnonhslpo of Enplidi is rornnrod. mm-h ns w ill onahlo uh to interpret 
and umh r' land tlio mastt r minds <»f Eiirnpo and to Hocuro llio niatennl ]iros 
,Hrit\ of Unti'-h India \ innstorv of Hu Knplisli tonpiie la not required by 
the aaonpo MmUnl. Enl thoa\olom of training mm given m English m 
the n < omhr\ k luml aims at this Too mm h time and onerg\ are spent m 
loarmiiptho tnhniquoof lanpimpo, ho\H are made to su eat in getting by 
heart the long list of ajipropriito juoposilions, the use of articles, and 
rollonunl phriMs Crammar is the onl\ thing raroil for in these schools. 
But if in told of following this tidimis task of poll mg the entire grammar 
In hi irt ho\a ari t iiiphi so mnoh grammar onl\ as would enable them to 

underMa'nd easy Eiiphsh 1 ooKh. the lime thus spi nt on grammarcould bo bettor 

utilisrsl in n idmp hooks and getting a working knowledge of English Thus, 
out of tilt tight Mils' toiirsi III a (ii.mlam ai hot 1 if, in tlio third and 
f.mrtlM.sr the imeessarj portions of grammar ho taught, leaving the next 
four tears with literature great jirogress could ho made in English, and wo 
will not find a matneuliitioneandidatesodefieiout in expression as wo find 
now An alt rt reulmg of a few shuidard ICnghsh books will give us more 
of the spirit anti synl-ax of English langungo than four years’ laboiious appli- 
ration to the sliidt of grummntieal inks Further, the modmm of instruc- 
tion should alwajH ho Bengali So long as wo cannot think out our thoughts m 

our own vcmaeular wo cannot bo said to liavo maslcrerl it Wo cannot 

nlways shine m borrowed ft athors Ho long as wo shall not bo able to assimi- 
late and digast what wo have read, so long as wo shall not bo able to drive out 
from the plastic mintls of young students that English is not the Alpha 
and Omega of cdiitatiou, wo cannot hope that western education will bo 
successful in inlcrproting and rationalising its true object 

(B) As to colleges — In collcgas, i e , in tbo stage above the matriculation, teachers 
^ ' should bo given an option of adopting any medium— English or Bengali— ho 
hkes Certain subjects there are whore the pure Bengali medium would be a 
little difficult, and hero the tonolior should bo loft to his own discretion, li ho 
finds it advantageous to lecture m Bengali, as Principal Trivodi oftlioEipon 
College does, lot Inmdo it, but if it is not so cosy lot him take recourse to 
English Tlio present practice of lecturing in English only is pernicious to 
the extreme and ought to bo abobsliod If it is argued that Bengali has not 
reached that stage of perfection whioh is required for a medium of mstmo- 
tion, the fact 18 a misrepresentation But, granting forthosakoof ai^ument 
it 18 so, how would it bo possihlo to bi mg it to porfootion unless it is forcibly 
taken and improved that way 7 A man who argues tliat Bengali should not 
bo adopted as a medium so long as it is not perfect argues like the man who 
would never go to the water before ho learns to swim The present system 
of instructing and oonduoting examination in English boa a far-reaching 
oficet. Bo.3ido8 stunting the national lan^ago knd literature it i& 
gradually orfiatnig a widogulf between the mass and the educated class This 
oonduoting and controlling of education on a foreign model, this ignonng of 
the Indian spirit and cult, is dw'arling the national thoughts and aspirations 
and IS forcing upon the plastio mind of youth a sense of their own mfenonty. 
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, To me it 13 desirable that Engbsh should be taught m all the college 
classes, but attention should be paid to the fact that it is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to some higher end Its value lies there 
Secondly, the students m the intermediitte and B A classes should bo 
given an option of ansvenng their papers (examination) in any way they 
like — either in English or Bengali Subjects like history, philosophy, 
logic, and mathematics could bo easily answered m Bengali Only the 
final examination — M A — should bo generally conducted in English But, 
oven here, Bengali may be adopted if found suitable and oonvement 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) (a) No, I do not think students entering the Umversity have tha t knowledge 

of Enghsh 

(b) To every extent the vernaculars should only be employed in pnniary institu- 

tions and in primary departments of schools 

(c) No , I nm not satisfied Better teamed teachers m Enghsh, especially m 

Enghsh pronunciation, should be engaged Anglo-Indian teachers could be 
engaged to tins end if suitable terms were given them 

(d) Yes , there is always a marked difference between the two 

(e) Yes , except for the vomacular subjects, where the vernacular is necessary 
(/) All the subjects should be taught m English 


SmHA, Pakchanan 

(i) The answer is in the affirmative , but the vernacular should bo allowed to 
supplement English as the medium of tnstniction 

(ii) (o) The general body of students do not have an adequate command of English 
on their entrance to the University, 

(h) Englidi, supplemented by the vernacular more freely than in colleges, should be 
the medium of instruction at least in the highest tvo classes of secondary 
schools 

(c) The answer is m the negative , I would suggest a thorough groundmg of 

students m their vernacular m the lowest forms, and cqiupnient of 
schools with a better class of more highly paid teachers ns the only reme- 
dies to tins crymg cnl 

(d) The distinction should be drawn 

(e) The answer is m the affirmatn c, except for the r ernncular 

(/) The ansucr is in the aflirmativc, for such students I would recommend 
practical trammg in the use of the English language 


(1) Y( 


SlXHA, UrEXDRA NaRAYAN. 


{(/) No, the knowledge of English in the matriculation course requires a gocxl 
deil of imiiro\eimnt 

(t) Fngh'h ‘•hoiild he the medium of instruction iji teaching English and innthc 
unties in the fir-f tuo clashes of the 'chool, and for the rest the medium should 
he tie VI macular 

There '•honld be one pre=enbcd text-liook and some recommended books 
(.n itc r attc ntioii ''hould he jiaid to composition and grammar 
(d) Prutif il tniniiig in the u*-! of Lngh-<h nia\ he imparted up to tlic ntermo 
diate stand irrl. But a modi rate training m the studj of literature nnj be 
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StMt\ UrrM'i'A NAU\^ \N — routd — Sinr-Mt, AMniuii Cii\M)n\ — SinoAn, Tho Iloti’hir 
&irNJM’\TAN — SrarrH, Dr (liuintT. 


proMded for (liO‘:(' studMng for tlio II A degree Tliere mnj' bo more of 
hpeemlisnOon for (bo'^e \\lio lake up the lionourK coiirKc in Englmli, Tlioso 
A\ho eonu' out of Iho UnnerMlv wHh tlin B A, degiio slionld liaAo tlmt 
ncqunintnnce nidi Kiigli^li li(erftfine mIik ) i mil r nnldi Ihrin to appreemto' 
the benutiOH of lileiatuie inde]H ud< iitlv and (o(\(r(i‘-o tlnir crifical judg 
inent m innden’ of ‘^^^le 

(r) Certomh not , ( nh o\niiiinnlion in Kngliih and nnilhenialK Hlionld bo con- 
dueled in EngliHli 

(/) V c” ^ execptinllie B iSc e\nininnlion. 


Sircar, Anukul Citandra. 

(in) Up to (ho intermediate couran Rlndonls fibonld be gncnfnll option to adopt 
either Unghah or Bengali aa the inediiim of leni nmg in all aubjccts (o\copt Eng- 
lidi ) In the higher < our ea the inediuin of iiiKlmclinn rhonld bo English, 
but Engli'^h, na a subjeel, nhoiild not ho coiiijuiBoi \ 


Sircar, 'Jlio Ilon’blcSn Nilratan. 

(i) Vea, for the pre«ent, though, grnduatlv, iho Acmaciiinr may bo substituted as 
the ineehnm of inatmet ion m histors, logic, and economics 111 the I A, and tho 
B A o'vaminntions 

(n) (a) Yes, tho command of Engh«h of nnncrsity students, on their entrance to 
tho Unucrsitj, is fairly snnieicnt for flic purpose of following instruction and 
lectures in English 

(h) In Fieondarv schools English should ho a compulsory sulijcct, and taught 
through the mcslnnn of the English language As a medium of instruction for 
tilt other subjrs ts the eernacular should have tho jirofcroncc 

(c) A more jiractical Knowlcdgo of I'lnglish is a necessity 

(d) A^cs 

(e) No , not in gcograiihy, historj', llio classical languages, and the vernacular 

(/) A'cs, English slionld ho taught to all students, but those who do not take a 
linguistic course should acquire only a jiractical Icnow ledge of English 


Slater, Dr Gilbert 


In the Madras Presidency there can bo no possihlo doubt tliat tlio medium of uni- 
versity instruction must bo English, This is rcndorcil imperative by tho multiphcity of 
vernaculars and tho insulTicicnt dovolopmont of any local vernacular, including oven 
Tamil, for the conveyance of advanced instruction Already tho people in tho proadenev 
who do any thinking in history, f cienco, philosophy.politics , economics, etc , habituallv 
think in Enghsh, and not m tlio vernacular University students habitually talk Enchsli 
and correspond m Enghsh wuth one another very frequently, oven when their vemrwular 
happens to bo the same 


Ino Impossibility of using any language other than Enghsh as the medium of univers- 
ity instruction also applies to Bombay , and is recognised by tho founders of tlic now 
University of Mysore I have no means of knowing whether Bengali can replace English 
m the University of Calcutta, but if Southern India uses Enghsli as its medium and 
Bengal a local vernacular, tlio University of Calcutta will be in an intellectual backwater 
while die univorsitics of Boudicm India will bo m tho full stream of the world’s mtellectual 
aclTOty Such a position docs not scorn to bo either dasirablo or jmssiblo On tho other 
hand, It IS very obvious that there ore great drawbacks to the use of ait acquired laneuace 
ns tho medium of instruction Until tho university student has learnt to hnk in EMbsh 
ho makes little progress. Tho remedy appears to bo tho pnprovemont m the teaching 
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QUESTION 11. 


Slatkk, Dr GxiSEBT—conld. — Smith, W, Ovtstoh— Sobabji, Miss L 


of English m the schools, and the development of non-university education, agricultural 
and industrial, given through the medium of tlie vernaculars, necessarily at &8t only m 
elementary form, but gradually advancmg ivith the probably mcreasmg demands of 
students, and tlie fitting of tlie vemaculnrs, by the adoption of neiv ivords and otherwise, 
for the conveyance of clear and precise ideas on the subjects of mstruction 
For Jladras I should answer the detailed questions proposed as follows — 

(i) Tes 
(u) (a) Yes 

(6) As much as possible, and as early as possible 
(c) Xo , I would suggest the following changes . — 

( \) Better pay and status for teachers 

(B) For the L T i xanunation candidates should be allowed to take “ Hfethods 

and Practice of Teaching Enghsh ” as a special subject 

(C) Attention should be paid m framing teachers to securmg that they have a 

thorough understanding of the differences befueen tlio structure of 
Enghsh and the local vernaculars 

(rf) Yes , the framing in the use of the English language should be enforced on 
all , Enghsh hferaturo sliould bo an optional subject 
(c) Yes, and success or failure in the examination should mamly depend upon 
power to express ideas in mtclhgible Enghsh 
(/) Ko . as soon ns the student lias proved his ability to Icam through the 
medium of English oral, written, and printed, and Ins abilit} to express his 
thoughts m Enghsh he should be allowed to discontmuo if his general course 
of study IS not linguistic 


Smith, W. Owston 

(i) I fear that there is no alternative There is no vcmnculnr m most parts of 
North India u Inch can, mthout abuse of language, bo called a mother tongue, 
and u Inch already has a sufficient stock of uords familiar to all to express the 
ideas of i cononiics or phjsics Bengali is copious and flexible and has tho 
poucr of coimng Sanskritic conijiounds to anj extent, but they arc less 
famihnr than the corresjiondmg English uortls In fact, educated Bongaha 
are veiy hard put to it if they have to say a feu sentences in their ‘ oini 
language ’ on any political, scientific, or acndcniio subject witlioiit making use of 
Enghsh 

(ii) (a) Tho^ have not 

(c) Of course not , uho is? Improvements lierc, ns clscu here, mil bo useless 

unices u e get «omo capable men and then let them teach 

(d) Yes , I think the pnctinl training is really more nccessarj 


SORABJI, Miss L 

(i) I do think that rngkrii should be xwed ns the medium of instruction and of 
oxaniinntion at cierj, stage aboxc the matriculation in the unnersitj course 
Ajnrt from other reasons one potent objection to employing the vomaculnr ns 
the sole medium of instruction uould bo that jou limit the uork and influence 
to the xcmacularpo^ibiliticsof the pro\ince I mean that jou arc hampered 
m\onr choiccoftlie btst po=''ible material on jour tone lung stnfl bj the minor 
coii-idi ration of langincc, furthermore, j on limit the pupil to the thought current 
in tint Mnnrular, and tin.' niaj prox< mo^t dangcroi s, pohticallj and niorallj 
(ill (o) and Students now entrnng colleces seem to have a xtrj inadequate know- 
h^lji. of English — the fault hes vitli tht teaching of English in tecondarj 
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POltAlUI, MiRH 


L — roiifil 


Fclioolp Eiiplmli filiouUI he (nuglil on (lie direet, jiielliotl, from (ho infant 
rl.iRs njTOnnlR, hy (oneherR whoso limgnngc i( is 'I'liut tlio people want 
tliPir cliildreii (niipld ]'’nplisli lins hecii proved p\en in (ho viling&s Iiy the 
])opiilnri(\ of middle Ihiphsli, o\ or middle \orimciiliir, koIiooIh Why fihonld 
(ho\ not losm i( m (ho m\(nrnl way, hy lonrnmg (o ppo ik it from their entrance 
into Foliool ? The e\porimon( might he (nod in (lor cniment high Rchoola 
niid (lion o\(oiidod (o middle lOnglish hoIiooIs ns tearhorR hcoonic available 
1 should like (o cmphtisiRo the fiio( (hnt (he (enehing of English fihould be 
in (ho hnmls of (hose who roiiIE enn Rpenk it fluently, loo often it is more 
book work , o\ou llciignh grndunlos are iinnlilo (o frame questions or correct 
nnswers of piipiln e\oopt from (he aetiml w'ords in (ho book In girln’ 
high pohoolR (here might be English mistrossos to iinderiake (ho entire teach- 
ing of English, their lack of knowledge of the vemneiilnr need be no barrier 
nt first, indeed, it might jirove an nilvaiitngc for pupils would bo obliged 
(ofipenk in English during (he English hour, and if English m begun in the 
kindergarten, piiiiils will hn\c (he nrlvnntngo of being able to enjoy all 
the beautiful childreii’a bookK (lint make cliild life ho happy for Engbah child- 
' ren, and miieli of (he drudgery of Rchool work would disapjicar If the final 
goal IS to be (hroiigli (he medium of English (hen kt English bo made easy 
bj introduemg it nt the beginning of hobool lifr , it need not hinder the 
(horoiigli teaching of the veriinenhir fn continental eoniitncs children Icam 
two or more languages udo b\ Bide with (he gnalrst ense Sanskrit might 
be eliminated from (he compulsory Hiibjeets, and taken as an optional 
fliibjcct by (hose who have a distinct gift for langimges 
Tlic dinicul(\ of ohtnining teaelicrH of English might he overeomc by employing 
Anglo Indians It would not bo possible to got teachers from England, but 
the local Eiirojican Roliools ought to bo a rceniitmg-ground for teachers of 
English who might lia\c%crv8pcoinl training in the secondary training colleges 
already existing I find that Indian eliildrcn do not catch the iindcsirablo 
accent of the Eurasian or domiciled Englisli, and the better class of the latter 
ore becoming more careful aiioiit (htir Hpccch I speak from thirty years of 
experience as an ediienlionist among women and girls of every class and race 
in India Jfucb more use can bo made of (he domiciled classes if adequate 
salancs and good prospects are offered 

I would suggest that tlio leaching of the major vcrnacidaie of a provmco bo 
made compulfiory in all Govcniment aided European schools, that it should be 
begun 111 the kindergarten and bo taught on the direct method, say up to 
standard VI Pnvalo schools would find it difiiciilt to provide extra teachers 
for this, and might ho unw'illing to introduce a vcniacular as a compulsory 
subject I think, ilwrcforc, that Government should provide the teachers 
Would not tins help (o bridge the gulf between the domiciled Engbsh and the 
Indians, the cliildrcn of both communities learning each other’s language, 
and all bo more fitted for useful scnuco to tho country in the future? 
(h) If the University teaching is to ho through the medium of English the sooner 
the classes begin taking such subjects ns English history, geography, or scionco 
in English the better, but tins will depend very much upon the teachers , oven 
graduate mistresses, I find, are hampered in thoir teaching by having to use 
English 

(d) I think that practical training in tho use of tho English language should be tho 

work of tho school leading up to tho study of English litcratuie 

(e) Tho mainculation examination ought to bo conducted in all subjects jin 

English ; if this is properly taught in scliools all difficulties will disappear 
Could something be done to slop tho publishing of “keys” on English textbooks and 
cram books of various kinds, of essay books ■written in tho most atrocious English 7 
Tho provmco is deluged wath tlicso books, wlncli are bought by day pupils over whom 
tho authorities cannot exercise any control out of school , tho essay books not only 
abound m linguistic and graramaljcal mistakes, but spread harmful ideas 
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QUESTION 11. 


SODMKESEN-, F W — SUHEAWARDY, HaSSAN 


SuDMERSEN, F. W. 

(i) If English 13 adequately and carefully taught in schools there should be no diffi- 
culty in students in colleges bemg taught through the medium of Enghsli 
Tliere are many examples rrhere this has been done m other coimtries As one, . 
Wales may be taken And there is no very marked difficulty on the continent 
Enghsh boys do as a fact go to schools m France and SiYitzerland and after six 
months are able to foUoiv the course of instruction m a French school, the pre- 
hmmary handicap bemg soon reduced The trouble m India is that parents 
ivho knou* English \rell mil not use it m their homes — the teachers are usually 
ill taught themselves — the time m the school is too often ivasted mth mechamc- 
al exercises, and the boy depends for any success upon his hard cramming at 
home Although instruction is supposed to be through the medium of Enghsh in 
the top four classes of a high school rvhatever mstmction that is given, exceptmg 
of course the mechamcal readmg of text-books, is reaUy m the vernacular 

But there is a very fundamental objection to the attempt to impart instruction 
in a college through the vernacular It is senously contended that, m addition 
to the pesent difficulty of securmg men in India to teach m our colleges, ive are 
to impose further restrictions, and that our choice is to be limited to men irho 
speak a particular vernacular In such a case we may well postpone mdefimtely 
any hope of securmg umversity teachmg except m eertam areas where a moderate 
supply might be forthcommg And are we to force an ahen ‘ vernacular ’ upon 
large 'areas of India, where the vernacular has scarcely reached even a written 
stage ? 

Tlicre are many other objections, but the above seem to be sufficiently complete 
(n) (a) Most decidedly no 

(h) The present arrangement by which Enghsh is taught as a second language for 
four years, and as a medium of instruction for tlio last four years of a school 
course, appears the best 

(f) The boys read very httle English They should ho made to read a large 
number of very simple Enghsh books dunng the two years immediately pre-;’ 
cedmg the matriculation Farailianty with words and phrases, readmess 
to converse, all these dependmg mainly upon the teacher, and not bemg 
very susceptible to cxammation, are of course fundamental 

(<J) Tlie present requirement of Enghsh literature for all arts graduates and for 
all intermediate students should be done away English literature, as distinct 
from language, should be an optional A practical workmg knowledge of the 
language should, however, be rcqiurcd from all School students should not 
study literature as such, but tliej should be compelled to read a good deal of 
good English literature 

(0 An option might be given, ns at present, in history and a few other subjects 

(/) English should, in the present condition of education, form a compulsory 
course for all students up to the degree standard Practical knowledge 
should be tested by requinng, m addition to essays, given substances of 
pTs= igc', etc , the poucr to urife precis or abstracts of, say, twenty pages of 
a book or of an claliontc correspondence Conversation should, if possible, 
be introduced ns an element of examination 


t 


SUHR V’WARDY, HaSSAN 

Cl) Yes 

(u' In) Not neee^-i’-ih 

( 1 ) Iri'’'nicf ion fhruiyh tly medium of Engh-h should be started ns early as pos 
Ei’jh in '•11 ‘^t.iLci in S'-eondary schools. 
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SD^I^A^^AI^ny, Habsan— coH/f/ — S uitrawaudy, Z R, Zaiiid— TA nKAnnusnANA, 
Mnlmmnliopndliyaya PnAJiATnANATn. 


(c) No; English should ho Iniight by Iho direct method, and started ns early ns 
po'jsible 

(</) English composition and conversation forming part of the practical training in 
the use of the Englisli language should receive greater importance than tho 
stud\ of books of hforntnro 
(c) Yes 

(/) Yes, tbp^ slionld not learn jiliilologj' and history of English literature, but 
should know enough to bo familiar with the intellect of the Enghsli language, 


SunnAWARDY, Z. R. Zahid. 

(il Yes 
UO (a) Na 

(6) English should be inlrodiiccfl ns n medium from tho lowest standard Tho 
present system of s(nr(ing English ns a mctliuin m the higher classes in second- 
ary schools is objecfionnbic 

(c) No, greater attention should bo paid to coinjiosition , conversation in English 
should be introduced in the curriculum, and an c\nminntion held m it 
UI) Yes 
(e) Yes 

{f) Yes, inthccnsc of students uhoso course of studies is other than linguistic, 
cla'Sical hlcrnlurc, pliilosoplij, etc, may be avoided. 


TABKADnusn^.KA, Mnliamabopndhynya Peamathanath. 

(i) A large volume of public opinion in tho provineo is in favour of making tho verna- 
cular (Bengali) the first language in tho university oumculum Tlio proposal 
has the strong support of the Bengal Literary Academy, Tlio strongest argu- 
ment urged by the sujiportcrs of tho proposed change is that tho effort spent m 
acquiring tho poucr of expression in a foreign medium considerably interferes 
with tho growth of thought. In other civilised countries tho native language 
IS tho medium of inslniction as well as examination 1’ho knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature is, no doubt, a highly desirable attainment for it is tho “ open 
sesame ” to a very largo portion of tho world’s literature But, to tho great 
majority of the university’s products this Icnowlcdgo proves an expensive luxury 
Men cannot think soundly, nor feel deeply, so long as they have to do either apart 
from their mother tongue For these reasons, I think the vernacular ought to 
* bo allowed to take tho place of English, as far as practicable, both in teachmg and 
in examination, although English is to remain the compulsory second language 
(in) Tlio changes that vould boricccssary to this end are sketched below — 

(A) Texts and recommended books in non-hterary subjects The University ought 

to make a close survey of tho vernacular literature in the various departments 
and give preference to suitable works os far os they exist Works showing 
an attempt to think out tho problems pertaining to tho arts and sciences — 
although tho standpoint or the method is more original than academic — 
should bo recommended Tho paucity of text-books is not an insuperable 
obstacle Supply being regulated by demand everywhere tho gifted alumni 
of tho University would take to.clothmg their thoughts in their subjects m tho 
vernacular as soon as tho demand is created for such products 

(B) As an initial measure lecturers in first and second-grade colleges should 

bo given tho option of makmg use of the vernacular wherever they deem it 
convenient, practicable, and profitable to students 

(C) Similar option ought to bo given to examinees up to the B A pass stage As 

to higher examinations and studies English is to remain the compulsory 
medium, and optional in literary subjects other than English itself For it 

2l2 
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QUESTION IL 


TAiK^BnrsHj^KA, MnLamnLopadltyayfv PRAVATFAiTATr — contd . — Thomson, Dr Davi6 


IS on nil hands admitted that higher studies m this coimtry would be pro- 
moted largelj' by acquamtance with the recent developments and researches 
In Europe and elsewhere m the civilised world — access to which is con- 
veniently supplied by English 

(D) The study of the vernacular ought to be more serious and systematic than at 
present Tlie practice of prescribmg books in the vernacular on the sole 
recommendation of their furnishmg models of style ought to be discontmued. 
For as a matter of fact, Bengali literature is rich m the solid thoughts of earnest 
and diligent seekers of truth, and not merely' m the achievements of adven- 
turous stylists The study of styles, except for the critic of literature, is barren' 
For style, as is so often repeated, is the man, and cannot be the product of 
imitation, however close Let students learn facts and prmciples through 
ns many channels ns they can, and the need of expression will shape the style 
It IS further suggested that, as far as possible, books should be chosen which 
would supplement tlie knowledge gamed by the study of the other subjects 
of the curriculum, e g , those which would give an msight mto the Pnranas, 
social customs, natural resources philosophical schools, and religious systems 
of this country 

(E) A course of studies m the vernacular ought to be formulated up to the M A. 
degree, comprising the history of Bengali literature, loiowledge of the Pralnts, 
philology of the Bengali tongue (materinls for which are at present accumulat- 
ing though scattered), and some knowledge of Sanskrit Standard works on 
the history of Bengali literature and philology of the Bengali tongue are shy 
to come forward for lack of encouragement and remuneration 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

(i) Excluding Eastern language subjects like Sanskrit, Pah, etc, there seems to bo 

no subject in the curriculum in which the available literature is not predomi- 
nantly English or readily accessible in Enghsh Hence, apart from such 
exceptions, Enghsh is, of necessity, and must, I fear, romam, the medium of - 
instniction and examination at every st-ago above the matriculation in the 
Unncrsity course At the same time, one must recognise that instruction 
through the medium of any foreign language can never fnictify so fully as 
instruction through the mother tongue Where the conditions permit, that is 
to ca^, in the case of vernacular subjects taught to an audience racially 
homogeneous, I see nothing but advantage in adopting the mother tongue ns the 
medium of instruction and examination at every stage both above and below, 
the matnculation standard 

(ii) (u) ‘[Tnl\e^'lt^ students in Assam at least have, on their entrance to college 

peneralh speaking, a verv inadequate command of Enghsh Weakness in 
English is a potent cause of failure and of a good deal of the cramming that 
goes on, cspccialK' dunng the first-two years of lollcgolifo I found it 
nceessTry to dictate notes to the first-year themistry class, Bjicllmg out all the 
more difficult uortls In aery many cases the language difficulty persists 
throughout the college course I found that it also influenced the choice of 
Fulijecfs fstudents conscious of aicaknc°s m English took a seionco, in pro 
f( renro to an arts, course just to get nd of formal instruction m English at 
the end of tin ir second jear 

(h) V< mar-uhr subjects are l>est taught through tho vernacular In other sub- 
jiv-ts a cnnibinaf ion of Enphsli and acmaeular should bo used with increas- 
ing e’uj)ha‘i-> on English ns the matnculation cla'-s (class X) is approaclied, 

(f) In ill h gli itliools in the Surma Valica I)ivi«ion of A«sam Enghsh is non 
taught from ch". Ill ujin.inls b\ tho “direct metliod ”, mtti aery good 
ri-nlt- An tndiavour is botny made to root out the old translation method 
vhich teach' j Enghsh as a dead language — from all schools in this yalloy. 
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Thomson, Dr David — contd — Turner, D 0 


(d) In school a distinction between practical training m the use of the English 
language and training m the study of English hterature should emphatically 
bo made In school the emphasis should bo on the iise, of the Enghsh 
language, and tins emphasis should bo so groat that thoro should bo no 
necessity for special practical traimng in tho uso of the Enghsh language at 
coUego Eor tho present, however, this is a counsel of perfection The 
necessity for special practical trammg m tho uso of tho English language 
among ooUege students does exist now, and seoms hkoly to exist for somo 
years to come 

(c) Tho matriculation exammation m vernacular subjects should bo conducted 
m tho vernacular In other subjects in which English is solely or prodonu- 
nantly tho medium of instruction tho matnoulation oxammation should bo 
conducted m English 

(/) In tho future, when wo have high ichools domg real secondary school work 
and tcachmg Enghsh up to tho present I A , and I Sc standards, then it 
may be possible to oHor University courses of study loading to dogroos in 
which formal instruction m English has no part. Till then, tho present 
system which makes English a compulsory subject for tho first two years of 
college life IS tho only possible one Up to the standard required for tho I A. 
and L Sc I see no necessity for dilTorontiation m tho teachmg of students 
whose general course of study is non-hnguistio and those followmg a 
hnguistic course 


l^BNER, F 0. 

(i) I consider that a university in which at any stage any subject is taught tlirough 

a medium other than English is at present an impossibihty The poverty m 
tcclmical terms of tho Indian vernacular-', and tlie absence of text books m the 
. vernaculars, appear to mo 
as a medium 

(ii) (a) I consider that at most 20 per cent of students have, on their entrance to tho 

University, an adequate command of English 
(6) It is difficult to form a definite opmion on this pomt, but I am mehned to be 
sceptical as to the amount of English acquired by pupils in schools by study- 
ing subjects other than English through the medium of English, and I am 
doubtful whether the benefit to their English is not more than balanced by tho 
loss to their other subjects 

(c) I am anything but satisfied with tho kind of training now given in Enghsh be- 

fore cntranco to the University The mam, and it might almost bo said tho 
only, defect is tho lack of knowledge of the Enghsh language on tho part of 
' almost all teachers An improvement can, however, be mado even uith 

the existing teachers if more tunc is spent on translation and composition, 
and less on Enghsh texts than at picsent, and if the teachers can be mduced 
to treat the texts always as unseens, and not attempt to provide their pupils 
with exact paraphrases and complete notes , no passage should be cxplamcd 
by tho teacher to tho class untd tho class has made a considerable oflort to 
cxyilain it to tho teacher 

(d) No attempt should be made to teach Enghsh literature until after tho inter- 

mediate stage, and then only to honours students There should be no poctiy 
set either far '"the matriculation or for tho intormc-diato examination To 
introduce students either to poetry or to archaic forms of Enghsh before 
they have a sound knowledge of current prose is, I am convinced, at tho 
bottom of all our difficulties in teachmg' English 

(e) It follows from my answer to(b), above, that I am mehned to permit students 

to give their answers in aU subjects except English m the vcimacilar 
f/) Sco my answer under (d), above. 


insuperable barriers to tho abandonment of English 
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QtJESTtON 11. 


Vachaspati, Sra Kantha — ^^''ictoeia, Sister Mary 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha 

(i) The command of a foreign language like English is a great impedunent the way 

of the student’s obtammg higher education, and that is one of the mam 
reasons iihy, ei'en after the lapse of so many years, Western civdisation is 
confined to such a limited class and has not spread amongst the people as it 
should be expected, with the lesult that the great mass of the people as yet 
belong to the old-order school and are ignorant of the scioutilio methods and 
improvements m all departments of life I would venture to suggest, therefore, 
that after the class preparatory to the matriculation two courses should be loft 
open to students for the attamment of higher education — 

(A) Through the medium of English 

(B) Through the medium of the vernacular 

Tims, the m atriculation, I A I So , B A , B Sc , M A , and M Sc oxamma- 
tions should bo conducted both through the medium of English, as veil ns 
the vernacular and students should be permitted to foUow optionally 
cither of the tuo courses provided that, if a student passes the matricula- 
tion examination through the medium of the vernacular, ho will not bo 
allowed to take up the English course (but not vice versa) 

(ii) (n) Tlic student s knowledge of English is sufiioiout for the pur|X)Sos of graspuig 

the subjects of Umversity csaramations 

(h) Up to the fourth class the vernacular ought to be the medium of mstruction, and 
English in the higher classes 

(<') The direct method of teaching English mnj be introduced m the lower classes 
Undue importance should not be given to translation which is, after all, a 
mechanical aid to the acquirement of a language Conversation m English 
should bo encouraged, and English shoidd be taught as a literature 
(</) Yes 

(f) For my proposed ‘ English comse’ tea 

(/) For the ' English coiuse’ yes , English should be made a compulsory subject 
up to the B A standard, as at present, it is 


Victoria, iSister ]\Iary 

(i) Fiiglish should be the medium of instruction and of examination at oiery 
stage abo\e (he matriculation in (ho Umicrsitv course 

(n) (o) Unn crsit> students hai c not, in most cases, an adequate command of English 

d<) I nclish should be used ns a medium of mstniction in secondary schools for 
four j, cars prenous to the matnculition oxammation It should never bo 
uscil ao a medium of instruction below (wchc rears of age unless the rerna- 
tular of the pujiil were English 

(r) \\c are not satisfied with the trauiing in English given m the schools 

1 ngb-h throughout «:ccondarv schools should be taught bj spcciallv qualificil 
tiadirrs md where (lossdile, Lngksh (t-ichers It would be well to har e a sjiccial 
I xaininaticii ennduetcsl bv the Education Ueiiarlnicnt for anj teacher who 
wi-hc-d to teiih End'll h tcuch cvaniination should be princijiallv virn locc, and 
f-hould ginrintcethit the master could sjicak tliicnllv andeasih.rcadintclligcnt- 
1\ . accentuate coiTCctlv Tiicsc examinations slimild bo conducted by English 
men 

{,’] bjwvid prutK il trunin;, in (In n-f of the 1 nglish hngungc, nsAvcll ns (each 
ini, m J ii.k h hteraturi, h netc-irv in schools but, in the college, this 
practical training in the UbC of Liiglibh should not be ncccssarj. 
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Victoria, Sibter Mar y — conid — Vtoyabeusan, Bajendranate; and Vidyabitosaea 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Satis Ohandba — ^VRCDENnEna, E (m consultation with 
Cotter G deP ), — ^Waueed, Sliams-ul-Ulama Abe Nase 


(c) Most emphatically the papers in the English and science sections should be 
entirely in English, the Indian history might be m either language, the verna- 
cular papers sliould bo entirely in the vernacular, the classical papers should 
bo sot through the medium of English. 

(/) English should be a compulsory subject up to the B A for all students 
In the case of students whoso general eourse of study is other than linguistic 
the English course should bo less intensive, and more extensive, than the present 
syllabus , it might molude a period of English literature and a general knowledge 
of a fairly largo number of set books 

The questions set should bo wide, and should show a general knowledge of the course 
The English taught as a language should include a much fuller course, and it 
should ncccsBitato a more scholarly knowledge than at present. Ongmal criti- 
cism should be encouraged. ' 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath, and ViDYABHUSANA, Maliamaliopadhyaya Dr. 

Satis Chandra 

(i) Yes , but the standard of vernacular studies m all stages should bo raised, 

and the vernacular should bo made a subject for the M A examination 

(ii) (a) The student’s knowledge of English is sulTicicnt for the purpose of studying 

the subjects requned of University exammations , ho, however, cannot be 
expected to bo a master of the English language at this stage 
• (6) Up to the fourth class the vernacular should be the medium of instruction, and 

English in the higher classes 

(c) The direct method of teaching English may bo mtroduced mto the classes above 

the fourth , undue stress should not bo laid upon translation, which is, at 
best, a mechanical aid to the accjuirement of a language , English should bo 
taught as a literature, and not simply from the practical pomt of view 

(d) Yes , though the two are mterdependent 

(c) Exammation in history, geography, and elementary science may be conducted 
m the vernacular, and in other subjects m English 
(/) Yes , practical trainmg m the use of the English language 


Vredenbueq, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G deP ) 

(i) I certainly hold the view that English should bo the medium of instruction and 
of exammation at every stage above the matnculation in the University course 
My reason for this view is not dictated by sentiment, but only by the practical 
consideration that the study of science is already overburdened by the multi- 
jibcity of languages m which information is to bo sought Every available moans 
should bo employed to avoid addmg to, if not actually to reduce, the cxistmg 
confusion 

^u) (a)and(c) As regards the matriculation and all previous stages of instruction I Mould 
leave considerable latitude os to the medium of instruction, and I believe that 
primary education is, m many instances, more smtablo m the vernaculars 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nabr 

(i) English should bo used ao the medium of mstruction and of examination m every 
stage above the matriculation m the Umversity course for the follomng 
reasons — ° 

(A) If the medium be not English it would be necessanly Bengali, with a feu 
exceptions Now, Bengali, by genius and its vocabulary, is too poor to 
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Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abe Nasb — conid 


express lugh thouglits and ideas unless it is a sort of Sanskritised Bengali, 
permeated mth Sanskntic words, saturated with Sanskntio ideas, and 
mtemoven with Sanskritio structure aud Hindu myths, almost out of 
recogmtion, and Mith all the rigidity and stiftness of a dead language. 
Such Bengah is for from bemg the vernacular of the presidency, not to 
speak of Muhammadans uho, m East Bengal particularly, use a sort of 
language commonly Imoum as the “ Mussalmam Bengah ”, which con- 
sists of a large number of words of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu origm. 
No Hmdu, especially of West Bengal, will understand the Mussulman 
Piithta and rehgious books written in this language Besides, m East 
Bengal, mcludmg Sylhet, there is a veritable babel of tongues, though a 
form of Bengah is commonly used A man "of Dacca or Comilla, not to 
speak of West Bengal, can hardly undeistand the language used by a man 
of Chittagong or Noakhah or Sylhet, each with a difierent tongue. 

(B) If such Bengah is adopted as the medium of instruction Muhammadan 
studonta especially of East Bengal, will be the greatest sufferers Thpy 
nill be faced with the problem of learning and expressing their ideas in 
another language, which is a soit of Sanskrit, as stated above, with 
Persian or Arabic as their second language, while the Hmdu boys, with 
Sanskrit as their second languages, will have plam saihug. Multiphoity 
of languages which have already mterfered, to a certam extent, with 
then progress w’lU now heavily weight them m their race with their 
Hmdu brethren. If most of them are forced to give up Arabic or 
Persian m favour of Sanskrit as their second language this w’lll be regarded 
by Muhammadans as the great menace to their national traditions, and will 
constitute for them a source of discouragement from English education 
In this connection, I may be permitted to quote Sir Wilham Hunter, who 
wrote, even in the case of schools, in rather strong language, thus — “ The 
language of our Government schools in Ibower Bengal is Hindu, and the 
masters are Hmdus The Muhammadans, with one consent, spurned the 
mstruction of idolators through the medium of idolatoiy the astute 
Hmdu has covered the country with schools adapted to the mints of bis 
own commumty, but wholly unsuited to the Muhammadans ” It may 
be noted that, as a result of this and other causes, the ” astute ” Muham- 
madans of Lower Bengal have now covered the country with inadMssaltB 
(senior and jumor), and wialtats adapted to W’hat he esteems to be tho 
^ oommunity According to the conclusions arrived at by 
Lord Lorthbrook, on receipt of reports on Muhammadau education from 
Locnl Governments aud Adnimisfiations, “ tho Muhammadans are not so 
much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided to 
teach, as to tlio modes or machinery through which instruction is offered ” 
I am, therefore, strongly of opimon that if Bengali is made tho medium of 
instruction and o\aminntion tho progress of Muhammadans in Enghsh 
education wall be grcatlv retarded and receive a serious check 
V'-) Again, if Bengali is made tho medium of instruction m the University course, 
aud Lnglish docs not plaj a prominent part, the educated people of Bengal 
"111 he weak in cominumcation with other intellectual centres in aud 
on Mdo India This will narrow tho basis of education, intellectual outlook, 
and borders of knowledge, aud will proaent free mtellectual interchange 
Bnglisli is in the process of becoming tho lingua jj-anca of intellectual India, 
t ^ \ \ would be a bad dnj for her if Hub process is to receive a sot back 

(lO (,11 At prO'cnt, Unnersitj students gcncrall\ liaao not, on tboir cnlranco to 
fhe I nnersita, a siilliciont command of English 

(t) Engh-^h should be the medium of instruction, as far ns possible, from tho 
lewost 01 the upper four classes of secondary schools and should bo oxten* 
siaolv used in the upper two classes 

(tA No, iMncatinn m English in tho lower classes should bo combined, ns far ns 
pcs -I 10, wi I t 10 direct method of teaching and in tho upper four classes all 
subjects should be taught through the medium of Enghsh. 

(d) its, but both the methods should bo followed side by side 
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Wmii ) i\ Mmms \il Ubinn Am atiii s, (5 A.— \\ATHI^s, Kc\. Dr. 

C 11 ■ — Wi > I', 'Ilic Hon‘l)K' Mr C iM 


(f) 'id 

{f) iv--, lull r(\uti'n< wlio i' p,i'i\<'r>l «o\iru’ of shiilj Is oUior (Iinii hnguiHlic iiiUKf 
not be nllowcd nn bonovim coune >n Lnijlitb. 


\\irmN, CJ A. 

(1) In tlie l’iin)il) o\ir emblem ri jictnlnir 'J'l\ero in no \rrnnrulnr that nil 

nerd to me 'J In relore, the onl\ nllematne m to ni e iMiphnli an tho inoclium ol 
initrnclion nnrl e\a?nination - 

(n) (o) I lon'-iilrr that UnuerntN itmlenla on tlu'ir entninco to tho Uiurereity liiuo 
nn nintle<jimto roininnml of 1 npliph. 

(fi) Vet 1 wonhl not ine rnpleli as a nudnnn of Instritetion m socontlnry rchools 
lor all Ribjeet ( lor t ( k h< rs h'»\ e not lheinp('h es a froo ( oinmand, and tho use 
ol It t< mb' to ind< ' cnhable « riunininp w Ineh is ns\mtly fatal to all intclhpcnoo 
and ori} maht\ 11 we had at lei«t one redly );ood inasler in every school wo 
nneht pet 1 nu'leh bitter 'J’ho rt iMin for tlio low standard is that 
leieln rs le-wh and I'jn d, a 1 mi;nnpe ol wlneli l!i(>y nro seldom innstorB 
(d) 1 would diHtinpimh betwetn the use of the Unphsh lanijuapo and a study of 
1 nphsh litrntnre rmiihnn*-ine the foniur, hut, in harnin;; Knyhsli, a soliool- 
Ihiv niipht inenh ntallv . ri id I.uphsh IhioKh that could ho classed ns htornturo 
In die hiplur ehuH . of the Uiuversitj I would definitclj inako English 
litvntnre a fciiarate subji-ct 


Watkins, ]?cv 3)r C H. 

(i) Yts, ex( ept in binsKrit I’er‘'ian, and (he venmculnrs 
(u) (o) It variLs pn itlj With soino it is very jsDor 

(h) and (r) In thuM suhjdts (lor tho higher classes at least) in which it will bo tho 
inediuin in the UnivcrHity 

(il) In niv judgment, the iirncticnl (raining is tlio mam thing, and it is for that 
lirniich Unit 1 consider invKclf to ho lure 1 do not thinlv it possiblo without 
this to miderbtand tho hlencUiie, or to seo in what way it le “ hloraturo ” 
at nil 

(c) KxcLjit in Nanshrit, rirsuin, and tho Mrnnoulnrs 

(/) Yes , dccidcsllj, and right nji to tlio intcrmcHhalo it should bo botli a compul- 
sory, and a main, subject Allcrwards it might ho Buflicicnt, except for those 
who specialise in it, to retain it as tho medium of instruction 

What I think much more im]>ortniit is that, if jir lelitalilo, at least one English- 
man slioukl ho on tho stall for English in every aflihalcd college Tho faults 
of IJcngal I'lnghsli are largely in tho nature of misguided convictions Tho 
average student has no idci of tho English accentuation of words Enghdi 
mctaiihors pu//lc tlicm as they never could if they constantly hoard idiom- 
atic Enghsli, and their most trusted nolo jmrvoyors write (and print ') such 
jicrvtrmons ns “ tlio butt end ” (instead of tho “butt”) of ridicule 
runctuation is as it hajiiicns to come, and some Bengali editors of English 
texts wijl issue a list of “ Errata” wliicli specifics fewer of them for tho 
whole hook than tkoro actually arc on many of thoir smglo pages (I include 
printers’ errors) 


Webb, Tho Hon’blo Mr C. M 

(i) In Burma, for many years, Engbsh must bo tho medium of instruction and of 
oxaraination at every stage above the matrioulation. m tho Umvorsity course, 
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Webb, The Hon’ble ilr C M —cmfd —West, M P 


Vernacular education tads off rapidly as soon as the stage of primary education 
is passed. There is a comparatively small demand for vernacular middle and 
high school education There irould be but fen pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular umversity course, no vernacular text-books for such a course, and few 
or no teachers capable of conducting such a course 

fn) (a) No , many Umversity students do not have an adequate command of Enghsh 
It IS necessary to make a choice between two alternatives, teachmg m 
English and m Burmese, both of which have disadvantages I thmk, with 
more adequate and thorough trauung m Enghsh m the middle and high stand- 
ards, a purely Enghsh umversity course is preferable 
(6) As a n orkmg knowledge of Enghsh is essential m Burma for umversitv 
studies I consider Enghsh should be the medium of mstruction in aU subjects 
for students preparing for matriculation from standard V. 

(e) I prefer the high school final (.summation to a special umversity matriculation 
esamination I would not necessarily conduct every part of the high 
school final m Enghsh 


West, M. P. 

(i) At present the bo3S of high Enghsh nctiook a ho go mto the Umiersit^ do not know 
Enghsh well enough to foUoB the University course m that language, nor do the}’ 
know the vernacular with any accuracy Thej’ are languageless It appears 
lo me that it matters very little which language is finally decided upon, but it 
IS neccssarj’ that it should be one language. If from the verj’ first the bo}’ is 
taught English, and the mother tongue is defimtelj* relegated to a merely spoken 
language like the sah'ls' Hmdustam, then by eighteen anj’ boy should bo able 
to foUoM an Enghsh umversity course, and listen to lectures m Enghsh He 
will not know Bengah accuratelj’ It mil bo merely a spoken language like 
the mother tongue of Indians educated at schools m England This is ono al- 
ternative The other alternative is to make Enghsh the mere second language, 
m this case not so much a coUoqmal language as one for readmg, like the scientist's 
German Lectures wiU be m Bengali, eiammations will be answered in Bengah, 
a Bengah necessarily admixed with Enghsh echnical terms Such Bengah is 
common at the present day. So i? such Enghsh m England on any topic uhen 
the chief authontics arc all written m Ercnch or German (Lewis’ Education of 
the Far East states that m the Japanese science courses a vernacular dictionary 
of tcclimcal terms is used ) 

In tins case, English as a colloquial language is doomed to disappearance It maj’ 
remam the language of official conversation, as vas French iii the ciglitccntli 
centur}' The ordinarj educational product inll kmow almost as much English 
as a public school bo} knows French, sa\c that ho v ill bo able to read it better 
But ho viU not liavc been educated in English, nor coidd he follow a umversiti’ 
course m that language 

rcn-onall}, I am in faiour of this altematiic Looking to the future I do not see 
how an} countrj can dci elope a sjstcm of knowledge iinttcn and spoken entirely 
m a foreign language Nor can a counlrj at tins stage of its history change its 
language Looking to the educntiorml aspect I consider that the loss of time 
and effort (hdiicti^ from the acquisition of real knowledge for the sake of the 
lenming is not worth it If gcograpln’ and lustor} were taught m Bengali 
Ikscb rnuiht know Fonic Nor can composition and cssa}’ wntmg bo taught as 
an art m an irnpirffsth acquired foreign laniruacf 
’'loreoi.fr, how much 1 nclish is harncfl from the language of the class rooms — 

" tl iud co’idenHd mm i;tcn l" 

it Is (Cldc it that, more and more, lu the futurf, the staff of education wall be Indian 
In Eo for as English men arc needed I consider that it i? chcajicr to jia} an English* 
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man bis salary for two jcara ^vlulo lio loams tiio language of the country than to 
pay for a w hole educational system for two years while the pupils learn oral English. 
There is no reason why an Englisliman should not lecture m Bengali as under- 
standable ns tho'Enghsh of a foreign professor The missionanes give two years’ 
language teaching to their new recruits, and they do their propaganda in Bengali — 
and they know more of the country and its ways than the whole education service 
put together 

I would add a short note as to the causes winch account for the weakness m English 
of the matriculate since it throws light on the problem whether, if the language of 
education wore Bengali, Engksh could still be taught to any useful degree in the 
more limited time allotcd to it 

The ordinary method followed in teaching English is as follows — 

The boy is set a certain passage of the English reader to “ prepare ” Preparation 
means that ho must bo able to read the passage, translate it into Bengah, 
and, occasionally, give English sjmonyms Tho preparation is done with the 
. help of an “ aid ” or an elder brother But tho teacher sometimes goes through 

a new passage giving tho Bengali equivalents These are noted m tho text- 
books Tho preparation es usually very easy for during two Hurds of tho year 
tho boy IS revising Tho sohool calculates to get through most of tho passages 
fix'cd for the term in the first half of tho term Tho rest of tho time is spent in 
repeated revisions The thud term is all revision 

In the class room tho teacher calls on a boy to read Tho boy goes on reading for 
a long time. Tiicre is no rajnd change of reader so as to keep the class awake 
Tho te.iclicr very often stands opposite the boy rending and pays little attention 
to tho rest of tlic class Ho never interrupts with a question When tho 
rcadmg is finished tho tcaclici calls on tho same boy usually (sometimes tho 
better teachers ask another boy) to “ expound ” the passaga Ho does it as 
follows — 

Jack ^1^1 climbed 1 up | tho bean-stalk I When the whole 

passage has thus been expounded tho teacher asks some qacstions “Parse 
Jack ”, spell ‘‘ bean-stalk ", “ climbed?" 

Tho answer to tho question “climbed” is “c-l-i-m-b-o-d I ascended." 

Translation from Bengah mto English is taught only once or twice a week A passage 
of Bengali is dictated m class and boys have to bring an English version next 
morning Tho passage is short and dilTicult Sometimes it is “ gone through ” 
in class In any ease, tho translation is laboured out word by word with a dic- 
tionary or a brother, and it is all in writing This is practically all tho ^v^tlng 
of English that a boy has to do 

Tho result is that — 

(A) Boys can read English mto Bengali, but they cannot rood Bengali mto 

English They cannot translate at sight the simplest fairy talo mto 
correct spoken English 

(B) They cannot understand spoken English (for half the lesson is m Bengah) 

(C) They cannot wntc fluent English any more than a pubhc schoolboy can ivTite 

fluent Latin They can only compose “ proses ” 

The ducot method is a complete failure m Bengal schools It asks too much of the 
teacher , it is useless for the upper classes, where complicated ideas or abstract 
words are needed. But, if only English were taught from Bengali into English, 
instead of as at present from English mto Bengali, tho raatnculato pupil could 
be fifty per cent better in half tho time. (It is to be noticed that all the text- 
books are m English, usually containing no Bengali at all, at most very little ) 

Tho matnculation papers encourage this system of tqachmg The papers consist 
of a passage to be translated mto English, several passages Englcsh mto Bengali 
a grammar paper Tho last is a very pernicious paper asking paraphrases 
parsmg, “ give tho adjective of ”. It causes, m the schools, an immense ex* 
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WORDSTVOBTH, The Hon’ble Mr W. C 


penditure of time by boys, whose English is eqmvalent to fifth-form Latm, in 
learning the femirune of “ dog ” and the “ collective ” of “ patndge ” 
Teachers know that other methods are better than they are usmg, but they cannot 
teach away from the papers 

For these reasons I think that if the matnculation exa min ation bo entirety removed 
from the control of the Umversity, and made subject to persons acquamted with 
school work, an mimensa improvement of method could be achieved, such that the 
entcnng college student would be more hopeful matenal than he is now, and, if ' 
vernacular be the language of education, ho could achieve a decent knowledge 
of English bj' the tune ho reaches college m spite of the reduced attention given 
to the subject 


Whitehead, The Right Rev H 

(i) I thmk that the ideal to be aimed at is to make the vernaculars the medium _ of 
mstruction and csnmmation at ever}’’ stage m the University course , but I 
do not think that the tune has jot come for makmg this change m the University 
course 

(h) I thmk that English ought not to bo the medium of mstruction m any high 
school It will probably bo nccessarj’, how over, for the first three classes, 
preparatory to the matriculation, to be taught m English so long as all 
the University tcaclung is given through the medium of English. But I 
should hke to sec a double sot of classes mtroducod for these top three classes — 
one for students v ho are gomg to the University and the other for those 
v ho are not gomg to the University In the latter, I vould make the 
vernaculars the medium of education and aim at givmg a good vorkmg 
knowledge of English, with a vocational education m subjects that will pre- 
pare students for their work in life 


(i) Yes 


Williams, Rev Gahfield 


(ll) (a) and (c) No 
(rf) and (c) Yes 

(/) Yes , n considerable course whoso object will bo to make them acquamted 
with the thought and language of the Victonnn and subsequent ago, and the 
influence of the progress of the subjects thej arc studymg upon that thought 
and language 

FnLihtj m oxprcssmg themsches in the Enghsh language through thesis 
writing, cssajs, and precis writing 

Oral Enghsh 

A well thought out course of reading wnth the object of imparting to them a 
general knowledge of the world m whiih thoj' Ine I woidd hn\o in such a 
course sonictlung cqmialcut to the “general knowledge” papers of Enghsh 
schools 


Wordsworth, TIic Ilou’blc Mr W C 

(i) No, IIhIiik that studi nts should be jKTniittcd to use their own vernaculars m all 
mii\ir-iti tx.iimn if lona and that, w litre the dc-iiro exists, tcaclung should bo 
gum in the Mmacuhirs far as circumstances permitted 

(ll) (a) M\ ail' a or i' m the negative , but 1 coti'idcr tli it the majontj of students haio 
on their entnmeo to the Umicrsiti, an madequato command of Enghsh. 
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OnK n ininonU nn t illv or utult Hpnkoii mid fow nrn nhlo t-o 

liki down n pii'ro of ‘iinjilo 1 nclfli from diolntion 
(fi) I tlmiU Uinl (hr> n lim^: oM njdnh would Ik’ imiiroM d if hoIiooIh worn por 
milt<d 1 o iinKo i< n ‘I'rond tnnpiinpi'. mid tiol tlio iiicdiuiii of insfniotion in 
till' lupin r < In'*) i 

(r) 1 mn no! ‘-11 I'-Ih ( 1 ; ivninlurH of tiiwdnr* of HiipliHli lni\o not llio nP 0 (“wnry 
■pliohr-hiji fir f nnilniil\ with I In' hiiipnnp(> , lll('^ Ii'ik li " dii'liorniry ” lOng- 
h h mid fli'plor.ilih' prniiiiniir mill pronuiK intion I 'inppp'tl mi ornl oxnniiiirv 
lion in 1 npli'-h iit tiu' U A . mul in icliool i iiiorc dii lntioii, rending, jinrsing, 
mnl\‘-i' —in ^horf. n g( 111 ml i>le\atioii of ^ellolllrHlll}l, eonijK'teiioe, and initruc* 
I ion 

(d) Voi , I would liii\e Irnining 111 inoileni l'-np 1 i«li 111 school, Uio Homo with 
foine l,nph'-h hlfrntnre in tin fir'f two \enri of eolhgc life, mid n more con- 
cfiitmt'd stiuh of I'niph^h hteratiin. not negleeting grammar, compofition, 
eoiuf rsation, ide . in the I l^t reiri 
(r) No, the ehoie<> ‘■hoiild he left to emiduliilf"f 

(/) Xn , I would gladU m flio I'liirerHils hniig into ns'ioeinl ion with ifaeU tho 
indigi non-' h nrning of the < onnfr\ , anil eoiih r i 1 m degrr es on, e g , Sanskrit and 
Arahie pf-holnrs who might he ignorant of l'ngh«h 1 woiihl niako English 
men I\ an o]i(ionnl Mihjiet, hut wouhl ha\(« it uiuKrstond that a candidate 
inipht he n jei ted for an inadi ipinto knowledge of English whatever tho 
cnurM' he offend, if la nii'-wend his jmjHrs in English 

(ill) Tltis IS aiiswind aho\e. so far as I am ahlo tonnswir it If the candidato had tho 
ehoiec of aiiswf ring hm ji iisTs in his m riiai nliir, or in English, on tho understand- 
ing that he might Ik faded for inadi fpiato faeihlj in tlio medium chosen, tho 
rest of tlio jirolih m would remain <0 he Hol\cd liy schools and b}’ parents. 


Yusuf, Klmn Salub Mnulvi Mohammat). 

(1) The problem of (ho \omaeulnra in Bengal concerns ilsolf with Bengali and Urdu 
onlj Bengali being tho vernacular of tlio people of Bengal foreign students 
would ho obliged to Icam it as a preliminary to (heir understanding tho lectures 
vvero it the medium of instruction Urdu is tho hngun franca of India and, 
further, has pride of place in tho nflccliouB of tho MulminmndaiiB of the largo 
towns particularly, but now Uiat tho Mnliammadons of villages have entered the 
ranks of students it seems likely that Bengali will come to occupy a larger 
place among educated ^fuliammadans, cspocinlly as it is strongly felt m some 
quarters that it is needed in ordinary competition with tho Hindus At the 
same time, those Muhammadans of tho province who cling to Urdu, and refuse 
to learn Bengali, are numerous enough to require that, for some time to como 
at least, education in tho Calcutta University should ho through tho medium of 
English and, in tlio circiimslancoB, I am obliged to represent that English 
should remain tho medium 

(li) (a) Students do not, in all eases, posaoBs sufficient command of English at the 
present entrance singe 

(b) English should bo tho medium in the upper clnssos of the school 

(c) Tlicro should bo attention paid to composition and homo exoroiso, but in 

Muhammadan institutions there are features which are more at fault than 
the method of teaching, t c., teachers stay only long enough to gam toaohmg 
cxpcnonco and then find employment m some more luorntivo calling. The 
pay and prospects of tonchors must bo improved suffioiontly 
(fl) In schools emphasis should bo laid almost entirolv upon a practical training 
In English Tho study of tho literature is not essential at this stage 
(c) I would advise that answers bo given m English at the matrioulation 
cxqminatton, 






QUESTION 12 . 


Do you think that the Umversity should do more than is now done to encoura ge the 
scientific study oi the vernaculars oi the Presidency ? Xt so, what changes would you 
advocate P 

. / 

\ 

. " ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The umversitiea of India should have a dual purpose. They should not only 
impart Western or Eastern learnmg, but should also Westernise oriental education and 
OTiontahse Western education The president of the Umversity of Chicago has said that 
m the past it was from the East that the spirit of culture had gone to the West. The 
spirit of the West should now humaiuso the learning of India 

The Calcutta University makes adequate provision for the education of English, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and some dead and living foreign languages, but lamentably neglects 
the study of the vernaculars of the presidency Bengali and Urdu (which are the languages 
of the Mussnlmans and the hngtia jranca of India) ore neglected at the expense of these 
languages I do not deny the claim of Sanskrit, Arabic, or other languages taught at 
present I know that Sanskrit and Arabic are the keys to the storehouse of Hindu and 
Islamic knowledge and through these languages alone we can see the great Hindu and 
Arab philosophers as they are, and not as they appear through the translators’ telescope 
But they cannot bo a mibatituto for the vernaculars of Bengal The beauties of a clas- 
sical literature alone cannot sustam a nation. Patriotism has as much claim on the 
domain of knowledge as on any other No one' who' is not at homo among the writers 
of his own land can understand or appreciate the great minds of other countries 

It 18 the duty of the Calcutta University not only to cultivate the existent Bengali 
and Urdu htecatures, but also to biuld the fabnc of the great Bengali and Urdu literatures 
of the future Great writers and poets may be bom, but they need a good deal of making 
There is no greater mistake than to imagine that no one requires a schoolmg in hia 
own tongue The universities of England for a long time laboured under the mistake 
till they discovered the great harm they had thereby done to tlio mother tongue of tho 
English people 

Some may ask what there is to study m tho Bengali and Urdu languages This shows 
but a deep ignorance of tho scientiDc and academic study of philology The Syrian or 
Egyptian youth who wishes to loam tho philology of his own language has to go to Berhn 
Tho Persian who de.sires to leam Dan or Pahlam has to go to Strassburg I do not 
want tho student of Bengali or Urdu philology to go abroad. There can bo no greater 
intellectual poverty and shame for a people 

Again, the history of the Bengali and Urdu literatures affords a life-work opportumty 
to the scholars of any umversity 

Composition in one of tho vernaculars is at present insisted upon as compulsory in the 
Calcutta Umversity, but this alone can in no way serve any of tho purposes stated above 
Therefore, I would advocate that the Calcutta Umversity should, as a first stop in this 
direction, include Urdu and Bengali among tho list of languages for tho matnoulation 
[Reg , c h XXX sec 9 (3)] and intermediate (XXXI, sec 7, Gr A) oxammations for the 
male students Iilco tho female students Tho Bengali and Urdu languages should bo added 
to tho list of languages for tho B A degree (XXXII, sec 4, Gr A) And Bengali and 
Urdu should be added to tho subjects of tho master of arts examination {XXXIU, 

SCO 6). 

A conference of distmgnished onentahsts, held at Simla m July, 1911, recommended 
the establishment of a central research institute on tho hues of tho School of Oriental 
Languages at London, £, Dcole Frayipn/se d' Extreme Oricvl at Hanoi or the Onenlal 
Institute at Vladivostok The Calcutta MadraR^ah presents all the po^-nhilitics of develop- 
mg into such an institution A college of Sanskrit and Hmdu learnmg should ho added 

{ 007 ) 
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QUESTION 12 . 


Abdurrabman, Dr — contd — Ahmed, TASUMHDDrN, Khan Bahadur — Aiyer, Sir P S. 
SiVASWAMT — A lt, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Altaf — ^Au, Saiyad Mdhsih — ^Au, Nawnb 
Kasirul Mamalek, SIirza Shhjaat, Khan Bahadur — Archbold, W A J 


to the Madrassah The study of Turkish, Chagta, Tartar, and other Turanian languages 
should also be included What treasures of historical information could be discovered 
if new light could be thrown on the dark passages of Indian history with the help of these 
languages The Pandits and the Maulvis should bo retamed, as urged by Sir R. G. 
Bliandarkar “ as possessmg a depth of knowledge lackmg in the modern scholar”, and 
modern Europe trained research scholars should be added Students should bo teamed 
m original work uith a i lew “ to found schools of Indian historj' and archaeology, prepare 
catalogues ratsonnh of manuscripts, develope museums, and mvestigato the Indian 
civilisation with the help of the medium of Western methods of research m aiy^the 
subjects which comprise Orientnha ” 


Ahmed, Taslimdddin, Khan Bahadur 

Bengali and Urdu, hko Sanslcnt, Arabic, and Persian, should bo recognised as 
second languages, and the Umvcrsity should grant the M A degree m these languages 
also 


AjYER, Sir P S SiVASWAMT 

I do not quite understand V hat IS meant b}' a soiontilio study of the voniaoulars. 
What IS V anted is to rescue the study of the vernaculars from the neglect into which it 
has fallen Every student should bo obliged to acquire a knowledge of either a verna- 
cular or a classical language and the standard of knov ledge to bo aimed at should bo one 
which would enable the student to appreciate the best trcasiuos of hteraturo m his 
language A knowledge of the principles of philology and modern methods of criticism 
may also bo aimed at, but it should onty come on the top of the standard of knowledge 
I have indicated, v Inch is essential for purposes of cuJtiuo. 


Adi, The Hon’ble Mr Altaf. 

The vernacular should bo a compulsury subject up to the I A , and at least two test- 
booKs on literature and on grammar should bo taught 


At-i, Saiyad Munsm 

Yes, it should bo taught ns an additional optional subject 


Alt, Naivnb Nasirtjl Mamalfk, JIirza Shujaat, Klian Balmdur 

Yes , hut unle-s a status is gneii to the \eriiacular its progress Mill bo sIom’ Vide 
111) nnsMcr to question 2 


Archrold, W a j 

Of course We hare SIX (stricth six and a half) teachers of English in tlic Dacca 
College and one tenrher of Bengali Can anythuig lie more ridiculous 7 This is m no 
Mav duo to the organi->ation of the college, but is the direct result of the requirements of 
the Unuemti I ri'gret to oa\ that there seems to be httlo aeadcmie enthusiasm for the 
(•oltivation of the vernaculars. 
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A'isociation of Uiuvoreity Women in India, Calcutta Bfanoh — Aziz, Maulvi AbditIj 
BANnUEA, J It — BAH331UEA, Df PKAMATUANATH— BaNEIWEE, GAtTEANQAKATn— 

Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass — Bvnebjes, Jayqofae 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Brancli 

We Mould suggest an honoura course in modern languages on the analogy of the 
modern languages tripos at Cambridge and the honours school in modern languages 
at Oxford 

Such , a course should include the following — 

(a) A modern Indian vonacular 

(l») The corresponding classical language ^ 

(c) English 

We Mould also urge that a higlicr standard should he required for the vernacular paper 
included in the B A arts course 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

I do not think it necessary and, if done, it will servo any useful purpose 


Bakerjea, J. R 

Certainly , founding of chairs in the University is necessary for this Also 
scholarships, prizes, etc , should bo instituted in the University to compass this end 


Banebjea, Dr Pramathanath 


Yes, the University ought to do more than is now done to encourage the scienti 
fie study of the vernacular It should undertake the translation of standard uorka in 
othor languages into the omaoulnrs 


Banerjbe, Gauranganath 

I strongly support the view that the Calcutta University should do more than is 
now done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency To 
carry out this satisfactorily the University should introduce a compulsory course of 
practical training in the use of vernacular language! and also training in the study of 
vernacular literature in all stages up to the degree examination Tlic comparative, 
historical, and philological study should form a subject of the post-graduate instruction 


Baneriee, Sir Gooroo Dabs 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency the Univer- 
sity should do something more than what is now done. It should prescnlio vernacular 
text hooks Imth in prose and poetry, and sliould examine candidates not merely in style 
hut also in the subject matter and language of the text-books ^ ’ 


Banerjee, Jayqopal. 


Certainly , the vernacular course and the corresponding examination should 
ho made more of a reality, and tuo papers assigned to it A Mcll.se]f.eted course of 
standard prose and poetry, but more extensive than what is now prescribed, should form 
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QUEanoN 12 . 


BA>TrRJEE, Jatgopal — conid — Baiterjee, Rai KumrorNi Kaeta, Bahadur — ^B aeebjee, 
Mxjeat-y Dear — ^Baeebjee, Bayakeswar 


the subject of these papers and a demand ought to be made for studying remacular 
literature Yith reference to philology, history of literature, and bterary criticism Too 
Eubordmnto a place is now assigned to the vernaculars, though a good beg innin g bas 
certainly been made by its academical recognition This subject should be regularly 
taught m the manner m which, for example, Engbsh bterature is taught in imenca 

It IS tlie duty of the University to encourage its professors to carry on philological 
researches and wnte standard books of criticism m the vernaculars on the history of 
literature, on scientific subjects, and translate from other languages the cfossicn/ works 
They should also prepare an extensive vocabulary for adoption by the country, espe- 
cially in respect of technical words used in the different sciences It is time for the 
University to do the work of academies m the West to foster the growth of vemanilar 
language, and set up a high standard in style A comparative study of grammar, 
philology and literature is equally necessary 

Advanced vomacnlar text-books m history, economics, logic, certam branches of 
philosophy and science can now be produced under the auspices of the University to 
justifj its motto of “ The Advancement of Lcammg ” Joumnhsm m the vernaculars 
should also pass into the hands of nniversit3 men well-versed in composition and 
possessing a u idcr outlook and more intelligent and welT-infoimed grasp of present- 
daj problems and capable of discussing matters affecting the government and the 
dcstmy of a vast population from the sober standpoint of judicious criticism of men and 
measures 


Bakerjee, Rm Kumudini K^wa, Bahadur 

Yes ; philological study of the vernaculars should be encouraged and stimulated by 
fellowship and_ research scholarship Higher standard hooks m science, mathematics, 
philosophy , etc , should be translated mto the vernaculars by the University. 


BaNERJEE, MtrEAET Dhae. 

Yes, tbe vernacular courses should be earned up to the post-graduato stage and 
should include the following — 

(a) Specimens of modem and ancient literature 
(h) History of language and literature 

(c) Grammar and philology 

(d) Composition, which is at present tbe only test required. 


Banerjee, Rav^vneswar 

Yc^ ; the clnngc': propo'od arc ns follows — 

(^) Pro'CKh ‘■lioiilcl be included in the nmtncuhtion course Some (cxt-bool^ should 
b' jpo? onKd for all theunpcrsiU ovnniinations, vluch ■should aim at touting 
tho attammiiit of c incbdatr-: in the subject, ns veil ns the kiiowlwlge of tho 
to\t l>oo] s prc--nbiHl Allotting a hrge percentage of imrLs to translation 
and C'-n VTittnc: i-, calciil it»vl to di-rourage scientific stiida 

(f,) ‘'I“"cial -tndy of -Oiiie ‘•t mdanl •'uthor in t'l- a cnnciilar in flic infcrmodiatc 
wc should bi nst-u^j upon Khetonc -hould remain .a part of the aema- 
cul r enur-o, as ut jm -i nt 

(c) In bi-’Kr ft ge-s a study of ancient literature should he eaforerd. 




scir.KTrric study or tiid vernaculars. 


Dll 


Bvvrmrr, F\«i Si Kit\n— IUm lurr, .SMinwsiiKUMAii— Bam.iuti, Tlio ITon’blo Justice 
Sir l’UAM\P\ ClIAU\N — UMACHAUA^. 


B;VNERIEE, Sasi Sekiiau 

T Tin onI\ coin]to|f'nt (o inj upinioii on the ]5nng(i]i vomacular as I have 

litdf nujiiamt UK 0 witli ollur \ cniaciihrH .So far, thon, ns Bengali is concerned iny 
niisncr sintlic anirinalnc Wlial 1 ilionld Idee In jiioposc is lliat it sliould lie taught on 
the I'lics of tlie tculimg of Englisli m college** 


BaNERJEE, SUDIIAN.SUICUMAR. 

Yes, the Unnor’il\ should nmho an altoiiijit to put the study of the venraculars 
and (ho '-tud\ of hiighsh on (ho sanio footing 1^ introducing a nioro coinjirohonsivo sylla- 
bus of stiuB in \ernacular liloraturc and language for tho different ovniiiinations. 
There should be (no eoinj)nlsor\ ])a])rrH in the Acrnadilnr of (ho j residency, instead 
of one (as in (he cMsling H\s(ein) in (lie iim(rieiiln(ion, tho inlcrincdiato oxaininations 
in arts and sen nee, and the B \ ornnnnniion 'J lie first p ipcr should encourage (ho 
fitinh of M'riMculur hliraturo (for uhieli siiitnhlo le\t-booltR might bo prescribed 
1)\ (he Uni\ ersilA ) and (he sccoml jnper should encourage tho study of grammar and 
coin jxi**!! ion of (he Ternadilar I'or (he B .‘'c ixnnimation (hero should bo only one 
jnjur in which caiulnhtis should be listed (o WTito some scientific essay in tho 
icnnidihr 


Bani rti, The Iloii’blc Justice Sir Pramada Cuab^uj 

I think the study of (he vcmaenlars should ho encouraged by tho universities, 
butt do not deem it drsirahlo that (here should bo degrees or dijiloinas m tho vomactilars 
.Students njipcaring m tho higher c\ammn(ionB in arts may ho required to show a general 
knowledge of their vernaculars by writing essays 


Banerji, Umaohaban 

Yes ; the vernacular language and literature should bo a subject of study for tho 
I A and 1 Se and B A and B Sc examinations 

No system of education can ho popular or really sncccssful which does not make 
ample provision for the education of tho masses Education that is imparted througli 
tho medium of a foreign tongue — as is done at present — may produce higlily intel- 
lectual men, but their number will always bo very limited, and tho loiowledgo they may 
acquire will remain confined to themselves If our educationists ivisli to uplift Iho illi- 
terate classes by givmg thonl a share m tho blessings of loiowledgo they can do so only 
by imparting instruction in tho vernaculars Our vornanulars, especially Bongah, are 
indeed no longer neglected , its inclusion m tho B A oiimculum is, no doubt, a healthy 
introduction Bui I holiovo tho study of Bengali literature needs further encouragement, 
and it should bo systematically tauglitfor all tho examinations from tho B A and B ,So 
dowTiwards, and might, with advantage, ho made a separate subject for tho M A. examin- 
ation 

I hohovo tho initiative m this matter was first taken by tho Hon’blo .Sir Asutosh 
Muklicrjpo, and it w as through his great inQuonco that Bongah first came to bo recognised 
as a subject of study for tho sovcrnl university oxamitiatioris 

Tlie Bengali language 18 very rich, floxihle, and resourceful, and it can increase its 
usefulness by drawing largely ujion the vocabulary of other tongues, especially .Sanskrit, 
Its parent stock It possesses the sweetness and melody of Sanskrit, without its gram- 
matical difficultiPH and pcouhantics, and is fully suited to tho expression of the finest 
and subtlest shades of thought and emotion. Tho Bangiya Sahxlya Parxsofl and its 
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QUESTION 12. 


Ba^jebji, Umachabajt — contd — ^Bakdaloi, N C. — ^Basu, P 


branches, the Sahitya SabJia and other allied societies, nhich have done ndiuirable iiork 
in this connection, urge the use of Bengali as a medium of instruction m nil classes of 
institutions from the highest to the lowest Other pdu erful agencies, such as good books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets, have exerted a great influence m various uays 


Baedaloi, N C. 

Yes, fliere should be regular lecturers in the veinaculars, and theie ought to be 
rosemth scholars 


Basu, P 

Yes, the University should do more in this respect than it does at present The 
present method of including tlio vernacular as the compulsory second language of one 
paper m the I A , I Sc , and B A. examinations is an impiovement on the oldoi 
method of having an optional examination m composition But its scientific studj 
can bo, and ought to be, further encouraged by the Umversity For this purpose the 
following changes seem to be desirable — 

(a) The vernacular should be converted mtn a separate subject consistmg of three 
papers The third paper should be the same as the paper existing at pre- 
sent The other two papers should be on texts, as in the case of English 
and the second languages Speaking for the Bengali language I feel con- 
fident that there are really good and instructive books which can form the 
subject of study without lowenng the standard, as compared witli other 
subjects 

(h) As, at present, the vernacular should be compulsory in the I A and I Sc , 
and, if it bo possible without unduly prolonging the course, of study, even 
in the B A But this may not be possible in case the new recommend- 
ations of the board of higher studies ns to tho B A honours course bo 
accepted At least it ought to be kept there ns a proper subject which the 
students would be allowed to take up either in the pass or m the honours 

(r) Steps should be taken to introduce the vernacular (I can speak for Bengali 
only) as a literary subject in the M A course like the modem and classical 
languages For this purpose text-books in Bengali are abundant even for 
frequent changes of courses of study Comparative philology, as taught 
at present m connection with Sansknt, may profitably form a part Tlio 
only difficulty seams to bo at present ns regards notunl text-books on the 
liistory of the language Not that there are no good books, but that they 
are not ns numerous ns could be desired Nor are there many really good 
books of cnticism But this is n question of time if the subj'ect be intro- 
duced into the University 

(d) In subjects other than linguistic text-books should bo prescribed in the 
vemncular, ns well ns in English, so that tbcir free use would be encour- 
aged in tho colleges, although for a long time tho medium of instruction 
must remain English 

fr) Tlio T^niversitv, with the help of Government, ought to encourage the WTiting 
of text-books in the vemnoular in subjects proper for study m tho higher 
classes of the University At one time (forty or fifty years back) the 
writing of text-books all over India was subsidised, so to say, and certain 
funds were advanced to experts for such purposes In Bengal Pandit 
Tsliar Chandra Vidvnsagnr among others got snob financial help for 
writing books for students of tbr lowoi classes m schools Tlie result was 
the '-cries of sficb bools wbiclf ere even now standard ones for vonng hove, 
Tims pancitv of books m the vemncular was removed bv ensuring tlial no 
k'ss would fall on the nntliors thereof TIic system, with more rigid rules 
and under proper supervision of an expert department of the Unnersify, 
ms' 1 e profitsblv introdi ced for having bool s wTitten for the higher classes 
pt the I^nivcrsify in the vernacular lengiinges, 





‘-cltKrinc sTiim or Tnr vruNAourAitK, 
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I?!"-! ^^■I\ I '>iiiv\ \\th-H<I 4 mI A' ilidii, CiiImiU/i — U otliiiiK' Collt'go 

C'liutta — llUMMIll, .I'i OTHUII ‘-H 1)1 \ , U ll . IIIkI J)l'TT\, JllUllU JJllUtjAN 


Ba^^u, Satykndua Nath 

Ik-IIjt nrr nr (illnid'Hii •* n( ttiid Irainiiip in Uengnli M'ciiI 

dc tril'U i( nrlun iniiuimiin iitnrl^* ••hould he, ii- tin \ (iicnl i»rc‘-fiil, nc-cttnari’ forn [MV-'.. 


Bcngnl Lnndlinldora’ Afcaocmtion, Calcutta 

'J lir 1 nt\<:nl% (111 inure Ilian il lina now done to encourage Uic hcicnlilio 

tinh of llie v<rm''nlnr of (lie pn -<iden( \ \\ewrndd iiikimI ii|K)n a liciigah sludoat 
Inriiin, Hindi ns a ‘Wind 1 ingnii"e, in nddition to Ins own \crnuculnr. 


Bctliunc College, Calcutta 

If oiiK (In linwc'iir fornmih r<so(rniis Ihe \trnn(nliirs as llio inediuni, and 
li' K ( ( 11 ' mir ifTf s tin |ir<Klnrlioii of ( olli ge (i \l linokH, il willliogning 

1 *, j iiiiowirfnl sinniilii/ to llie tilnd\ of tlie virimenlars Jt niav, 

Ito) Vi •>' Jion(\er, diuelh ( neoiiragi llie nliid\ in Iho following wayu — 

tliott J(icr), Il h 

(o) Il iin\ w id'll (Ik pre I'lil oldignlorv l(s(« m %(rnnculiir coinposilion inlo full 
list- HI liiin'nage nnd liUraUiri , dvlnnln hooks, aulhors, or purioda hoiug 
pr( < nil' d for sltidv 

If/) It nnu allow iho^e who off' r Hngli“li lihralnre as oiii' of tla^ir «ul)jc’c.(s to tako 
up o])(ionallv one or iiion p.i]M re in \irnaculnr lileialiire 
(c) It nlll^ milk' a coinpirnlno s(nd\ of (lie dorelojitd verniieulara of Jmlm a full 
auhjoct of exnininalion, alUriialuo willi oilier auIijctlH ^ 

('/) Il ninj arrange for post graduate research in tho philolOgj of tho vernaculars. 

Mt answer to (juostion 11 parlh nnswcrh Has question I'urtlicr, tho studj' of the main 
, , T vcninculnrs should receno as much attention as tlio hingnaKo 

/ of aii^ l.uro[)caii country recenus m Iho iiinvorsities of such 

counirr l(s liis-tor\, philologj, hicraturc, and iiiotlern tlctelopmonls should all form a 
auhject m Hkj B A. uikJ Jl A dcgrc'cs 


lliiADUiH, JyoTiBiiUhiiAN, Dey, B B, aBd Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 

The vcrnncularH arc now' i ccoginscd up to tho B A stngo by tho Umvorsity as 
sidijects of stud 3 ’', but they have beou relegated to an iiifonor 2 >osition as compared w'lth 
other subjects 

Leetiires in tho veninoiilars arc dobrored oncoa week only, attondnneo za not compul- 
sory, and about half tho full marks aro sot apart in tho University o\aimnntions for 
translation from Enghsli ,Such nominal testa ahoiild bo abolished and tho toaohmg and 
evaniination should bo eonduoted m Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu on tho same hues as in 
the case of English, , 

Tlio standard vomaoular ivorks should bo studied both for thoir subject matter 
and ns models of stylo More attention should bo paid to tho history 6f vomaoular 
literature and tho comparative philology of tho Sanskntic languages. 

For B A students an examination for honours m Bongah, Hindi, and Urdu may 
prohtably bo instituted as in the oaso of othor eubjoots. 
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QUESTION 12. 


Bhakdabkab, Sir E G — ^Bhattachabya, Kkishsachandba — Bhattacharyya, 
BAiKirNTHA ISATH — Bhattacharyta, Dibakae — Bhattaohabyya, Haeidas 


Bhandaekae, Sit E. G. 

The Bombay University does encourage the scientific study of vernaculars so 
far as it has laid down Enghsh and one of the vernaculai’s as one of the groups to 
bo tahcn up for the M A examination As regards the matnculation a paper on 
a candidate’s vernacular might be set at that examination or a certificate from the 
headmaster of his school of the candidate’s having passed in the vernacular might 
bo considered sufficient As to the college first-year course, the mtermediate and 
the B A examinations, the settmg of a paper m the vernacular is hbely to entail 
an additional burden on students To obviate this, to a large extent, a thome for an 
essay, instead of a paper on books, might be set at each exammation to test the 
candidate’s command over his vernacular. 


BhATTACHARTA, KRISHNACHAIrt)BA 

The University may encourage the study of the vernaculars by the following 
methods * — 

(a) Widening the present obhgatory tests m vernacular composition into full tests 

in language and hterature, definite books, authors, or periods bemg prescribed 
for study. 

(b) Allowmg those B ho offer English hterature as one of tlieir subjects to take Up 

optionally one or more papers m veruaculpt '‘irterature in hou of one or more 
papers m English literature,.. 

(c) iVrranging for post-jgraduadS research m the philology of the vcmnoulars 

{(I) Makmg a comparative study of the developed vernaculars of India a full 
' subject for exammation alternative with other subjects 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath 

Yes, a scientific study- of vernacular hterature, vith appropriate gradations, 
should bo mtroduced mto tho matnculation, intermediate, and B A oxammations, and 
should also form a subject for tho post-graduate degree 


Bhattacharyya, Dibakae 

The Unucrsity sliould encourage tho scientific study of the vernaculars of the 
prcsidcnc 3 ' In order to stimulate that study it should make tho vernacular prominent 
by ndoptinu it ns tho medium of instruction , all science subjects should bo taught in it, 
and it should bo made a subject of examination m tho M A. 


Bhattacharyya, Haeidas 

'I'lio Unucrsiti can, and should do, a good deal more to improio tho study of 
tho icmacuhr' Wo haio \cr\ good novels, tolerably good dramas and opics, first class 
hvics and tongs, a proving critical literature, and fine old songs, besides translations of 
Sanskrit vorkt 1 think Bcneali can \cr 3 easilj’ be raised to tho status of an optional 
subject in themtcnncdiatcand the deerree stage, m addition to being a compulsory' subject 
Tlic intermediate course ma\ bo of n shehth higher standard than tho present course 
for fc nalc candidates Tho B A course maj include tho followmg — 

(n) rooms and epics m tlic iir-t jiijicr , 

(k) Driin IS and iioicE in tho second pajitr, 

(c) Si'ciuncns of old Bengili and history of Bengali literature m tho tliird paper 
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BiUTTVCiiAJiYYA, Haiudas— coH/rf — BiiATTAOitAuYYA, ]\ralj(vma]ioi)adljyaya Kali- 

^UASA^^A — Bno\\Ari, Govinda Cilandua — B ibVAS, llai Dxnanatii, Bahadur — 
Biswas, Cjiaku Cuandiia. , 


Bonf-ah hternturo is likely to got such an iiujiotua fiom the vernacular inodium. of 
instruction and oxainuiatioii that provision for an honours course oven might ho made 
from now and the cotirso laid down as follows — 


First paper 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 
I'lfth „ 
Si\tli „ 

Seventh „ 


Eighth „ 


Footry (modern). 

Epic literature 

Dramas and books of criticism. 

Pootiy (old) c g , tlio Vaishnava htciaturo, 
History of Bengali htoraturo 
Tiaiifilations of Sanslcrit books , plnlo* 
aoplucal and religious books 
History of Bengal, with special roforonco 
to epigraphy and archroologlcal rO'* 
mams 
Essay, 


111 this coniicctiou, w’o should gratefully aclaiowdcdgo that the University bos done 
much m recent years to foster a soiontifio study of the vernaculars 


Buattacharyya, Mahamaliopadhyaya Kaliprabanna. 

Yes, the University ought to iiiako arrangements for teaching systematically 
the vernaculars of the iircsidoncy There ought to bo more atlvancod toxt::books, and 
lectures thereon should bo more systematic, as is the case m the other subjects In 
this connootion, I bog leave to suggest that, along with the oxistmg gioups for the M A 
m Sanskrit, one group for the vomaoulars may bo mtroduood 


BnoWAL, Govinda Ciiandra. 

Yes, for those students whoso study would bo hngmstic vernacular should bo a 
port of their literary course A vernacular text-book should be fixed for ofBoient 
teaching of the vernaculars Text-books on the histones of the vomaoulars taught in 
tho University should bo fixed as text-books Vernacular grammars should bo taught 
The teachers of tho vernaculars should also bo well read m English htoraturo As a 
help to the improvement of tho Bengali language a thorough study and knowledge of 
Sanskrit is absolutely requisite as tho latter is the basis of the former 


Bisvas, Eai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

To improve tho vernaculars of tho province I tbmk tho University should encour- 
age tho scientific study of tho vernaculars, and tho University should publish suitable 
books to encourage such study. 


Biswas, Chauu Ohandea. 

My reply is in the aflSnnative I would recommend the foUowmg — 

(a) Vernacular (both hterature and composition) should be made a compulsory 
subject up to the degree stage 

(If) A master’s degree should bo instituted at the earliest opportunity in the 

vernaculars (Bcngab to begin mth) ^ 

(c) Scholarships, otc , should bo hborally provided for fostcrlng^^ dy-of the 
vernaculars. 
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Bofooah, J^A^'ADAImlBAJI — UobE, Riu CiiUNiLiVL, Bahadur — BobE, Harakanta— Bose, 
luiuoi Basi — Bose, JIiss ilRiNALEM — C ievkravarti, Chinta Haran — C iakr^varti, 
NiRAE^AN PbAS \1) 


Borooah, Jnanadabsiram. 

Thrro should bo chairs for the \ornaculars in the University to ’encourage the 
scicntiho study of the languages and students should be encouraged to take degrees in 
those subjects I do not think it is done now — at least there is no chair for AMamese 
in the University. 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

Yes, the voniaoulars should form one of the subjects of study aud examination up 
to the B A. stage, and a special M A degree may bo created for proficiency in 
Bengali 


Bose, Harakanta. 

Ycb ; for the B A oxammation the history of a vwnaciilar language aud its 
lilcraturo, aud a critical studj of the untiiigs of a standard vernacular author, should 
form (ho chief parts of an optional subject Examinations may also bo hold for higher 
degrees m the \ ornaoulars of the presidency 


Bose, Khudi Ram 

Wilde (ho study of vornnoular litomturo and language should constitute an integral 
part of all tlio University examinations, ns has been the case since the promulgation 
of (ho noil regulations, the scientific study and rosoaroh of the vernaculars in the 
presidency may very advantageously bo postponed or relegated to other literary bodies 
until thoBo dovolopo thomsolvcs more and more up to a higher pitch of refinement 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

I’racticnllj , the onh \crnacular of the province being Bengali, I do not think that 
the Uni\ crsit V can do c cry much more for it than it is doing at jircscnt But I think both 
bo\H and girls should be alloMcd to take Bengali ns their tccond language for the matric- 
ulation oxammation, if they vish it 


Chakravarti, CniNTA Haran 

"Vos, o\cr aud al>o\o a general knowledge of the vernacular a special study of 
some standard author or autliors suited to the capacity of students should bo re 
(luircil of candidate'^ for all examinations in w Inch the y ornacular is now one of the 
tubjii't' Questions sliould be «o framed ns to test the candidate’s general knowledge 
of the yiniacular. as well as Ins s[)rcinl knowledge of the standard <w orks of the author 
or autliors prc'cribcsl for the purpose 


CnAKRA^ iVRiT, Nir^vnjan Pras^uj. 

It nil ne\(T la denied that the Unicersitj should do much more than is done at" 
prf''’iit to uuoiinige the t-cicntific study of the yernnciilars ^’ernncuIn^s hay o now , 
indtfxl, Ihhii iiuor|>or ite<l into tlioUnuer-itj cumculum tip to the B A standard, hutit 
IS a gnat pity to mc th it rt illy no mifiortanco is nttaclicd to them by' most of the colleges 
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( HM ),\\ \I>T\ , \IIU'« TA^ I'l 'I’lin Mr IvAMIM KI'MAU 

- •tMTTij^ui, ’11)1' Utiii lil(' ^Ir A (imTii.m, I’m JJiilmtlur 

- {'ft \TTi t H ) . I’ \i ■■ C't Kvrrrjn , Vn\v\nt w \rii 


nOtlntr’^I til tlif \ 'J licit* m no ntr.uij'rinonf for IrtfiircH on vcriinciilnr 

fiilijcjt'i m lollc I' llic mimlicr of «liuli j* iiiilorliiimtrl) , \rr\ ^'roat 'J'licrc aro, 
uul'***! tc\<ril 1 h)oI,>i riv'oniiiiuHli il for •’liidi nt'i, Itnl I)h'\ aro Aiciiontlls nicint only 
for tin|'io\ ( mi lit in i-tvli atnl flic rciclmi’ of (lioiii la f;cnerally nrulctlcd liy 
itiiilnf It Mould lie lirtti'r. flu ri fore, to ri irranfrc the H>llal)ua in romo otliec. May 
ttudiiii: to he mon himlirnl to alndenl*- I Mould lilie to niyur at, (licreforc, that, tip to 
the iintrii ul ition -'(Tudirif nioni lKioh*i iiia\ he rei nniineiuierl for the iinproi einent of 
tf\Ii n= Moll a*, for j,*<iural infonnatioii nlKuil the literature, lull, in all filagcH nl<M.o 
it. tlie niliji'i t nui\ he tmlc<t ii*-ii niore tiii)inrlunl one and atiidenl'i ma> fairly lio aflltcd 
ton ijiiiri ■'unuunt hnou Ii (I;re m the luatorx of lernaenhir literature and nliould, at 
the mm (um , he airiuainteil uitli *-( xi ral MOiha of alanilard aulliora, if poaKihle 
Ifu’hir I Niiininalnns and ri'-iinli teholar-'liipK ina\ aKo he arraiifiid foi lik onraf;inf' 
flu ■'•unfilu -fuih of fill XI null ul ir*' in ilifferi iit hraiit hi a, arid fatililie*! jiiiihL he proxi- 
ilcil for flic [iiihht ition of flic uorhaof I'liiiiKtif aulhora, ancinit and niodcrii 


'j'lie llnn'hlo Mi. Kamim Kummi, 

it max, for in*-(anxe, priixide reiidera and lecturers of xenincuhir. 


t'liATTi Jitj } , The Jlon’lilc Mr. A, C 

flu M'nuieular~ rlioufd Ik iiii huh iI mi tin si Ifahim of fmguiwlia Hliiifics up to Uio 
liigtie ( degrie*- Alui, all f-tudeiits fal.ing u|i linpuiHtn aludas should hu cntoiiragcd to 
stuilx at Ic at one Indian modi ni language in addition to their oMii 

'fill Uni\ir-it\ should aho nndi rlahe iiiiting anil rejinnting Morkb in thu Indian 
I iiigiia.:i M of rirhir ciiitiiru i 

A iiumhi r of post grudnati sltiili iit«hips hlionld ho founded for Iho studj' of tho 
fiulian xinirunlar-* Pn/< s ami nurhiN should ho auardtil, open to students at difTortnt 
st iges of (heir Uinxir itj carxir, for coniponitioii ami onginal uoik m tlio xornaculara, 
apart from the onlimiry degree tvannnntions or vMiinmnlioiw preliminary to degrees. 


CiiATT£RJLB, Rat Lalitmouan, Baliadiir. 

I Ihink that Ifeiigali should he tauglil as literature and a gratluatcd course intro- 
duced for all e\auimatioiis from llio niatriculat ion to (ho hnchclor stage ffoscarch 
Mork should he encouraged in the bacliolor alago J’or the higliest examinations of 
(ho Unixersity, in xiliich (ho suhimssioii of a thesis is required, option should bo given 
to sludiiilR to Mrito the thesis in Bengali if they so clioose rrues for rcsouroh Mork 
in the vernaculars should ho guen 


CiiATi'mJVL, P. K. 


rho present University regulations Lavo made no provision for rogulai courses of 
training m the vorimcii ars. Consequently, studonls, ns a rule, do not pay much 
attention to these subjects lo devote one’s best onorgios to acquiring a fairly good 
knowlodgo of English and, at the snmo tmio, to ncglcnt tho vornaeuinrs, docs not scorn 
u desirable state of affairs A course of lectures in Iho vornaeuinrs should 

be definitely prescribed by Ibo University, ns in Ibo case of other subjects 


Chatterjeb, Pramathanath, 


Tins question Is very mtimatoly comicctcd uitb tlio question immcdjatolv precod 
ng It. If vernacular education is to mnko any beadu'ay in tho country, and if schools 
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CiLVTTERJEE, PR.UIATHA^■ATH — COlltd — Ch.VTT£KJEE, EaMAKAIJDA — ChaTTERJEE, Eai 
Eahadux Sarat Chajn'dra — Chatterjee, Satis Chandra — Chatterjee, Suhiti 
Kumar 


and colleges on a remacidar basis are to bo establisbed, it is* absolutely necessary to pre- 
pare suitaijlc text-books, in science and mathematics, philosophy and histor3% mcdicmo 
and engineering, and other subjects The Umvcrsit} should lose no tune in editing such 
books, under the superrision of Indian experts, on those subjects Fortunatelj' for Bengal 
such men are not rare in the couutr}' The cxistuig method of tcaehmg Beugah and Urdu 
IS quite amateurish, and should be replaced bj* a more scientific method so that it may be 
possible for the Univcrsitj to confer the highest degree ni the subject I am dccidcdl}'/ 
of opimon that feu Indians can achieve the i cr\ highest results m the domam of English 
literature and, if modern India is to leave aiij' mark in the htcrarj* vorld, it Mill bo 
recorded m the mother tongue of the people The genius of a nation can only bo expressed 
in the language of the country - 


Chatterjee, Ramananda 

Yes , suitable courses of study should be prescribed 

Teachers of these courses should have a thorough grouudmg in philology and oom- 
par.itivo plnlologj' Mere Sanskrit pandits will not do 

The Umiersitj professor or professors m charge of the scientific teaching of a verna- 
cular shoidd ha\c real scholarship The chairs should bo filled after duo advortisemont 
of vacancies 

I mnj' be allowed to saj' hero that Bengali litoraturo should bo road more as htoraturo 
than it IS at present, and that tho great majonty of books rccominondod or prosoribod 
should uot bo thoso untten in an artificial, stilt id, and ornato Sauskritic stjlo 
Mussulmans object, and rightly' object, to tho prosonptiou of such books I also 
consider them objectionable from tho point of now of stjdo and diotion for Hindu 
stnlcnts, too Bongau .s not, as Sinsknt pandits would have us beliovo, Sanskrit 
Mithonlj tho verbs and case ondmgs vornaculansod It has an indopondont oxistonoe 
Non-Bcngah mombers of tho Comnussion may have some idea of tho kmd of Bengali 
sfj lo gonerall\ favoured by tho University if I say that it is Bongah Johnsonoso 
somotimoj run mad 


Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Yes, b\ proiiding more chairs for tho studj* of tho philology, history, and hlora- 
tiiro of % crmcnlar languages and by publishing old standard u orks of i oniacular languages 
with jiroptr introductions and annotations 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra 


It i'- po-'-ible, a^ neli as desirable, to encourage the scientific studv of the voriin- 
cuhrs of the preside nc\ b\ linking them the media of instruction and of examination, 
ns far ns po"-il>le, in the course of school and uni\ ersit^* training In fact, except in 
tnlimcil -uliji'cts, the X emncular should bo tho medium up to the highest teaching 
Tin-, liontiir, n not quite practicable under tbo circumstances in « Inch no find tho 
xiniacuHr- of tho pre-ubmex at tho present dax' 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar 

Cftiiiilx , tliiri n A uroMing intm-t among Indians tlienisehcs (at least i niong 
15tii_di' ukI T I'liilmi') hi till -‘iintitk stinlx of the xernacul.m, Itteintli, soiiio 
t'l' ■ M t 'i. '•ubmitti.d to tliL Unix or-itx on subjei ts eomocted with Bi ng ib liter ir\ liiitorv 
and plulobfX and, in a!! the examiners huo bi>oken highly on tho merits of tlie^o 




frirsiino study or Tin: \ r.nN^AOULAtiS. lilD 


Uii\Tr 7 R-ni Si MTi Ki M\n ~('H\TTi UH. Moium Mohan — (' iiMtommi, Tlio 

Hon Mo .Tio-lot' ,Nir A* UTO'-ii 'Uii v\ Din nt, 15iinit\N Mon \n— Chaudiujui, IIlm 
('iMMilU IMa 


Hir-rs 'I lio l*ni\or-il\ In'- i»])iiointo<l iv ro nlor in Hnif'nli, and •-omti \alnnl)lo jinbli- 
cAliom InM bnntlii ro nil nf tln‘< ai»i>ointini nl Jbd Hin Unn orsity slionid certainly 
do in<’ro \ninnf' oilier llniif' I wonlil in|'(;o I llic following; • — 

(<:) Iii'litnlo ( NTinnntinn'- in tlio \oriiaonlar (Hm^ali) for the M \ and H (pass 
and lionnur'-) dof^n (•-, and for till nlornn diato and llio matrionlation 'J’lic 
lioiiotir' H \ ninl M \ lonr-isiii Uonpali cannot lint jiroinoto a ajiirit of 
n '•"TTvli III tlio I andidnti i who will I iko tlin-o ii)i [t would rofer^to a coniso 
of •.liidn ■- in Hoinrali for honours 15 A nnrl M A , winch has heen jiroparcd 
h\ Mr Sii'-hil Kuiiinr l)c MA (UnncrMly licctiircr in IhiKlish), ui consiilL- 
ntion with '-(Mcrnl other ntloincn and mjHclf, and which has heen ajijiondcd 
h\ Mr Da inlii-ripl\ to tins question] Students from tlio early umlor- 
('radiiato jienod may he made to jin\ duo attention to tho bcionlilio study 
of tin ir mother lonpiic if the Uni\cr'-itj’ draws up a smtahlo sjdlahus and 
puhlnlu’i or recommendr honks on the auhjcct hy competent soholars 
(fi) In'titntc re carcli Fcholarsliips readership <, and profcssorslups, etc, for tho 
rcK ntillc etud\ of the \ ennoiilars At jirc'-ent, there is no ondow’inent (e\ccpt 
one) for tlin jairpose Scientifio suhjects ha\ e rcccncd greater patronage m 
till' linn (T'-iti tlian arts snhjei t s , one or more research scholarbhips for 
tin htud\ of the \ ernaenlars nri' iirgcntK neccssarj 
(c) Sind bcliolarh doing ri'-carch work in \crnaeiilar jihilology to foreign iinncrsitios 
to hi ttc- qiialifi tin ins( 1\( s m their suhjci t, and to different linguistic areas in 
India to stmh the idlicd \ernncnlars iii order to ho hotter enaliled to pursue 
their in\ C'-tigatioiis into historn ai and < omparatn c grammar 
(dj Uiiilert li e the tompilation of a dietionari of Jlcngali on tho linos of the Oxford 
Dictionari,, or of a dictionar,', of tho I’ral nl dialoots 


CllATTEIUI, MoHINI MoIIAN 

Linguistic btudic-s can nc\er ho complete without a Rciontifio knowledge of one’s 
owTi Acnncular Hcsides, neglect of tho veniacular will tend to generate an educated 
clas"*, bcgrcgatcd from tho rest of tho people — a result much to bo doprecatoJ 


CiiATTDUuni, Tlio Hon’blo Justice Sir Asutosu 

The UiiirorsitA should elo more that it lias now done to oncourngo the scientific 
study of tho vcrnaculorB of the presidency. I would insist upon a Bengali student 
learning Hindi ns a second language in addition to bis own vernacular 


CiiApDnuni, BnuDAN Mohan. 

To encourage the scientifio study of the vernaculars of Bengal a professorship 
should bo created hy tho University for tho study and teaching of Bengali and there 
should bo research scholars under him to carry on investigations in that subject. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

Yes , the vernacular should bo placed on a footing of perfect equality with Sanskrit 
Pah, Arabic, and Persian so far as the B A honours and M A examinations are con- 
cornod The University should employ eminent soholars to translate into tho vornaoulars 
_ valuable works written in foreign languages Those works should bo rooommondod as 
text books by tho University 
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ChaudhuivI, rht Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohas — Chatohury, The Hoii’ble Babu 
Bkojexdra KiijHouE Roy — CHAUDasY, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Namaeali, 
Khan Bahadur 


Chaudhuri, The Hou’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

I think that the Unuersity should found chans for the scientihc stud , of the verna* 
culars and should undertake to collect and pubbsh old manuscripts in those languages 
Useful Tvork in this direction is, I understand, being done by the Bangoja Sahtya Paris^d 
which should recene every support. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Beojendra Kishore Rot. 

Yes; the University should do more to encouiage the soientific study of the verna- 
culars of the provmce Nothing is practically being done m this respect by the Uni- 
versity except by making examination m the vernaculars compulsory up to the B A 
and B Sc standards The scientific study of Bengah hterature which is based 
on Sansknt involves, however, a regular study of Sanskrit granimai and Sanskrit 
literature Bengali hterature cannot be properly improved or developed in the 
right direction or be made a rich hterature without a proper study of, and without 
basmg it on, Sanskrit hterature nhich is really its mother I would, therefore, suggest 
that the stud\ of Sanskrit hterature and grammar should have a far better consideration 
at the hands of the University^ authorities, and should be far more nidely read as a 
compulsory second language bj Hmdu students of the University than at present 
The misfortune, hovoAcr, is that very few among our best Enghsh scholars are real 
Sanskrit scholars uho could be real judges of the place which the study of Sansknt 
should be given in the development m the right hne of our Bengah hteratuie But, 
in any case, if Bengah literature is to be properlj developed on the right lines so as to 
be able to occupy a high rank and a place of digmty among the vernaculars of the 
country, and if wo uant our vernaculars to help and influence us lu maintaining our 
highest national ideas, the making and development of it must bo in the hands of men 
uho are great Sansknt scholars as well 


CiiAUDUURT, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Hawahaby, Khan Babadui. 

If the object of the scientific study of tho vomnculars of the presidency is to create 
in students a more mtelhgont interest in languages surety there is much room for 
further improvement m the method of teaching them At present, the aim, cspeoinllj 
ns regards Bengah, is to Sanskntise it Tho Um\crsity encourages authors uho 
wnto uith this aim As the Dacca Umversity Committee Report observes — "Bengali 
literature is at present permeated mainly by Hmdu ideas and there is a great paucity 
of Iitcmturo on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Persian sources such ns uill 
interest Muhammadan students " I may name a number of books uhich are at 
present included in tho text-books for tho various univcrsitj courses which arc highh 
dista'=teful to Muhammadan sentiment Tlicro nro others ns well which arc swaninod 
b^ hundriyls of Snnant miotations and in which at least fift^ per cent of the words 
nc^d arc from Sansknt It is, therefore, highh nccessan that tho Umrersiti should 
ex^rt Itself to remoxc this defect with a xiew to a hotter understanding of flic 
langnnge l.\ students Bengali is the product of the joint patronage of Muhammadans 
and Hindus alike, and the Unnersitx should not overcise its power and influence (n 
mivert if into a niamh Hindu language \iu attempt, therefore, to encourneo Uic 
s. leotifiL stiuh of Bengah ought to be helpful *o both the cominnnifics 

In- op. oi till xenmnlars of the presulencx is so limited, if Mowed in proper 
r^r-pi Mve that, as r have suggested in mx answer to question 4. one can master 
thru, ,f prope-h taught before he enters the Unixersifi I am, therefore, opposed to 
tf- n gular f Mr lung of the xemaeiilars nlH,x. the matriculation standard To attempt 
ta provide fo- a further t-nrhing of tlm langing- iM^ond (h< rnatriculafion is to pln'i 
the sM ,j^,,ts n s: oislritised f-rnn of the Imguago vhuh enn ensile he understood 
by Ibo-e Hindu students vho have, had n training in Sanskrit m the matriculation 
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CiiAUDliURY, Tlio Hon’blo Nawab Syod NA^VA^^AIA, Kb.m Hnlmdiir — foril/l — Cifot,- 
DHURY, PvAI YATINDKA NaTK — C ocKS, S W — CUUls, J> C K — Da‘', l’»ni Bull \TI 
NATJi, IJahndiir 


classes, but will bo wholly unintelligible to Mulmmmndnn students iiho have hid no 
previous training in Sanskrit in the inalriculation stage, lint lm\c taken Arabic 
or Persian Muliammadan students mil, therefore, lie ndMrsol\ nffccUd a^- lomimrtd 
with Hindu students inasmuch as they %m 11 have to ])a\ sja cial attention to this cub 
ject at the saorifico of other important subjects. 


Choudhury, Rai YatiKdra Kath 

The phrase " scientific study of the vcrnnrulnrs ” is Ronuwhnt \agne nl l-’Skt 
I am not sure that I have grasped ita full meaning lAen under prr'cnt i mulilii.iic 
tho University should do more tlian is nov,' done to (nconrnge the slud\ of our 
vomacnlnrs The lines on which T think our UnnirsitN slionld at onne procf'd nn\ 
1)0 bnotly summed up as follows — 

Tojcl-boolcs on Bengali liloratnre hlioiild be preernbed up to the B \ ‘fandard 
and separate question papers should bo s, t on lbr,s,> (,.\| h'xd ■- In tin 
M.A examination the Bongab Inngnnge and iN eonnoefed fdiilolom ch,, ij,] 
ho included ns one of the subjects 
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QtFESnON 12. 

Das Gupta, Hem Chandra — ^Das Gupta, Subendranath — ^Datta, A C — 

Datta, Bibhdtibhuson 


Das Gupta, Hem Chaneea. 

I tlunk that this presidency has got only one vernacular, and it is 'Bengah 'The 
University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study of 
Bengali Por tlus purpose I would suggest the following changes — 

(а) At the matnculation, I A., and B A stages sm table text-hooks should be prescnbed 

and examination should not be simply m translation and composition, but 
questions on the subject matter of the texts should be set. 

(б) At the I A stage there should be two papers m Bengali, while at the B.A , stage 

Bengali should rank as an mdependent subject, with three papops. 

(c) An oxanunation for the M.A degree in Bengali should bo introduced 
(rf) Attendance at lectures m Bengali must be made obhgatoiy 


Das Gupta, Sueeiuieanath. 

Bengah is now taught only m name though it has been fixed ns one of the 
compulsory subjects by the Umversity The text-books selected are 'generally of an 
elementary nature Students never buy them and some of them are such that 
they are not worth studying or buying at all It is extremely necessary that 
proper attention should be given to the study of Bengah and this can only be done 
by so arranging that Bengah should be treated as a separate subject, havmg text- 
books and professors as in the case of any other subject There should also bo an 
M A course in it A historical and philological study of the subject is essentially 
necessary and, in the M A course, this side may be made prominent Some courses 
of Pall, Prakrit, and Sanskrit should be associated with it in order to equip the 
candidate properly in his subject 


Datta, A. C. 

Yes , and for that reason I have advocated snifiller provincial universities, so 
that the vernaculars of each province may find adequate representation in the cumoula 
of the University 

Datta, Bibhutibhuson 

Yes , the Univcrsitv should take early stops to encourage the study of Bengali, 
which IS the vernacular of the prcsidcncj' It can bo properly done — 

(n) By including Bengali in the list of the subjects in which a candidate may ho 
examined for the degree of master of arts (Reg , ehap XXXIII, C) 

(fi) B\ gmng it the status of Bnghsh m all the Umvcrsitj examinations 

(c) Bi e-tahlishmc scliolarships for research into the ancient literature of Bengal, 

Tlic award of a Xobcl Pnre for literature to the Bengali poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
and tlic wa\ m which the translations of his writings has been rccci\cd by the scholars 
of lurope and America well justifies the richness of Bengah literature ^forcovor, 
in the ojiimon of the recogni-cd authorities. Sir Rabindranath is not the onlj good 
writer of Bencali, hut then arc others of equal enimcnce Hence, there cannot he anv 
douh* that Bcnirvli n fit to he put as a eejiarate subject for the >1 A degree The Indian 
riiuf-ilies romiiiL'Sion of 1002 was strongh m faxour of the inclusion of the i ornaculars 
a- a subject m the Injhcr counjCM, c\cn up to the M.A. 
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Dk, HAn Moiton — Dk, SAxiscnAiroPA — Dr, ScTinj Koi\r 


De, Har Mohun. 

Ccirlainly, there should be a prescribed course of rcedinps in pro=c and po.-‘lrr 
The pieces should bo selected from the -worls of standard and famous nulhors The 
compilation should consist of selections from famous author/i of niirunt, tmi'-ition, 
and modem periods This paper on lonincular should be compiiVorv 


De, SATisciiyVNDrA 

Yes, fhcro may ho created an MA decree m Renfrah for example, hut none 
should he allowed to offer Reneah for I hn M A. u ho (hd not tile up San*-! rit aa o ic of 
his subjects in the R A. cMminalion. 


De. Su.sniL Kumar 
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De, Sushil Kumab — contd. 


this sjstem entail^ and which leads to imaroidable weakness in other directions If, 
on the other hand, the study of the Tornaculars is encouraged, and facilities are afforded for 
its further expansion, we shall get, m a very short time, gratifying results in the del elop- 
ment of educational and general literature and commendable text-books to supersede 
or supplement the existmg text-books m a foreign language Moreover, the amount of , 
time and energy which is’partially wasted over the acquisition of Enghsh may be profitably ' 
directed towards the acquirement of other branches of knowledge Our system of cdu- ' 
cation has been alien and denationalised while every such system, if it is to be sound, ' 
ought to imply the encouragement and utilisation of the national tongue as one of its 
basic principles 

^Yllat has been said above wdl, it is hoped, abundantly make clear that it is not onij 
eminently feasible and desirable, bnt also imperativelj' necessary, that this Universitj’ I 
should no longer confine its attention exclusively to Western literature, but that it should ; 
also take in hand, promote, and develope the teaching of the vernaculars of the countiy. , 

External conditions are favourable The tendency ton ards vernacular — writmg end ' 
teaching in vernacular — is steadil}' increasing University recognition mil further promote 
and expand this tendency The objection that there are no suitable text-books can only 
bcad\ancedbj misinformed, ill-advised, and short-sighted critics , and there is absolutelv 
no need for the ignorant apprehension that the standard would be too loii and easy 

In order to give material shape to any recogmtion which the University max consider 
proper to extend to the teaching of Bengali I propose that Bengali should be made one of 
the-altemativo subjects in the matriculation, I A , and B A examinations (both pass and 
honours) Instead of the existing compulsory Bengah paper in all these examination'', 
in which onl\ some books are recommended ns models of stj'lo, and in which onl^t a general 
paper, more or loss, on essat wTiting and composition is set, I would propose that the 
paper should be proporlj reconstituted and a thorough and sjstcmatic stud} of the sub- 
ject be recommended, consisting of several papers distributed over the history of Bengah 
literature,' Bengah philolog}’, drama, prose and pootr} texts, comparative literature, 
and essa} I submit an appendix setting forth a tentative sohemh of studies in the 
light of the proposal made above 

There roav be apparent difficulties in the way which must not be overlooked and must 
bo overcome should the University find it convenient to accept such courses of studies 
.Some of the most important and valuable works arc still inaccessible and exist in a manu- 
script form , editions of some of the printed works, again, are scarce and difficult to obtain , 
some works, again, have not act been proper!} and critically edited Some excellent 
selections from Bengali literature have been published — vet much work remains to bo 
done in this direction If a S}»teniatic and critical study is encouraged, no doubt, workers 
in the field will not bo-found wanting but, at the same time, the Umversit} shall have to 
'uiukrtako some part of this work If nccess.arv, it may obtain assistance from learned 
bodies like the StJniya Parishad and other societies existing in tho countrj for the study 
and encouragement of Bengali But, even w ith the matormls and resources now at our 
disposal, we can, as the tcntafiae appendix suhiniftcd h} inowillamplj demonstrate, 
make a tolerably good, though modest, beginning 

I cannot conclude this jicrfunctor} statement of my views on tho subject without 
referring to the po-sibilities of rc'-earch yvork in this direction In spite of the fact flint 
«inou'' inM-5tigation in this neglected field has often been considered to ho a thankle-s 
task worker- are iiunieroiis in this fiild and the qiiaht} and quantity of their work In\o 
am[)h proved how eminently fruitful flu- untrodden field of rc-s areh must be Not to 
-pi ik of till re-ieiri lies of sp/ieiahsts like Alnlinninhopadhyny a Ifnriprasad Shastn, Dine-h 
(’Inndra'-in Basantarjinj an Raa. Bijna Chandra 5lajutndar, RamoUdra Siindar Trn < di 
and othf r-, who-t eonf ribiition- haat anslK enriched and paved the way for fruitful 
work m till- diri-ction I mav bt allowi d to point out that only this year two theses, one 
on B- nuali ht< raturi and tin oflur on Bingali phonology, for the Prcmchand Roycliand 
Mud> nt'hi[>, vw ri eon-idercd by conijK fi nt e xanmw rs to liavi naelicdavtrv high sfaiid 
.ird < X( ( !!• 11 ' I and, of tlit-i*, oii< at h ast vi.is Im ky enough, in tin mid-t of an unii-iiall\ 

-mF ( oinjK titioii, to ( ipture Ih' nuieh lovitid -t liolar-hip and f hii- f -f abli-h the imjiorl- 
arct 0^ B 'im ill as a liiybly prodiutm field of rv-exreh Tlu Univtr-it%, again, on 
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' (• 'I til I’M ' w 1 < toinjtiUnl 1 1* 1 n'lv^iu'-i' tlu' ohuu'! of (lio \ oniuoulftr nml 

I '.I'lMi ■'liinoTiiI I’riri' loi oiimnal ii'-uiuh on a ri'lntmp (o Bongali 

'll V N,i\ wumI H\i' 1 , i\v,iuo. »'u tht'ormni of f\v' lU'ogaU utplvuln'f was fho 
1, ’ *fii lol'ili ’ III iMidi I’n for 1015, mid lliis inimoc'niph IS lioing published 

•' \ iim 1 i!\ f 111-- ]>ii'i' wit for It rt'i’tuid tiiiu' bi-stowod (liis \ciir on n pnpor on 

l< 11 di 1 hi! do \ Wiih lb< I two or (hno itunl instancos m point (ho Unnorsitv 

. M no' 1 i ‘■low lo < \t( ml It-* gi iw'i oil'- rt I opiuliou to (lio (Icinmuls on, mid nocossit V for, 
-I'.-h wo- 5 > in tbit Intbirto mi;h't<d ludil and to niiiKo ndoipiiito jiroMsion for it. 
In :b, df'iiiton it inn gt’t iniit< ri tl a‘.''i'.|anoo from llio StJnhja Pnrw’ifiil whioli, 
I, I b 1',^ nni'jm' i olh rtion of lb ngah books and inanu'-mpts, its imisnnn, its leotmo hall, 
t ton-nil It' nnim rmis brniiohi •• allo\<r tho lonnlri, and, nboio all, Us lutunalo 
onm (ton with tin liti ran and lontilu' nu n of Uimcal, most of whoinaroon tho roll 
d i! inrinbir- will bo in a j'o^ition to rondi r \or\ \ahinbk< aid to the Uuiioraitj' 


Al’l’llXDlX. 

Ti orosi n schimi iouthi srunv oi Benoalt. 

Mdlrtcutnlioji 

J'ljtr I I'lsi 11 It ('t ions from old and middle Bengali (o\ts. 

J’lj/ii // Mndiin Ibneah It \ls, imduding < ssa\ 

InicnnnUntt JJxifiiiiiKilioii in 4r/i. 

}>npfr I — I’rnsi —Middle and modern Bi ngah ie\(s, inoluding Kolootions. 

J’lijiff II — Bi)(tr\— Old, iniddh, and modem neiigali texts, including solootions* 
Pfip^r ///.—History of Bengali lUcralun. (nuliiiieiita) and essay. 

Bachelor of Arts {Pati'i) 

J'nprr 1 — ]Iislor.\ of Bengali literature, meludiug olomontfl of Bongab philology 

Pnp’T II — Old Bengali texts 

Pap'r III — Middle and modern Bengali tixls 

Bachelor of Arh {Honours). 

Paper I. — llistorj' of Bongah literature 

Paper II — Bengali philology, with special roferenoo to languages of Indo-Aryan 

group 

Paper 111 — Old Bengah texts — lluddhistic 
Paper IV — Old Bengah texts — Non-Bueldhistic. 

Paper V . — Middle Bengali texts 

Paper VI — (i) Special movement in, or type of, Bengah literature , or 
(ii) Writings of a presenbed author 
Paper VII. — (Comparative literature — Indian and European, 

Paper VIII — Essay. 

Master of Aria. 

Paper I — (a) History of Bengali literature in special 

(6) History of Indo-Aryan literature in general 
Paper II —Essay (for philological subjects, at tho option of the candidate) 

Papei III —Old Bongah texts. 

Paper^ IV. — Middle Bengali texts 

A 

(Language Group ) 

P’aper V Sanskrit texts, grammar, oleraonts of rhetoric, and poetics. 

Paper F/.— General knowledge of Praknt and Prakrit g ar 

VOL. X 
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De, Sushil KmiAB — contd 


Taper Yll — (a) Indo-Aryan philology — Aryan speeches — primitive Aryan — ^Vedic — 
Non-ArA an hngmstics and the Aryan speech in India 
(&) History of the Bengah language 

Paper VIII — Comparative grammar of Vedic, Praknt, and Bengah • phonology, 
morphology, syntax, metncs. Old Indian palaeography, and Bengali 
alphabet 

(Literature Group ) 

Paper V — Comparative hterature — Indian, Islamic, European 

Paper VI — History of the Bengah language (as m paper Vll — language group) 

Paper VII — A movement or penod m Old Bengah hterature 

Paper VIII — Modem Bengah literature — texts (prose, poetry, or drama)— or' a 
movement 

(This scheme for tl e M A , uhich has my full approval has been draun up by Pro- 
fessor Sumti Kumar Chatterji, Umversity Lectiuer m Enghsh, and has been inserted 
hire at lus request ) 

H B — In piper V, instead of “ Snrsknt Test *’ I should like to inacrt “ Elemcntorv Enowlcdge of 
Sanskrit " up to the D A posS standard 

List of Old Bengali standard icorls edited and published 

(This hst does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it enumerates all the important books 
and their easily accessible editions In drawing up this list, and the foregoing scheme, 
I have consulted and received much help from Professor Smiiti Kumar Chatterji, Univers 
itj Lecturer in Enghsh, Babu Basanta Ranjan Roji, Keeper of Manusenpts in the 
Sahiiija Parishad, and other persons qualified to express opmions on this topic The 
folloinng hst in particular is mainly the work of Babu Basanta Ranjan Roy ) 

I From the earhest time to 1400 A D 

1 Baudlia Gan O Doha (Vangiya Sahitya Panshat) 

2 Jlajanamntir Gan (Dacca Sahitya Panshat) 

3 Sri Krsna Kirtana by Candidasn (Vangiya Sahitya Panshat) 

4 Padavali bj Candidasa (Vangiya Sahitja Parisliat and other editions) 

5 Padavali by Vidj apati ( Vnngij a Sahitya Panshat and other editions) 

G Eamfuana by Krttibasa (Bangabasi and ako a part edited by Vangija Sahitya 
Panshat) 

II loOO A D 

7 Padraupurana bj Vijaia Gupta (Ed Tara Prasanna Ghosh and others) 

S Mahiibharata by VijnAa Panditn (Vangna Sahitja Panshat) 
o Malifibliurata Oa ''ri Karaiia Nandi (I'nngiAa SahitAa Panshat) 

10 Sn Kr«ni Vijaja b\ Gquaraji Khan (Ed K N Dutt and other editions) 

III IGOO A D 

11 Minacctani b\ ^lamadasa (Dacca Sahitya Pnnsliat) 

12 Goiinda Candra Gita hi Durlabha Mallika (Ed Sib Cliandra Sil) 

13 KndaM'i of Gobmd!ida=a (Sansknt Press Dcpositara) 

14 C ufan\a ilangala b\ JaAiinanda (Vnngiia Snhif\a Pnn=hat) 

15 CiitinMi Bhagi\ata bj Bpidubinadasa (Ed Atul Knshna Goswami, Aninti 

Banr Pat nka Oflict and other tdifions) 

IG Caitanj a Mangal i In Locana Dilsa (Ed Atul Krishna Gosuami) 

17 I'rcnm Vila-a b\ Nitianandi Dii'ii (Ed Rninnarajan Vuharntna) 

IS Adiaita Praka-i b\ 1-una Nagara (Anirita Bazar Patnka Oflicc) 

IP Camli of Kaaikanlana (Fd Ak'-lna Chandra Sarkar, Vangabasi, and other tdi 

tinii') 

-0 Padtr.apurana b\ Vau-jd5;ft (Ehattacharaa and Son'-) 
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21 GniiprininiiRnln bv MadlinMlcbarja (Vnngiya Soliitya rnnsliat) 

22 Mnliabliarnta b\ KaSiraindu-ia (Kd Siraniport' Press and Vangabnsi) 

23 Dbarmainangak b\ Miunk (!anguli (Vangi\A Salutja Parishat). 

21 Kr?n ipix malaraiigini (Vangabnsi) 

25 Go\indnlilainrta by Jadunnndnnn Dilsa (Ed Raninarayan Vidynrntna) 

20 Go^ mdaninngaln by 3)nbkbis\ ainadasa (Vangabnsi) 

27 .‘^rikrana Mangnla b\ MadbaMlcbar\'n (Vangabnsi) 

28 Pndfibali b^ Vasnde\a Gbo?a (Vangiya Rnlibyn Parisbat) 

29 I’ndribnll b\ Go\indndasn (Ed Ak>-loa Chandra Sarkar, Kahdas Nath, and other 

editions) 

.30 Padabali b\ Gnrinnda.<a (Ed P.aniani Mohan Mimitlc and Vangabnsi). 

31 Pndrilnll bv Balarfuna ])a«n (Ed Rnmniu Mohan Mnllick and Vangabnsi) 

32 Padabali bv Rav asikhara (Ed llamnni Mohan Mnlhck and Vangabnsi) 

33. I'nisnavn F( male and MiKuhnan Wntcre (Ed Abdvil Kanin, Brajnsundor 
Sanjnl and Rninani Mohan Miilhtk) 

TV 1700 A D 

3 1 Diirpaniniignln b\ Blin\ run Dnsa ( Vnngij a Snhitj'a Pnnsliat ) 

31 C.uulika Vijavn bv Kninalaincann (Raugpur fjahitya Pnnsliat) 

30 Jagannuth Stnngnln bv Gndudhnrn Dasu (Vangabnsi) 

37 Caitnnva Cantanirta bv Krsnadfi'jn Knviriija (Vangabnsi and other editions) 

38 Nnrotlaina Vilasn by Nnrnhan Cnktavarli (Ed Kniidnsa Nntli) 

39 Braja Pankrninu bv Nnrnhnn Cnkrnenrti (Vniigiya Saliitya Panshnt) 

10 \nnraga Valh bj Manoharadusa (Amritn Bazar Patnka Oflicc and otlici editions) 

V 1800 A D. 

41 Sivavana bj Rniiicsvnra Cnkrnvarti (Vnngnbnsi). 

42 Blinrnininniignia by Glianarnmn (Vangabnsi) 

43 Brnnarnsujana by Rngliunandan Goswami (Vang.ibnsi) 

44 Vidj asniidi r Iiy Rainpraxada (Vangabnsi and other editions) 

41 Vidv asunder bj Bharntaenndra (Vangabnsi and otlicr editions) 

40 Kniipankmma by Jayanarayana (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat) 

47 Gnngabhaktitnrangiiii liy Durgaiirnsfida 

Selection?. 

1 Tj 7 »ical flclcctions from Bengali Literature or Vaiiga Sahitya Pancaya, 2 vols, by 

Diiiesh Chandra Sen 

2 Pndaknlpntani (Ed Satisli Chandra Ray), 3 i ols f 

Padaknlpataru, le-cditcd by Satish Chandra Ray (Vangiyo>^ ^ a Parishat; 
Padnkalpataru (Aniritn Ba/ar Patnka) 

3 Pndamrtasamudra bv Radhamohon Thakur (Ed Ramnarayan Vidyaratna) 

4 Gaurapndatnrangini by Jngadvandhu Bhad a (Vangiya Sahitya Panshat) 

6 Prucinnkavyasanigralia(Ed Aksbya Chandra Sarkar) 

0 Selections from Vaifjnava Poets (Ed Rabindra Nath Tagore, Vangabasi, etc ) 

7 Prltigiti by Abmasb Chandra Ghosh 

Books on. (he Ihslory of Bengali Literature 

1 Rapiarayau Bose Bangalabha6a 0 Sahitya Visayok Vaktyta, 

2 R C Dutt Literature of Bengal 

3 Kamgati Nayaratnn Bangabbasa 0 Sahitya Vi6ayak Prastava 

4 Dmesh Chandra Son History of Bengali Literature Ba6gabha6a 0 Sahitya. 

Vaisnava Literature of Bengal Caitanya and his Followers 

5 Article on Bengali Literature in Visvako^a 

0 Articles m the Sahitya Panshat Patnka and other journals 

7 Sushil Kumar He. Early European Wnters m Bengali (Approved by the Uni- 
versity for Griffith Menional Pnze, 1915 ) 


2 N 2 
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De, Sushil KiraiAB — contd — ^Dey, Baroda Pbosaed — ^Dey, N jS!” — D’Souza, P G 

— Dt^^'^^CLIFF, Horace B 


Bengali Philology 

1 Gncrson Lmguastic Survey. Bengali Grouji (Contains Bibliography ) 

2 Grierson Maithih Grammar ' 

3 Articles by J Anderson and others 

4. Articles in the Sahitya Panshat Patnka etc 

5 8abdatatva by Sir Rabmdra Nath Tagore 

6 Beames Comparative Grammar of Indian Language^' 

7 Hoernle Comparative Grammar of Indian Languages 

8 Jogesh Chandra Raya Vangala Vyakarana 

9 ^ticles pubhshed by Rabmdra Nath Tagore 

10 Sabdakatha by Ramendra Sunder Trivedi 

11 Sumti Kumar Chatterji Bengah Phonetics (Ap^iroved by the Umversity 

for Premchand Roychand Studentship, 1917 ) 

12 Suniti Kumar Chatterji Bengah Dialects (Apjiroved by the Umversity for 

Jubilee Research Prize, 1917 ) 

13 Rakhaldas Banerji Ongm and Development of Bengah Alphabet (Jubilee 

Research Pnze, 1915 ) 


Dey, Baroda Peosaud 

The Umversity has just touched the frmge of the study of the vernaculars of the 
presidency, and much remams to be done Formation of text-book committees for tho 
purpose of preparmg proper text books seems to be the first stage of tho improvement 


Dey, N N 

The vernacular should be a full subject all throughout a candidate’s course up to a 
degree and he must be obliged to study it fully and ciitically 

IMentoruis original irorks in the vernaculars ought to be accepted ns theses for the 
highest degrees 


D’Souza, P G 

The study of science through the vernacidnrs is more important at present than tho 
scientific studj of tho vernaculars It is mainly because the vernaculars have been 
relegated to a secondary position from tho lowest rungs of education that tho development 
of vernacular literature has been slow Scientific stud}'^ of tho vemacidars and other 
lmpro^cments will follow as a natural consequence as soon ns the vernaculars rocene 
due recognition 


Dunyicliff, Horace B 

In tho study of certam subjects, e g , botany, medicine, etc , a knowledge of tho 
\ernnculnr8 is most important, and I do not consider that it is justifiable to attempt to try 
to replace i crnacular names bi English ones The doctor has to attend to his duties among 
tho inhabitants of India and it should bo liisdut} — Englishman or Indian though ho may 
Po — to knoii the Indian names for diseases ns ii ell ns tho English ones Similarly, tho 
forest officer must knov the Indian names for plants recognised among English botanists 
In other names In the case of chemistry the names of Indian mmcrals, etc , should bo 
learned bv those interested I consider that, in the case of clicmistrj, English ns tho solo 
medium of language (after tho matriculation) presents facilities, rather than difficulties 
It vould be \crj difficult to deliver any but the most elementary lecture in vernacu- 
lar One Mould be constantlv facet! with the ncecssitv for using words, formula;, cqua 
tions etc , for M Inch there IS no equivalent in vernacular At the same time, I strongly 
advocate the teaching of science in schools in vernacular 
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Derr, Rebati Rava;;— Dbtta, Ppomode Chan-dua— Bctta, Rabieduv :MonAN— 
GA^GLLr, SURFVORA JfOItAN 


Dutt, Rerati Rvman 

Vcrnncular text Ijoolu nre ntitlior HHght nor ‘iltidiul at prf^ent Bitli nn\tliing 
like cagernf ss or cntluiMasm Main college s do not make anj real ])ro\ I'-ioii for tlic \ enn- 
cnlar te.ic))rj Rengal) pro-ie and liengnJi joetn do not Jack in JngJ) ‘■enfjintnts aiul 
nobility of thought, beauty of expression, or ]o\ outness of flow and 1 Fee no reason wh\ 
they slionld not be studied as rigorously ns Lnglish Iitiratiirc The Unner-itv s|ioiiId 
sejncl two or three text books anel hold rigorous c\aniinn(ion-> thereon, aiul students will 
take at once to the careful stud^ of our eernneuhr' 


Duita, Promode 

f’ho "M \ in vcrnncular might bo instituted 3 j\ir\ enndiilntc would hae< to f-tueR 
flic gniernl pnneiploR of jiliilology and their npplicntiiai to the \r\an ecrimeular' of 
India 

IRcrj student shoiild know one of tliese tbeirongliK and i!k rest toh rnbh 

Inlcrnif diatc and bachelor courses ni Bengali shouhl l>e regtilnrlj taught in e]s=s 


I)tTT\, H\rim>p\ .Moimv 

The Univer“ity should do more than h now done to encourage the 'cienlifie stnrR 
of the vcriiaeiilars of the Pre‘-nIeno\ 

Tile changes I would aeUocalenrc — 

(a) That for the inntneulation exanunation anel for the tlr-t Unuer-itv exainm - 
ntmn (mtcreeicdmte) works of ‘-(.indard authors >.11011111 be studied ns frxt 
books, ancient nnthnrs sboulei be sinehed side In neb- with modern writ'rw 
t?d The general Instore of the \ernacnhr literature and language should Ije n jurt 
of the eour=r for the degree cxaiiiinalion whereas anotner part of the ainr 
course should he n generil aeepiaint.iuec with the work" of tlm Iip-f Iitirere 
writers 'j he sinelv of the eernnculnr eour-' >^l)ould be n-ade eojnjisikor; in 
all stages of till LniMr-ita and pro Pimcr-its reiur'-e iireiVri tJie elecre e ex 
nmiiintinii in arts, b’eienei students ma\ be exej,, trei from ‘^tuduug 
the acrnneiilnr ns a eoinfuiRori snlijeef after iJie mti- riue^it (/ 1 x iriiin ition 
(c) Vernaculars (hat arc fairly ad\ meed like nmelrm Bengali, >.hoiild be ni>'u 
the subject matter of independent '■tinh for tlie AI \ dfs.'ree ei sfmn.'tKi'i 
7 liecour'-e for (lie R A txamm itioii wall inelude more extimue u'di>-j’Kid 
s(nil\ of aneirnt and modern Iiterarj writing , and more det uh-'I Jiio>l dg, 
of the lii..tor\. of the lancungeand literature, t! an in - in fo'Uii r >^ta, f e f t' e 
I’liuer-ita ronrse 7 he works of partieuhr au ho-, bi.h in p-n e and 
poetrv, and the preiduets of our jnrliriilir inene nunt, iii n lie ,1 
subjeetsiif i-pex-nli-eHt v(uil% fu ^heirt th*' a nauhreour- fo- iJ » ’f /i 
exaniiintioii mix In prf..iibe<I iffer the uio'I I of ihi f ugh-Ji ro'ir ' f - 
till ^l \ exuniuiiii'u under the im 'mgs. nm 


( ; WG t n Ft r FATiP \ Mon \ v 

7lu I'liUir it\ ‘li.wdd I I'urwi li im*!' w, I An ><- 
thill n nm dull* b\ 1 i*-! tn ^ t j> ,u 1 **>■ >1 did 1 j * ■- > 

wei, of >! mil'll a tlbo \ 1* 1 i ll r 1 » • . ■ 

r> pin* cedi a m I" ' d J no ■ b d * <*' 't m > n* ir > *1 -r' . * - . 

ae-n^vnl.t- indilb.i i m ' d' >• ' < ' ]' •* , • >> , e , ,, ^ 

om lb*' d* 3 * ' m t T I p < v . , • , , 1 At- ' 

■ \l I r* d I d 
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QUESTION 12 


Geddes, Patrick — Ghosa, Ppatapcandra — Ghosh, Biiial Chandra — Ghosh, 
Devaprasad — Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur 


Geddes, Pateick 

Certamlj , as the son of a Gaelic-speaking highlander of the discouraged generation 
nhith did not teach its children, I have been poverless to initiate mj 0Vi~a into my 
ancestral vernacular But I have at any rate the sense to welcome their not un- 
successfully doing so for themselves, and have been m every case impressed by the cul- 
tural value of their acluevement The essential, of course, is that such study be 
ncitlier merely “ scientific ”, nor merely ‘‘ utilitarian ”, but at once conversational 
and cultural i c , on initiation into the heritage and life of the given people, and this 
as far as mnv be also through saga and song 

Tlio Renaissance of Danish agriculture and general cultvire together, since the defeat 
and spoliation of 1864, has notably been through this t^yie of education, and in the 
more recent, but tlioroughh kindred, renewals in Ireland, the same association is 
manifest But, if thib illustration seem controversial, since complicated vith curient 
political '^eeling, the indebtedness of Scotland to ‘‘ Ossian ” and the balladists, to 
Bums and Scott, is familiar and obvious Without the impulses in the vernaculars, 
hnu much poorer and less productive would have been our universities, even m their, 
studies apparentU most unrelated to these ^Vnd how much richei might thev,,,4tJ^, 
vere thev mere auakened to utilise the educative resow ces latent in the vernKralars 
of tlieir students The very progiessive Welsh Umveisity colleges are^jaistg^comm" 
conscious of this ‘ jr- - o 


I (lonpf. 

1 bma^lars 


aHosa, Pratapcandra 

that more encouragement is needed for the scientific study of the 
Education is a thing independent of nationalitv. 


• Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

The scicntifio^''^ ”'v of the vernaculars should be promoted by the University 
Something has bcujc lircady done by gnmg the Acrnncnlars a place in the ciirriciihim 
ui) ro the B A standard The nevt step should bo the inclusion of Bengali as a language, 
and literature (a “second language”) at the BA evannnation, and as a language and 
hteratnro — a subject b% itself at the M A evamination V a}s]inaia htornturc and 
1 'iichnav'i idulosopln nn% be mcludcd ac an optional section under Sanskritic studies 


Gnosn, Dev^rrvsad 

Certamh 

B ngab lias been introduced at present ns a compulsom subject up to the BA 
ex uiuiiafton but the subject is not virtualK taiicht at all there are no rogulai pro- 
of Bc'csli in eolleyes c\cii attendance is not compulsory, m fact, it has 
m • Mt "rn Ml out of the f indcrt lla stage 

Till-- ot _ht iK't to he CO \nd, further there ought to be an "M \ degree m 

B u di I anni and T- lugu are taught up to the M V standard m the Itfadrns I'lii- 

r-if . and there ic ro rra=nn vlix Bengali should not hare a like place m the 

I '\ \ er it of r ale uf *a 


Gnosn Pai ITwi X^in, Balmrlur 


U' it n. '’t da nTC r da" mg --p ’Cial pn-’c and cchoUrchipc 
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Gnosir, Dr Ja T^F s\\AU — Gitosu, J^A^CI^A^DnA — Guosir, Dm Balmdur Nisi ICanta — 
Go'^mami, Biivoaiiat Kumah, Shstri — G oswami, Rm iSnliib BiDiruunusAN. 


Guosn, Dr Jajneswar. 

I’Icasc see my answer (o question 11 

1 would also siipRCst (hnt tlic oxnminations m Bonctali sliouid bo sfciffor than they aro 
now, nnd flirfl they slionid lest not merely tho cniidulalo’s timiung in composition, but 
also Ins ncqunmtanco with tlio litcrnluro of Ins country. 

Dor rcs«ons given above 1 consider it desirable that English sliould continue to bo for 
some lime to come tho medium of instruotion nnd of ovnmination up to tlio B A standard. 
But it mny be iiossiblc to incliido Bengali among the subjects for tho M A examination 
if the syllabus com|)rises, besides htornturo in tho narrow oi sense of tho term, tho history 
of Bengali literature, (ho philolout of tho Bengali tongue, and tho histones of tho rolgious 
mo\emcn(snnd social changes in tho Mxteenth and nmctconth centuries If such an 
addition to tlie number of sulijccts is approved 1 w ould admit to tho examination and to 
tlic degree those onl\ w ho have a fair Know ledge of Sanskrit laiigiiago and htoraturo 


Giiosif, Jnanchandrv 

I think the Umicr^it^ should do moie than is now done to cnconrago tho study of 
tho iininculars of the prcsidencj The stndv of tho vtrnneiilars should bo made com- 
piilsor\ at nil stages uji to tin' B A nnd for tho M A a philological study of tho vornaoulars 
should be jironded for 


Guosir, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

Tho vernaculars of tho prcsidoncy have not yet reachod that stage of groivth nnd 
perfection which makes (ho provision of facilities for scientific study necessary, but in 
thor jircsont stage of dovclopmont further oncourngoment for thoir study is certainly 
desirable For this purpose it may be suggested that tho vernaculars of the presidency 
should bo road m tho University course as literature, and not merely as secondary 
language 


Goswami, Bhaoabat Kumar, Sastri. 

Coilainly, a'l tho faciiit'cs for advanced work should bo provided for There 
should bo well equipped libraries of vumacular works, nnangnncnle for tho search of, 
nnd, where necessary, for tho publication of, old vein vcular works, preparation nnd 
publication of useful advanced htoiatiiro m all dopai tments, under able supervision 
and gu dance, with tho help of qualified workers 


GoswAAn, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

Yes, tho vernaculars of tho p-osidoncy should bo more carefully nnd thoroughly 
studied In tho higher Uni\cr3it> examinations u philological study of the vernaciilars 
sliould bo insisted upon Students preparing foi the highci examinations must have a 
knowledge of tho history growth, and dcvclopmont of (heir vernaculars, the cause^&jtt ^ 
helped their development, and a short Mirvty of tin ir htornturo To effect 
competent toacdicrs of tho vernaculars sliould ho omjiloycd m s nd cr 

more time should bo devoted to the leaching of the vernacular done 
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QUESTION 12 


GoswA^iy, Hartdas — G trsA, Jatikdba Chajjkea — Guha, Jites CfeyOTBA — G xjha, 
Raja>'ikasta — Gotta, Aubita Lal — Gotta, Bipin Behaei 


GoswAirr, Haeidas 
■ye? 

Honours courses and 31 A courses in the vernaculars of the presidency should be 
introduced 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra 

The Unirersit)’ sJiouId give greater encouragement to the study of the vernaculars 
of the province than at pre'^ent These are at present very much neglected among the 
educated people of the country and, to a certam extent, looked down upon These aro 
being grnduallj- ousted by English even m our priva^te, scciaJ, and busmess life The 
contention of many m favour of this preference of English is that until we can make it 
the lingua franca of India we caimot advance far towards estabhshmg national and poli- 
tical umty m the country But I think that if English is taught as a compulsory subject 
m our schools and colleges this object may well be attnmed It ought to be the duty of 
every university to give special attention to the improvement of the predommant venia- 
cular spoken withm its jurisdiction, especially if that vernacular possesses great potential- 
ities for development The Calcutta University ones tlus duty to Bengah more than to 
any other vernacular A scientific study of the language is necessary to establish a pure 
and literary standard of it It may appomt ^eoial xiien for this purpose and publish 
the results of their research m the form of text'^^£3>~yhich luay be introduced into the 
college classes Besides this, Bengah literature shmira-uei^etter lepresented m the Univer- 
sity curricula than at present - 


Guha, Jites Chaj’^ 

In 11.0 ockool ol«soo» Bongol. .konW be mode , „1, Ao 

A AO SU-b oi .one. o. A.„k.«g ond .enAng 


Guha, Bajanikanta 

Yes, a facultj of oricutal ‘ b^bo 

iSoLt'tltSlaX nJ pnves should^ho founded, and certificates 

Ld diplomas granted for mentonous work 

Gupta, A^ihita Lal , 

, p nf the vcrmcidara eaiididatcs 

Tor the greater 

nt everv stim »>^forogra(luation-houhl bore standard works o'" 

po-t graduate di-tmction- 

GUPTV, Bnivni 

, 1 d to roco^mso Hint tb' ro is such n thing 
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GirT\, BrpiN BrtLvni — cnutd — Gvji’ta, f^ATiLNimANATii— G otta, Um^s Ciiandea 
— H\U)An Gmi s C^A^PU\ — IIaq, Khan Sahib WauKi Kazi ZAinRAL 


‘-I'liini'- nlti in])t to oncourngi’ Iho ■scientific study of the Bengali language The dialects 
me so \cr'\ \nnoufi in the scMTal dictncts, niul in the sub-divisions of the same dis- 
trict , the ]ihonctic ^nnatlons arc so m resting, the remarkable u;nformity of the initten 
linguiige in the muBt of the dueise ■-poKen dialects, oiling to the influence of the 
great I’nndits of (1. _ -kiit ( ollogc of Ciiloiittn in the mid-Victonan period on the 

moulding of literal! stele in Bengali, is so jintcnt that one wondeis iihj no attempt 
lins hitherto been iiinde to make a scientific study of the nliolc subject Hindi, 
I idu, Sinsknt, and e‘hei clenieiitH have entered into the composition of the Bengali 
hnigu igo It has had a long period of histone giowth, and yet it has been ignored. 
Bong ill poetri has had the most astonishing devclojmient, but the Umvcisitv knons 
nothing of it It has its root m the ji ist,. intimately connected nitli the cultural 
d< \eloiuiii lit of the jieojile hut students nio shunted off to Anglo-Sa\ondom nhere 
thc! are to explore into the hidden treasures of the Saxon dinlegts Bengali prose 
scloetions are placed before our Vioys ns models of style only Thus, Bengali literntuio 
is the neglected Cinderella of the klmn winter This problem must be sciiously 
tackled oi the Unncrsity mil nexcr be able to come into "vititl touch mtli the people 
of the soil As it IS, the Universiti is nn exotic plant It is time that the University 
should have a nliolh (.hanged outlook Chans for the Bengali language and hteiatura 
should be founded, with no biaiid of mfciiority nttachtd to them Cinderella must 
come into her own 


Gutta, Satyendranath 

The following answer has rctcronco to secondary education only 

There is no scientific study now This is necessary Text books in tl e vernaculars,, 
should be prcsciibcd for a critical study of the language 


Gupta, IjMnsn Chandra 

Yes, a special subject of compulsoiy examination in Bengah and othei Indian 
languages ought to be introduced into the I A , B A , and M A exaimnations, and' 
this ought to bo compulsory oven m the I Sc , B Sc , and M Sc examinations and 
the highest standard books m those languages ought to be the text books 


Haldar, TJmes Chandra 

Yes, the vernaculars should bo prescribed as literature for the different ectamin- 
ations of the Univeisity Research scholarships should also be instituted 


B-AQ, Klian Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 


Before answering tins question I should like to know what aie actually thcr 
vernaculars of Bengal By the way in which the so called “ Bengah ” wnters have 
commenced a “ purification ” of the Bengah language they have already created two 
Bengali languages Until, and unless, a practicable compromise is effected by enrich- 
ing the Bengali language by a free introduction and retention of Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian words equally, where necessary, it is useless to consider the question at 
all The Mussulmans forms the majority of the Bengah population Even English is 
formed of the languages of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes and is being enriched mth 
words and phrases taken in from other languages. 
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QUESTION 12 


Haelet, a, H — Hazea, Jogendba Nath — Hossaxn*, Wahed — Kunteb, Maek 


Hablet, a H. 

I consider that the attention devoted to the culture of the Ternaculars is not suffi- 
cient Urdu, for instance, is adapted in extraordinarj measure as a medium of instruction. 
Ccmpos te m ongm. It IS even nou as ready to adopt foreign uords when necessary 
The most ha‘- not been made of its classical literature, which some competent judges have 
considered worthy to be regarded as a “ second language ” m this provmce I am 
prepared to reco mm end this much, that if the group svstem of languages be mtroduced 
into the University course a student should be permitted to attach Urdu language and 
literature to his Semitic group But, ordmardy, the vernacular should receive more 
attention than at present and its stud} should be contmued up to the pioposed entrance 
stage 


Hazra, Jogendea Nath 

Yes , the University should do somethmg more for the encouragement of the 
scientific study of the vernaculars There should be permanent chaus for research and 
lectures on the vernaculars Arrangements should be made for the dehvery of lectures 
on the vernaculars at stated penods 

There arc some eminent Bengali professors who may occasionally be asked to dehver 
specjal lectures m Bengali m their respective subjects There may be degrees instituted' 
for proficiency m t le vernaculars 


-Hossain, Wahed 

I do not think that the University has done anything to encourage the scientific 
study of the Acrnaculnrs of the presidency, It has not, up till now, even recognised any 
vernacular as the second language for any examination The credit of developing the 
vernacular of tlio presidency — rather of the country — to an extraordinary degree is 
mainly due to individual cflorts The University has neglected them altogether It is 
very dcsnablc and expedient that the University should take proper steps to encoiiiago 
tbcir scientific study in all seriousness I would, therefore, mak^ the following sugges- 
tions — 

(«) That the Umycr^itv should recogmsc them ns a second language and raise them 
to the status of a clas'-ical language 
(b) That they ‘•hould be included m the subjects for post-graduate study 
(r) That proper provi-ion should be made for their stud, in all schools and college^ 
afiihateal to the University This may be done by imposing a condition upon 
the managing committees of these institutions to the effect that, unless they 
nnk( jirojHr proyi'ion for teaching the y em^culars, their affiliation ynll be 
■u ithheld 

It 111 ly be mentioned hen that there .ire two chief yernnculars preyailing in. this 
jirt'uUniy — Bftigili and Urdu 1 here is amjilc proy ision for Bengali in all schools and 
c >1U_, ' bin till re I' hardly any proyision for Unlii in the majority of tin m In some 
(.oy> riiiiient ami aided institiitiori- (^Iadras-alls excepted) there are only one or tao tci- 
cb‘ r-, o- Ma'i’t ts as tlmy are c died, for all the el isse^, y\ Inch they can hartlly te leli sati-,- 
fieto-ily Thi' i- a nil n apology for te ai hinu Urdu But many of the=e institutions hay c 
wdi no ] toy I'lon although tli.re hii-, been a groat demand for it in re ent years 


IIc^TEr, Mvrk 

V, ' lyu 1 ai 1 '' t'n kniy>>-'ty <,f Afadri- s ytrd atl 'rpt- to eucouraje the 
' ea' f,. ‘ u_ cf I’ll!' !,M;,uagt--, in all o! y hic'i I hapjen to h ivo bo:n rather 
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Hunter, Mark — contl — Huq, Tac Hon’blo Maulv , A Iv Fazlul 


■closely associated, and I am bound to confess that the degree of success bitheito 
■attained is not such as to encourage further effort. 

We instituted courses and examinations foi titles m oriental learning expressly 
designed to bring modern critical methods in language study within the reach of 
Pandits So far as hnguistic science is concerned the thing has never boon othci 
"than a tianspaient sham, and a committee of the senate has now resolved to recom- 
mend that the titles courses bo hereafter recognised as — practically — Pandit courses 
pure and simple 

We utilised an annual recurring grant from the Government of India for ‘the 
development of the study upon modern lines of the languages of India, especially 
of South India ’ To this end i\e instituted a professorship of comparative philology 
Tilth special lofcrencc to Sanskrit, and iie appointed a professor, we instituted 
rcadei'ships in Diavidian philology, and appointed five readers who were to conduct 
researches yndcr the supervision of the professoi of comparative philology, and to 
receive each a salary of Rs 250 a month The loaderehips lasted for three jears, 
and then, to everyone’s relief, were abolished One of tho readers produced a bi^y of 
sound pioneei work in Dra vidian philology m the strict sense of tin term, anothei, 
I understand, made some interesting investigations into old Tolugu literature, but, 
on tho whole, the readerships have been a melancholy failure, and have been the 
souicc and occasion of some of tlio most discrcbitable incidents — including a law -suit — 
in tho history of the University 

Wo revised tho pass B A op^tional courses m languages other than English m older 
to givo critical methods in the undergraduate studj of Indian languages at least c 
chance Those couiscs aro fai from populai, and I should In rathrr Rur])riscd to loam 
that much ul the way of scientific studj has been cithci nceoinplislic d oi attempted 

A dictionary of Tamil has been for some yeais in prcpaiation under the authontj 
of tho Unnoisity, though foi tho oiiginal schomo Government, and not tho 
University, was rcsponsililo The editor is an industnous and methodical mission- 
ary, who is assisted by Pandits They have eollectod a mass of material, but aro 
innocent of critical scholarship This has long been perceived by membors of (he 
syndicato, and a bulky file of notes and memoranda witness to then misgivings 
At last tho syndicate has resolved that tlie design cannot go foi ward on tlio present 
basis, and a new' scheme has been formulated under wlucb, amongst other tilings, 
it IS provided that the professoi of compnintivo- philologv should be associated m 
tho work as joint editor The member of the sjndicnto rluefl\ rcpponsible for the 
now splicme has some hope that it may piovo successful. Jnit his faith m verv weak 

The fact is that linguistic science, ns aj plied to Indian languages, is a Western 
exotic which at picsent cannot be made to grow m South Indian «oi! A vcr\ few 
Indians wlio have learnt fiom European teachers sometlimg of philology, as applied 
to non-Indian languages, arc enthusiastic, but those few are withoct nuthoritT with 
their compatriots Indians, gcnoinlly, are cither indifformt or definiteh hostile to 
the mtiuBion of modern science m the ancient domain — except m (he form of make- 
believe, of which they can stand anyi quantity 

So fai _as philolog.v in general is concerned honest work has been done in con- 
nection witli the honours undergraduate course in English language and literature, 
and this course includes, for those mainly interested in linguistics a special 
■optional couiso, to be taken as an altcmatiTc to a special period of English literature, 
in Jndo-Goi manic philology with special reference to Sanskrit This little course 
Is cluofl-^ couduclcd hi the University piofessor of comparatiTe philologr, who also 
lectures on Indo-Gcrmamc philology' to joint classes composed of iindergrnduntec 
spoking honours m English and Snnskiit Perhaps in these, and similar, waT= the 
Inngungos of South India maj cTentunlh he indirectly reached but I should slinnl- 
from nnj further participation in direct attempts 


Hrq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A K FrzLri 

Tho University should not bo quite open to do more tlian is now done (o encourage 
(be scientific Rtiida of the vernnculnrs of the prcsidenca I beliOTc that a goo,! d^al is 
being sacrificed to soenro an undue recognition of the claims of tlw Temacular= Tlu-rc 
can be no doubt that (ho vernaculars should be encouraged but after a certain stngr. 
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HtQ, The Hon ble Maulvj A K Fd-ziul — contd — HtiQirE, M Azizol — Hoqoe, Kazi 
tiDADUL — Hi DARI, M, A N — Ibeahtm, Khan Bahadur Muhamatad — \ rAAi, The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Alt 


the University should not be called upon to divide its attention between the com- 
mendation of the claims of tlie vernaculars and othei subjects of study in the 
Univcisity "With the spread of education on modern lines educated Indians vill, 
natuially, exert themselves for eiery possible development of the vernaculais of the 
country 


Hrgufi, AT Azizri. 

The translation of scientific books should be undei taken and authors mav, undei 
certain tests and rules, be helped m publishing then vrorks m the Uniiei-sity piess 


Hrom, Ktzi Imdadtjl 

hat the U mversity is nov doing to encourage the scientific study of the 
reinaeulirs does not seem to be adequate Foi evample, theie is still a leaning 
toil aids '^anskritised Bengali vhich needs must be overcome A language is not 
scientificalla developable unless, and until, the diffeience between its viitten and 
spoken foims is reduced to a miuinnim At present, this difference is ver^ gieat 
in Bengali The Unneisitv ought to encourage a development of Bengali in this 
dn action 


Hydaei, man 

I tl ink if the proposal I have made m ansver to question 11 is accepted a scientific 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency vil] be sufficiently anc^ ndequntelj provided 
for Othcniise an essay in the vernacular «hcuJd b’ one of the compulsory papers in 
all arts cvaminations 


InR\^T^r, Klian Bahadur Muhaaimad 

Voiineular t(\t-baoks, vitli histor-\ of literature and language, should be presciibod 
end rcgulnih taucht up to the intermediate standard, and the allotment of maiks 
should be modified ns follows — 

(Ino e-.'a\ ■" 20 

lino traii'^lntion from Ihiglisli into vomacular 20 

To\t-hook 40 

Hi'tor\ of lamrungo and litcrnturc (for intermediate cnndidatos')') 

or i 20 

rirnmmnr and compo ition (lor niatncnlation cnndidates) ) 

ion 


IwAV, The Hon’blc Justice Sir Alt 

diet , itmc ^iud\ Ilf ihc \C'1 ifuhrs nn\ be taken up b\ tbc univcr-itics in Upper 
Indii 1 nuibr-ttiid lint thi Boinbn Unner-U\ Ins alrcndi taken up the sulqect for 
I- 1 ( nm. I '1 .count of the (xmirful nihooio; of flu chims of the Afnliratti hnguigc 
1 . *1 1 1 I Jt -M I rU nd( In U|ii“r Iniln Urdu Hindi, and Bfngifi ni-n be c,mi!nrK- 
•d- 1 I,' Hi' I ihet*' Urrc'-m In- reemth foundcl n rlnir for Bengih and 
(1 1 1 -MTisf^Mr T> nr -h f h .ndr" ^1 1 i tie tTon-th and the rlc’ elopnii-nt of the 
r . ill 1 ni f'l ne j 'll h til [ 'O'l ote thi- siuilv ‘'tniil.'ir cl nir- for Ilinrh md 
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1 1 \-' Hon'Mo .lu tu'i’ <ir A» 1 -oit.hl Mi s M \ —Kmaii,, Kliiiii Bitluulur 

\i' - 1 a 1 1.. 1 lit' H"n lilt' Mr. •Iti'-tH o'!. \ .<11 '>11 1 \i 11,, Audi i> 


I 1(1,1 11 \ii\ Will I'c liiiiiitli'd lutlijji noii'i iii'iiitutioii', mill (liH oUjnl in \n.'\\ liiue 
•I'lt iii\ I't-i 1 • I ulcl 'i ill' Himli .''iiAif /ii iA 1111(1 till' Bnlu Lilt'nir\ (‘(tnfvrencc 

iti niiiM i ml 111 tin (liri'i'linn If t il.i'ii in luml li\ tlii> unnornitim, ninl rimed ou 
iU\, till jnonnt'.inn nf llnuh ind Lidn htinlure \unikl iK'^.-nilK fnodUnled 
I’ d Mil iniMiniiit 1 ('jit mtlnn li/iiimiUi linuiuK Ami. )’i\m llie itsnl anil ilircilion — 
vliii }i tin \ lid i.i't n! I'n ( nl jx'' (hi 'o h i tun < nouM tin n atlriicl mil narelv jiro 
{( ii'inMit't riti .ir- Init a|' n (lie \(inm ■'tiiilml nliii'c I'lillni'.n'nii anil I'trncHliU'X'i mnikl 
pvenmnl ikk imiKdr t<t (hi' jiunui'tinn nf tlu-e ntuilu'i It m ni iillem to mu that to 
i ijitnti nidt'tn 'nlui'thi mllnm I'-in nl 1 ar \<»nt)i. n]K>n wlimn tlu' future of tlie com 
T ni.i.li ill jii a! fnrllii 1 mil ihk and Unix', <r\ stmK, H oin of the nnc'SitU's of the timca 


Ijions, MivsM V 

Ml", r uM I’l d< m in llii’ diiii'.idn \ \irni\inlar hlioiild be taught m nil 
\'i, ’ I. ill 1 1 'll' k ( f tin im ' nk ne\ 

' ' ' I f ' 111 in/' „ 'h'liiM he iint i|. d in (nkniti, nndei (ho (cijin of the 

1 ni' !t . t I ji ' (1*1 ' 1 ' inntifn itmli td llio bi’tti'r 1 now 11 Aoriinculnrb 


Kli.m n.ih iilui Mumvmmm) 

It ' ill 1 th" Airuiiidir of thii. {in'nhniA, ami ih the loininon proiJcrlA of both 
111! di ‘ I'nl ^Ill!l iinimi'hm of tin, itroitnK ’1 la |ire‘'int h mb 1113 is to SniibKiil- 

I tin 1 . t di I m,'mi; I An\ tmienl not stmlimg Sanskrit tnnnot ntlaiii the 

' nin ill oi < ( j ( tin n III ' in I’engali that a ''aiiskrit knowing slmlent would Jluhiiin- 

iniiilan'- ha,. ti 'tn<l\ 1 illn *■ Ik r^mn or Nnihit !''o it is rer^ ilidicnlt for llioni to 

itt on I d I n m in If' ngali as i( n, hum tiiiluil 

1 voukl 1,01 'nhoial, it luih in \oml the inalmnlalion standnid if the present 
1 mh ne\ (d ‘s nn kritn mi' it is not alnmiloiied If the nhji ct ho to inuke slndents 
nmk t t uni it iii il. I vonld eirlainU snpjiort its Btuilt 


Tint, The Ilon’iile Mi .Inslico T V Smsmagiri 

I do not think suflii lent attention is being ]miil m Mnilras to the Btudy of the 
\i.rnaenhrs 'llirse \cirs hack I tnovod n riBolution in the HCnnio for nffoiiling 
hett r facihln >, (or the stnd', of the \crnnml im Thoio was a coinpioimso, and I think 
the priM nt s. cti in is an iinproieinenl njion (he old one Still I do not Ihinlc that the 
\criiiniIarB an reeii\iiig ns iiiiich attention an (hey shonlil do m the Univcisiiy curn- 
cuiuin 


Jalil, Abdul 


A’l s , the UnneTHitj fiioulil do more than is now done to oncournge the scientific 
rtuiU of the M-rnaculnrs of the presidencj 

(а) A beginning idionld bo made m tlio schools, rvhero the study of the vernaculars 

fhonld ho given more attention and importance and conducted on improved 
mcthoilH. No Bchcmo of making tho vornnoulnrs llie medium of instruction 
and examination in tchools in Iho near future and, ultimatoli, in tho colleges, 
m case tho cxpcrionco of tho former so domanils, will bo successful it tho ver- 
naculars are given a soeondary plnco as at present 

( б ) Tlic Covernment and (ho Univcrsitv, bv hboial contributions, should encourage 

tho translation of literary and scientific hookR in English and other foreign 
languages into tho vernaculars ' 

(c) Tho vcrnooulars should lio optional subjects for a degree course, and provision 
should bo made for their advanced teaching 
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QUESTION 12 


Kabte, D K — Khan, Abul Hasheji — Khan, Mohomed Habibtje E \hman — Ko, Taw 

Sein — Lahthy, Eanojit Chandra 


Earve, D K 


I think the Cmversity should do more than is done now to encourage the 
scientific study of the vernaculars At present very httle is done in this diiection. 
In Calcutta the University has a composition paper in the vernacular, but the subject 
IS not taught scientifically m any college To my rmnd the veniaoular should be 
recognised as one of the optional subjects for the B A and M A eNaminations. 
Then, again, it should be recognised as an alternative subject with the classical 
lanraage vhere a classical language is compulsory m the Umversity At the matiic- 
ulciron examination both the veniacular and the classical should be compulsoiy 
Provision should be made for the proper teaching of the veraaculais by the found- 
ation of a chair in each full grade arts college If the above refoims are brought 
about the vernaculars would receive the encouragement they desei-ve at the hands of 
the University 


Khan, Abul Hashem 

The fostering of the vernaculars should be an important function of the Umversity 
It certainly should do more than it non does to encourage their scientific study 

In indicatmg the qualiti and nature of the work to be done ui the vernaculars — as . 
sugEcdcd in nil ansver imder question 9 (ii) — the object of cncouragmg the comparative 
stud\ of virnacular dialects and others pertinent to the development of the vernaculars 
may be kept in viev 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Eahjian 

Yes , the University should help the vernaculars by the fohowmg means . — 

{a) Translatmg books from European languages 
(h) Getting onginal books written 

It should also encourage the other chief vcmaculars of the countrj', such ns Urdu, etc , 
bv making it possible for a student to take them up ns a subject for the degree cxamin 
ation In Bengal, where there is a very large Muhammadan population, and whore i( 
IS the intention of Government to hai e two universities, I think Bengali should ho made 
the racilium of instruction in the Calcutta University and Urdu in that of Dacca 


Ko, Taw Sein 

Yes, the vernaculars, being living lahgungos, ucre at one time not prescribed 
alovc the matriculation cvammation Although they arc nou prescribed their teaching 
i« not thoromih or scientific as that of the dead or classical languages Special pro- 
fc'-or'hips ‘ihoiild be created to guide the teaching of these vernaculars, especially in 
connection with tlicir history, philology, and literature 


Ltniry, E \nojit Cn \ndr 

r - t'K in'[ rovi ment d tin v.Tiacidnr' th'’ riio'^t important thing to he don*' 
1 - t ' 1 v c a -II*' i I'ud 7 uii b r of Ur,' - on nil subj'tts, r cpccinlh th,-’ semneae Tlio 
i- d, I'l^ V r htt' 11 t'u- TixtlirMils in tho vcniacuIar: can only b< 

, 1 1 1 ' - Tii t I'uin! r if the ir dium rf iuatru> Inn is the vernacular 
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^LU1 VUVNODIS, PiusANTA CitvNDRA— JI auasai, Kum.ui Ksiutindradeb Eai— JIahtab, 
The Hon’blc Sir Bijav Ciiand— Maitra, Aksilay Kumar 


Mahal/VNobiSj Prasanta Chandra 

Bengali (and the odicr cluef vcrnacularfi) sliould certainly be recognised as tit 
subjects of study for the degree 

An honours degree and an M A degree m Bengali should also be immediately 
instituted 

Chairs should certainly be endowed for the scientific study of our vernaculars 
A coinparatno study of the ditfcrcnt dialects is urgently necessary The grammai 
of the Bengali languages has not as yet received any attention Sii Rabindra Nath 
Tagore has discussed tins question clalxiratoly in some of Ins “ Essays on Education ” and 
it IS pufficient for me to refer to them 

The study of the folk loro, proverbs, nursery rhymes, etc , of tho dilTcront districts 
often a east field for research A comparatiie study of the many archaic forms stilj 
extant iii special ceremonies is also ncccssarj 

Tho fatudi of tho language, clinrnctcristic phrases, archaic usages, etc , current among 
the many religious sects 18 also sure to throw much lighten the liistory of tho vernaculars 
Tho htcraturo of the Joogis of East Bengal, “Songs of Gorakhnath,’’ Nalh Yogis, 
Gamhhi’cr't, Cha Ink, Nceipitja, etc , has not been studied at all 

In addition to a chan for the comiiarativo study of tliesc subjects iravdhng scholar- 
ships and research fellow sliijis should be endowed 

These traiclling fellows should collect niatcnais m connection with various rites and 
ceremonies of tho dilTcrcat religious sects of Bengal, eg, tlio Baool, Aool, Darhesh, 
Karlihh'i] I, Tre^nath, Qon cltaivli, Kala chawh, Faleera, and a host of otliors 

Inicstigation into tho comiiarativo grammar, etc of tlio aboriginal races of Bengal 
IS also necessary In this connection siiccial provision should be made for tho study 
of the Lido-Clnncso dialects of tho North-Eastern fronticis of Bengal and also of the 
Drandian languages of tho soutli 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai, 

In Older to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the picsidency the 
utmost the University can do is to make the study of the vernaculars a eompulsoiy 
subject foi examination, tlio answering of an essay paper only may not be considered 
suflicient as it is at present 


Maiitad, Tlie Hon’ble Sii Bijay Ciiand 

I think the present measures arc adequate except that a little more encouragement 
may be given in respect of vernacular study by making it not only the medium of 
mstiuction and examination in the lowest classes of schools, but also eliminating 
English altogether from the subjects of study m these classes and allowing students 
the option to' answer questions in vernacular, as suggested m my answer to question 11 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar 

Tlio University in Bengal should certainly do all it can to encourage a scientific 
study of tho Bengali language With this end m viow tlic Umversit}' sliould promote 
research w'ork and utibsc its results A scientific study of tho Bengali language involves 
a critical study of several languages — dead and living A fair beginning of this study 
cannot bo made before research work is properly started The materials still ho scat- 
tered about, and their collection, preservation, and publication must be undertaken a^ 
a part of university work before any good result can be expected 
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QUESTION 12. 


Maitba, Gopal Chakdea— JIatojidab, Paxchaxak— JIajuwhak, Eamesh Chakdka— 
Majumdee, KABEioiRAKiJaiAR — SL alltk, Dr D N — Masood, ed Eoss 


Maitea, Gopal Chandea 

The esaminatioQ m verijacular at preseat is only a general knowledge of the 
language This should be supplemented by an examination on some Teinaoulnr classics 
appomted as text-books 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

Yes , greater importance should be attached to the vernaculars m the B A. and 
M A examinations both m fixmg the courses and m conduotmg the exammations 

• In the I A and B A examinations though Bengah has found a place m the course of 
study, jet very httle attention is paid to teachmg the subject and students are 
t;oneraIl3* left to do unaided what they can in the subject 


Majumdae, Ra^iesh Chandra 

Yes, it should be mtroduccd as a compulsory subject m the degree examination 
and placed on the same level as Sanskrit, French, or any other second language 


MAJDilDER, NaEEKDEAKUMAE. 

The Calcutta Unuei-siti has mtroduccd the vernaculars of the province in all its 
■arts examinations up to the B A examination But the Indian universities at present 
practically do nothing for the scientific study of the vernaculars The umvorsities 
should make adcouate arrangements for the teaching of the historj’, grammar, phonetics, 
aud philologj. of the ^ emaculars 

What is more important, the universities ought to make an all-India vernacular 
(Sanskrit being the basic principle) compulsory for all college students An all-Indin 
script IS also noccssarj. A class of elocution m vernacular, especially the all-India 
vernacular, should be started 


Mallik, Dr D N. 

Yes; the changes that have been proposed recentlv (vernaculars as regular 
subjects of examination) Tvili ensure this if it is provided that the tests will ho 
such ns to encourage such study 


Masood, Syed Ross 

Yes, the Unucrsitv should help the vcmaculnrs bj the following — 

(rt) Tran^-latiiig books from Eurojicnn languages 
(1) (citing onginnl books written 

It should aho encourage theotherchitl vernaculars of the conntrj, such ns Urdu, etc ,by 
m \l mg it po-'-ihU for a student to take them up as subjects for the degree examination 
111 Ben" il, when there is aatrj large Muhammadan poimlation, and where it is the 
uUviition of Government to have two universities I thinl Bengah should be made the 
m< dium of instruction m the Calcutta University and Urdu that of Dacca 
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Mazumdah, Tho Hon’ble Babu Amvika CILAnA^ — JI itha, KirAOENDRA N — Mjtba, Tlio 
Hon’blo Bill Cuai^vra, Baliafltir — Mitha, Basi Cilaran — Mohahmad, 

Dr Wau — JIUKEiuEE, Adiiar Chandra — ^Mukebjee, Buoy Copal 


Mazumdar, TJie Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan 

I am not a«aro that the Uni\ cratty docs anything to encourage tho scientific study of 
the vernaculars of tho presidency A few lectures on tho history of a language, such 
as ma> bo gatlierod from a labori lu ‘tudy of its htoraturo, can hardly contnbuto to its 
1 cmntific study For such a study of tin Bengali language there ought to bo adequate 
provision for a ■ ound knowledge of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as well as of grammar and 
philology 


Mitra, Khaoendra N 

The University^ should do much more than is now done for the advancement of 
Bengali literature The stud}’ of tin literary, grammatical, and philological aspects of 
Bengah should be encouraged by the University, and that in such a consolidated form as 
to make it a special subject for degree examinations 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendea Chandra, Bahadur. 

The vernacular should be the compulsory subject of study m all examinations 
The history of vernacular Uterature should be taught and the works of the best ancient 
and modem authors should be taught. Essay writing and the power of speaking should 
be encouraged If possible, experts may be appointed Umversity lecturers from time 
to tune. 


Mitra, Ram Charan 

Our Umversity ought certainly to encourage the study of the vernaculars At 
present most of our graduates cannot write even an ordinary letter in decent Bengah. 


Mohammad, Dr Wadi. 

The University should certamly encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
This may be done by having special groups of languages constituting the subjects for a 
degree examination The courses of study should be so altered as to enable a student to 
study the vernaculars along ivitli one or two other subjects Some vernaculars are 
already so rich _ as to provide suffic eht matonal to a student to do M A work A 
faculty of oriental Icammg may be created and prove useful 


Mhkerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Certainly , at every stage tiie study of the structure of the language and of text- 
books IS necessary Philology of the Indian vernaculars should be one of the subjects 
for the M A txamination 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal 

A-soiontific study of the vernaculars is a part of the course for the M A examin- 
ation m comparative philology but it should bo compulsory for a candidate whose verna- 
cular 13 other than English. In order to prepare the ground for this, as well as for other 
reasons, it is desirable, so far as the study of the vernaculars is concerned, to modify tlje 
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QXJESTION 12 


Mtjkeejee, Buoy Gopal — contd — ^Mukerjee, 


B 


couTbe of study for all the examinations up to the B A degree Instead of recommending 
a large number of hooks for study only as presentmg models of style the Umversity may 
prescribe some text-books for regular study not only as mojiels of style, but also as part 
of the literature of the provmce For the B A exammation the course may mclude a 
study of the history of the vernacular of the candidate, just as the course m Sanskrit 
includes a study of the history of Sansknt literature 


MtJKEEJEE, RaDHAKAMAL 

The University ought to do much more than is now done to encourage the study 
of the vernaculars 

(a) The Umversity should confer degrees m Bengaln 

[h) A professorship in Bengali language and literature, as well as lectureships, should 
be mstituted 

(c) Special encouragement should be given to researches m old Bengali language 

and literature and in Bengali script and philology 

(d) A board of vernacular literature should be orgamsed to direct the production 

of new works in the vernacular for the B A and M A standards, and the 
translations of the most irajiortant works on different subjects from different 
languages. 


Mukhekjee, B 

I do advocate that greater attention should be given to the scientific study 
of the local vernaculars m the Calcutta University Before 1906 very little attention 
was paid to the study of vernaculars m the Umversity and, practically, the study of the 
vernaculars ended with the school In 1906, after the new regulations of the Umversity 
were introduced, a great step forward was taken A verhacnlar paper was made com- 
pulsory in the I A , I Sc , and the B A exammations. This was, so far, very good. But 
the paper which was thus made compulsory at each exammation did not at all mvolve 
any thorough or deep study of vernacular literature The paper was only a paper 
on composition though the syndicate, on the recommendation of the board of studies, 
recommends a certain number of standard works to be read as models of style Thus, 
in the I A and the I Sc exammations the paper carries 100 marks, which are distributed 
thus — 

(1) Translation from Enghsh into the vernacular 40 marks 

(2) Questions on composition 20 „ 

(3) Essay . . 40 „ 

“ Candidates ”, the regulations provide, “ shall not be asked to .answer any questions 
on the subject matter of the books recommended, or on the history of vernacular 
literature ” 

It IS, thu®, evident from the above that no textual questions are asked, and that the 
paper is onlj a test for translation and composition No doubt, translation and compos- 
ition arc veiy good means to test the students’ command over the language Still, a 
critical and analytical study of the text ought to be encouraged by every means The 
same thmg li done m the other languages, c , m English, m Sansknt, and there is no 
re.T-on vhj we could not rdopt the same method of study m the vernacular paper 

It IS true wt get «omc improvement m the stud^ of the vernacular paper m the B A 
ixaimnation A small number of standard works is recommended as presenting ideals 
of clrracter and models of ct\le and the paper, according to the regulations, is a test of 
coinv>o-ition ard of a g^arral knoiclcdge oj thr subject inutlcr of the books recommended 
Thu', in the B A exammation the conditions encour.age a deeper study of the text 
than in the I \ and the I Sc txaminationo Still, in my view, this is not enough 
A tho'ough critical and analytical study of the texts is necessary Besides, the number 
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MuKiiEitji, Panohananbas 

Yis, I would aihoi.ite a loinpiilhorv grnduutcil loilric of Htiidy of the vcinaenlar 
1 iiigu ige and Iitiratiirc in all abigis np to the dcgric cxiunmation A eotnpariUive and 
histornal Btudy of the \ ernaciilnrs uhould form a Hubjeet of stuilj and instnution in tlio 
(lost graduate elass< s. 
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QUESTION 12 


Muranchand College, Srlhet — Xaxdi, JUathttba ELanta — ^Nandt, The Hon’ble Maharajah, 
Sir MA-s T\-nRA CHA^DRA — ^I^A^■■JC^CDAT5rA, H — ^North Bengal Zamindars’ Asso- 

ciation, Eangpur — ^P aban'jpye, The Hon ble Mr E P 


Muraricliarid College, Sylhet. 

The University should dd~ more than is now dona to encourage the scientific study 
of the vernaculars 

In the matnculation, the I A , and the B A Bengali should remain compulsory, as- 
now, but provision should be made for compulsory attendance at lectures, and for 
examination on prescnbed books 

Bengali, with philology of the Sanskntic languages, should form a subject for the- 
M A eiaminatfon. 


Nandi, Mathura Kant a 

Yes , the standard of exammation m the vernacular should be raised, and ques- 
tions should be set from the books recommended The works of standard authors should 
be prescribed, and the course of studies should be properly graduated Fewer marks 
should be allotted to translation work and essay writmg 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir JIanindra Chandra. 

The following steps may lead to a scientific study of the vernaculars — 

(a) The mshtution of an M A degree in the vernaculars. 

(5) The orgamsation of a special board for the vernaculars 

(c) Special scholarships and endowments m aid of researches m the vernacular 
language 


Nanjundayta, H V. 

Make the study of a second language compulsory up to the B A This seems to be 
the case m Bengal and uas the case m other umversities We have followed this course 
in the Mysore Umversity Composition in vernacular languages should be more 
largely cultivatcil, and more serious attention given to the study of hterature 


North Bengal Zemindars’ Association, Eangpur 

Yes, up to the I \ standard. 


Pap AN jp YE The Hon’ble Mr E P 

Ihi %cm iculir-- '-hould be always included in the hst of languages of study I 
vould put them is altcmatncs to other second languages though perhaps it would not 
Lt inipr.it tieab'e to continue the study of Sanskrit with that of the other Arj an 
rtrmcuhr' or of Persnn luth Urdu In any case, I would insist that the related 
cl i"ical hngiijge i- knonn to every student who is to study the vernaculars mton- 
Till practical Cldc of the stud v ako should not he lost sight of, and students 
‘■lioi’hl hiM jiinticH nr\ m untrng and speaking the vcmacnlar- It should be seen 
\ hith r thf -tiuh of t .vo difTennt vemaculars can be combmed In any cas", I 
t’ rd It I- t'l- dirv of Indian xinnirsific‘< to give ample scope forthe study of t' 

Ii di n niacul .r^ and to catln r ii 'o it; fold tbc greatest vernacular scholars 
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QUESTION 12 


/ 


PvOT, The Hon ble JElai Ski Nath, Bahadur — Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati — SahtaIi, 
Ni5TKacta — Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadub — Sabkab, Akshatkitmab — 
Sakkak, Gopal Chakdba — Sastbi, KoaxESWAB, Vidyaratna 


Eoy, The Hon’ble Eai Sri Nath, Bahadur 

Yes ; tne vernacular should form a subject m the M A examination 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 

Yes ; I do think that the Umversity should do more to encourage the scientific- 
study of the vemaculars. But the methods by vhich it hn=, so far, sought to do so are- 
not the right methods There should be a separate degree examination for the 
vemaculars, and substantial rewards should be offered for the production of verna - 
cular literature m aU departments of knowledge The scientific study of the vernacular 
IS not encouraged merely by makmg the vernaculars a part of the examination for 'the- 
I A or the B A degree The effect of such a course is only to facilitate the passing of 
these examinations with the help of the vemaculars 


Sanyal, Niseeanta 


Yes, the vernacular anoiild be one of the regular subjects in the Universitj’ Oi 
it may be made compulsory for all 


Sapru, The Hon’bie Dr Tej Bahadur 

Yes, I would have separate faculties of the vemaculars, and recognise the verna- 
culars as languages which may be taken up by students right up to the B A standard 
I should also, if the finances of the University permit, establish boards for the- 
translation of classical books in other languages into our vemaculars 


SaEKAR, AKSHAYKUArAR 

Yes, a test in the knowledge of grammar and literature, history and philology^ 
should iie provided up to the B A examination Regular teaching, and the holding of 
classes, should be insisted upon 


Saekar, Gopal Chandra. 

My answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative I vould 
recommend the introduction of courses in omental studies, as m the Bunjab Umversity. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna 

nie followmc arrangements should be made for the scientific studv of the verna- 
cular- of the presidency — 

(a) A more comprehensive «fiid\ of grammar 

(fj) Ptud\ of the growth of the lantruage in relation to the general Liston of the people 
(c1 Stud\ of the gradual development of the literature from the ancient to tlie 
mcd‘'m time 

(d) A comparative stud 1 , of the vernaculars with the allied lancuiges and literature'',, 
such as Prakrit, Pih and f-anskrif 
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i; n r, ui (’ii\si)u\ lUhnIur— S\Tiut, UvniiiKv h\i,— .^wff r 

n Ml \iit 


K'li R\.uvnnv P.almciur 

Th' liinir-itv T-firn** I tiii i\uiri,Iin>- <h>ni,t)r f iJainp, \cr\ Iitth' In ('nrininifio 
th'' 'iK fific ’lii'fi/ n( ihf' Vtriniiiltr' of lln v \11 llii' I'liuornitN liai lioiii is 

to ji-(' Mi\)i n miinlx r of t« \t liook' ni llu- tluToroiit sornaoiiliir- for tho Uimirjity 
t xnmiiution-^ . Iml, t- <tOi lion an, a*- a ruli', niXirnt from liook-* \cr\ fi>\\ 

I tuilont '• < arc to ri t 1 lla m ami tfi. mfijiri I'l a|'-akini; Rimralh, left to Im tniiplit li\ 
fiM J\ }»' j'ltiilitv, i\ ho !n\ f no nil' i t< to « hat th" 'i ii'iililn s|mh of am rnariilnr iiaaii'i 
I a\oiihl, tin ri fon*. tin < 1 aMoliiiii nt of a ( hair for tin Iinlian \( riin< nhrs with 

I jwnl n (■ rnnii t<' Huik’iIi philolopv uni lit<ri1iin. h\ tin rnunriitt, ami (hn inrlu 
MOii of th '■iilijitt III tin' I urrirnliim of tin' \ t 'laiiiinntion 


S\iiAi». R\imiK\ Lm, 


In roimrction with tlm Kn'iililn ^tlnl\ of tin xininf'iihr I mn\ Iio allowed to mip 
foi-l tint m fdxiinhrv mnldle 'cIkk'N nlnnuatars •'Citiilllin inamnis in the tcrnnoiilar of 
the urovinre ) hoiild In reiiitnnImMi 


SwiLP. Aiiolllah Aiju 

Tlinqui^ttoiiof tho (■f'lentifK , and th* proiar stiuh of nii])ortnii( \ornncular«whuh nro 
hnpunhmp inat-tit«> of tomparatm inplul imo-t < npaiie the m noun attention of any 
loehmp nnmrott Main of tlin dinuiilti. h rtpardmp Liipli-h eould have lieeu reino\ed 
had tin •■tateofoumrmnilnrhwarrniitul Ihnir introdiietion as a inediuin of instruction 
III colhpr*' It lined- no lalioiir to dmiion-tratn that am atntdii ainiing at making 
I'ngli-h thcchuf Mlmh of llioiiplit in India at thn roM of tlio \ornncular9 is hound 
to collap-i, and th real atm ouRlit to he to ho improve our \ernaculnrs ns to he nhlo 
to e\prf-s o%en Inchh Hcinntilic and (omplex thoughts with case m them Tho rate at 
winch lit* rnc\ m Lnplish hasnd\aiRcd in India, ns appearing from hiicccssuc reports 
dealing with it, mnk-'s one fe el that rent urns of education must einpso before a ronsonnhlc 
^ pcrctnfapeof th** xasl population of India tan, for their practical and intellectual needs, 
unehrHtnnd this diflieult lanpunpe Ik'sides, it mn\ heuafeh pre'dicted that attempts to 
forcibly diffuse the know lulpi of niu diflieult language to people speaking, thinking, and 
drcainmp m Inngiinpes entireU diffe rent from it must ueocssnnh fail This, l^o\^e^cr, 
cannot he Haul regarding the imporlnnl \ernneulars, and it is high time to concontrnto 
our attention on eeoUinp means for llieur improeemont, with tho ultimate object 
of making a partieular MTimculnr the medium of instruction in tho Umveisity 
m Rulijecls like historv, iihilosoidn , and such others for which tho vernaculars may bo 
suitable This should he the goal to wlucli an Indian umecrsitj sliould procoed with 
regard to tho langungr proldem, and tin rnjnd absorption and ooinnig of w ords and phrases 
will progress fast ns soon as the Uiu^ersitv encourages their cultivation m tho right spirit 
I am not unaware of what is rcpcatcdlj urged, (hat m India tho multiplicity of tho vernacu 
lars offers great difiicully m this respect, but it is not msiirmounlable, m view of tho fact 
that it iH much easier for an Indian to learn any imfiortnnt improted vernacular of India 
than to acquire even a tolcrahlo know Icdgo of the English language Thoughts peculiar 
to Indian sentiments and life can bo best expressed m tho vcrnaoulnrs, and tho 
process of truly " blending Eastern and Western oulturo into a harmonious wholo ” 
necessarily involves a cultivation and promotion of tho study of the voinnoulars Their 
sciontifio study and improvomont need, therefore, a strong stimulus and, considonng 
tlicir dependence upon tho parent languages of vvluch tho important vornaoularB aro 
off-shoots and dialects, a wider knowledge of the Indian classical languages is clearly 
domandod boforo one can understand a vornaoular book written in good literary 
stylo. Ckinsoqucntly, it seoms to mo o-’sontial that tho study of tho Indian classics should 
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QUESTION 12 


SiYiEP, ABDXJL,t*&H Asa — contd — Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — 

SEiLjDt Brajen-dranati 


be made compulsory for arts students at least up to the I A stage, instead of up to the 
matriculation only, with a corresponding stiffening of standard in the former A more 
diffused knoii ledge of the Indian classics is a matter of paramount importance for 
enriching and improving vernacular literature 


Scottish Chu'ches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

This question is closely aUied to question 11 In vievr of the fact that India is 
rapidly becoming more of a umty it is a shortsighted pohey to devote a great deal of 
attention to the vernaculars of the various provinces with a view to making these 
the medium of communication and study. We want, above all, to encourage the study 
of, and to devote all available time to such study of, a language m winch educated men 
from any part of India can understand each other If it is possible to find an Indian 
language which can fulfil these requirements we would uige, in the strongest possible 
manner, that the Umversity should encourage the scientific study of such a language 
But, at persent, there seems to be no such language Unless India is to be divided 
up in the future into several distinct nationnbties, each speaking a language of its 
own, we are of opinion that a working knowledge of the piovincinl a eniaciilai-s is 
sufficient for the above purposes, and that the Umversity should encourage scientific 
study m other directions At the same time, ve feel tha‘ much might be done in 
■ improving the studv of the vernaculars for the sake of intelligent appreciation of their 
literatures, and that the University might well encourage more systematic study of 
ihs nature. ‘ 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

The question relates to philological and historical studies but, as the candidate’s ver- 
nacular is a subject of examination m the University, and as the extension of the ver- 
nacular as a medium of instruction and of examination is contemplated in some of the 
questions, I may he pardoned if, under scientific studv, I include also the literarymnd 
critical studv of the vernaculars m the University, winch must be a pre condition of any 
scientific study Fortunately, the battle of the vernacular in which Skeat and Fnrni- 
vall fought the good fight under other stars lias not to be fought over again in this 
University — one of the advantages of being born late in life ' 

Tlie whole duty of this University towards the vernaculars, then, stands as follows — 

(n) Standard authors m prose and verse in the dilTerent vernaculars should he pre- 
Ecnhed for purposes of literary and critical study, instead of mere ‘ models 
of composition ’ 

(1) .4n honours course should he instituted m Bengali, comprising old and mediraial 
Bengali litenitiirc, the pIiiIoloc> of the Bengali tongue, with elements of the 
comparative plnlologv of the Gandian languages, the history of Bengali litera- 
ture, and the elements of comparative literature the last being also given a 
duo pi ICC in the correspondme honours courses m Englisli and other languages 
in the curriculum Assamese is not yet ready for this critical treatment, 
and Urdu, though it ma\ be rccogniseil ns a ‘ second language for Bcncah 
''luhammadans, is not a vernacular of the proMPces now Avithin the jurisdic- 
tion of the (kilcutta Univcrsifi 

(c) Critical editions of old and medircial Bcncah texts and a standard history of 
Bengali literature should he published under the auspices of the Unucrsity, 
m eollil'Ontion Avitli the aarioiis ncadcmics of Bengali literature Assamese 
maa al-o ho simihrlv treated 

(d' redsT in Bcncah philolocv should he apjwinted, one of Jus duties being to 
collect materials for a standard philological and historical dictionary of tho 
Btngili lancuncc 




‘iiisTiiH' m o) Tur \nvN\<UAre, 


5-19 


'-} 't l»i lU t’l ' 1 ) \-:h ‘'j', nj'o\ JtiM\t \v \NnA— 

. K <) Dim ■- ( iiaM'I ^ 


ivi i' i' \r ti' ill t< liiiit il I'tdi" (iiii'liidin > 1 ( It iitilif' t'’riiiinoloji\ ) 

' o'lM 111 I'liiitfii iti rtilhiKii iiidu xwtli lilt' S i!iili/ii of ('.iltulln 

,tl D liir « ill In I|i t'lniut U I I liluT ilh fiom Mifli cotiipil- 

‘ 1.1,1 ,!wi ' . HukIi I'r w i> Him *' iMiii 'timl (In ir IVtlii •■iM' r if'itu) 

r'l \ II, ni-- <'i< iMfi 1 nmtnri! ntitl i Ii'>iin’ iini\(r‘it\ lilir.in, iii l 5 pi(.'n!i, 

' !i > 1 'I'l.p M I,', It) t'lr It •itiin »(i f 1 t'|>t‘ ot (hr Uiiut pi-itv of t'lilpultn 

■j ,< j)> 1 I.' !',r 1 tinn't HI run 111 If' ni li »iit!iiiiii(l*i (o it iriiiii^' ami Hfiiiico is a 

. <'( il If t ','iji‘f r 1 1 t Mi-'ritv (if liiiinu'i (r< ffloiii \ol aitlioiit (lie aal of the acadc- 
' ilfi \i t). -nin (If It 1 ( ni'i' il (wi'i t’li- mail ’i of (riidi am! ciiliL'Iilpnnipnt ncconi - 

''ll' 1, \ ('lO oniv 1 1 it!< ( 1' ii I'n ir Mont) tliil not fail to liniicr ii|) tlip rear I,rct 

< r Hint !\ rt' 1 ,'* ((1 foi Pill if not It idiiii' tin aam^'inril at laiiif jinrpliing in tlin 

r t*ii!^ • nl ‘ ' ‘•>11.1% 'oinr fnt'iro 1 rt xua tlironn If onr foruardno'-. and oitarpn-to 

U t’t * • f r f ti( *’,t pt, i* %.Mt ' 


Si ]’.! NOV Kim AIN 

"S- 1 •xfu’il rtl i> i*. ;1 f fullttu iiu' < Imiif't — 

(f) Ii flm .fn (d 11' 1 f ill a a i (ini]ml nrv itihji ft (jii t likf Pncilitli) in all tlu c\nniin- 
f’'t.j,< nil (tiff 111' la lor df^rt" Tlif t urra nliini ulioiild iiirlnd. the '-tiidy 
o' ( 1 1 * 1 '• tif 1! nj. di lit' ratiirt of I't ntrnli plnloloyA and praimnar, along 
' I'll a irita d ‘tmh of tirtiin liool s anil aiitlitiri 
In (It \1 A c'liiro' a iffial riilijirt ‘■lionltl lie ftirnifd, iiitli ISi iiL’ali ru' (ho main 
fifto", r.I'iup % itli '■la li ulf'itlian t.iihjtft'i in' tlif |iliil(ilogipal and graninmtical 
•imia of 1‘fdrit, I’.di, and > iiiKltril 

fl I nr la r. I 'lonltl Id f (o • nf.t'i ..t that Ilia Innartilj '•honld award e))ocial prizes, 
I l.ol r<}iijo, and na dal- for original ro-caroh in Bengali literature anti 
I'llllo!ti;.\ 

ftij Jliat (la’Unntr i(\ rliotil'l appoint, from tiim to time, dHtingunhed Bengali 
aiitli'ir- to dfliiir ^pf^lrll courts of Itctiirps 

'r) Tli''t (la Ini\<r-it% 'litMiM Inmg out aptcinl critical editions of old Bengali 
%' rit' r' 

t/j Tlinl tin UjimrMtN t-hould (r\ to hrinp out a good Bengali dictionar\’ and a 
good IVitpali eranirna- 


Sen, Bimalakanda 

]'or tlio‘c rfiid' lit*' who (aht a literary courHC ])ro\’ision should bo made to enoour- 
aj'i tcantific Mud\ of the vi rnnculars of (ho presidency and, for thus purpose, Bomo 
hool t- on pliilology and liistory of the (v irniiculnr) language and literature should bo 
fi'-t (1 in thu I A and B A cla-ia s, niid examinations htlJ in those subjects 


tSEN, Bat Salnb Dines Chandra. 

The study of the % cmnculars of this piovinco was all along neglected m our Uni- 
versity Under the new regulations it has become a compulsory subject up to the B A. 
and Pome scope lias thus been given for its cultuio But it appears to mo that the regu- 
lations Lave aimed at imparting a very moderate knowledge of Bongah to our University 
students— -such ns w'ould enable- them to wnto fairly correct Bengali and quabfy them 
for the ordinary pursuits of life No opportunity bos been given to students for tbo 
saentlCc study of the language or its literature. On tbo contrary, such a study seems to 
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QUESTION 12 


Sen*, Rai Salub Dikes Chakdba — contd 


be discouraged under the existing Regulations by such clauses in the syllabuses of the 
I A and B A. examinations respectively, as • — 

“ Candidates shall not be asked to answer any questions on the subject matter of 
books recommended, or on the history of the vernacular hterature (chapter 
XXXI, subsection 2 of the new regulations) 

‘ Questions shall not be set on the history of the vernacular and its hterature 
(chapter XXXTI, subsection 2 of the new regulations) ” 

I beg to propose the following — 

(a) Bengah be moluded as a subject for the M A exammatiom 
[h) Encouragements in the shape of titles and rewards, be given for ongmal research 
m the field of our language and hterature, 

(c) In the B A., I A and matnculation examinations Bengah be made an mdepend- 
ent subject for senous study , not only standard works of modem writers 
^ but those of classical wnters of the earher epochs of our hterature be 
taught systematically m our schools and colleges 
(rf) Percentage of attendance at lectures in Bengah be taken into account, ns in the 
cases of other subjects 

In this connection, I beg to submit that it has been proved that the vernacular litera- 
ture of Bengal of which written specimens have been traced so far back as the eighteenth 
century A D is unique m its treasure of hterarj* and poetical wealth The late 
Professor E B Cowell, the distinguished Oncntalist, who translated a considerable portion 
of the Chandi Kdiya of the Bengah poet Mukundarama of the sixteenth century, 
compared him mth Chaucer and Crabbe , another distinguished European writer, n hile 
wnting about Ramapnisada Sen, the Bengah poet of the eighteenth century, said — 
“ Wilham Blake m our own pcetry strikes the note that is nearest his (Ramaprasada’s) 
and Blake is bj no means his peer Robert Bums in his splendid mdifference to rank 
and Whitman in his glorification of common things have pomts of kinslup with him But 
to such a radiant white heat of childhkeness it would Jie impossible to find a perfect 
coimterjiart John Beams compared Iswnrchandra Gupta, the Bengah poet (1811 — 
18o8) with Rabelais, Jlr I C Jlarshman speaks of Jlnttunjaya, the distinguished 
Bengali nntcr (born 1762), as “ one of the most profoui d schclars cf the age”, and 
cf Rama Vnsu, another contemporary Bengali vnteref note, Dr Cnrej says: — “a 
more de\ oted scbclor than him I did never see” The great Ram Mohan Roy, whom 
tMi John Bownng believed to be as great a man as “a Plato, or a Socrates, ora 
Milton, ora Xcuton”, was himself a \oluminous uriterof Bengah In the eighth and 
ninth centuncs we havo the mystic songs of the Buddhist Sahapyas In the 10th wo 
have the celebrated ^uniyaptirana of Ramai Pandit In the eleventh and twelvth wo 
have the songs of the Pal lungs and the carhest versions of Ocral^a ] tjaya and Dhornia 
vxaurjih poems From the thirteenth to the eighteenth nc ha%c a host of classical ivntors 
of great merits unting on spintunl philosophy, biography, historj, and literary subjects 
The Vaisinva poets from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries we have more than 
two hundred in number of whom the late Rwarai Viveknnanda said to one of his European 
di'Ciplc'* — “Thei linve exhausted all the resources of tender emotions" Dunng the 
Bnti'h nilc n nch literature has spmng up, the greatest of our modern writers being 
acknonlcdgctl to be one of the greatest wnters of thovorld From the eighth century 
dovni — from Kanupida, Lui, and Bluumku doivn to Sir Rabmdra Nath — the continuity 
of illu'tnous Bengali wnters has not been broken, and it is highly regrettable that our 
L mi er-ity students have not been afforded anj opportunit3 u hatei er to know anjtlung 
of their own great poets and ivnters Thoj can recite passages from John Webster, Pluhp 
M.is-inger, Fcnl, and Morloi and a whole host of Elizabethan jiocts and dramatists, but 
do not know .an\ thmg of our own greate-t poets Chnndidasa, Mukundarama, Gonnda 
da- 1. and ,Tn■tn^ad■l^a, and the regulations p.n that no questions should be asked about 
authors and tlicir works in the unnersitx ciammation.® 

I hail not fJid ani thing regarding the importance of the studi' of our hterature from 
a hngui'tic point of new In its earher classics the Bengah language shows a kinship 
with the Praknt, jireialont in th's province and its neighbourhood m the fifth and sixth 
centime'. Here, sureli-, a great field for comparative studi and original research, and 





SCIENTTFIC STUDY OF THE VEP.KACULAFS 




Sen, Eai Salub Dines Chandri — conld — Sen, Dai SvtI' Cihvd'’a. Baln-iL- — . 
Satl'h Chandev — Sev. Seeya Ko'ie 


1 here js no doubt that investigation'’ m this field will be productive o' gn a* '■ 
ehornng in a staking manner the DraMdian and oth'^r non-Arj an linguistic trjit=fo"'n~ 
thcm«elvcs into onginal Sanskntic construction and vocabularr Th" ‘fudv of our Ii f'-* 
ture •mil, besides, throw a great light on our social and pobtical bi-fo— , avfj unt I t’' s-' 
matcnals have been thoroughly examined and utibseel, our att'-mpt'’ to •^vits' a t',ie I. -‘o',* 
of our race anil be in vain 

There is one verj’ important reason why <’pceinl and chbo^a‘e rrr.ng " at- ’ 1 
be made for teaching the vernacular language in this Unr er-it. 

With the dotaaifall of old and time-honoured m’'titiitio'i-= in fhi= p'on u ' i‘- [> ‘ 
literature has ccaced to be part and parcel of oiir exL'tencc a- it u-'d to ui ^ , i ' 
In our eageme^'’ to imitate and follow Europe an id''3!' we ln\c lo-t -ic i* o' r i- n -n 
and become untrue to our’clvc’’ The old Yatrai (mflodnnn-}, S’uf'/i u/ r jr-i'-i . 
of rehgious legends anth •’ongs), Kiriaves (the Vaisnaia ‘-inging-) ar*" now airno-' o 
of fashion The«c and a hundred other inctitution" of thi- ch - ‘^uch a- /?'’i — r r ^ 
Mavas'imnng'il, and C^iandtmang'il uhich U'=ed tol<-epiipa per-miiil iIot o' (' r. ’ , 
that had come domi to us from remote antiquity prepircfl a hcaltln a'TC'p'w' 
shoaed the real life and the instinct- of our rac( Tho-c institution- o i r r 

and moral ideas, ha\c now practicnlh eani-hcsl o' b-’^n gr> iti^ itiit-l In fo- ^ 
influence Unless our \ounger generations arc undr to ti.'^n - I <- n , ■ , 
with their past literature thc^ mil be thorouglUv d< nation di-^l and v la,* I 
experience of what the* result of a morbid mutation of t!)c W' t ma 1 i i t to ‘ 
Engh-hman mn\ remain English in las thoughts andide,- mt'ioit r ''"a* I n.* 'i 
htf ratiire, for he IS placed in an otnio=[ilKrc of wheh hi- Iitc-Tur, i- i i - - ' • 

But a Bengali cannot remain a Bmgili wathout r/ iding !ii= pi i !■• * * - - t’ 

that produced it arc in their (h ith stniggh undirr- ■ fond'* o . I Ti 1' c 
grocers, the- Bengali artisins, arc tnie to (Iw in-tme* o' th - r I > 
toiifh mth their past Iiterntun But we ar no* b ci,- r '-It 
cnfliu-nsin to r< ad Burke ami Hume If .'c ire t'lo-i i i i - 

Iilfrature we nn\ liuilfl our eli ir mt* r .imi enih-i'on o i i* ' d i _ ci - 
W<'(em Cflufatiou This w<)uld be i naturd j'l, \*>i ! ' 1 - p 

afie r the ide il- of the Wi, t bdorewi hi.i 1 m> ' i o i- o * * i- t ^ 
he ana .it all, will not lie on eh - rib!< hm < 

In ( oncIii'iOM, wt should n()t imio'c til if lujl. '■ r I u- i d. d * ''' 

f-lioiild bf basf.,1 uiwn i Kuowbslm of o n " <> ' n I u ^ iS i 1 . • - v . • 

MuHi' rj' f lia- done [iiom- r wo'k lu c o' hr ^ 

Liin er-ita , and I bcliric tli' turn !m e^.p ' il i f " 

(o If 


• ^ / 
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Sen Gupta, Dr I^aees Chaxdka — Sen Gupta, Sukenura Mohan — Serampore 
College, Serampore — Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr H 


Sen Gupta, Dr Naees Chanuea. 

Yes , the lustory, philology, and phonetics of the Bengali language and n com- 
parative studj^ of the vernaculars of India ought to be subjects prescnbed for the B A 
and M.A degree esammations Researches in these subjects should also be encouraged 
by post-graduate scholarships There is already a professorship in the history of 
Bengah literature There should be another for philology and comparative study of 
Indian vernaculars 


Sen Gupta, Subendra Mohan. 

The lornaf'ular should be a full subject up to the highest degree in the University. 


Serampore College, Serampore 

We are strongly of opinion that the time has come for giving Bengali a far larger 
place m unuersity studies from the matnculatiou to the M.A than it receives at present 
The really great ivork in the sphere of Bengah research and scholarship that has been, and 
is beuig, done bj, Mr Dines Chandra Sen reieals the possibihties of the situation. Wo 
consider that Bengah should take equal rank with the classical and modern languages in 
all the courses up to, and including, the M A , and that satisfactory arrangements should 
be made in the colleges, and especially m the University, for a soholarl} and sciontifio 
study of the Bengali language and literature, and for the comparative stud-v of the 
Indian vernaculars with special reference to Bengali Everj’^ encouragement should also 
bo given to the promotion of research in this field Here, if anj-vihere, there is scope 
for fruitful research on the part of Bengali students, i\ho are considerably handi- 
capjiet in other fields through hiiguistic difficulties One of our Bengali colleagues, 
himself a \ crj competent Bengali scholar, and -widely read in Bengali literature writes — 
“ In the existing course Bengali poetry and the philology of the Bengali language are 
conspicuous by tliei absence The text books that are recommended arc, m many 
cases of no permanent hterarv value The standard classics of our language should 
find an imjiortant place in the University course, uith the history of Bengah literature , 
at present, nobody takes the Bengah course seriously, and many colleges do not thmk 
it necessary e\en to arrange far defimte lectures in this subject The papers set for 
the iitermcdiate, and c\cn the B A arc of such a nature that boy s of the third class 
in a secondary school would have no difficulty in answenng some of them ” 


SuAEP, The Hon’ble Mr H 

Tne reply largely depends on the extent to which the pro-vision of facilities for the 
incouragcmcnt of the scientific study of the vernaculars is likely to evoke response 
Am.-' npts to foster higher studies of the -\emaculnrs have not, I believe, proved very 
‘-’Ki. 'Sful in the Punjab and in Madras 

Tne present system, -whereby xcruacular composition is made a subject of study 
p to the dcgTiO standard, while useful in itself, is not calculated to encourage 
‘..irntific inacstigation It -would be necessary to estabbsh a school of -vernacular, 
I r , a course for the intcnnediate, the B , and eventually the JI A degree, in -which 
tne mam subject of study would be the particular vernacular in question, its history 
a.d its htrriturc, its connection with ^ndred languages (including some study of 
- languncc-'l, and philoloc-v , both in it- -widir n'^peetc and with sjiecial reference to 
1 r c' lartn cci'' Te srm<- rxtent tins should be combined -with other sub- 

^ - Iv • ri nee • aj Ic made to vhat I have said under the special subject of 
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&iiASTm, Dr. Prabuu Durr — vShftii, Pnndit Haugovind Das T — Singh, Prakas 
Chandra — Sinha, Anandakrishna 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt 

The University is already doing a good deal to eneourage the study of the verna- 
culars by making “ vernacular composition ” a compulsory paper up to the B A examm- 
ation But, m order to encourage such study still further, I would make the following 
suggestions — 

(a) Tlie University may institute two or three vernacular examinations in oompos- 
ilioii alone and ofifor suitable prizes to candidates who pass with distinction , 
(l>) These examinations should bo under the control of a nowand additional 
faculty to be created, which may bo called the faculty of onental learning 
(onental classics and the •v'cmaoulara) 

(c) A ] ntronage of vernacular literature fund may bo instituted, and authors- 
of useful or meritonous books may be suitably rewarded every year 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T. 

Practically very little ls done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the presidency To attain the object the vernaculars should be accepted as the medium 
of instruction 


Singh, Prakas Chandra 

T think the University should do more than it does now to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernacular of the province There is an extensive field for research nr 
Bengali literature, and I would be glad if the University should raise the status of 
Bengali literature by conferring the M A degree for high and scientific proficiency in 


Sinha, Anandakrishna. 


Certainly the University should do more — nay, much more— than what it has done to- 
encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency — especially Bengoli 
I do not think the University has done more than more recognition of Bengali as a subject 
which ought to bo taught It has not done anything to install in a proper place the verna- 
cular of the province True, Bengali is made a compulsory subject, but the curriculum 
is easy in the extreme, and questions are more befitting the second or third form of a school 
than the I A or B A standard Of late, public lectures m Bengali have been started 
by the University, and this is a move m the right direction. But this is hardly enouali 
The scientific study of Bengali has not yet propeily begun, and only a few students o£ 
literature like Mr Bijoy Chandra Mujumdar and Professor Sumti Kumar Chatterji (of 
the University post-graduate classes) are doing the pioneer work I would like to sumest 
the following changes — 


(а) 

( б ) 
(c) 


A bettor curriculum m the I A , and a better system of examination, such as 
will tost the real knowledge of students 

A stiffer course for the B A — and an oxammation conducted on Imes which will 
brmg out the onginality of students 

Recognition of Bengali as a subject for the M A In the Bombav University 
they have got M A m the Marathi language and Madras has honours (B A ) 
in Its vernacular Certamly m literature Bengali is suponor to all thi 
vernaculars of India, and if Marathi can be deemed worthy of be-i -uir 
of an M A status why not Bengali ’ " r 
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BimiA, AjJA’JDAKftifi it!A — rw/r/ — fiivnA, Kiiinar MAWiNimA OIfA'^ImA — SiNifA, J'ancka- 
;jA?i-— SiucAii, Th< Sir Njuiatan —Smith, W Owhtov— SOhmui^ikn, 

I'’ W. 


(il) R-'icnHion of Univormty roadcni jn Bengali, anrl Uic formaiion of a Hmall rlun.f of 
I'fholarH v/lio would nally devote tlieir time and attention to tlio Heientilic 
Dtiidy of tlie language 

(r) Propi r fai ilitn B and financial help to jnHtitutions like fin Sihityi Partsh'id 
whieli are doing real work in the held, 'J'heBe inotitutionH Hhould he coin 
jilotely autonoinoiiB, hut the Univcniity hIiouIcJ, from time I/O time, come 
forward with fmaneial aid 

, (/) Puhlieation of a Benen of hooku on different milijC/OtB hy exportn, Huch Ui wan 
( onlernplat</l hy Sir Kahindranath Tagore in liiH Vifiva Vidi/a ncricH, 
'I’hc authorit iihould he left, eompictely free in their work, and the UnivorHity 
iihould only hear the eoBt of piihlic ation and take the prolitH of milee. 

((/) St'jjiMBliould hr taken to Hyiitematiiie anrl advaneo the pliilologieal uivoBtigation 
of th<‘ language. 

(/*) A (omjulation of a really good dir-tirmary, like the Oxford IJietionary, the 
Univercity hcaiing the conf, of piihlieation only. 


SiNiiA, Kumar Manjndha Cjiandha. 

Yec , a more rcientihc etiidy of the vrrnaeulani ni neeeHHury. Our pandits and 
inaulvii! arr radly delirirnt in tliese I'rirntihe inrthodi’. The r(uahfying of inioh teachorii 
Iihould rntail thrir knowhclge of I'cieiifihe im thodii, and the grunting of diplomas to iiuoh 
teaeheni Bhtnild iitale that randidatc.H have Htudied mieh inethodH, 


BlNilA, PANOJIANAN. 

My ariHwr r la in the affirmativr , teaching of the vernacular nhoiild ho made compiil- 
"orv up to the rlrgrtc iitage and a maiiter’H dc-gree in the vernacular ought to he mstitut<*d 


^RCATi, ThcIIon’blc Sir Niwiatan. 

Yea, the Uiiivc n ity I'hcnild clo more to encourage the Bcientlfio Htucly of the vor* 
naciilara of the jirecidc nc y. 'J'here iilioiild he a cornjmlaory vernacular, courBo at cvc;ry 
iilagc on the art'i aide 

I' III the r, the vernacular hIiouIcI not nerve an a mere medium of mBtriiction m mma 
! iihji f P', hut itH I'ludy Iihould he takr ii iiji an a dii'c ijdirio 


Smi'I’ii, W. Ow.ston. 

Yi", 1 think more iliould he clone I think ako that every Briglmh lecturer 
I hraild try to get a really gofvl I iiowlodge of erne Indian language ami itn literature Iff 
I hoiikl not hi I' iti'ific cl \,ith re.idinga few hc^ol'M fertile higher rtandard or proficiency 
I X iniinutioii" 


SuDMi.nsi.N, 1 '. AV 

'1 1 ( I’/r.*', euui (I'liiira itud^ C/f th< Mrimciilnri' c/f th' I’rciid'ney ihould form 
III fptif.nr.l luhj'cl in the intermediate and arte' degree couriien Definite counico 
I hf M I <> ].!• 'rihed, and the rriitninatic.n made jn|e:> a I'rieaii; mihjcct of itud^. The 
) • / ' ti d 'T 1 ’■aimniiti'/ii, \ hii h aim* e.nk, iii t'ciiniig a miniinum \ e.r! ing 
it' 1 ")'' <! ‘I e errnetil.irn, ihe^iild t,e' retained a ce.inj/uhory for all eliidenli m fln^ 
It' r I 1 ei (lei re* f'lke lh< -v ( nine tilar a an e.jitional euhjeet, and fr,r /i]l ('■len/'n 
■ ‘ t ' t > '1 ' I’l , f e iludtrd A pe,> t-grad*iate' re,uri', elemanding a ver full 

! 'e - 1 ' ‘< -.1 i’ . r ti'l phi' /!';[ I'' il I r.e. l"l( e e.f the re ne-ular might h' tre ite d lor 

It, (' '< 'ere' I' j e r,de f,l • , ri re/nh] ht demanded 
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SrinawArnN, Ha'-'-w — M'iiu\av Am)\ , Z H Zahiu—Tiiiim it, F C — Va( a\''i‘ATt, Siti 
KA^T^^^ — \ irroiuv Si^trr M Mv\ — ^ it>\ aium sa\, H a rj MaiANATit, niid ViinA- 
iiiti '-vN\, ^ln1ulmallOJ)il<lll^ft\n Dr <’ijam»ha 


SrintAM \jtiD, lUssA.v. 

l-cr Muf'^ulmnn^ n linowlcdgc of Urdu ifi c^cfntinl (o be in touch v,ith 

‘he reft of their co rcfipionirtB in other provinccu. Tlic ciTili'^ing mfiucnco of lulanuo 
culture can onlv bo ntlnincd through this language Bengali literature \e)ll never take 
*hc place of brdu amongst AhHcuhnniH a<; it. apparent, fiom the language of the 
Muhammadan " Putbi " in Bengal. 

Urdu IE pcnFlnng in Bengal, and e\cr\ cncouragoinf nt and fncilifj mubfc bo pro- 
vided for b" the University, 


SuimAtVAnBV, Z R, Zahid 

Ye®, vornaculnr Ebould form n pcpnrato pubject ip the cumcultini by itpclf and not, 
re now, fubordinaled to Fngh'-b, or (Iio means of t' sting knorikslgc of Englipb, 


Ttmbnu, F C. 

I have no fpccinl 1 norvlcdge of tine subjoef, but I consider that the vernaculars 
fbould, in the matnculntion and intermediate cxnminntionfl nt any rate, bo' given 
eonn! importance rvith Enplieb No student should be alloucd to graduate who 
has not a thorough knowledge of the language and literature of his own country. 


VACnASPATI, SiTI KA^'THA 

Y’es, the standard of vernacular studies should bo ruiscel Ttie vernacular should 
have an honours ceiursc, like other subjects in the B revaminalion, and should ho made 
a subject for the 5LA examination Tlic study of (he vemneuiar in both the ancient 
and modern stages is dcsnablc 

^ 


Victoria, Sister Mary 

The University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study 
of the vcrnacul.ars of the Presidency At present the books set are not studied Books 
should be set for study Tlic syllabus should include the following — 

(n) Set fwoks 

(b) Scientific grammar. 

(c) The elements of Sanskrit 

(d) Elementary philology 

(e) Tlio history of Bengali Ltcralurc 
Lectures should be compulsory. 


I 

VidyabhusaNj-Rajekdranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr Satis Chandra, 


Yes, the teaching of vernacular literature, both modern and ancient, should be 
e^^Son” ** vernacular literature siiould be one of the subjects nt the M A 
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Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulam.'i Abu ISTase — Watktss. Rev Dr C H — ^Webb, The Hoa’ble 
Sir C AI — WimrAMS, Rev Gaeeield — ^Woeds^vokth, The Hon’ble Mr W C 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

m 

Certainly not, the study of the veriiaoulars must not form part of umversity 
study There is no need for the scientific study of a vernacular hie Bengali if that 
of Sanskrit is-pursued systematically 


Watkins, Rev Dr C. H. 

Bengali is a language m irhich great literature has been ■written It should have 
the digmty of a subject m ivhich the University prescribes a lecture course and sees to 
the efiiciency of the teachmg 

I'need not dwell on the natural sensitiveness or the national pride which would thus 
be gratified 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr C. M 

Yes, most emphatically. In Burma, the scientific study of the vernaculars is- 
much neglected There has not even been a hnguistio survey of the provmce Wfthout 
entermg into details I should advocate the generous endo'wment of research and study of 
the vernacular languages, ethnography, and hterature of the province m which the Um- 
versity is situated 


Williams, Rev. Garfield 

I would make a Sanskntic vernacular an mtcgral part of every Sonskntio course and 
a Pera-Arabic vernacular an mtegral part of every Persian or Arabic course, the objfict 
being the enrichment of the vernaculars 

(Part of the general English course mentioned elsewhere would include translation 
from Enghsh into a vernacular and nee tersa ) 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr W C 

Yes , at present little is done to encourage the stud^ , scientific or otherwise, of the 
^ cmaculars Even though papers on the vernaculars are compulsory in the osammations 
attendance at lectures is not compulsory, ns m other subjects, and I doubt whether in any 
college more than one hour a r\ cek is given to the vernacular in each class 

1 consider that the vernacular should be made a full subject for all arts examinations, 
to include translation from, and mto, the vernacular and English, some study of the 
literature, and of the development of the language Science students should be tested 
in the vernacular b\ translation from, and into, the vernacular and English 

The problem is more than academic , general opmion has not of recent j cars laid much 
emphasis on the value of the vernaculars, though there are indications of a coming change- 
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